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Abstract 


van  Hees,  Willem  W.S.  1987.  Timber  resource  statistics  for  the  Upper  Yukon  inven- 
tory unit,  Alaska,  1980.  Resour.  Bull.  PNW-RB-146.  Portland,  OR:  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Nortfiwest  Research  Station.  60  p. 

The  1980  inventory  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  Upper  Yukon  unit  was  designed  to 
produce  inventory  estimates  of  timberland  area,  volume  of  timber,  and  volumes  of 
timber  growth  and  mortality.  Timberland  area  is  estimated  at  742,000  acres.  Cubic-foot 
volume  on  all  timberland  is  estimated  at  475  million  cubic  feet.  Timber  grov^/th  and 
mortality  are  estimated  at  -615,000  cubic  feet,  and  2,238,000  cubic  feet,  respectively. 
Detailed  tables  provide  additional  breakdowns  of  inventory  results.  The  inventory  was 
conducted  in  1979  and  1980;  data  compilation  was  completed  in  1984. 


Summary 


Keywords:  Forest  sun/eys,  timber  resources,  statistics  (forest),  Alaska  (interior). 

The  1980  inventory  of  the  timber  resources  in  the  Upper  Yukon  unit  showed  about 
474,645,000  cubic  feet  of  growing  stock  volume  on  742,000  acres  of  timberland. 


Preface 


A  double  sampling  (two-phase)  procedure  was  used  to  make  estimates  of  area  and 
volume.  The  first  phase  interpreted  13,550  aerial-photo  sample  plots.  The  plots  on 
these  photos  were  stratified  by  land  class  (timberland,  nontimberland,  nonforest,  and 
water).  From  the  13,550  photo  points,  a  random  sample  was  selected  for  visits  on  the 
ground.  Tree  measurements  were  made  on  these  265  plots  in  the  second  phase  of 
the  sampling  to  provide  data  for  derived  volume  estimates.  Area  estimates  were 
derived  from  proportional  distribution  of  photo  plots  adjusted  to  ground  information. 

Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA)  is  a  nationwide  project  of  the  USDA  Forest  Sen/ice 
authorized  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Research  Act  of  1978. 
Work  units  of  the  project,  located  at  Forest  Service  Experiment  Stations,  conduct 
forest  resource  inventories  throughout  the  50  States.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Research 
Station  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  responsible  for  forest  inventories  in  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
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Introduction 


Inventory 
Procedures 


The  Upper  Yukon,  Alaska,  forest  resource  inventory  unit  (fig.  1)  is  situated  between 
64°  30'  and  66°15'  N.  latitude  and  141°  and  146°  45'  W.  longitude.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  these  latitudes,  the  area  is  subject  to  a  predominantly  Arctic  climate.  Temperatures 
range  from  -30  °F  in  the  winter  to  above  75  °F  in  the  summer;  precipitation  ranges 
from  5  to  25  inches,  including  the  water  equivalent  of  50-100  inches  of  snow. 

From  about  mid-May  to  late  July  most  of  the  area  receives  nearly  24  hours  of  daylight 
and  twilight.  From  November  to  mid-February,  the  area  receives  less  than  1 0  hours  of 
light.  The  growing  season  is  generally  90  days  long  with  about  1 ,800-1 ,900  growing 
degree-days. 

The  estimates  of  area  and  timber  volumes  from  the  1980  timber  reinventory  are  based 
on  a  double  sampling  (two-phase)  technique  (Bickford  1952).  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
sampling  study,  13,550  photo  points  were  systematically  distributed  over  1 :120,000- 
scale  aerial  photographs,  then  interpreted.  Each  photo  point  was  classified  by  land 
type.  Of  the  13,550  photo  plots,  179  were  visited  on  the  ground.  Tree  measurements 
were  made  on  these  plots  in  the  second  phase  of  the  sampling.  Corrected  area 
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Figure  1 — Upper  Yukon  Inventory  unit,  Alaska,  1980. 


Results 
Area 


classifications  and  measurements  of  volume  on  these  ground  plots  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  area  and  volume  estimates  presented  in  this  report. 

The  Upper  Yukon  unit  is  approximately  8.2  million  acres,  but  only  742,000  acres 
(9  percent)  are  classified  as  timberland.  Most  of  the  timberland  is  found  along  major 
river  systems  within  narrow  elevational  limits.  Seventeen  percent  (125,000  acres)  of 
the  timberland  area  is  classified  as  sawtimber.  Twenty-six  percent  (194,000  acres)  is 
poletimber,  and  57  percent  (423,000  acres)  is  seedling-sapling  (fig.  2). 
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Figure  2 — Area  of  timberland  by  stand  size  class,  Upper  Yukon 
unit,  Alaska,  1980. 


Fire 


Volume 


The  predominance  of  poletimber  and  seedling-sapling  stands  is  testimony  to  the 
frequency  of  fires  in  the  Upper  Yukon  unit  (Yarie  1981).  Fires  occur  throughout  the  unit 
in  a  cycle  often  limiting  tree  development  to  poletimber-size  trees;  that  is,  by  the  time  a 
stand  of  trees  reaches  poletimber  size,  another  fire  is  likely  to  burn  the  stand. 

The  timberland  area  occupied  by  poletimber  and  seedling  and  sapling  stands  (617,000 
acres)  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  timberland  area  burned  within  the  last  50-100  years. 

Total  growing-stock  volume  on  all  742,000  acres  of  timberland  is  estimated  at  474.6 
million  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  640  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

Total  volume  in  sawtimber  stands  on  timberland  is  221 .7  million  cubic  feet.  The  total  in 
poletimber  stands  is  172.9  million  cubic  feet,  and  in  seedling  and  sapling  stands  the 
total  is  80.0  million  cubic  feet  (fig.  3).  Board-foot  (International  V4-inch  rule)  volumes  in 
sawtimber,  poletimber,  and  seedling  and  sapling  stands  are  825.9  million,  367.4 
million,  and  73.8  million,  respectively. 
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Figure  3 — Net  cubic-foot  volume  of  growing  stock  on  timberland  by 
stand  size  class,  Upper  Yukon  unit,  Alaska,  1980. 


Growth 


Sawtimber  stands  average  669  cubic  feet  per  acre,  poletimber  stands  317  cubic  feet 
per  acre,  and  seedling  and  sapling  stands  28  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

Total  net  annual  growth  on  growing  stock  is  estimated  at  -615,410  cubic  feet.  Sawtim- 
ber stands  account  for  -4,708  cubic  feet  of  the  total  net  growth,  poletimber  stands  for 
350,513  cubic  feet,  and  seedling  and  sapling  stands  for  -961 ,216  cubic  feet  (fig.  4). 
Negative  net  annual  growth  indicates  that  annual  mortality  exceeds  gross  annual 
growth. 
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Figure  4 — Net  annus!  cubic-foot  growth  on  growing  stock  by  stand 
size  class,  Upper  Yukon  unit,  Alaska,  1980. 


Mortality 


Mortality  is  extensive  in  the  Upper  Yukon  unit,  mainly  because  of  the  fire  history  of  the 
area.  All  stand  size  classes  show  high  degrees  of  mortality.  Mortality  in  sawtimber 
stands  is  434,461  cubic  feet.  For  poletimber  stands,  the  figure  is  688,001  cubic  feet. 
Seedling  and  sapling  stands  show  1 ,115,692  cubic  feet  of  mortality  (fig.  5).  For  all 
stand  size  classes,  the  total  mortality  is  2,238,154  cubic  feet. 

An  apparent  discrepancy  exists  in  estimates  of  mortality  volume  presented  in  tables 
44  and  45.  Table  44  indicates  53  percent  of  all  cubic-foot  mortality  occurs  on  7.0- 
8.9-inch  white  spruce  trees.  Table  45,  however,  indicates  that  50  percent  of  all  mortal- 
ity occurs  in  seedling  and  sapling  stands  of  the  black  spruce  forest  type.  This  discrep- 
ancy exists  because  stands  of  a  given  forest  type  are  rarely  composed  entirely  of  one 
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Figure  5 — Annual  cubic-foot  mortality  of  growing  stock  by  stand 
size  clas'    Upper  Yukon  unit,  Alaska,  1980. 
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tree  species.  Normally  some  mixture  of  species  occurs  and  the  species  comprising  a 
plurality  of  stocking  In  \he  area  will  determine  the  forest-type  classification.  In  the 
Upper  Yukon  unit,  seedling  and  sapling  black  spruce  forest-type  stands  were  encoun- 
tered in  which  the  majority  of  the  mortality  occurred  on  poletimber-size  white  spruce 
trees,  in  this  situation,  mortality  volume  will  show  up  in  different  tabulation  categories 
depending  on  whether  the  table  In  question  is  presenting  data  on  species  or  forest 
type. 


Ownership  Statistics 


Statistics  on  land  ownership  are  not  presented  in  this  report  because  of  uncertainties 
over  status  of  some  lands  after  land  selections  by  Alaska  Natives  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  reservation  of  lands  for  wilderness  designation.  These  changes  in  land 
status  are  the  results  of  Federal  legislation:  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  1958,  Public 
Law  85-508;  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971 ,  Public  Law  92-203;  and 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act,  Public  Law  96-487. 


Statistics  on  ownership  and  the  status  of  reserved  land  will  be  published  when  the 
status  of  land  shifts  is  more  clear.  It  is  already  clear,  though,  that  the  Alaska  Native 
and  State  of  Alaska  land  selections  are  concentrating  on  timberlands,  and  this  will 
reduce  the  proportion  of  timberland  under  Federal  ownership. 


Reliability  of 
Inventory  Data 


All  area  and  volume  statistics  reported  here  are  estimates  based  on  sampling  and  are 
subject  to  sampling  error.  Sampling  errors  for  all  estimates  presented  in  the  tables  are 
available  on  request.  The  reliability  of  the  inventory  is  expressed  in  terms  of  relative 
sampling  error  at  the  68-percent  confidence  level. 
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For  the  Upper  Yukon  inventory  unit,  we  estimate  474,644,922  cubic  feet  of  growing- 
stock  volume,  ±  21.2  percent,  yielding  68-percent  confidence  limits  of  374,020,198  and 
575,269,645  cubic  feet.  A  68-percent  confidence  level  means  that  if  repeated  samples 
were  taken  of  this  population,  the  estimate  of  total  volume  would  be  between  374  and 
575  million  cubic  feet  68  percent  of  the  time. 

For  our  estimate  of  net  growth  of  growing  stock,  we  met  our  goal  for  design  sampling 
error;  we  did  not  meet  our  goals  for  timberland  area,  other  forest  land  area,  and  grow- 
ing stock  volume. 

Terminology  ^  Acceptable  trees — Trees  meeting  the  specifications  for  growing  stock  but  not  qualifying 

as  desirable. 

Area  condition  class  — A  classification  of  timberland  based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
area  stocked  with  acceptable  and  desirable  growing-stock  trees. 

Area  condition-class  codes — 

10  Areas  100  percent  or  more  stocked  with  desirable  trees  and  not  overstocked. 

20  Areas  100  percent  or  more  stocked  with  desirable  trees  and  overstocked. 

30  Areas  60  to  100  percent  stocked  with  desirable  trees  and  with  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  area  controlled  by  acceptable  growing  stock  trees,  cull  trees, 
inhibiting  vegetation,  slash,  or  nonstockable  conditions. 

40   Areas  60  to  100  percent  stocked  with  desirable  trees  and  with  30  percent  or 
more  of  the  area  controlled  by  other  trees  (or  overstocked  areas)  or  conditions 
that  ordinarily  prevent  occupancy  by  desirable  trees. 

50  Areas  less  than  60  percent  stocked  with  desirable  trees  but  with  100. percent 
or  more  stocking  with  growing-stock  trees. 

60  Areas  less  than  60  percent  stocked  with  desirable  trees  but  with  60-  to  100- 
percent  stocking  with  growing-stock  trees. 

70  Areas  less  then  60  percent  stocked  with  desirable  trees  and  with  less  than 
60-percent  stocking  with  growing-stock  trees. 

Census  water— Streams,  sloughs,  estuaries,  and  canals  more  than  one-eighth  mile 
wide;  and  lakes,  reservoirs  and  ponds  more  than  40  acres  in  area.  (Also  see  non- 
census  water.) 

Commercial  species  —Trees  presently  or  prospectively  suitable  for  industrial  products. 

Cull  logs— Softwood  sawtimber  logs  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  board-foot  volume 
in  cull  material.  Hardwood  sawtimber  logs  with  half  or  more  of  the  volume  in  cull 
material. 


'Terminology  is  from  USDA  Forest  Service,  Forest  Service 
Handbook,  Title  48 1 3  1 ,  1 967,  and  the  manual  of  field  instructions 
for  tfie  forest  survey  of  the  Upper  Yukon,  1980. 


Cull  material — Portions  of  a  tree  unusable  for  industrial  products  because  of  rot,  form, 
or  other  defect. 

Cull  trees — Live  trees  of  sawtimber  or  poletimber  size  unmerchantable  for  saw  logs 
now  or  prospectively  because  of  defect,  rot,  or  species. 

Desirable  trees — Growing-stock  trees  with  no  serious  defects  in  quality  to  limit  present 
or  prospective  use,  relatively  high  vigor,  and  hosting  no  pathogens  that  could  result  in 
death  or  serious  deterioration  before  rotation  age.  They  include  the  type  of  trees  forest 
managers  aim  to  grow;  that  is,  trees  left  in  silvicultural  cutting  or  favored  in  cultural 
operations. 

Forest  land — Land  at  least  1 6.7  percent  stocked  by  forest  trees  of  any  size,  or  formerly 
having  such  tree  cover,  and  not  currently  developed  for  nonforest  use. 

Forest  types — A  classification  of  forest  land  based  on  the  species  forming  a  plurality  of 
the  live-tree  stocking. 

Black  spruce — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  black  spruce.  Black 
spruce  most  often  occurs  in  nearly  pure  stands  but  can  be  found  mixed  with  tama- 
rack, white  spruce,  paper  birch,  and  aspen.  Black  spruce  is  fairly  characteristic  of 
poorer  forest  land. 

White  spruce — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  white  spruce.  Common 
associates  include  paper  birch  and  balsam  poplar,  and  occasionally  black  spruce  or 
quaking  aspen. 

Tamarack — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  tamarack.  Tamarack  rarely 
occurs  as  a  pure  type  and  is  more  often  found  as  an  associated  species  in  the 
black  spruce  type. 

Balsam  poplar — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  balsam  poplar.  South  of 
the  Alaska  Range,  balsam  poplar  may  be  replaced  by  black  cottonwood  or  hybrids 
between  the  two.  As  the  poplar  ages,  it  is  usually  replaced  by  white  spruce;  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  found  as  a  nearly  pure  type  with  only  an  occasional  white  spruce 
or  paper  birch  associate. 

Black  cottonwood — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  black  cottonwood. 
Black  cottonwood  is  found  south  of  the  Alaska  Range  in  pure  stands  along  the 
major  rivers.  It  hybridizes  extensively  with  balsam  poplar  where  their  ranges  over- 
lap; in  this  overlap  area,  types  are  not  distinguished  by  species  but  are  usually 
reported  as  cottonwood/poplar.  Black  cottonwood  stands  are  replaced  by  white 
spruce  as  they  age,  and  the  pure  stands  contain  only  an  occasional  white  spruce  or 
paper  birch. 

Paper  birch — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  paper  birch.  Paper  birch 
can  occur  in  pure  stands  but  is  more  often  mixed  with  white  spruce,  quaking  aspen, 
or  black  spruce. 

Quaking  aspen — Forests  in  which  a  plurality  of  the  stand  is  aspen.  Aspen  is  usually 
found  as  a  pure  type  following  fire  and  a  willow  stage.  As  aspen  ages,  it  is  usually 
replaced  by  spruce  except  on  very  dry  sites  where  it  may  remain  as  a  pure  type. 
Common  associates  include  black  spruce  and  white  spruce  and  occasionally  paper 
birch. 


Growing-Stock  trees — Sawtimber  trees,  poletimber  trees,  saplings,  and  seedlings;  that 
is,  all  live  trees  except  cull  trees. 

Growing-stock  volume— The  net  volume  ot  sound  wood  in  the  bole  of  growing-stock 
trees  5.0  inches  and  larger  in  d.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height),  from  stump  to  a 
minimum  4.0-inch  top  outside  bark  or  to  the  point  where  the  central  stem  breaks  into 
limbs. 

Hardwoods  —Broad-leaved  trees  that  are  usually  deciduous.  "Commercial"  interior 
Alaska  hardwood  species  are  balsam  poplar,  black  cottonwood,  paper  birch,  and 
quaking  aspen. 

Inoperable  forest  land — Nontimberland  with  a  gross  volume  of  less  than  800  cubic  feet 
per  acre. 

International  V4-inch  rule — The  standard  board-foot  log  rule  adopted  nationally  by  the 
USDA  Forest  Service  for  the  presentation  of  inventory  volume  statistics. 

Land  area — The  area  of  dry  land  and  land  temporarily  or  partly  covered  by  water  such 
as  marshes,  swamps,  and  hver  flood  plains  (omitting  tidal  flats  below  mean  high  tide); 
streams,  sloughs,  estuaries,  and  canals  less  than  120  feet  wide;  and  lakes,  reservoirs, 
and  ponds  less  than  1  acre  in  area. 

Land  class — A  classification  of  land  by  major  use,  such  as  timberland,  other  forest,  and 
nonforest.  The  minimum-size  area  for  classification  is  1  acre. 

Mean  annual  increment  (MAI) — A  measure  of  the  volume  of  wood,  in  cubic  feet, 
produced  on  1  acre  during  1  year.  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  minimum  standard  for 
timberland  is  the  ability  to  produce  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year 

Merchantable  tree— A  merchantable  tree  must  be  producing  or  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing at  least  one  merchantable  saw  log  that  is  at  least  50-percent  sound  for  hardwoods 
or  33-percent  sound  for  softwoods,  board-foot  measure.  All  poletimber  less  than  50- 
percent  sound,  cubic-foot  measure,  and  all  saplings  with  any  sign  of  rot  are  not  con- 
sidered merchantable  trees,  but  rotten  culls.  Trees  of  such  poor  form  that  they  will 
never  produce  a  merchantable  saw  log  are  not  classified  as  merchantable  trees,  but 
as  sound  culls  or  rough  trees. 

Mortality — Number  or  sound-wood  volume  of  live  trees  dying  from  natural  causes 
duhng  a  specified  period. 

Net  annual  growth  of  growing  stock — The  annual  change  in  volume  of  sound  wood  in 
live  sawtimber  and  poletimber  trees. 

Net  annual  growth  of  sawtimber  —The  annual  change  in  net  board-foot  volume  of  live 
sawtimber  trees. 

Net  volume — The  gross  volume  of  a  tree  less  deductions  for  rot,  sweep,  or  other 
defect  affecting  product  use. 


Noncensus  water — Streams,  sloughs,  estuaries,  and  canals  between  120  teel  and 
one-eighth  mile  wide;  and  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  ponds  between  1  and  40  acres  in 
area.  (Also  see  census  water.) 

Noncommercial  species — Tree  species  of  typically  small  size,  poor  form,  or  inferior 
quality  that  normally  do  not  develop  into  trees  suitable  for  industrial  products. 

Nontorest  land — Land  that  does  not  qualify  as  forest  land.  Includes  land  that  has  never 
supported  forests  and  lands  formerly  forested  where  forest  use  is  precluded  by  devel- 
opment for  nontorest  uses  such  as  crops,  improved  pasture,  residential  areas,  and  city 
parks.  Also  includes  improved  roads  and  certain  areas  of  water  classified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  as  land.  Unimproved  roads,  streams,  canals,  and  nontorest  strips  in 
forest  areas  must  be  more  than  120  feet  wide,  and  clearings  in  forest  areas  must  be 
more  than  1  acre  in  size  to  qualify  as  nontorest  land. 

Nonstocked  areas — Timberland  less  than  16.7  percent  stocked  with  growing-stock 
trees. 

Old-growth  stands — Stands  with  at  least  50  percent  of  the  live-tree  stocking  per  acre 
comprised  of  trees  past  physiological  maturity  (assumed  to  occur  at  age  150  years). 

Other  forest  land — Unproductive  forest  land  incapable  of  yielding  crops  of  industrial 
wood  because  of  adverse  site  conditions  (producing  less  than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre 
per  year).  This  includes  sterile  or  poorly  drained  forest  land,  subalpine  forests,  and 
steep  rocky  areas  where  topographic  conditions  are  likely  to  prevent  indefinitely 
management  for  timber  production. 

Poletimber-size  tree —Softwood  tree  5.0  to  8.9  inches  in  d.b.h.  Hardwood  tree  5.0  to 
10.9  inches  in  d.b.h. 

Poletimber  stands — Stands  at  least  16.7  percent  stocked  with  growing-stock  trees  of 
which  half  or  more  is  in  poletimber-  and  sawtimber-size  trees,  with  poletimber  stocking 
exceeding  that  of  sawtimber. 

Rough  trees — Live  trees  5.0  inches  and  larger  in  d.b.h.  that  do  not  contain  a  saw  log, 
now  or  prospectively,  primarily  because  of  roughness  or  poor  form,  or  because  they 
are  a  noncommercial  species. 

Rotten  trees — Live  trees  5.0  inches  and  larger  in  d.b.h.  that  do  not  contain  a  saw  log, 
now  or  prospectively,  primarily  because  of  rot. 

Salvable  dead  trees — Standing  dead  trees  that  are  considered  currently  or  potentially 
merchantable  by  regional  standards.  A  poletimber  tree  must  be  more  than  one-half 
sound;  a  sawtimber  tree  more  than  one-third  sound  (board  measure). 

Sapling-size  tree — A  tree  1 .0  to  4.9  inches  in  d.b.h. 

Sawlog  —A  log  meeting  minimum  standards  of  diameter,  length,  and  defect,  including 
logs  at  least  8  feet  long,  sound  and  straight,  and  with  a  minimum  small-end  diameter 
inside  bark  of  6  inches  for  softwoods  (8  inches  for  hardwoods). 
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Saw-log  portion  — That  part  of  the  bole  of  sawtimber  trees  between  the  stunnp  and  the 
saw-log  top. 

Saw-log  top — The  point  on  the  bole  of  sawtimber  trees  above  which  a  saw-log  cannot 
be  produced.  The  minimum  saw-log  top  is  7.0  inches  in  d.o.b.  (diameter  outside  bark) 
for  softwoods  and  9.0  inches  in  d.o.b.  for  hardwoods. 

Sawtimber-size  tree  — Softwood  tree  9.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger.  Hardwood  tree 
11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

Sawtimber  stands — Stands  at  least  16.7  percent  stocked  with  growing-stock  trees, 
with  half  or  more  of  total  stocking  in  sawtimber-  or  poletimber-size  trees,  and  with 
sawtimber  stocking  at  least  equal  to  poletimber  stocking. 

Sawtimber  volume — Net  volume  of  sawtimber  trees  measured  in  board  feet.  Net 
volume  equals  gross  volume  less  deduction  for  rot,  sweep,  crook,  and  other  defects 
that  affect  use  for  lumber. 

Seedling-sapling  stands — Stands  at  least  16.7  percent  stocked  with  growing  stock 
trees  of  which  more  than  half  of  the  stocking  is  saplings  and  seedling-size  trees. 

Seedling-size  tree — An  established  tree  less  than  1 .0  inch  in  d.b.h. 

Site  class — A  classification  of  forest  land  based  on  capacity  to  grow  crops  of  industrial 
wood. 

Stand  size  class —A  classification  of  forest  land  based  on  size  of  the  growing  stock 
present;  that  is,  sawtimber,  poletimber,  or  saplings  and  seedlings. 

Stocking — The  degree  of  occupancy  of  land  by  trees,  measured  by  basal  area  and/or 
the  number  of  trees  in  a  stand  by  size  or  age  and  spacing,  compared  with  the  basal 
area  or  number  of  trees  required  to  fully  utilize  the  growth  potential  of  the  land;  that  is, 
the  stocking  standard. 

Timberiand — Forest  land  producing  or  capable  of  producing  crops  of  industrial  wood 
and  not  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization.  Areas  qualifying  as  timberiand  can  produce 
more  than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  (20  MAI)  of  industrial  wood  under 
management. 

Tree  size  class — A  classification  based  on  the  diameter  of  the  tree  at  breast  height 
(4  V2  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  uphill  side  of  the  tree). 

Upper  stem  portion — That  part  of  the  main  stem  or  fork  of  sawtimber  trees  above  the 
saw-log  top  to  a  minimum  top  diameter  of  4.0  inches  outside  bark  or  to  the  point 
where  the  main  stem  or  fork  breaks  into  limbs. 

Young-growth  stands —Stands  with  at  least  50  percent  of  the  live  tree  stocking  per 
acre  comprised  of  trees  that  have  not  reached  the  age  of  physiological  maturity  (150 
years). 
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Names  of  Trees^ 


Common  name 


Scientific  name 


Softwoods: 
Black  spruce 
Tamarack 
White  spruce 


Picea  mariana  (M\\\.)B.S.P. 
Larlx  lariclna  (Du  Roi)  K.  Koch 
Picea  glauca  (f^oench)  Voss 


Hardwoods: 
Balsam  poplar 
Paper  birch 
Quaking  aspen 


Populus  balsamifera  L. 
Betula  papyrifera  Marsh. 
Populus  tremuloides  Ivlichx. 


^  Scientific  names  are  according  to  Viereck  and  Little  (1972). 


Tables 


Estimates  in  this  report  are  developed  from  statistically  based  samples  and,  therefore, 
are  subject  to  sampling  error.  Sampling  errors  for  estimates  of  various  criteria  are 
presented  in  the  section,  "Reliability  of  Inventory  Data." 
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3L«CK  SPRLC6: 

SawTIHBER 

20 

-- 

POLETIMEEP 

135 

5 

SEEDLING  ANC  S4PLISG 

1/194 

91 

NONSTOCREO  4RE4S 

1,388 

-- 

T«aLE  4 — ma     OF  POREST  L4ND  SY  FOREST  TTPE/  STiNO  SUE  CL«SS/  SNO  CUBIC-FOOT  SITE  CL4SS/  «LL  3L0CKS/  UPPER  YUKON  UNIT, 
ILtSKl,  1980 

SITE  CLaSS  (CUBIC  "^EET)  J/ 

FOREST  TYPE  »N0  4LL 

ST4N0  SliE  CLASS  1-9  10-14         15-19        i&-49         50-84      85-119       UNCL  ASS  I F I  £  [j        CLASSES 

10  25  —        "  108  282 

52  108  80        --  107  1/63J 

163  1/552 

TOTAL  2/737  96  62  133  30        --  379  3/487 

TAMARACK: 
SAWTIUBER 
P0LETIM8ER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING  80  --  "  --  —        --  —  30 

NONSTOCREO  AREAS 

TOTAL  80  —  —  --  —        --  --  80 

HMITE  SPRUCE: 

SAWTIM3ER  20  118  —  9*  11  "  44  266 

POLETIMBE'  20  44  10  45  —  --  20  158 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING  290  74  —  47  5  —  175  5lO 

NONSTOCKED  AREAS  195  --  --  --  --  --  --  196 

TOTuL  527         236  10  226  16        —  239  1/253 

BALSAM  PO'LAR: 

SAWTIMBER  ■ —  —  --  10  10        --  —  21 

P0LETIM8ER  —  —  --  104  —         --  —  104 

SEEDLING  ANO  SAPLING  --  --  --  --  —        --  43  '.3 

NONSTOCKED  AREAS 

TOTAL  "  --  --  114  10        "  43  1s7 

ASPEN: 

SAWTIMBER 

PCLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  ANO  SAPLING  —  43  --  33  --        --  100  175 

NONSTOCKED  AREAS  —  --  —  —  --  --  28  28 

TOTAL  --  43  --  33  —        --  127  203 

BIRCH: 

5AMTIM8ER  —  --  5  --  --        --  •-  5 

POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING  5  75  2C  1C2  28        --  94  324 

NONSTOCKED  AREAS  70  --  --  --  --        --  5  75 

TOTAL  75  75  25  102  28        --  99  404 

NONSTOCKED: 

SAKTIM3E5 

POLETI"BER 

SEEDLING  ANO  SAPLING 

NONSTOCKED  AREAS  --  --  --  --  --        --  30  20 

TOTAL  --  --  --  --  —        --  20  2C 


ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES  3/419  <. ;  C 


Estimates  are  subject  to  samoling  error. 
Totals  ■nay  be  olf  because  of  rounding. 
--  =  no  data  aere  collected. 

1/  Potential  yield  oer  acre/  m»»r    annual  increirert. 
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TABLE  7--APEA  OF  TIMBERLflNO  BY  CL'BIC-FOOT  STAND  VOLUME  CLASS  AND 
CUBIC-FOOT  SITE  CLASS,  ALL  BLOCKS/  UPPER  YUKON  UNIT,  ALASKA,  1980 


SITE  CLASS  (CUBIC  FEET)  \/ 


STAND 
CLASS 


VOLUME 


20-A? 


50-84 


!  5  -  1  1  9 


ALL 
CLASSES 


QUBK-EEEI 


lOCUSAbD.fiQBES 


0-299 

285 

300-799 

30 

300-1,499 

2  31 

1,500-2,199 

30 

2,200  AND  OVER 

32 

5 

108 

5 

6 

10 


290 

138 

236 

35 

43 


ALL  CLASSES 


607 


134 


742 


Estimates  ara  subject  to  S3mpling  error. 
Totals  may  be  off  because  of  rounding. 
--  =  no  ddta  were  collected. 

\l     Potential  yield  per  acre,  mean  annual  increment. 
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TABLE  23--NET  VOLUME  OF  TIMBER  ON  TIMBERLAND  BY  TIMBER  CLASS  AND  CU3IC-FC0T 
SITE  CLASS/  ALL  BLOCKSr  UPPER  YUKON  UNITr  ALASKA,  198C 


TIMBER 
CLASS 


SITE  CLASS  (CUBIC  FEET)  \l 


ZQ-i,^ 


5C-8A 


15-119 


ALL 
CLASSES 


SAWTIMBER  TREES: 
SAW-LOG  PORTION 
UPPER  STEM  PORTION 


183/472 
19/817 


mQuseyc_£uaiQ_£££i 

32/134 
3/732 


215/606 
23/550 


TOTAL 
P0LETIM3ER  TREES 

ALL  GROWING  STOCK 

ROUGH  TREES: 
SAWTIMBER 
P0LETIM8ER 


TOTAL 

ROTTEN  TREES; 
SAWTIMBER 
POLETIMBER 


TOTAL 

SALVABLE  D"AD  TREES; 
SAWTIMBER 
PCLETIMBFR 


TOTAL 


ALL  CLASSES 


205/289 
191/153 


394/4A3 


615 
5/286 


5/901 


497 


497 


15/444 
29/140 


44/584 


35/866 
44/336 


80/202 


1/654 


1  /654 


6/123 


6/123 


239/155 

235/489 


474/645 


2/269 
5/286 


7/555 


497 


497 


15/44A 
35/262 


50/707 


445/425 


87/979 


533/404 


Estimstes  pre  subject  to  sampling  error. 
Totals  may  be  off  because  of  rounding. 
--  =  no  data  ujere  collected. 

1/  Potential  yield  per  acre/  mean  annuiil  increment. 


CLHMSON    Ur-JIVEftSITY    LiBi^ARY 
DOCUMENTS   DEPT. 
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TABLE  32--NET  VOLUME  OF  GROWING  STOCK  ON  TiMSERLflNO  3Y  DIAMETER  CLASS  ANC  CUBIC-FCOT 
STAND  VOLUME  CLASS/  ALL  BLOCKS/'  UPPER  YUKON  UNIT/  ALASKA,  198C 


STAND  VOLUME  CLASS  (CUBIC  FEET  PER  ACRE) 


DIAMETER 
CLASS 


C-2V9 


300-79V 


J00-1/A99       1/500-2/199 


2/20U 
AND  MORE 


ALL 
CLASSES 


INCHES  AT 

BB£fl5I-H£I5Hi 


IHQU^A!jQ.(;uBIt.EEEI 


1.0-2.9 
3.0-4.9 


5. 

0-i 

>.9 

7. 

0-J 

(.9 

9. 

0-1C.9 

11 

.0- 

■12, 

9 

13 

.0- 

■14. 

9 

15 

.0- 

■16 

9 

17 

.0- 

■18 

9 

19 

.0- 

20. 

0 

21 

.0- 

■22 

9 

23 

.0- 

■24 

9 

25 

.0- 

■26. 

9 

27 

.0- 

■28. 

9 

29 

.0- 

■30 

9 

31  .0  AND  LARGER 


18/218 

32/537 

48/815 

9,845 

7/578 

116,997 

5/822 

1  1/657 

50/489 

14/439 

1 7,373 

99/779 

1/865 

370 

55/563 

17/866 

27/875 

103,539 

4/214 

6/570 

18/005 

6/300 

31,078 

66, 167 

-- 

507 

11  /773 

10/404 

20/092 

42,776 

398 

-- 

2/896 

8/112 

10/163 

21,569 

-- 

-- 

11/71C 

2/852 

2/644 

17,206 

-- 

•- 

1/56C 

1/240 

1/115 

3,915 

-- 

-- 

468 

-- 

86 

555 

-- 

-- 

1/342 

-- 

-- 

1,342 

801 


801 


ALL  CLASSES 


30,517 


51,641 


203/426 


71,058 


118,003 


474,645 


Estimatas  are  subject  to  sampling  error. 
Totals  msy  be  oii     because  of  rounding. 
--  =  no  f'ata  aere  collected. 
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Ta8L5  J4--NeT  VOLUME  OF  GROWING  STOCK  BY  FOPEST  TTOE/  STiNO  SIZE  CL»SS,4N0  CUBIC-FOOT  SITE  CLaSS/  ill     BLOCKS^  UCPER  YUKON 
UNIT,  aL«SK4,  1980 

SITE  CL4SS  (CUBIC  FEET)  1/ 

T  IMBERlSNO 


FOREST  TYPE  4ND 

sraNO  SIZE  CLiSS 


15-19 


iO-49 


85-11'; 


UNCL4SSIFIED 


ALL 

CLASSES 


(JEI.iuaK-FE£I.pFB_jiB£ 


siaCK  SPRUCE: 
S1WTIM8ER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  4N0  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKEO  HRECS 


301 
187 

58 

7 


2^^ 

(.95 


1,693 

!9 


1/325 
82 


555 


'.3'. 
15 


501 

435 


3C8 


312 


TlMiROCK : 

SIWT IHBER 

'CLETIM3ER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 

N0N5TOCKED  AREAS 


TOTAL 


WHITE  SPRUCE: 
SAWT IM8ER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKEO  AREAS 


120 

927 

31 

854 

102 

21S 

25 

-- 

1/708 

2/507 

1/26« 

-- 

306 

2<>? 

318 
524 


1/154 

982 

110 

25 


TOTAL 


•71 


692 


861 


43  3 


3ALSAK  POPLAR: 
SAUTIMBER 
PCLETIWSER 

SEEDLING  ANO  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKEO  AREAS 


1/887 
556 


1/9K 
55: 


676 


ASPEN: 

SAwTIMBER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKEO  AREAS 


31 


35 


TOTAL 


31 


BIRCH: 

SAWT IM3ER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKEO  AREAS 


482 


200 


163 


129 


310 


ALL  TYPES  ANO  CLASSES 


E5tim?1es  arc  subject  to  samolinq  error. 
Totals  rfloy  be  off  because  of  rounding. 
--  =  no  oata  acre  collected. 


1/  Potential  yield  per  acre/ 


annual  Increment, 
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TABLE  39 — NET  VOLUME  OF  SAWTIMSER  PEB  ACRE  it     PQUEST  T T P E , 
UPPER  YUKON  UNIT/  ALASKA,  1980 


STAND  SIZE  CLASS  AND  CUBIC-EOOT  SITE  CLASS,  aLL  BLOCKS/ 


SITE  CLASS  (CUBIC  FEET)  J/ 


T I HBEBL AND 


FOREST  TYPE  AND 
STAND  SIZE  CLASS 


1  0-U 


1  5-19 


20-49 


50-34 


UNCLASSIFIED 


ALL 

CLASSES 


BLACK  SPRUCE: 
SAWT IM3ER 
POLETIHBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLIKG 
NONSTOCKED  AREAS 


1/274 
179 

77 
2! 


!lEI.fiQaSD.FEEI.lItjnEC«$IIQtiaL.ia:lUCa.SUl£l.P^S.3CS^ 


3/361  --       --  662 

237  --       --  23 


1/274 

717 

71. 

21 


TOTAL 


61 


391 


315 


109 


TAMARACK! 
SAWTIMBER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLI^G 
NONSTOCKED  AREAS 


TOTAL 


WHITE  SPRUCE: 
SAWTIHBER 
POLETIHBER 

SEEDLING  ANC  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKED  AREAS 


344 

3/353 

— 

2/653 

163 

738 

28 

-- 

6/188 

2/721 

664 


10/252 
403 


3/515 

405 


4/360 

1/995 

242 

28 


TOTAL 


113 


2/407 


1/373 


642 


1/371 


8ALSAH  POPLAR: 
SAWT IM8ER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  ANC  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKED  AREAS 


5/938 
1/034 


6/582 
1/034 


TOTAL 


ASPEN: 

5AWTIM3ER 
POLETIHBER 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 
NONSTOCr.ED  AREAS 


11 


TOTAL 


BIRCH: 

SAWT IMBER 
POLETIMBER 

SEEDLING  ANC  SAPLING 
NONSTOCKED  AREAS 


2/013 


32 


ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES 


1  /263 


394 


1/388 


Estimates  are  subject  to  samoling  error. 
Totals  may  oe  off  because  of  rounding, 
--  =  no  data  tiere  collected, 

1/  Potential  yield  per  acre/  mean  annual  increment. 
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1  inch  =  2.54  centimeters 

1  foot  =  0.3048  meter 

1  acre  =  0.4047  hectare 

1  cubic  foot  =  0.0283  cubic  meter 

1  cubic  foot  per  acre  =  0.07  cubic  meter  per  hectare 

20  cubic  feet  per  acre  =  1 .3994  cubic  meters  per  hectare 

1  square  foot  of  basal  area  per  acre  =  0.2296  square  meter  per  hectare 

1  mile  =  1.609  kilometers 
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The  1 980  inventory  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  Upper  Yukon  unit  was  designed 
to  produce  inventory  estimates  of  timberland  area,  volume  of  timber,  and  vol- 
umes of  timber  growth  and  mortality.  Timberland  area  is  estimated  at  742,000 
acres.  Cubic-foot  volume  on  all  timberland  is  estimated  at  475  million  cubic  feet. 
Timber  growth  and  mortality  are  estimated  at  -615,000  cubic  feet,  and  2,238,000 
cubic  feet,  respectively.  Detailed  tables  provide  additional  breakdowns  of  inven- 
tory results.  The  inventory  was  conducted  in  1979  and  1980;  data  compilation 
was  completed  in  1984. 
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Provides  current  information  on  lumber  and  plywood  production  and  prices; 
employment  in  the  forest  industries;  international  trade  in  logs,  lumber,  and 
plywood;  volume  and  average  prices  of  stumpage  sold  by  public  agencies; 
and  other  related  items. 
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PREFACE 

This  report  presents  current  informatioii  on  the  timber  situation  in  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  fvlontana,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia, 
including  data  on  lumber  and  plywood  production  and  prices;  timber  harvest; 
employment  in  forest  products  industries;  international  trade  in  logs,  pulpwood, 
chips,  lumber,  and  plywood;  log  prices  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  volume  and 
average  prices  of  stumpage  sold  by  public  agencies;  and  other  related  items. 

Historical  data  foi  the  years  before  1976  are  in  the  1979  issues  of 
Productio.n,  Prices,  Employment,  and  Trade  in  Northwest  Forest  Industries." 
Log  price  tables  were  last  published  in  the  second  quarter  of  1986;  they 
v'ill  not  be  published  again. 

Cooperation  in  supplying  data  has  been  received  from  the  following  sources: 
the  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Forest  Inventory  and 
Economics  Research  Staff  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Washington  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Employment  Security  Department;  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Department  of  Employment;  California  State 
Department  of  Employment  and  Department  of  Conservation;  f^onlana  State 
Forester  and  State  Employment  Service;  Idaho  State  Department  of  Public 
Lands  and  Department  of  Employment;  Alaska  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
Depaflment  of  Natural'  Resources  of  the  Division  of  Lands;  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  J3ritish  Columbia  Department  of  Industrial 
Development,  Trade,  and  Commerce;  and  a  number  of  private  industry 
associations,  firms,  and  individuals. 

The  statistical  data  are  fiom  secondary  sources  and  are  brought  together  to 
make  such  infomiation  more  readily  available.    Sources  are  indicated  for 
each  table  and  can  be  contacted  directly  for  means  used  in  data  collection. 
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Table  1 --Softwood  lumber  production  in  Western  United  States  by  region,  and  U.S. 
softwood  structural  panel  board  production,  1976-87 


Softwood  lumber 

production 

u.s 

softwood 

Total 

Western  Washir 

igton 

California 

structural 

Year 

softwood 

and 

redwood 

Inland 

panel  board 

lumber 

western  Oregon  1/ 

region 

region  2/ 

production  3/ 

Mill 

on  sq  ft, 

Million 

board  feet 

3/8- 

nch  basis 

1976 

20,112 

8,322 

2,001 

9,789 

18,440 

1977 

21,105 

8,796 

2,000 

10,309 

19,677 

1978 

20,780 

8,845 

1,902 

10,033 

19,936 

1979 

20,025 

8,427 

1,818 

9,780 

20,022 

1980 

16,017 

6,815 

1,589 

7,613 

16,573 

1981 

14,869 

6,270 

1,452 

7,147 

17,073 

1982 

13,724 

5,743 

1,300 

6,681 

17,150 

1983 

18,002 

7,934 

1,580 

8,488 

20,926 

1984 

18,985 

8,329 

1,664 

8,992 

22,446 

1985 

19,068 

8,062 

1,730 

9,276 

23,129 

1986 

21 ,433 

9,008 

1,938 

10,487 

25,911 

1987: 

January 

1,812 

790 

182 

840 

2,225 

February 

1,869 

824 

162 

883 

2,180 

March 

2,178 

966 

177 

1,035 

2,366 

Total, 

1st  quarter 

5,859 

2,580 

521 

2,758 

6,771 

April 

1,921 

853 

182 

886 

2,383 

May 

1,995 

883 

184 

928 

2,238 

June 

2,206 

964 

191 

1,051 

2,393 

Total, 

2d  quarter 

6,122 

2,700 

557 

2,865 

7,014 

July 

August 

September 

Total, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Total, 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

... 

2d  quarter 

1987  change. 

in     r^orr*ont 

in   perociu  -  -  -  - 

From: 

1st  quarter  1987 

4.5 

4.7 

6.9 

3.9 

3.6 

2d  quarter  1986 

12.5 

17.9 

9.2 

8.5 

4.8 

1/  Includes  small  amounts  of  hardwood. 

2/  Inland  region  includes  eastern  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  California  (except  redwood  region),  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  South  Dal<ota. 

3/  Since  January  1983,  structural  panel  board  includes  plywood,  waferboard,  and  oriented  strand  board  (OSB). 
Before  1983,  statistics  refer  to  plywood  production  in  the  United  States. 

Source;     Western  Wood  Products  Association,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  American  Plywood  Association,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Table  2~Lumber  production  in  Northwest  States,  1976-86 

(In  million  board  feet) 

Year  Washington  Oregon  California  1/  Montana  Idaho 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


3,661 

7,335 

4,824 

1,197 

1,908 

4,031 

7,509 

5,052 

1,250 

1,976 

4,150 

7,416 

4,853 

1,256 

1,932 

3,841 

7,312 

4,639 

1,257 

1,893 

3,161 

5,784 

3,768 

983 

1,391 

3,243 

5,115 

3,224 

1,032 

1,319 

3,059 

4,682 

2,987 

895 

1,245 

3,821 

6,579 

3,574 

1,316 

1,627 

3,697 

7,202 

3,891 

1,387 

1,686 

3,419 

7,211 

4,168 

1,445 

1,676 

4,132 

8,149 

4,865 

1,563 

1,876 

1/  California  production  data  include  1   mill  in  Nevada. 

Source:     Western  Wood  Products  Association,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Table  5--Softwood  structural  panel  board  production  in  the  United  States,  by  State, 
1976-86  1/ 


(In  million  square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis) 


Montana, 

Idaho,  and 

Southern 

Northern 

Year 

Total 

Oregon 

Washington 

California 

Colorado 

States  2/ 

States  3/ 

1976 

18,440.0 

7,917.0 

1,894.0 

603.0 

1,212.0 

6,814.0 

0 

1977 

19,376.2 

8,109.2 

2,013.0 

552.0 

1,255.0 

7,447.0 

0 

1978 

19,964.4 

8,226.4 

2,084.2 

510.7 

1,245.0 

7,898.1 

0 

1979 

19,653.0 

7,929.0 

1 ,727.0 

463.0 

1,205.0 

8,329.0 

0 

1980 

16,468.0 

6,179.0 

1,333.0 

319.0 

1,088.0 

7,393.0 

156.0 

1981 

17,022.9 

5,561.6 

1,381.7 

351.1 

1,129,7 

8,306.8 

292.0 

1982 

16,402.6 

5,113.9 

1,165.8 

195.5 

874.4 

8,455,7 

597.3 

1983 

20,767.0 

6,719.0 

1,369.0 

260.0 

1,152.0 

9,967.0 

1,300.0 

1984 

21,967,8 

6,779.4 

1,539.8 

232.1 

1,131.0 

10,511.9 

1,773.6 

1985 

22,838.2 

6,750.3 

1,645.2 

160.8 

1,293.2 

11,033.8 

1,955.0 

1986 

25,632.8 

7,826.3 

1,718.6 

121.6 

1,405.6 

12,272.1 

2,288.5 

1/  Since  January  1983,  structural  panel  board  includes  plywood,  waferboard,  and  oriented  strand  board 
(OSB).     Before  1983,  statistics  refer  to  plywood  production  in  the  United  States. 

2/  Southern  States  include  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

3/  Northern  States  include  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin, 

Source:     American  Plywood  Association. 


Table  6-Softwood  lumber  and  plywood  production  in  British  Columbia,  1976-86 


Softwood  lumber  production 

Softwood 

plywood 

Year 

Total 

Coast 

Interior 

production 

Million  sq  ft. 

Million  board  feet 

3/8-inch  basis 

1976 

10,680 

3,988 

6,692 

2,191 

1977 

12,038 

4,499 

7,539 

2,343 

1978 

12,545 

4,803 

7,742 

2,510 

1979 

12,517 

4,657 

7,860 

2,307 

1980 

11,979 

4,252 

7,727 

2,230 

1981 

10,424 

3,458 

6,966 

1,923 

1982 

9,944 

3,002 

6,942 

1,616 

1983 

13,043 

4,140 

8,903 

1,992 

1984 

13,078 

3,903 

9,175 

1,754 

1985 

14,004 

3,996 

10,008 

1,855 

1986 

13,335 

3,753 

9,582 

1,733 

Source:     Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Table  /--Wholesale  prices  of  selected  lumber  products,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas-fir 

Fir-larch 

Spruce-pine-fir 

std.  and  btr., 

Ponderosa  pine 

Ponderosa  pine. 

std.  and  btr., 

std.  and  btr., 

Year 

2  by  4  RL, 

boards,  no.  3, 

no.  2  shop, 

2  by  4  RL, 

2  by  4  RL, 

8/12',  KD, 

1  by  12  RL,  KD, 

6/4  RWRL,  S2S, 

8/20',  KD, 

8/20',  KD, 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

1976 

178.00 

188.00 

318.00 

169.00 

151.00 

1977 

213.00 

229.00 

380.00 

202.00 

173.00 

1978 

241.00 

263,00 

459.00 

238.00 

209.00 

1979 

260.00 

309.00 

479.00 

201.00 

225.00 

1980 

209.00 

296.00 

478.00 

201.00 

168.00 

1981 

190.00 

296.00 

483.00 

181.00 

158.00 

1982 

167.00 

253.00 

357.00 

160.00 

141.00 

1983 

222.00 

258.00 

571.00 

213.00 

185.00 

1984 

202.01 

285.94 

495.50 

189.70 

153.35 

1985 

206.15 

235.01 

494.27 

189.91 

153.34 

1986 

214.94 

257.48 

581 .02 

207.63 

182.26 

1987: 

January 

220.25 

268.75 

602.50 

212.00 

199.50 

February 

232.75 

300.00 

590.00 

231.75 

218.50 

March 

225.25 

300.00 

602.50 

223.75 

211.00 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

226.08 

289.58 

598.33 

222.50 

209.67 

April 

217.50 

282.00 

626.25 

214.25 

196.50 

May 

214.60 

259.40 

652.00 

213.40 

193.80 

June 

224.75 

260.00 

655.00 

224.50 

201.25 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

218.95 

26713 

644.42 

217.38 

197.18 

July 

■     - 

August 

September 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

-  2d 

quarter  1987  change. 

in    nPTf^^nt   ------ 

III    pciuciiL 

From: 

1st  quarter  1987 

-3.2 

-7.8 

77 

-2.3 

-6.0 

2d  quarter  1986 

2.3 

3.1 

17.4 

4.0 

6.5 

Source:     Random  Lengths  Publications,  Inc. 


Table  8--Wholesale  prices  of  selected  softwood  plywood  products,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  square  feet) 


Sheathing,  southern 

Sheathing,  western 

(v^est)  1/  exterior, 

Sanded,  western 

Year 

exterior,  3/8-ir 

ich. 

3/8inch,  CD, 

interior,  1/4-inch, 

CD, 

net  f.o.b. 

mill 

net  fob.  mill 

AD,  net  f.o.b.  mill 

1976 

127.00 

125.00 

160.00 

1977 

157.00 

159.00 

183.00 

1978 

169.00 

174.00 

214.00 

1979 

164.00 

156.00 

221.00 

1980 

155.00 

155.00 

211.00 

1981 

148.00 

140.00 

203.00 

1982 

135.00 

139.00 

185.00 

1983 

154.00 

158.00 

179.00 

1984 

151.76 

150.24 

170.93 

1985 

150.08 

146.77 

175.52 

1986 

157.22 

151.31 

176.06 

1987: 

January 

149.50 

147.75 

178.75 

February 

154.25 

151.50 

186.75 

March 

147.50 

154.75 

187.75 

Average, 

. 

1st  quarter 

150.42 

151.33 

184.42 

April 

142.50 

150.50 

184.25 

May 

141.00 

142.60 

180.60 

June 

143.75 

142.25 

178.00 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

142.42 

145.12 

180.95 

July 

August 

September 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

# 

-  2d 

quarter  1987  change,  in 

percent 

From: 

1st  quarter  1987 

-5.3 

-4.1 

-1.9 

2d  quarter  1986 

-12.6 

-3.8 

-.7 

1/  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 
Source:     Random  Lengths  Publications,  Inc. 


Table  9-F.o.b.  mill  prices  for  Douglas-fir  lumber,  coast  mills,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


D  selects 

Structural 

Light 

Heavy 

Year 

C  selects 

and  shop 

items 

Utility 

framing 

framing 

Economy 

1976 

486.23 

276.45 

229.01 

109.84 

173.76 

216.59 

49.12 

1977 

503.86 

342.38 

288.67 

147.56 

215.43 

260.68 

60.61 

1978 

592.86 

406.35 

324.74 

170.03 

235.28 

284.49 

85.69 

1979 

891.29 

480.10 

409.96 

179.20 

245.72 

334.22 

85.89 

1980 

929.30 

505.72 

365.27 

150.12 

207.37 

270.80 

85.46 

1981 

746.77 

426.09 

328.91 

136.73 

192.99 

262.91 

83.25 

1982 

647.96 

375.11 

283.02 

126.45 

159.43 

198.34 

77.91 

1983 

684.91 

425.96 

261 .85 

161.77 

200.75 

222.39 

87.33 

1984 

688.00 

407.27 

249.18 

136.60 

189.29 

222.89 

71.69 

1985 

671 .46 

409.79 

248.70 

130.79 

190.04 

226.08 

67.63 

1986 

726.38 

404.98 

239.98 

131.92 

190.79 

228.56 

66.59 

1987: 

1st 

quarter 

838.42 

417.46 

245.88 

129.78 

197.54 

232.63 

59.84 

2d 

quarter 

840.18 

430.95 

251.63 

137.19 

203.04 

245.08 

67.10 

.  3d 

quarter 

4th 

quarter 

1987 

average 

1/    Figures  are  a  volume  weighted  average  of  green  and  dry  surfaced  and  rough  grades. 
Source:    Western  Wood  Products  Association. 


Table  10--Washington  and  Oregon  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1975-85 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau 

Bureau 

State  and 

National 

of  Land 

of  Indian 

Other 

year 

Private 

State 

Forest 

Management 

Affairs 

public 

Total 

Washington: 

1975 

4,062 

540 

1,098 

1 

419 

65 

6,185 

1976 

4,414 

766 

1,214 

3 

516 

55 

6,968 

1977 

4,068 

797 

1,171 

4 

477 

75 

6,592 

1978 

4,036 

955 

1,261 

3 

460 

36 

6,751 

1979 

4,068 

1,095 

1,276 

1/ 

432 

98 

6,969 

1980 

3,507 

745 

1,089 

0 

336 

43 

5,720 

1981 

3,266 

468 

875 

1 

260 

20 

4,890 

1982 

3,740 

440 

728 

1 

152 

18 

5,079 

1983 

4,025 

R  549 

1,240 

8 

238 

28 

R  6,088 

1984 

3,545 

795 

1,189 

2 

205 

66 

R  5,802 

1985 

3,561 

1,013 

1,128 

5 

124 

43 

5,874 

Oregon; 

1975 

3,781 

160 

2,661 

626 

123 

20 

7,371 

1976 

3,561 

203 

3,174 

1,082 

108 

25 

8,153 

1977 

3,590 

228 

2,913 

1,021 

115 

11 

7,876 

1978 

3,549 

235 

3,235 

1,039 

121 

22 

7,997 

1979 

3,209 

223 

3,167 

956 

111 

29 

7,694 

1980 

3,134 

186 

2,399 

797 

105 

19 

6,639 

1981 

2,702 

216 

1,981 

677 

95 

24 

5,695 

1982 

3,440 

175 

1,688 

312 

126 

17 

5,758 

1983 

3,374 

257 

2,902 

789 

112 

31 

7,464 

1984 

3,078 

249 

3,164 

920 

101 

38 

7,550 

1985 

3,332 

268 

3,480 

891 

121 

34 

8,127 

1/  Less  than  500,000  board  feet. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:     Prepared  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Washington  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Oregon  Department  of  Forestry. 
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Table  11 --Montana  and  Idaho  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1975-85 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau 

Bureau 

State  and 

of  Indian 

of  Land 

National 

year 

Private 

State 

Affairs 

Management 

Forest 

Total 

Montana: 

1975 

500.9 

9.8 

48.6 

4.8 

444.5 

1,008.6 

1976 

569.9 

17.3 

44.1 

4.6 

470.4 

1,106.1 

1977 

556.8 

18.8 

46.0 

5.1 

498.9 

1,125.6 

1978 

626.7 

27.5 

53.6 

5.1 

458.6 

1,171.5 

1979 

567.5 

28.3 

42.6 

5.4 

4517 

1,095.5 

1980 

466.6 

26.0 

38.0 

5.6 

408.9 

944.8 

1981 

434.0 

28.9 

38.0 

9.1 

R  432.5 

R  942.4 

1982 

492.4 

29.5 

29.8 

10.6 

274.5 

836.8 

1983 

568.7 

27.1 

37.9 

14.8 

569.2 

1,2177 

1984 

555.6 

24.9 

45.0 

5.3 

479.3 

1,110.0 

1985 

560.1 

26.0 

18.8 

7.9 

551.4 

1,164.2 

Idaho: 

1975 

790.8 

93.1 

4.2 

27.1 

677.5 

1,5927 

1976 

700.7 

193.6 

4.0 

20.2 

1,009.5 

1,927.8 

1977 

734.8 

161.5 

4.1 

20.9 

826.5 

1 ,747.8 

1978 

767.6 

218.7 

11.4 

17.5 

841.6 

1,856.8 

1979 

R  786.0 

1627 

8.9 

157 

833.5 

R  1,806.9 

1980 

857.6 

140.8 

4.5 

15.9 

606.0 

1,624.8 

1981 

R  727.7 

149.5 

8.6 

18.9 

564.0 

R  1,4687 

1982 

642.2 

82.3 

10.9 

177 

450.2 

1,203.3 

1983 

727.0 

155.0 

19.2 

21.8 

791.1 

1,714.1 

1984 

860.8 

197.5 

17.5 

13.3 

687.8 

1,776.8 

1985 

R  646.2 

170.4 

R  14.1 

24.4 

R  733.6 

R  1,5887 

R  =  revised. 


Source:    respective  agencies. 
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Table  12~British  Columbia  timber  harvest,  1976-86 

(In  thousand  cubic  meters) 

Year  Coast  1/  Interior  2/  Total 


1976 

32 

192 

37 

226 

62  418 

1977 

28 

558 

41 

412 

69  970 

1978 

32 

328 

42 

835 

75  163 

1979 

30 

568 

45 

627 

76  195 

1980 

30 

174 

44 

090 

74  804 

1981 

31 

243 

41 

341 

72  584 

1982 

21 

352 

34 

879 

56  231 

1983 

26 

846 

44 

597 

71  443 

1984 

27 

229 

47 

328 

74  557 

1985 

27 

722 

49 

146 

76  868 

1986  3/ 

16 

941 

28 

369 

45  310 

1/  Comprises  all  of  Vancouver  Forest  District  and  one-half  of 
Prince  Rupert  Forest  District. 

2/  Compnses  Cariboo,  Kamloops,  Nelson,  and  Prince  George 
Forest  Districts  and  one-half  of  Prince  Rupert  Forest  District. 

3/  As  of  July  31. 

Source:     Ministry  of  Forests  Annual  Report,  Province  of  British 
Columbia  (respective  years). 
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Table  13--Alaska  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1975-85 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau  of 

Bureau   of 

Land   Management 

National   Forest 

Year 

State 

Private 

Indian  Affairs 

Free  use 

Cut 

Total 

Tongass 

Chugach 

Total 

Total 

1975 

33.540 

20.750 

52 

50 

930 

980 

408,371 

4.683 

413.054 

468.376 

1976 

41.714 

15.000 

1.011 

844 

295 

1.139 

462.776 

9,402 

472.178 

531,042 

1977 

60.251 

0 

6.145 

325 

29 

354 

412.331 

8,369 

420.700 

487,450 

1978 

30.301 

0 

4.040 

1.862 

149 

2.011 

398,701 

9.673 

408.574 

444,926 

1979 

32.382 

0 

2.629 

656 

159 

815 

453,200 

6,300 

459.500 

495.326 

1980 

47.547 

70.300 

17.000 

484 

50 

534 

452,121 

1.565 

453.686 

589.067 

1981 

53.687 

122.000 

702 

330 

32 

362 

385,690 

1.814 

387.504 

564.255 

1982 

35.198 

209.200 

2.895 

340 

79 

419 

344,857 

679 

345,536 

593.248 

1983 

35.511 

232.000 

5.900 

346 

30 

376 

251,177 

751 

251,927 

525.714 

1984 

28.044 

202.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260.977 

545 

261,522 

491.566 

1985 

12,864 

263.300 

871 

205 

66 

271 

265.300 

354 

265.654 

542,960 

Source:     respective  agencies. 
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Table  14-California  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1975-85 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau  of 

Bureau  of 

Land 

National 

Year 

Private  1/ 

State 

Indian  Affairs 

fVlanagement 

Forest  1/ 

Total 

1975 

2,712 

35 

18 

46 

1,523 

4,334 

1976 

2,757 

40 

38 

6 

1,890 

4,731 

1977 

2,964 

28 

38 

19 

1,738 

4,787 

1978 

2,783 

28 

47 

8 

1,798 

4,664 

1979 

2,265 

26 

48 

18 

1,727 

4,084 

1980 

1,863 

20 

42 

8 

1,508 

3,441 

1981 

1.722 

15 

22 

7 

1,093 

2,859 

1982 

1,501 

42 

8 

9 

937 

2,497 

1983 

1,890 

43 

14 

25 

1,676 

3,648 

1984 

2,093 

34 

21 

7 

1,559 

3,714 

1985 

2,172 

36 

5 

17 

1,826 

4,056 

1/  This  figure  includes  sawtimber, 
products. 

Source:     respective  agencies. 


poles,  posts,  fuelwood,  cull  logs,  and  other  miscellaneous  convertible 
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Table  15— Employment  in  forest  products  Industries  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  1976-87 

(In  thousands  of  persons) 


Washington  and 

Oregon 

Washington 

Oregon 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

wood 

allied 

w/ood 

allied 

wood 

allied 

Year 

Total 

products 

products 

Total 

products 

products 

Total 

products 

products 

1976 

154.6 

127.4 

27.2 

68.4 

51.0 

17.4 

86.2 

76.4 

9.8 

1977 

161.4 

133.3 

28.1 

71.6 

53.9 

17.7 

89.8 

79.4 

10.4 

1978 

159.3 

136.5 

22.8 

69.1 

55.1 

14.0 

90.2 

81.4 

8.8 

1979 

159.4 

133.8 

25.6 

68.4 

52.6 

15.8 

91.0 

81.2 

9.8 

1980 

144.0 

116.0 

28.0 

64.1 

46.5 

17.6 

79.9 

69.5 

10.4 

1981 

135.7 

108.2 

27.5 

61.6 

44.4 

17.2 

74.1 

63.8 

10.3 

1982 

120.4 

94.6 

25.8 

55.2 

39.0 

16.2 

65.2 

55.6 

9.6 

1983 

128.7 

103.7 

25.0 

56.8 

41.1 

15.7 

71.9 

62.6 

9,3 

1984 

132.9 

107.7 

25.2 

57.2 

41.0 

16.2 

75.7 

667 

9.0 

1985 

126.1 

100.9 

25.2 

53.4 

37.3 

16.0 

72.7 

63.6 

9.1 

1986 

126.0 

100.6 

25.4 

53.1 

36.7 

16.4 

72.9 

63.9 

9.0 

1987: 

January 

125.4 

99.6 

25.8 

53.3 

36.3 

17.0 

72.1 

63.3 

8.8 

February 

125.4 

99.7 

25.7 

53.4 

36.5 

16.9 

72.0 

63.2 

8.8 

March 

126.1 

100.3 

25.8 

54.0 

36.9 

17.1 

72.1 

63.4 

8.7 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

125.6 

99.9 

25.8 

53.6 

36.6 

17.0 

72.1 

63.3 

8.8 

April 

128.4 

102.5 

25.9 

54.9 

37.7 

17.2 

73.5 

64.8 

8.7 

May 

131.4 

105.4 

26.0 

56.4 

39.1 

17.3 

75.0 

66.3 

8.7 

June 

135.0 

108.4 

26.6 

57.6 

40.0 

17.6 

77.4 

68.4 

9.0 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

131.6 

105.4 

26.2 

56.3 

38.9 

17.4 

75.3 

66.5 

8.8 

July 

August 

September 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

2d  quarter 

1987  change 

in  employment 

From: 

1st  qtr.  1987       6.0 

5.5 

.4 

2.7 

2,3 

.4 

3.2 

3.2 

0.0 

2d  qtr.  1986 

3.9 

3.0 

.9 

2.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

-.3 

Note:     "Lumber  and  wood  products"  and  "Paper  and  allied  products"  columns  may  not  add  to  "Total"  because  of 
rounding. 

Source:     State  employment  agencies.     Includes  both  covered  and  noncovered  employment.     The  lumber  and  wood 
products  industry  includes  logging,  lumber,  plywood,  poles  and  piling,  and  miscellaneous  wood  products  (excludes 
furniture).     The  paper  and  allied  products  industry  includes  pulp,  paper,  paperboard,  and  building  board  products. 
Data  are  based  on  place  of  residence. 
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Table  16— Employment  in  forest  products  industries  in  California  and  Alaska,  1976-87 

(In  thousands  of  persons) 


California 

Alaska 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Year 

Total 

wood  products 

allied  products 

Total 

wood  products 

allied 

products 

1976 

96.6 

59.9 

36.7 

3.4 

2.3 

1.1 

1977 

104.2 

66.6 

37.6 

3.6 

2.2 

1.4 

1978 

107.1 

69.9 

37.2 

2.9 

1.8 

1.1 

1979 

107.8 

68.7 

39.1 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1980 

101.3 

62.6 

38.7 

3.4 

2.3 

1.1 

1981 

96.6 

57.9 

38.7 

2.8 

1.9 

.9 

1982 

83.7 

46.2 

37.5 

2.6 

1.8 

.8 

1983 

87.5 

50.2 

37.3 

2.7 

1.9 

.8 

1984 

94.5 

55.4 

39.1 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

1985 

95.7 

55.9 

39.8 

2.3 

1.7 

.6 

1986 

99.0 

59.5 

39.6 

2.7 

1.9 

.8 

1987: 

January 

102.2 

60.4 

41,8 

1.8 

1.0 

.8 

February 

102.4 

60.3 

42.1 

2.2 

1.4 

.8 

March 

105.6 

61.2 

44.4 

2.5 

1.7 

.8 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

103.4 

60.6 

42.8 

2.2 

1.4 

.8 

April 

May 

June 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

July 

August 

September 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

• 

1987  average 

...                       1  ct 

quarter  1987  change 

in  em 

nln\/mpnt    -   -    -   -    - 

~     "     "     ~ 

---------      1^1 

jiuy  1 1  Id  1 1 

From: 

4th  quarter  1986 

.5 

-2.1 

2.6 

-.5 

-.5 

0.0 

1st  quarter  1986 

11.8 

7.8 

4.0 

.2 

.2 

0.0 

Source:     State  employment  agencies.     Data  are  based  on  place  of  residence. 
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Table  1 /--Employment  in  forest  products  industries  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  1976-87 

(In  thousands  of  persons) 


Montana 

Idaho 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Year 

v»/ood  products 

allied 

products 

Total 

wood 

products 

allied  products 

1976 

9.1 

1/ 

18.6 

17.4 

1.2 

1977 

9.3 

1/ 

19.0 

17.8 

1.2 

1978 

10.7 

1/ 

20.1 

18.8 

1.3 

1979 

11.1 

1/ 

19.9 

18.5 

1.4 

1980 

8.7 

1/ 

17.5 

16.1 

1.4 

1981 

8.8 

1/ 

16.6 

15.1 

1.5 

1982 

6.8 

1/ 

13.6 

12.1 

1.5 

1983 

8.0 

1/ 

15.7 

14.0 

1.7 

1984 

8.3 

1/ 

15.6 

13.9 

1.7 

1985 

8.4 

1/ 

15.4 

13.6 

1.8 

1986 

8.1 

1/ 

15.0 

13.1 

1.8 

1987: 

January 

8.5 

1/ 

14.5 

12.7 

1.8 

February 

8.5 

1/ 

14.1 

12.3 

1.8 

March 

8.2 

1/ 

13.6 

11.8 

1.8 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

8.4 

1/ 

14.1 

12.3 

1,8 

April 

8.1 

1/ 

13.4 

11.6 

1.8 

May 

8.2 

1/ 

13.9 

12.1 

1.8 

June 

8.6 

1/ 

14.8 

13.0 

1.8 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

8.3 

1/ 

14.0 

12.2 

1.8 

July 

August 

September 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

-  -  -  2d 

quarter  1987 

change  in 

employment  -  -  -  - 

From: 

1st  quarter  1987 

-.1 

1/ 

-.1 

-.1 

0,0 

2d  quarter  1986 

.4 

1/ 

-.2 

-.2 

00 

1/  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

Note:     "Lumber  and  wood  products"  and  "Paper  and  allied  products"  columns  for  Idaho  may  not  add  to 
"Total"  because  of  rounding. 

Source:     State  employment  agencies.     Data  are  based  on  place  of  residence. 
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Table  18--Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From  Seattle  Customs  District 


From   Coiumbia-Snake  Customs   District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Port- 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

cedar 

softwoods 

Total 


Port- 
Douglas-  Other  Douglas-  Orford-  Other 
tir            softwoods               Total               fir                   cedar          softwoods 


To  all   countries 


1976 

2.737,074 

945.649 

26.576 

1,764,849 

1.792.944 

527.889 

1.265.055 

944.130 

417.760 

26.576 

499,794 

1977 

2.555,615 

966.763 

16.721 

1,572,131 

1.674.860 

556.419 

1.118.441 

880.755 

410.344 

16.721 

453,690 

1978 

2.847,394 

1.139.267 

24.493 

1,683,634 

1.915.979 

619,500 

1.296.479 

931.415 

519.767 

24,493 

387,155 

1979 

3.233.652 

1.309,179 

22.693 

1,901,780 

2.249.963 

732.392 

1.517.571 

983,689 

576.787 

22,693 

384,209 

1980 

2.631.817 

1,262,210 

12.300 

1,357,307 

1.699.138 

645.073 

1.054.065 

932.679 

617.137 

12,300 

303.242 

1981 

1.987.159 

1,017,154 

15.520 

954,485 

1.315,882 

579.034 

736.848 

671.277 

438.120 

15,520 

217.637 

1982 

2.567.644 

1,427,835 

11.299 

1,128,510 

1.596,793 

729.844 

866.949 

970.851 

697.991 

11,299 

261,561 

1983 

2.591.519 

1,417,718 

8.932 

1,164,869 

1.739.776 

796.299 

943.477 

851.743 

621.419 

8.932 

221,392 

1984 

2.722.243 

1,568.803 

11.124 

1,142,316 

1.789.184 

847.295 

941.889 

933.059 

721.508 

11.124 

200,427 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

3.004.125 

1.749.683 

12.367 

1,242.075 

1.878.870 

844.281 

1.034.589 

1.125.255 

905.402 

12.367 

207,486 

qtr. 

710,375 

435.807 

2,511 

272.057 

458.181 

228.426 

229.755 

252.194 

207.381 

2.511 

42,302 

2d 

qtr. 

677.594 

387.860 

246 

289.488 

431.667 

189.356 

242.311 

245.927 

198.504 

246 

47,177 

3d 

qtr. 

650.000 

375,931 

5,575 

268.494 

395.018 

164.762 

230.256 

254.982 

211.169 

5,575 

38,238 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

742.139 

411,110 

3,832 

327,197 

453.746 

183.120 

270,626 

288.393 

227.990 

3,832 

56,571 

1986 

2.780.108 

1,610.708 

12,164 

1.157,236 

1.738.612 

765.664 

972,948 

1.041.496 

845.044 

12,164 

184,288 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

775,764 

459.423 

3,265 

313.076 

470.706 

221.274 

249.432 

305.058 

238.149 

3,265 

63,644 

2d 
3d 

4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 
qtr. 

762.660 

436.028 

1,320 

325.312 

518.176 

241.266 

276.910 

244.484 

194.762 

1,320 

48,402 

1987 

total 

To  Japan 


1976 

2,547,037 

901.911 

24,573 

1.620.553 

1.623,064 

491.451 

1.131.613 

923.973 

410.460 

24,573 

488.940 

1977 

2.348.325 

933,813 

16.721 

1.397.791 

1,496,627 

526.255 

970.372 

851.698 

407.558 

16,721 

427.419 

1978 

2.521.885 

1,103,562 

22.814 

1.395.509 

1.630,247 

589.654 

1.040.593 

891,638 

513.908 

22,814 

354,916 

1979 

2.959.726 

1,279,177 

20.611 

1.659,938 

1.998.315 

705.921 

1.292.394 

961,411 

573.256 

20.611 

367.544 

1980 

2.344.322 

1,175.407 

12.300 

1.156.615 

1.488.494 

602.605 

885.889 

855,828 

572.802 

12.300 

270.726 

1981 

1.603.941 

846.474 

15,495 

741.972 

1.003.391 

452.724 

550.667 

600.550 

393.750 

15.495 

191.305 

1982 

1,738,187 

990,634 

11,272 

736,281 

992,903 

457.649 

535.254 

745.264 

532.985 

11.272 

201.027 

1983 

1,591.286 

895,716 

8,932 

686.638 

933,684 

430.437 

503.247 

657,602 

465.279 

8.932 

183,391 

1984 

1.519.369 

911.973 

10,819 

596.577 

889,122 

427.194 

461.928 

630,247 

484.779 

10,819 

134,649 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

1.617.061 

1.014.806 

11,946 

590.309 

916.423 

454.643 

461.780 

700,638 

560.163 

11.946 

128,529 

qtr. 

408.373 

263.123 

2,511 

142.739 

235.198 

121,243 

113.955 

173.175 

141.880 

2.511 

28.784 

2d 

qtr. 

393.424 

277.247 

230 

115.947 

212.686 

119,539 

93,147 

180.738 

157.708 

230 

22,800 

3d 

qtr. 

459.579 

331.684 

5,575 

122.320 

235.305 

138,409 

96.896 

224.274 

193.275 

5.575 

25,424 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

507.335 

344.143 

3,832 

159.360 

261,780 

144,960 

116.820 

245.555 

199.183 

3.832 

42.540 

1986 

1.768.711 

1.216,197 

12,148 

540.366 

944.969 

524,151 

420.818 

823.742 

692.046 

12.148 

119.548 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

551.039 

379,651 

3.119 

168.269 

285.454 

164,708 

120.746 

265.585 

214.943 

3.119 

47,523 

2d 
3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 
qtr. 

423.775 

290,264 

1,179 

132,332 

233.449 

129.652 

103.797 

190.326 

160.612 

1.179 

28.535 

1987 

total 
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Table  18-VoIume  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  (continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Year  and 
quarter 


From  both  customs  districts 


Port- 
Douglas-        Orford-  Other 
Total               ffr               cedar          softwoods 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


Douglas-  Other 

Total  fir  softwoods 


From   Columbia-Snake   Customs   District 


Total 


Port- 
Douglas-  Orford-  Other 
fir                     cedar           softwoods 


To  Canada 


1976 

48,289 

14.803 

1977 

15,698 

9.531 

1978 

12,638 

9.361 

1979 

24,124 

7.737 

1980 

985 

395 

1981 

1,332 

392 

1982 

4.757 

635 

1983 

5.216 

397 

1984 

10.461 

2.406 

1985 

32.802 

36 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2.065 

- 

2d  qtr. 

3.583 

230 

3d  qtr. 

2.907 

— 

4th  qtr. 

50.232 

2.081 

1986  total 

58.787 

2.311 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

26.525 

4.034 

2d  qtr. 

13.906 

1.044 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1967  total 

33.486 

48,289 

14.803 

33,486 

6.167 

15,698 

9.531 

6,167 

3.277 

12,638 

9,361 

3,277 

16.387 

24,124 

7.737 

16,387 

590 

985 

395 

590 

940 

1,332 

392 

940 

4.122 

4,757 

635 

4.122 

4.819 

5,216 

397 

4.819 

6.055 

10.461 

2.406 

8.055 

32.766 

32,802 

36 

32.766 

2.065 

2.065 

.. 

2.065 

3.353 

3.583 

230 

3.353 

2.907 

2.907 

- 

2.907 

48,151 

45.065 

2,081 

42,984 

5,167 


5,167 


56.476 


22,491 
12,862 


53.620 


24.380 
13.906 


2.311 


4.034 
1.044 


51.309 


20,346 
12,862 


5,167 
2.145 


5.167 
2.145 


To   South   Korea 


1976 

130.069 

26.454 

- 

103.615 

117.007 

21.068 

95.939 

13,062 

5.386 

- 

7.676 

1977 

187.967 

21,201 

~ 

166.766 

162,252 

20.418 

141.834 

25.715 

783 

— 

24.932 

1978 

307.865 

24,844 

- 

283,021 

271,887 

20,426 

251.461 

35.978 

4.418 

— 

31.560 

1979 

245,314 

20.342 

- 

224.972 

227,072 

18,653 

208.419 

18.242 

1.689 

— 

16.553 

1980 

191,387 

11.796 

— 

179.591 

163.988 

9,549 

154.439 

27,399 

2,247 

— 

25,152 

1981 

147,833 

10.919 

- 

136.914 

132.675 

9,333 

123.342 

15.158 

1,586 

- 

13,572 

1982 

254,736 

27.809 

— 

226.927 

220.126 

23,841 

196.285 

34.610 

3,968 

— 

30.642 

1983 

285,638 

19,388 

- 

266.250 

259.368 

16,406 

242.952 

26.270 

2,982 

- 

23,288 

1984 

264.249 

6,007 

7 

258.235 

236,609 

4,790 

231,819 

27,640 

1.217 

7 

25.416 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

297.629 

10.746 

34 

286.849 

263,665 

6,900 

256,765 

33,964 

3.846 

34 

30.084 

67.224 

1.683 

- 

65.541 

58.211 

1.388 

56,823 

9.013 

295 

.. 

8.718 

2d  qtr. 

99.713 

3.895 

16 

95.802 

87.797 

3.513 

84,284 

11.916 

382 

16 

11.518 

3d  qtr. 

92.889 

3.054 

- 

89.835 

88,489 

3.054 

85,435 

4.400 

- 

- 

4.400 

4th  qtr. 

65,735 

1.138 

"" 

64.597 

60,095 

738 

59.357 

5.640 

400 

- 

5.240 

1986  total 

325.561 

9,770 

16 

315.775 

294.592 

8.693 

285.899 

30.969 

1.077 

16 

29.876 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

74.697 

1.776 

22 

72,899 

70,285 

1.056 

69.229 

4,412 

720 

22 

3.670 

2d  qtr, 
3d  qtr. 
4th  qtr. 

123.031 

3.037 

- 

119.994 

109.058 

2.537 

106,521 

13.973 

500 

~ 

13.473 

1987  total 

To  People's   Republic  of  China 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986; 

1st   qtr. 

2d   qtr. 

3d   qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


87.785 
219.237 
533.102 
699.240 
845.188 
1,029.559 

232.555 

172.511 

92,312 

110.938 


69.901 
149.592 
390.047 
497.020 
624,676 
716.273 

170.959 

101.072 

39.309 

63.034 


17.884 
69.645 
143.055 
202.220 
220.512 
313,286 

43.271 
170.779 
358.762 
535.418 
589,661 
644,370 

31.884 
111.058 
244.198 
347.576 
402,321 
379,929 

11.387 
59.721 
114.564 
187.842 
187,340 
264,441 

44.514 
48,458 
174,340 
163.822 
255.527 
385.189 

38.017 
38,534 
145,849 
149,444 
222.355 
336.344 

61.596 
71.439 
53.003 
47.904 

162.561 

123.487 

66.088 

82.549 

105.765 
64.907 
21.499 
34.645 

56.796 
58.580 
44,589 
47,904 

69.994 
49.024 
26.224 
28.389 

65.194 
36,165 
17,810 
28.389 

233.942 

434,685 

226.816 

207,869 

173.631 

147.558 

44.982 
51.589 

83.690 
138.543 

48.764 
93.329 

34.926 
45.214 

31.962 
36.738 

21,906 
30,353 

6,497 
9,924 
28,491 
14,378 
33,172 
48,845 

4,800 

12,859 

8,414 


1986  total        608,316 


1987: 
1st   qtr. 
2d   qtr. 
3d   qtr. 
4th   qtr. 


1987   total 


115,652 
175.281 


374.374 


70.670 
123,692 


26.073 


10,056 
6.375 


Source-  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District  includes  all  Oregon  ports  and  Longview  and  Vancouver,  Washington. 
Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all  coastal  and  inland  ports  in  the  State  of  Washington,  except  Longview  and  Vancouver.  Data  are  compiled 
from   Department  of  Commerce   records  at  the  end   of  each  quarter. 
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Table  19— Value  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts  by 
species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  dollars) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs   District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Douglas- 
fir 


Port- 

Orford- 

cedar 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Port- 
Douglas-  Other  Douglas-  Orford-  Other 
fir            softwoods            Total               fir                   cedar          softwoods 


To  all   countries 


1976 

775,113 

266.523 

20.086 

488,504 

490,246 

141.989 

348.257 

284.867 

124.534 

20,087 

140,247 

1977 

826.698 

311.269 

17.049 

498,380 

526,412 

171.541 

354,871 

300,286 

139.728 

17,049 

143,509 

1978 

992,207 

413,645 

24,923 

553,639 

637,818 

212.305 

425,513 

354,389 

201,340 

24,923 

128,126 

1979 

1,480,036 

624,090 

24.419 

831,527 

991,513 

331.874 

659,639 

488.523 

292,216 

24,419 

171,888 

1980 

1,308.858 

634,898 

16.596 

657,364 

835,524 

317,744 

517,780 

473,334 

317,154 

16,596 

139,584 

1981 

882.942 

476,653 

24.911 

381.378 

565,564 

266,847 

298,717 

317,378 

209,806 

24,911 

82,661 

1982 

1.014.909 

600,254 

18,719 

395,936 

605,089 

299,524 

305.565 

409,820 

300,730 

18,719 

90,371 

1983 

892,436 

500,178 

11,007 

381.251 

580,518 

272,311 

308.207 

311,918 

227.867 

11,007 

73.044 

1984 

903,796 

533,451 

14,148 

356,197 

575,879 

281,943 

293,936 

327,917 

251.509 

14,148 

62.260 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

972,469 

586,597 

14,166 

371,707 

586,974 

277.856 

309,119 

385,495 

308,741 

14,166 

62.588 

235,304 

148,923 

2.679 

83,702 

147,430 

76.036 

71.394 

87.874 

72,887 

2,679 

12,308 

2d  qtr. 

222.438 

134,584 

140 

87,714 

136.622 

62.967 

73.654 

85.816 

71,617 

140 

14,059 

3d  qtr. 

219.187 

132,666 

3,830 

82.691 

126.226 

55.045 

71.181 

92.961 

77,621 

3.830 

11,510 

4th  qtr. 

252,651 

151,183 

4,433 

97,035 

141.810 

62,584 

79.226 

110.842 

88,600 

4.433 

17,809 

1986  total 

929,580 

567,356 

11,082 

351,142 

552,088 

256,632 

295.455 

377,493 

310.725 

11,082 

55,686 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

279,351 

176,180 

5.011 

98,160 

156,256 

79.906 

76.350 

123,095 

96.274 

5,011 

21,809 

2d  qtr. 
3d  qtr. 
4th  qtr. 

264,983 

161,053 

1,214 

102,716 

168.529 

81.435 

87.094 

96.454 

79,618 

1,214 

15,622 

1987  total 

To  Japan 


1976 

734,412 

256,673 

17,918 

459,821 

457.248 

134.894 

322.354 

277,164 

121,779 

17,918 

137,467 

1977 

776.630 

303,248 

17,049 

456,333 

484,006 

164,626 

319.380 

292,624 

138,622 

17,049 

136,953 

1978 

908,627 

404,134 

22,763 

481,730 

566,494 

204,832 

361,662 

342,133 

199,302 

22.763 

120,068 

1979 

1.387.602 

612,160 

22,271 

753,171 

910,338 

323,034 

587,304 

477,264 

289,126 

22,271 

165,867 

1980 

1.190,875 

593,484 

16,596 

580.795 

750,369 

297,359 

453,010 

440,506 

296,125 

16,596 

127,785 

1981 

740,943 

404,395 

24,889 

311.659 

451,171 

213.444 

237,727 

289,772 

190,951 

24,889 

73,932 

1982 

716,343 

424,685 

18,679 

272.979 

392.047 

190,836 

201,209 

324,296 

233,847 

18,679 

71,770 

1983 

583,048 

331,171 

11.007 

240.870 

336,125 

156,671 

179,454 

246,923 

174.500 

11,007 

61,416 

1984 

535.175 

324,484 

13.946 

196,744 

302,800 

148,370 

154,430 

232,375 

176.114 

13,946 

42,315 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

560,675 

360,035 

13,965 

186,675 

304,521 

157,596 

146.925 

256.154 

202.439 

13,965 

39,750 

147,019 

96.921 

2,679 

47,418 

80,922 

42,757 

38,165 

66.097 

54.164 

2,679 

9,254 

2d  qtr. 

139,622 

101.416 

117 

38.088 

72,339 

41,630 

30,709 

67.283 

59.786 

117 

7.380 

3d  qtr. 

165.358 

119.326 

3,830 

42,202 

80,549 

46,617 

33,931 

84,810 

72.708 

3,830 

8,271 

4th  qtr. 

192.859 

133.263 

4.433 

55.163 

92.908 

52,091 

40,818 

99,950 

81.172 

4,433 

14.345 

1986  total 

644.858 

450,926 

11.059 

182,871 

326.718 

183,095 

143,623 

318,140 

267.830 

11,059 

39.250 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

220,900 

154,942 

4,927 

61.031 

107.770 

64,537 

43.233 

113,130 

90,405 

4,927 

17.798 

2d  qtr. 
3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

171,124 

119,662 

1,130 

50.332 

89.715 

49.684 

40,031 

81,409 

69,978 

1,130 

10.302 

1987  total 
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Table  19— Value  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts  by 
species  and  destination,  1976-87  (continued) 

(In  thousand  dollars) 


From   both   customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Coiumbia-Snal<e  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Port- 
Douglas-        Orford-  Other 
fir               cedar          softwoods 


Douglas-  Other 

Total  fir  softwoods 


Total 


Port- 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  Canada 


1976 

7,908 

2.733 

1977 

3,545 

2.154 

1978 

2,933 

2.129 

1979 

7,223 

2,435 

1980 

323 

133 

1981 

463 

173 

1982 

1,068 

137 

1983 

1,046 

55 

1984 

2,081 

549 

1985 

6,390 

16 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

219 

- 

2d  qtr. 

1.036 

32 

3d  qtr. 

431 

— 

4th  qtr. 

10,553 

386 

1986  total 

12,239 

416 

1987; 

1st  qtr. 

5,098 

534 

2d  qtr. 

2,225 

138 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

5.175 

1,391 

804 

4.788 

190 

290 

931 

991 

1.531 

6,374 

219 

1.005 

431 

10.167 


7.908 

2.733 

5.175 

3.545 

2,154 

1.391 

2.933 

2,129 

804 

7.223 

2,435 

4,788 

323 

133 

190 

463 

173 

290 

1,068 

137 

931 

1,046 

55 

991 

2,081 

549 

1,531 

6,390 

16 

6,374 

219 

.. 

219 

1.036 

32 

1.005 

431 

— 

431 

9.365 

386 

8.978 

1,189 


1,189 


11,822 


4,564 
2,087 


11,051 


4,589 
2,225 


418 


534 
138 


10,633 


4,055 
2,087 


1,189 
509 


1,189 
509 


To  South  Korea 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d   qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th   qtr. 


1987  total 


27,546 
44,949 
76,839 
80,173 
71,675 
47,481 
76,415 
84.776 
77.339 
85,611 

19,130 
28,828 
25,331 
17,209 


5,664 
4,811 
6,392 
6,982 
4,116 
4,027 
9,169 
5,481 
1,723 
2.803 

504 

1.049 

1,056 

300 


2 
15 


23 


21,882 
40.138 
70.447 
73.191 
67.559 
43,454 
67,246 
79,295 
75,614 
82.793 

18,626 
27.756 
24.274 
16,909 


24,400 

4,350 

20,050 

38,738 

4,672 

34,066 

67,974 

5,333 

62,641 

73,751 

6,376 

67,373 

62,108 

3,279 

58.829 

43,048 

3,513 

39,535 

66,657 

8,136 

58,521 

76,707 

4,630 

72,077 

68,951 

1,358 

67,593 

75,078 

1,695 

73,383 

16,780 

427 

16.352 

25.389 

933 

24,455 

24.253 

1.056 

23.196 

15.730 

196 

15,534 

3,146 

1,315 

6,211 

139 

8,865 

1,059 

6,422 

604 

9,567 

837 

4,433 

514 

9,758 

1,033 

8,069 

851 

8,389 

365 

10.533 

1,108 

2.351 

77 

3.439 

115 

1.078 

- 

1,480 

104 

2 

15 


23 


1,831 
6,072 
7,606 
5,818 
8,730 
3,919 
8,725 
7.218 
8,022 
9,410 

2,274 
3,301 
1,078 
1,376 


1986  total 

90,498 

2,909 

23 

87,565 

62.152 

2.612 

79.537 

8.348 

296 

23 

8,029 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

20,436 

484 

20 

19,932 

19,202 

279 

18.923 

1.234 

204 

20 

1,010 

2d  qtr. 

35.672 

782 

— 

34,890 

31,793 

637 

31.156 

3.879 

145 

— 

3,734 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

To  People's  Republic   of  China 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986; 

1st   qtr. 

2d   qtr. 

3d   qtr. 

4th   qtr. 


1987: 
1st   qtr. 
2d  qtr. 
3d  qtr. 
4th   qtr. 


41,433 
88,000 
207,078 
220,458 
254,969 
312,178 

68,881 
50,708 
27,056 
29,827 


1986  total        176,472 


30,293 
47,777 


34,285 
63,977 
158,699 
161,616 
199,224 
221,344 

51,472 
30,502 
11,712 
16,947 


110,633 


19,054 
34,733 


7,148 
24,023 
48,379 
58,842 
65,745 
90,834 

21,326 
67,639 
138,219 
164,982 
184,041 
195,164 

16,692 

47,363 

99,194 

110,449 

128,413 

117,736 

4,634 
20,276 
39,025 
54,533 
55,628 
77,428 

20,107 
20,361 
68,859 
55,476 
80,928 
117,014 

17,593 
16,614 
59.505 
51,167 
70,811 
103,609 

17,409 
20,207 
15,344 
12,880 

49,465 
36,862 
20,023 
22,519 

32,836 

20,033 

6,840 

9,639 

16,629 
16,828 
13.183 
12,880 

19,416 

13,847 

7,033 

7,308 

18,536 

10,468 

4,872 

7,308 

65,840 

128,869 

69,348 

59,520 

447,604 

41.284 

11,239 
13,044 

22.594 
37.729 

13,598 
26,248 

8,996 
11,481 

7,699 
10,048 

5,456 
8,485 

2.514 
3,747 
9,354 
4,309 
10,116 
13,406 

780 
3,379 
2,161 


6,320 


2,243 
1,563 


1987   total 


Note:      Individual  columns   may  not  add  to  totals  because   of  rounding. 

Source-      U  S    Department  of  Commerce.     The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export  statistics  is  the  value  at  the   seaport  or  border  port  of 
exportation       It  is   based  on  the  selling  price   (or  cost  if  not  sold)   and  includes   inland  freight,   insurance,  and   other  charges  to  the   port  of 
exportation      Columbia-Snake  Customs   District  includes  all  Oregon   ports  and   Longview  and  Vancouver,  Washington.      Seattle  Customs  District 
includes  all   coastal  and   inland  ports  in  the   State  of  Washington,   except   Longview  and  Vancouver.      Data  are   compiled  from   Department  of 
Commerce  records  at  the   end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  20--Average  value  of  softwood  logs  exported  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both 

customs  districts 

From   Seattle  Custo 

■ns   District 

From 

Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Port- 

Port- 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

Douglas- 

Other 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

Total 

fir 

softwoods 

Total 

fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  all 

countries 

1976 

283.19 

281.84 

755.83 

276.80 

273.43 

268.98 

275.29 

301.73 

298.10 

755.83 

280.61 

1977 

323.48 

321.97 

1,019.62 

317.01 

314.30 

308.29 

317.26 

340.94 

340.51 

1.019.62 

316.32 

1978 

348.46 

363.08 

1,017.56 

328.84 

332.89 

342.70 

328.21 

380.48 

387.37 

1.017.56 

330.94 

1979 

457.70 

476.70 

1,076.06 

437.24 

440.68 

453.14 

434.67 

496.62 

506.62 

1.076.06 

445.56 

1980 

497.32 

503.00 

1,349.27 

484.32 

491.73 

492.57 

491.22 

507.50 

513.91 

1.349.27 

460.31 

1981 

444.32 

468.61 

1,605.09 

399.56 

429.80 

460.85 

405.40 

472.80 

478.88 

1.605.09 

379.81 

1982 

395.27 

420.40 

1,656.70 

350.88 

378.94 

410.40 

352.46 

422.12 

430.85 

1,656.70 

345.51 

1983 

344,37 

352.81 

1.232.31 

327.29 

333.67 

341.97 

326.67 

366.21 

366.69 

1,232.31 

329.93 

1984 

332.00 

340.04 

1,271.75 

311.82 

321.87 

332.76 

312.07 

351.44 

348.59 

1.271.75 

310.64 

1985 

1986: 
1st  qtr. 

323.71 

335.26 

1,145.43 

299.26 

312.41 

329.10 

298.78 

342.58 

341.00 

1.145.43 

301.65 

331.24 

341.72 

1,067.03 

307.66 

321.77 

332.87 

310.74 

348.44 

351.46 

1.067.03 

290.95 

2d  qtr. 

328.28 

346.99 

568.77 

303.00 

316.50 

332.53 

303.97 

348.95 

360.78 

568.77 

298.01 

3d  qtr. 

337.21 

352.90 

687.05 

307.98 

319.54 

334.09 

309.14 

364.58 

367.58 

687.05 

301.01 

4th  qtr. 

340.44 

367.74 

1,156.78 

296.56 

312.53 

341.76 

292.75 

384.34 

388.61 

1.155.78 

314.81 

1986  average 

334.37 

352.24 

911.05 

303.43 

317.55 

335.18 

303.67 

362.45 

367.70 

911.05 

302.17 

1987: 
1st   qtr. 

360.10 

383.48 

1,534.75 

313.53 

331.96 

361.12 

306.10 

403.51 

404.26 

1.534.75 

342.68 

2d  qtr. 

347.45 

369.36 

919.70 

315.75 

325.24 

337.53 

314.52 

394.52 

408.80 

919.70 

322.75 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 

To 

Japan 

1976 

288.34 

284.59 

729.17 

283.74 

281.72 

274.48 

284.85 

299.97 

296.69 

729.17 

281.15 

1977 

330.72 

324.74 

1.019.62 

326.47 

323.40 

312.83 

329.13 

343.58 

340.13 

1.019.62 

320.42 

1978 

360.30 

366.21 

997.76 

345.20 

347.49 

347.38 

347.55 

383.71 

387.82 

997.76 

338.30 

1979 

468.83 

478.56 

1,080.54 

453.73 

455.55 

457.61 

454.43 

496.42 

504.36 

1.080.54 

451.28 

1980 

507.98 

504.92 

1.349.27 

502.15 

504.11 

493.35 

511.36 

514.71 

516.98 

1.349.27 

472.01 

1981 

461.95 

477.74 

1.606.26 

420.04 

449.65 

471.47 

431.71 

462.51 

484.95 

1,606.26 

366.46 

1982 

412.12 

428.70 

1.657.12 

370.75 

394.85 

417.00 

375.91 

435.13 

438.75 

1.657.12 

357.02 

1983 

366.40 

369.73 

1.232.31 

350.80 

360.00 

363.98 

356.59 

375.49 

375.04 

1.232.31 

334.89 

1984 

352.24 

355.80 

1.289.03 

329.79 

340.56 

347.31 

334.32 

368.70 

363.29 

1.289.03 

314.28 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

346.72 

354.78 

1.169.03 

316.23 

332.29 

346.64 

318.17 

365.60 

361.39 

1.169.03 

309.27 

360.01 

368.35 

1.067.03 

332.20 

344.06 

352.66 

334.91 

381.68 

381.76 

1.067.03 

321.49 

2d  qtr. 

354.89 

365.80 

508.91 

328.50 

340.12 

348.25 

329.68 

372.27 

379.10 

508.91 

323.67 

3d   qtr. 

359.80 

359.76 

687.t)5 

345.01 

342.32 

336.81 

350.18 

378.15 

376.19 

687.05 

325.33 

4th   qtr. 

380.14 

387.23 

1,156.78 

346.15 

354.91 

359.34 

349.41 

407.04 

407.52 

1.156.78 

337.22 

1986  average 

364.59 

370.77 

910.36 

338.42 

345.74 

349.32 

341.29 

386.21 

387.01 

910.36 

328.32 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

400.88 

408.12 

1.579.69 

362.70 

377.54 

391.83 

358.05 

425.97 

420.60 

1.579.69 

374.51 

2d   qtr. 
3d  qtr. 
4th   qtr. 

403.81 

412.25 

958.44 

380.35 

384.30 

383.21 

385.66 

427.74 

435.70 

958.44 

361.02 

1987  average 
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Table  20--Average  value  of  softwood  logs  exported  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  (continued) 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both   customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From   Columbia-Snake  Customs   District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Port- 
Douglas-        Orford-  Other 
Total               fir               cedar          softwoods 


Douglas-  Other 

Total  fir  softwoods 


Total 


Port- 
Douglas-  Orford-  Other 
fir                   cedar          softwoods 


To  Canada 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


163.76 
225.82 
232.08 
299.41 
327.92 
347.60 
224.51 
200.35 
198.93 
194.82 

106.04 
289.18 
148.25 
210.09 


184.62 
226.00 
227.43 
314.72 
336.71 
441.33 
215.75 
138.54 
228.18 
456.64 


137.14 
185.63 


154.54 
225.56 
245.35 
292.78 
322.03 
308.51 
225.86 
205.44 
190.07 
194.53 

106.04 
299.61 
148.25 
211.15 


163.76 

184.62 

154.54 

225.82 

226.00 

225.56 

232.08 

227.43 

245.35 

299.41 

314.72 

292.18 

327.92 

336.71 

322.03 

347.60 

441.33 

308.51 

224.51 

215.75 

225.86 

200.35 

137.46 

205.44 

198.93 

228.18 

190.07 

194.82 

456.64 

194.53 

106.04 

„ 

106.04 

289.18 

137.14 

299.61 

148.25 

- 

148.25 

207.80 

185.63 

208.87 

230.09 


230.09 


1986   average    208.19        180.87 

1987: 

1st   qtr.  192.19        132.40 

2d   qtr.  160.02        132.18 

3d  qtr. 
4th   qtr. 


209.33 


202.92 
162.30 


206.10 


188.22 
160.02 


180.87 


132.40 
132.18 


207.23 


199.29 
162.30 


230.09 
237.33 


230.09 
237.33 


1987  average 


To  South   Korea 


1976 

211.78 

214.11 

_ 

211.19 

208.53 

206.47 

208.93 

240.77 

244.77 

__ 

238.54 

1977 

239.13 

226.92 

- 

240.68 

238.75 

228.82 

240.18 

241.53 

177.52 

- 

243.54 

1978 

249.59 

257.28 

— 

249.02 

250.01 

261.09 

249.11 

246.40 

239.70 

__ 

247.34 

1979 

326.82 

343.23 

— 

325.33 

324.79 

341.93 

323.26 

352.05 

357.61 

- 

351.48 

1980 

374.50 

348.93 

- 

376.18 

378.74 

343.39 

380.92 

349.17 

372.50 

- 

347.09 

1981 

321.18 

368.81 

— 

317.38 

324.46 

376.41 

320.53 

292.45 

324.29 

— 

288.76 

1982 

299.98 

329.71 

-- 

296.33 

302.81 

341.26 

298.14 

281.94 

260.32 

- 

284.74 

1983 

296.80 

282.70 

— 

297.82 

295.74 

282.21 

296.66 

307.16 

285.38 

— 

309.95 

1984 

292.67 

286.83 

281.14 

292.81 

291.41 

283.51 

291.32 

303.51 

299.92 

281.14 

303.68 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

287.64 

260.84 

441.18 

288.63 

284.75 

245.68 

285.80 

310.13 

288.05 

441.18 

312.81 

284.58 

299.44 

_ 

284.19 

288.26 

307.82 

287.78 

260.81 

260.00 

._ 

260.84 

2d  qtr. 

289.11 

269.23 

1.429.31 

269.73 

289.17 

265.67 

290.15 

288.62 

301.96 

1.429.31 

286.59 

3d  qtr. 

272.70 

345.92 

- 

270.21 

274.08 

345.92 

271.51 

245.00 

245.00 

4th  qtr. 

261.80 

263.56 

- 

261.77 

261.75 

265.50 

261.70 

262,32 

260.00 

262.50 

1986  average 

277.98 

297.75 

1.429.31 

277.30 

278.87 

300.47 

278.20 

269.56 

274.84 

1.429.31 

268.74 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

273.59 

272.42 

922.73 

273.42 

273.20 

264.60 

273.33 

279.74 

283.89 

922.73 

275.07 

2d  qtr. 
3d  qtr. 
4th  qtr. 

289.94 

257.49 

- 

290.76 

291.52 

251.08 

292.49 

277.61 

290.00 

- 

277.15 

1987  average 

To  People's   Republic  of  China 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


471.98 
401.39 
388.44 
315.28 
313.50 
303.22 

296.19 
293.94 
293.09 
268.86 


490.48 
427.68 
406.87 
325.17 
318.92 
309.02 

301.08 
301.78 
297.95 
268.86 


399.69 

492.85 

523.52 

406.96 

451.70 

462.77 

344.94 

396.06 

426.47 

339.51 

420.18 

431.15 

338.18 

385.27 

406.20 

340.64 

394.97 

407.99 

290.98 

308.14 

317.77 

290.31 

338.64 

342.38 

298.15 

312.11 

319.18 

296.94 

316.71 

318.46 

289.94 

302.88 

309.89 

292.80 

303.79 

308.04 

282.64 

304.29 

310.46 

292.79 

277.40 

285.86 

282.85 

298.51 

308.65 

287.27 

282.45 

289.46 

289.49 

302.98 

318.15 

295.66 

268.19 

273.56 

268.86 

272.79 

278.23 

268.86 

257.43 

257.43 

386.95 
377.57 
328.31 
299.69 
304.96 
274.46 

162.50 
262.74 
256.83 


1986  average  290.10   295.51 

1987: 

1st   qtr.  261.93        269.62 

2d   qtr.  272.57        280.80 

3d   qtr. 
4th   qtr. 


281.44 


249.85 
252.85 


296.47 


269.97 
272.33 


305.75 


278.85 
281.24 


286.33 


257.57 
253.92 


274.17 


240.87 
273.50 


279.78 


249.06 
279.45 


242.40 


223.04 
245.18 


1987  average 


Source-      U  S.  Department   of  Commerce.      The  valuation  definition   used  in  the  export   statistics  is  the  value  at  the   seaport  or  border  port  of 
exportation       It  is  based  on  the  selling   price   (or   cost  if  not  sold)   and  includes  inland  freight,   insurance,  and   other  charges  to  the   port  of 
exportation      Columbia-Snake  Customs   District  includes  all  Oregon  ports  and   Longview  and  Vancouver.  Washington.      Seattle  Customs  District 
includes  all   coastal  and   inland  ports  in  the   State   of  Washington,   except   Longview  and   Vancouver.      Data  are   compiled  from   Department  of 
Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  21— Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  from  the  San  Francisco 
Customs  District  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 


(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Year  and 

Port-Orford- 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  all  countries 

1976 

109,812 

73,924 

2,508 

33.380 

1977 

70.902 

38,302 

2,331 

30,269 

1978 

72.650 

49,024 

2,880 

20,746 

1979 

65.492 

37,551 

1,611 

26.330 

1980 

31.672 

7,287 

653 

23.732 

1981 

25,586 

5,890 

1.381 

18.315 

1982 

19,507 

12,609 

6 

6.892 

1983 

33,519 

3,643 

300 

29.576 

1984 

47.115 

16,339 

1,764 

29.012 

1985 

62.580 

33,967 

1,272 

27,341 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

10,569 

3,900 

— 

6,669 

26   quarter 

5,615 

217 

— 

5,398 

3d   quarter 

7,015 

- 

354 

6,661 

4th  quarter 

3,012 

30 

~" 

2,982 

1986  total 

26,211 

4,147 

354 

21,710 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

4.787 

195 

— 

4,592 

2d   quarter 

3.743 

— 

— 

3,743 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

96,485 

69,395 

2,853 

24,237 

1977 

57,815 

37.765 

2.331 

17,719 

1978 

58.760 

48.653 

1.757 

8.350 

1979 

57.938 

37.411 

1,611 

18.916 

1980 

27,180 

7.055 

653 

19.472 

1981 

20,708 

1.024 

1,381 

18,303 

1982 

9,022 

3.270 

6 

5,746 

1983 

24,308 

3.626 

300 

20,382 

1984 

26,251 

2.954 

1.764 

21,533 

1985 

25,243 

3,956 

1.272 

20,015 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

6.653 

- 

~ 

6,653 

2d  quarter 

2.410 

217 

- 

2.193 

3d   quarter 

7.015 

-- 

354 

6,661 

4th   quarter 

2.982 

" 

"■ 

2,982 

1986  total 

19,060 

217 

354 

18.489 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

4.592 

— 

— 

4.592 

2d   quarter 

3.719 

— 

— 

3,719 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  People's   Republic  of 

China 

1982 

9,292 

9,282 

_ 

10 

1983 

8.302 

- 

— 

8.302 

1984 

13.568 

8,875 

— 

4.693 

1985 

37,305 

30.011 

— 

7,294 

1986: 

1st   quarter 

3,900 

3.900 

— 

-- 

2d   quarter 

3,197 

- 

— 

3,197 

3d   quarter 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

4th   quarter 

-" 

— 

" 

"" 

1986  total 

7.097 

3,900 

- 

3,197 

1937: 

1st  quarter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2d  quarter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

1/  San   Francisco  Customs  District  Includes   Monterey,  California,   and  all   ports  north   of  Monterey. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department   of  Commerce   records  at 
the  end   of  each  quarter. 
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Table  22--Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  by  State  and  port,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern 
California,  1976-87 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


State  of  Washington 

Year  and 

Anacortes, 

Port 

quarter 

Total 

Aberdeen          Bellingha 

m 

Everett 

Longview 

Olympia 

Angeles 

Tacoma 

Other 

1976 

2.191.4 

502.1 

30.5 

277.2 

397.4 

7.5 

324.5 

623.7 

28.5 

1977 

2.003.0 

402.1 

42.1 

237.7 

328.2 

68.7 

304.6 

607.6 

12.0 

1976 

2,241.0 

512.2 

41.1 

321.6 

325.8 

87.1 

387.2 

559.7 

7.0 

1979 

2,616.1 

648.7 

50.9 

332.8 

366.1 

101.0 

505.0 

601.7 

9.9 

1980 

2,086.1 

498.2 

38.0 

287.3 

387.0 

80.2 

295.1 

497.1 

3.2 

1981 

1,531.8 

414.3 

16.7 

208.4 

215.9 

47.3 

168.0 

446.2 

15.0 

1982 

1.971.3 

552.3 

11.0 

310.3 

374.5 

62.6 

152.6 

494.1 

13.9 

1983 

2,057.9 

658.1 

6.7 

292.5 

318.3 

40.4 

200.6 

540.7 

.6 

1984 

2,141.8 

633.1 

22.1 

282.0 

352.6 

64.4 

269.5 

515.3 

2.8 

1985 

2,230.8 

584.6 

44.3 

304.4 

352.0 

34.2 

334.3 

472.5 

4.4 

1986: 

1st   quarter 

496.9 

170.0 

5.2 

62.8 

38.7 

2.0 

94.7 

122.4 

1.1 

2d  quarter 

509.9 

125.8 

6.5 

71.3 

78.2 

0 

89.7 

135.5 

2.8 

3d   quarter 

471.5 

86.6 

7.6 

95.6 

76.4 

0 

86.6 

109.7 

8.9 

4th   quarter 

516.0 

128.0 

13.8 

89.3 

62.5 

5.7 

102.8 

112.2 

1.8 

1986  total 

1,994.3 

510.4 

33.1 

319.0 

255.8 

7.7 

373.8 

479.6 

14.5 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2d   quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

State 

of  Oregon 

Northern  California 

1/ 

Year  and 

quarter 

Total 

Astoria 

Coos   Bay 

Portland 

Mewport 

Total 

Eureka 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

Other 

1976 

545.4 

273.3 

144.6 

99.5 

28.0 

110.2 

83.8 

26.1 

.2 

.1 

1977 

552.7 

210.2 

120.1 

207.0 

15.4 

71.0 

39.2 

25.5 

.1 

6.2 

1978 

605.5 

168.4 

145.1 

277.0 

15.0 

72.7 

46.1 

18.4 

.3 

7.8 

1979 

617.5 

150.1 

128.2 

322.0 

17.2 

65.6 

43.0 

6.0 

.6 

16.0 

1980 

545.7 

134.7 

135.2 

275.8 

0 

31.6 

14.9 

3.9 

.6 

12.2 

1981 

455.3 

73.3 

113.8 

268.2 

0 

25.5 

6.6 

13.3 

4.4 

1.2 

1982 

596.2 

93.3 

191.1 

309.5 

2.3 

17.9 

16.0 

.7 

.1 

1.2 

1983 

533.5 

69.0 

153.5 

309.9 

1.1 

33.5 

17.1 

16.3 

.1 

0 

1984 

580.5 

66.5 

233.4 

272.9 

7.6 

47.1 

27.4 

16.5 

.1 

3.1 

1985 

773.3 

63.6 

322.9 

361.5 

25.6 

62.6 

46.7 

14.8 

.1 

1.0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

213.5 

11.9 

66.7 

111.7 

23.2 

10.6 

5.7 

4.9 

0 

0 

2d  quarter 

167.7 

9.7 

60.3 

91.0 

6.8 

5.6 

1.6 

3.8 

0 

0 

3d   quarter 

178.5 

8.0 

60.1 

105.2 

5.3 

7.0 

1.9 

5.2 

0 

0 

4th   quarter 

225.9 

10.2 

70.7 

141.3 

3.7 

3.0 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 

1986   total 

785.6 

39.8 

257.8 

449.2 

39.0 

26.2 

9.4 

16.9 

.1 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2d   quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987   total 

Note:      Individual  columns   may  not  add  to  totals  because   of  rounding. 

1/  Northern  California  consists   of  the   San   Francisco  Customs  District  and  includes   Monterey,  California,   and  all   ports  north   of  Monterey. 
NA   =    not  available.  ■  '• 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  23--Average  value  of  softwood  log  exports  by  State  and  port,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


State  of  Washington 

Year  and 

Anacortes, 

Port 

quarter 

Total 

Aberdeer 

Belllngham          Everett 

Longview 

Olympia 

Angeles 

Tacoma 

Other 

1976 

277.26 

269.90 

293.96 

287.08 

302.53 

302.53 

261.25 

277.21 

252.97 

1977 

317.66 

311.97 

296.28 

309.82 

336.01 

331.68 

294.59 

327.76 

263.80 

1978 

339.68 

332.92 

295.77 

334.87 

379.57 

347.93 

319.97 

340.91 

344.67 

1979 

451.64 

452.52 

376.18 

455.44 

518.19 

499.12 

424.46 

428.19 

492.38 

1980 

495.76 

490.53 

414.44 

473.47 

506.59 

510.63 

472.08 

523.11 

538.84 

1981 

428.32 

394.52 

461.88 

412.74 

462.85 

447.21 

396.82 

473.08 

433.06 

1982 

368.57 

354.51 

374.42 

366.86 

420.02 

358.61 

362.47 

429.06 

372.14 

1983 

337.90 

314.28 

364.25 

345.30 

361.03 

405.78 

336.07 

344.01 

623.79 

1984 

327.11 

311.83 

293.83 

324.35 

353.46 

326.45 

329.95 

329.48 

303.70 

1985 

317.27 

299.48 

271.99 

317.14 

343.20 

305.33 

303.15 

338.16 

401.64 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

343.30 

303.47 

228.39 

343.92 

358.68 

307.70 

320.21 

339.46 

525.90 

2d  quarter 

322.14 

289.84 

277.51 

327.56 

353.31 

0 

318.03 

336.15 

304.74 

3d   quarter 

326.42 

291.76 

247.02 

327.21 

361.97 

0 

308.49 

348.19 

355.06 

4th  quarter 

321.43 

298.61 

191.49 

337.28 

386.02 

261.81 

280.00 

363.42 

397.35 

1986  average 

323.59 

294.95 

226.90 

333.40 

364.70 

273.86 

305.17 

346.12 

366.44 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2d   quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NANA 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

State 

of  Oregon 

Northern  California 

1/ 

Year  and 

quarter 

Total 

Astoria 

;oos  Bay 

Portland 

Mewport 

Total 

Eureka 

Sacramento 

Oakland            Other 

1976 

307.45 

267.63 

372.46 

337.44 

253.76 

312.31 

292.15 

367.73 

1.180.79             724.94 

1977 

349.32 

338.29 

409.01 

328.22 

318.00 

335.14 

333.34 

337.06 

325.04             338.56 

1978 

389.23 

325.32 

512.44 

366.77 

330.78 

358.09 

353.99 

362.18 

1,400.88             334.14 

1979 

483.38 

461.34 

592.98 

455.51 

381.59 

369.65 

336.29 

393.19 

1,538.21             410.22 

1980 

508.23 

452.99 

604.08 

488.22 

0 

492.37 

462.98 

485.28 

661.83             529.07 

1981 

477.76 

340.14 

635.05 

448.55 

0 

488.61 

537.93 

492,22 

458.32            305.66 

1982 

423.35 

325.14 

501.04 

404.96 

420.00 

342.13 

334.72 

279.64 

1.351.94             420.42 

1983 

369.15 

302.95 

411.99 

362.85 

320.00 

345.23 

315.41 

370.37 

1.112.90            643.92 

1984 

350.22 

296.11 

367.28 

350.19 

300.95 

361.38 

366.75 

358.63 

481.48            326.89 

1985 

342.31 

290.70 

359.82 

338.61 

301.97 

299.66 

281.93 

342.02 

1.078.48             449.98 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

346.58 

281.93 

386.01 

345.84 

269.80 

298.86 

258.19 

344.24 

666.67                      0 

2d   quarter 

346.92 

295.05 

340.10 

361.69 

283.33 

326.60 

263.68 

349.03 

960.93                      0 

3d   quarter 

365.70 

268.58 

376.44 

371.11 

282.58 

339.13 

357.91 

332.37 

0                      0 

4th  quarter 

383.88 

240.58 

393.43 

391.65 

297.75 

332.08 

0 

332.40 

0                      0 

1985  average 

361.72 

271.88 

375.07 

369.38 

276.58 

319.40 

279.20 

339.59 

850.58                      0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA                   NA 

2d  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA                    NA 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

1/  Northern  Calrfornla  consists  of  the  San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  includes  Monterey,  California,  and  all  ports  north  of  Monterey. 

NA  =  not  available. 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  24--VoIume  and  average  value  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Anchorage  Customs 
District  by  species  and  destination,  1980-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


All 

species 

Hemlock 

Cedar 

Spruce 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

To 

all  countries 

1980 

160,523 

532.56 

54.412 

408.29 

16,304 

403.03 

78.600 

553.26 

1981 

149,208 

480.54 

60.094 

382.17 

9,610 

299.38 

69,652 

578.82 

1982 

241,123 

478.49 

124.061 

424.61 

22,817 

382.78 

83.911 

577.74 

1983 

262,219 

425.55 

131.238 

358.71 

23,402 

377.45 

101.902 

511.54 

1984 

231,544 

396.66 

121.349 

319.97 

15.547 

414.68 

87.400 

496.00 

1985 

299,190 

387.11 

177.301 

310.28 

17.708 

354.70 

96.689 

527.64 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

30,639 

393.87 

13.206 

340.75 

4,480 

377.46 

11.608 

447.62 

2d   quarter 

103.089 

422.37 

62.530 

327.46 

4.687 

359.51 

34.242 

593.07 

3d   quarter 

109,752 

416.20 

58.330 

305.07 

5.768 

355.41 

40,112 

577.86 
474.21 

4th   quarter 

102,303 

354.76 

62.587 

267.23 

3.531 

327.39 

32.393 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

345.783 

397.88 

196.653 

302.54 

18.466 

356.44 

118.355 

541.12 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

45,006 

326.03 

26.021 

234.27 

4.459 

252.30 

12.819 

492.86 

2d   quarter 

147,857 

391.02 

76.172 

270.51 

8.202 

394.78 

58.723 

532.01 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total  and 

average   value 

To 

Japan 

1980 

156.275 

533.22 

54,166 

407.71 

14.819 

379.78 

76.087 

557.31 

1981 

141.209 

491.51 

60.094 

382.17 

3.971 

276.76 

69.587 

577.98 

1982 

219.700 

486.71 

119.927 

424.28 

7.374 

382.70 

83.536 

578.27 

1983 

211.705 

452.60 

112.446 

374.41 

4.525 

413.70 

89.057 

542.29 

1984 

202.238 

415.51 

107.392 

333.41 

6.142 

431.29 

83.217 

511.00 

1985 

250.220 

416.59 

148.414 

328.30 

6.155 

354.02 

88.261 

565.19 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

26.204 

436.13 

12.823 

347.50 

3.444 

392.86 

8.592 

574.72 

2d   quarter 

92,977 

446.14 

56.156 

346.59 

1.909 

385.02 

33.282 

607.27 

3d   quarter 

91,160 

446.89 

45.992 

318.66 

2.202 

358.76 

37.444 

605.06 

4th  quarter 

68,500 

445.96 

39.027 

331.21 

1.171 

373.19 

24.510 

576.66 

1986  total  and 

average   value 

278.841 

445.40 

153.998 

334.42 

8.726 

379.90 

103.828 

596.55 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

28.813 

455.88 

13.229 

348.25 

1.411 

298.37 

10.466 

579.30 

2d   quarter 

96.507 

480.85 

43.106 

343.36 

3,641 

357.76 

46.543 

595.79 

3d  quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

To  People's 

Republic  of  China 

1980 

0 

__ 

0 

_ 

0 

_. 

0 

.. 

1981 

3.205 

377.54 

0 

— 

2.977 

355.06 

65 

1.476.92 

1982 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

-- 

0 

- 

1983 

15,591 

305.18 

5.247 

285.69 

0 

- 

10.344 

315.06 

1984 

0 

— 

0 

-- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1985 

2.113 

352.58 

1.860 

331.18 

0 

- 

253 

513.83 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d   quarter 

0 

- 

0 

~ 

0 

- 

0 

~ 

4th   quarter 

0 

" 

0 

~ 

0 

" 

0 

~ 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

0 

-- 

0 

-- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

~ 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d   quarter 

7.567 

352.32 

461 

299.35 

0 

— 

7.106 

355.76 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

Source:      U.S.   Department   of  Commerce.     The   valuation  definition   used  in  the  export  statistics  is  the  value   at  the   seaport  or 
border  port  of  exportation.      It  is  based   on  the   selling  price   (or  cost  if  not   sold)  and   includes  inland  freight,   insurance,   and 
other  charges  to  the   port  of  exportation.      Data  are   compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the   end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  25--Volume  and  value  of  hardwood  log  exports  from  customs  districts  of 
Seattle,  Columbia-Snake,  Anchorage,  and  San  Francisco,  1976-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars) 


Seattle 

Columbia-Snake 

Anchoraqe 

San 

Francisco 

Year  and 

Customs  District 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Custo 

ms   District 

quarter 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

To 

all  countries 

1976 

3.750 

1,646,972 

236 

136.188 

0 

_. 

659 

1,239.777 

1977 

2.735 

2,117.386 

189 

87.839 

0 

— 

1.396 

2.751.996 

1978 

2.362 

2.190.449 

75 

91.486 

11 

19.250 

1.772 

4.088.466 

1979 

2.597 

2.216.256 

341 

420.741 

138 

253,716 

1.272 

3.049.981 

1980 

6.826 

5,153,711 

2.026 

764.511 

186 

44.960 

900 

2.260.961 

1981 

3.416 

3.173,191 

439 

470.373 

0 

— 

683 

1.422.547 

1982 

3.788 

2,894,801 

335 

217.463 

0 

— 

623 

1.364.227 

1983 

4.442 

2.629,711 

374 

170.853 

0 

— 

241 

228,307 

1984 

5.918 

3.762,641 

537 

1.020,322 

31 

52.163 

302 

650,290 

1985 

4,024 

3,826,934 

1.090 

1.284.289 

0 

- 

234 

327.511 

1986: 

Ist  quarter 

2.777 

2.798,454 

1.306 

845.636 

0 

— 

33 

58,393 

2d  quarter 

2.604 

3.080,777 

185 

179.507 

0 

~ 

67 

106.276 

3d  quarter 

707 

851,340 

107 

173.144 

31 

13.000 

129 

71,900 

4th   quarter 

1,515 

1.672.294 

115 

92.734 

0 

- 

53 

82,482 

1986  total 

7,603 

8.402,865 

1.713 

1.291.021 

31 

13,000 

282 

319,051 

1987: 

1st   quarter 

4.680 

4.120.995 

306 

393,727 

0 

— 

58 

141.790 

2d   quarter 

3,591 

3.143,292 

48 

77.646 

0 

— 

61 

100.076 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

3.313 

1.416.317 

235 

134.968 

0 

„ 

456 

1.005,649 

1977 

1.444 

1.179.616 

17 

33.347 

0 

-- 

1.063 

2,300,667 

1978 

1.178 

819.332 

57 

84,025 

0 

— 

1.248 

3,059.204 

1979 

1.824 

1.153.644 

300 

359,119 

74 

188.389 

1.059 

2.339.089 

1980 

4.786 

1.969.245 

1.964 

726.891 

182 

42.200 

579 

1.532.496 

1981 

2.037 

2.162.473 

229 

264.161 

0 

- 

310 

742.998 

1982 

1.465 

1,212,079 

35 

64.504 

0 

— 

417 

911.992 

1983 

1.256 

918.408 

229 

81.616 

0 

— 

61 

99.250 

1984 

3,260 

1.272,395 

398 

757.459 

0 

— 

218 

433.562 

1985 

968 

1,004,884 

438 

812.192 

0 

~ 

90 

152,984 

1986: 

1st   quarter 

947 

728.313 

1.286 

838.036 

0 

— 

0 

- 

2d   quarter 

998 

1.505.964 

106 

162.257 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d   quarter 

61 

119.751 

87 

165.644 

0 

— 

0 

4th   quarter 

627 

675.148 

90 

54.180 

0 

— 

32 

53,570 

1986  total 

2.633 

3,029.176 

1.569 

1.220.117 

0 

-- 

32 

53,570 

1987: 

1st   quarter 

1,194 

1.317.292 

143 

156.072 

0 

— 

5 

20.765 

2d  quarter 

285 

294.962 

36 

58.146 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d  quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987   total 

To  People 

's   Republic  of 

China 

1980 

6 

2.800 

0 

.. 

0 

.. 

0 

.. 

1981 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1982 

45 

45.000 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1983 

0 

— 

100 

22.500 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1984 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1985 

0 

— 

59 

14.963 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

-- 

0 

— 

3d  quarter 

7 

15,900 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

4th  quarter 

0 

" 

0 

~ 

0 

" 

0 

1986  total 

7 

15.900 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

— 

3d  quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.     The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export   statistics  is  the  vnlue   a«  the   seaport 
or  border   port  of  exportation.      It  is  based  on  the  selling   price   (or   cost  if  not  sold)   and  includes   Inland  freight,   insurance, 
and  other  charges  to  the  port  of  exportation.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end   of 
each  quarter.      Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all   coastal  and  inland  ports   in  the   State  of  Washington,   except   Longview 
and  Vancouver.      Columbia-Snake  Customs  District   includes  all  Oregon  ports  and  Longview  and  Vancouver.   Washington. 
Anchorage  Customs   District  is  the  State   of  Alaska.      San   Francisco  Customs  District  includes   Monterey  and  all  ports   north 
of  Monterey.  California. 
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Table  26--Volume  of  log  exports  from  southern  California 
ports  by  species,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Year  and 

Douglas- 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

1976 

2,396 

1,411 

670 

315 

1977 

1,360 

169 

411 

780 

1978 

1,721 

172 

917 

632 

1979 

2,117 

290 

359 

1,468 

1980 

1,149 

295 

610 

244 

1981 

738 

88 

186 

464 

1982 

797 

281 

211 

305 

1983 

674 

0 

31 

643 

1984 

2,618 

4 

624 

1,990 

1985 

1,992 

9 

779 

1,204 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1.989 

67 

869 

1,053 

2d  quarter 

1,569 

8 

338 

1,223 

3d  quarter 

982 

0 

238 

744 

4th  quarter 

1,268 

0 

706 

562 

1986  total 

5,808 

75 

2,151 

2,582 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1,558 

0 

561 

997 

2d  quarter 

2,859 

1,480 

1,017 

362 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  are  compiled  from 
Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.     Revisions 
that  may  have  been  made  after  this  time  are  not  shown.     Southern 
California  consists  of  the  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  Customs 
Districts  and  includes  all  ports  south  of  Monterey,  California. 
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Table  27--Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  log  exports  to  Canada 
from  the  Great  Falls  Customs  District,  1976-87  1/ 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


All 

species 

Dougk 

is-fir 

Other 

softwoods 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

1976 

571 

228.43 

103 

254.08 

468 

222.78 

1977 

1,227 

247.66 

467 

251.10 

760 

245.54 

1978 

901 

226.05 

136 

367.43 

765 

200.91 

1979 

3,906 

168.47 

0 

-- 

3,906 

168.47 

1980 

699 

239.88 

36 

303.53 

663 

236.42 

1981 

477 

362.68 

123 

475.06 

354 

323.64 

1982 

418 

285.81 

16 

203,81 

402 

289.07 

1983 

625 

262.78 

0 

- 

614 

259.23 

1984 

714 

262.77 

34 

476,85 

74 

250.50 

1985 

475 

267.38 

49 

336.90 

426 

259.38 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

88 

241 .92 

0 

- 

88 

241 .92 

2d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

-- 

0 

~ 

4th  quarter 

17 

484.53 

17 

484.53 

0 

-- 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

105 

281 .20 

17 

484.53 

88 

241 .92 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

60 

251.45 

0 

- 

60 

251.45 

2d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

1/  Great  Falls  Customs  District  includes  all  ports  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export  statistics 
is  the  value  at  the  seaport  or  border  port  of  exportation.     It  is  based  on  the  selling  price 
(or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  includes  inland  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port  of 
exportation.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter. 
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Table  28~Log  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  British  Columbia  log  scale) 


Year  and 

Total, 

Douglas- 

Other 

quarter 

all  species 

fir 

Hemlock 

Cedar 

Spruce 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To 

all  countries 

1976 

116,193 

5,390 

39,069 

21,901 

41,959 

3,346 

4,528 

1977 

186,511 

10,085 

118.085 

36,048 

19,835 

754 

1,704 

1978 

128,853 

8,592 

24,467 

45,143 

49,767 

530 

354 

1979 

169,107 

2,431 

56,504 

56,954 

43,201 

4,135 

5,882 

1980 

231 ,784 

8,907 

106,193 

49,590 

36,756 

12,155 

18,183 

1981 

184,481 

856 

98,579 

24,616 

37,774 

18,943 

3,713 

1982 

252,892 

48,192 

75,731 

38,005 

40,446 

37,087 

13,431 

1983 

481 ,377 

124,489 

179,137 

22,565 

54,900 

52,679 

47,607 

1984 

2/  705,487 

132,718 

382,809 

41,112 

80,871 

54,293 

2/  13,684 

1985 

532,955 

29,892 

264,322 

31,625 

81,719 

114,189 

11,208 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

133,715 

2,852 

68,888 

1,661 

25,590 

30,977 

3,747 

2d  quarter 

151,206 

230 

76,812 

2,255 

39,320 

18,237 

14,352 

3d  quarter 

163,843 

871 

90,467 

2,481 

28,872 

39,127 

2,025 

4th  quarter 

120,608 

0 

63,608 

448 

25,694 

30,502 

356 

1986  total 

569,372 

3,953 

.  2997755 

6,845 

119,476 

118,843 

20,480 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

157,442 

868 

91,619 

303 

23,281 

31,675 

9,696 

2d  quarter 

127,809 

942 

55,940 

1,349 

21 ,676 

41,664 

6,238 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

67,192 

792 

17,026 

7,343 

39,905 

470 

1,656 

1977 

109,301 

5,106 

65,092 

23,413 

15,489 

201 

0 

1978 

90,001 

4,094 

16,890 

24,038 

44,814 

99 

66 

1979 

120,297 

1,894 

49,281 

27,597 

35,883 

3,636 

2,056 

1980 

154,824 

1,692 

61,500 

35,346 

36,157 

6,939 

13,190 

1981 

131,321 

698 

71,645 

17,427 

31,541 

10,010 

0 

1982 

130,457 

8,205 

51 ,603 

23,459 

29,806 

16,758 

626 

1983 

241,211 

55,266 

103,641 

20,320 

39,997 

21,716 

271 

1984 

2/  406,680 

88,349 

174,230 

29,619 

69,434 

39,208 

2/  5,840 

1985 

321 ,464 

12,573 

164,618 

13,431 

54,897 

75,021 

924 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

98,901 

245 

51 ,823 

1,541 

22,556 

22,574 

162 

2d  quarter 

101,643 

230 

53,450 

1,043 

32,032 

13,564 

1,324 

3d  quarter 

110,732 

0 

63,000 

710 

20,720 

26,266 

36 

4th  quarter 

86,848 

0 

47,846 

447 

21,180 

17,375 

0 

1986  total 

398,124 

475 

216,119 

3,741 

96,488 

79,779 

1,522 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

131,996 

820 

84,180 

303 

21,209 

23,924 

1,560 

2d  quarter 

91,212 

863 

39,230 

1,349 

17,820 

31,117 

833 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 
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Table  28-Log  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 
(continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  British  Columbia  log  scale) 


Year  and 

Total, 

Douglas- 

Other 

quarter 

all  species 

fir 

Hemlock 

Cedar 

Spruce 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To 

United  States 

1976 

48,911 

4,598 

22,043 

14,558 

1,964 

2,876 

2,872 

1977 

74,442 

4,979 

50,817 

12,043 

4,346 

553 

1,704 

1978 

32,843 

4,498 

6,039 

19,144 

2,443 

431 

288 

1979 

48,810 

537 

7,223 

29,357 

7,368 

499 

3,826 

1980 

76,955 

7,215 

44,693 

14,244 

594 

5,216 

4,993 

1981 

50,324 

158 

26,934 

7.189 

4,340 

8,879 

2.824 

1982 

63,900 

1,524 

23,241 

10.705 

5,695 

20,044 

2,691 

1983 

112,505 

11,310 

59,440 

961 

11,777 

25,649 

3,368 

1984 

2/  110,263 

8,167 

73,102 

6,867 

8,426 

8,752 

2/  4,979 

1985 

95,515 

1,004 

30.073 

12,961 

23,988 

25,124 

2,365 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

7,520 

30 

3,969 

0 

1,624 

1,375 

522 

2d  quarter 

8,525 

0 

4,952 

470 

768 

2,317 

18 

3d  quarter 

26,467 

225 

14,788 

1,382 

5,129 

3,487 

1.456 

4ih  quarter 

13,253 

0 

4,041 

0 

1,238 

7,974 

0 

1986  total 

55.765 

255 

27,750 

1.852 

8,759 

15,153 

1,996 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1,826 

0 

0 

0 

544 

749 

533 

2d  quarter 

1,915 

0 

350 

0 

20 

1,208 

337 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  People's  Republic  of 

China 

1982 

46,689 

38,463 

0 

0 

3,787 

0 

8,911 

1983 

110,354 

57,913 

0 

0 

3,096 

5,286 

44,059 

1984 

2/  171,705 

35,869 

122,460 

0 

3,001 

6,333 

2/  4,102 

1985 

98,273 

16,259 

58,288 

768 

2,224 

13,377 

7,357 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

19,529 

2,487 

7,568 

0 

23 

6,615 

2,836 

2d  quarter 

39,899 

0 

18,732 

5 

6,477 

1,891 

12,794 

3d  quarter 

14,473 

646 

7,676 

0 

2,011 

4,140 

0 

4th  quarter 

6,712 

0 

4,866 

0 

431 

1,415 

0 

1986  total 

80,613 

3,133 

38,842 

5 

8,942 

14,061 

15,630 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

16,627 

48 

5,369 

0 

161 

4,780 

6.269 

2d  quarter 

20,993 

79 

8,417 

0 

197 

7.453 

4.847 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

1/  Figures  do  not  include  shipments  of  pulpwood  logs. 

2/  Incomplete;  does  not  include  all  "Hardwoods." 

Source:     Statistics  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  "Canadian  Exports  Cleared  Through  B.C.  Custom  Ports. 
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Table  29--Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  log  imports  of 
all  species  from  Canada  into  Washington  and  Oregon,  1976-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand 
board  feet) 


Year 

and 

quar 

ter 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

quarter 

2d 

quarter 

3d 

quarter 

4th 

quarter 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

1987: 

1st 

quarter 

2d 

quarter 

3d 

quarter 

4th 

quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

Volume 


Average 
value 


44,438 
91,962 
41 ,307 
75,855 
51,828 
33,985 
59,492 
76,674 
65,067 
48,654 

237 

6,619 

16,978 

4,030 


27,864 


2,692 
3,773 


122.62 
194.93 
271.29 
298.89 
233.08 
319.77 
313.27 
225.58 
135.12 
275.97 

311.74 

78.64 

107.60 

474.13 


155.47 


368.43 
198.77 


Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Value  is  declared  value  at  port 
of  entry.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  30--Volume  and  average  value  of  pulpwood  imports  from  Canada  into 
the  Seattle  Customs  District,  1976-87 


Chipped  pulpwood 

Roundwood 

pulpwood 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Short  tons  1/ 

Dollars 

Cords  2/ 

Dollars 

1976 

877,550 

20.98 

1,967 

32.14 

1977 

1,056,102 

18.59 

16,674 

91.19 

1978 

1,215,483 

16.37 

0 

- 

1979 

1,039,458 

17.19 

0 

- 

1980 

1,185,701 

26.77 

57,337 

66.64 

1981 

1,160,507 

32.33 

23,084 

130.11 

1982 

1,247,813 

32.15 

8,320 

139.24 

1983 

1,427,490 

24.32 

0 

- 

1984 

1,503,698 

22.66 

0 

- 

1985 

727,446 

27.48 

0 

- 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

199,189 

25.36 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

245,552 

22.25 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

84,543 

25.41 

85 

124.73 

4th  quarter 

172,302 

32,02 

0 

-- 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

701,586 

25.91 

85 

124.73 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

91 ,470 

31.61 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

105,812 

23.10 

0 

~ 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

1/  Short  tons  are  on  a  dry  weight  basis. 

2/  Cords  are  on  a  green  weight  basis. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce 
records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  31— Volume  and  average  value  of  chips  exported  from  the  Seattle,  Columbia-Snake, 
San  Francisco,  and  Anchorage  Customs  Districts,  1976-87 

(In  short  tons,  on  a  dry  weight  basis;  value  in  dollars  per  short  ton) 


Seattle 

Columbia-Snake 

San  Francisco 

Anchorage 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

1976 

457,801 

33.39 

2,881,577 

39.90 

366,678 

34.76 

107,652 

37.89 

1977 

281,540 

49.17 

2,892,333 

43.33 

519,444 

42.91 

107,429 

51.67 

1978 

299,140 

46.16 

2,650,423 

42.98 

412,107 

40.82 

31,827 

37.20 

1979 

346,209 

50.05 

3,125,103 

42.55 

603,989 

44.69 

83,706 

48.62 

1980 

268,103 

79.53 

2,849,927 

88.44 

728,459 

85.81 

151,328 

75.57 

1981 

296,461 

80.74 

2,076,612 

85.51 

321 ,533 

89.89 

77,649 

73.61 

1982 

328,374 

79.27 

1,914,439 

83.31 

196,292 

83.36 

74,164 

68.98 

1983 

247,935 

74.24 

1,668,971 

68.17 

350,587 

66.82 

6,645 

34.67 

1984 

216,089 

76.89 

1,632,815 

70,96 

331,257 

71.41 

16,525 

46.51 

1985 

276,054 

76.16 

1,626,490 

74.22 

302,147 

71.31 

0 

~ 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

91,810 

81.31 

325,281 

73.95 

58,494 

68.64 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

58,676 

75.47 

407,330 

72.12 

60,473 

75.86 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

111,582 

74.58 

376,420 

73.23 

71,434 

68.98 

.  0 

— 

4th  quarter 

184,158 

69.48 

468,708 

69.62 

66,580 

73.81 

0 

~ 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

446,226 

73.97 

1,577,739 

72.02 

256,981 

71.77 

0 

- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

84,041 

81.47 

349,730 

72.62     ■ 

48,503 

74.88 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

108,308 

80.10 

451 ,497 

72.85 

10,043 

90.31 

0 

~ 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export  statistics  is  the  value  at  the 
seaport  or  border  port  of  exportation.     It  is  based  on  the  selling  price  (or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  includes  inland 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port  of  exportation.     Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all  ports  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  Longviev^  and  Vancouver.     Columbia-Snake  Customs  District  includes  all  Oregon  ports 
and  Longview  and  Vancouver,  Washington.     San  Francisco  Customs  District  includes  all  coastal  and  inland  ports  in 
the  State  of  California  from  Monterey  north.    The  Anchorage  Customs  District  is  the  State  of  Alaska. 
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Table  32--Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


From   both  customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs   District 


From  Columbia-Snal<e  Customs  District 


Other 
Year  and  Douglas-     Western  soft- 

quarter  Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


Other 
Douglas-        Western  soft- 

Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


Other 
Douglas-       Western  soft- 

Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


To  all   countries 


1976 

698,941 

478.100 

145.645 

75.196 

311.599 

155.041 

94.581 

61.977 

387,342 

323.059 

51.064 

13.219 

1977 

549,059 

372,609 

125.479 

50.971 

256.703 

123.783 

92.364 

40.556 

292,356 

248.826 

33.115 

10,415 

1978 

585,588 

374.032 

135.156 

76,400 

310.100 

128.895 

118.094 

63.111 

275,488 

245.137 

17,062 

13.289 

1979 

839,995 

427.063 

280.067 

132.765 

413.673 

98.685 

211,030 

103.858 

426,322 

328.376 

69.031 

28.907 

1980 

984,832 

449.123 

338.487 

197.272 

521.728 

106.671 

270.706 

144.351 

463,154 

342.452 

67.781 

52.921 

1981 

933,739 

451.075 

268.024 

214.640 

467.886 

139.070 

173.000 

155.816 

465,853 

312.005 

95.024 

58.824 

1982 

888,401 

419.263 

306.901 

162.237 

472.956 

117.049 

237.174 

118.733 

415,445 

302.214 

69.727 

43.504 

1983 

1.022,055 

512.979 

295.409 

213,667 

552.677 

152.294 

223.292 

177.091 

469,378 

360.685 

72.117 

36.576 

1984 

949,509 

496.419 

257.628 

195,462 

423,477 

121.404 

161.660 

140.413 

526,032 

375.015 

95,968 

55,049 

1985 

R905.936 

426.536 

302,144 

R1 77,256 

R424.322 

105.742 

184.465 

R134.115 

481.614 

320.794 

117,679 

43.141 

1st 

qtr. 

280.339 

121.806 

107.104 

51.429 

159.847 

41,143 

77.316 

41.388 

120.492 

80.663 

29,788 

10.041 

2d 

qtr. 

278,813 

119.914 

104.822 

54.077 

176.876 

47,772 

82,336 

46.768 

101.937 

72.142 

22,486 

7.309 

3d 

qtr. 

256,332 

96.753 

96.261 

63,318 

180.585 

48,901 

76.374 

55.310 

75.747 

47.852 

19,887 

8,008 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

336,045 

125.875 

144,423 

65,747 

230.003 

55.522 

119.438 

55.043 

106.042 

70.353 

24,985 

10.704 

1986 

1.151.529 

464,348 

452.610 

234.571 

747.311 

193.338 

355.464 

198,509 

404.218 

271.010 

97,146 

36.062 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

338.860 

155,924 

122.279 

60.657 

212.687 

60.640 

102.460 

49.587 

126.173 

95.284 

19.819 

11.070 

2d 
3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 
qtr. 

335.633 

154.472 

116.811 

84.350 

211.883 

55.785 

101,392 

54,706 

123.750 

98.687 

15.419 

9.644 

1987 

total 

To  Japan 


1976 

186.628 

68.927 

107.884 

9.817 

127,553 

39,430 

80,891 

7.232 

59.075 

29.497 

26.993 

2.585 

1977 

145.386 

40.945 

93.719 

10.722 

108,468 

20.845 

80,161 

7.462 

36.918 

20.100 

13.558 

3.260 

1978 

163.233 

36.429 

108.610 

18.194 

141.963 

25.609 

103,056 

13.289 

21.270 

10,820 

5.554 

4,896 

1979 

355,840 

75.567 

227.702 

52.571 

258.444 

45.549 

177.239 

35.656 

97.396 

30,018 

50.463 

16,915 

1980 

362,458 

53.084 

249.729 

59.645 

269.406 

26.428 

199.237 

43,741 

93.052 

26,656 

50.492 

15,904 

1981 

312.232 

55.479 

206.837 

49.916 

189.547 

25.966 

128.307 

35,274 

122.685 

29,513 

78,530 

14,642 

1982 

414,221 

94.161 

260.844 

59.216 

283.500 

41.819 

201.775 

39,906 

130.721 

52,342 

59,069 

19,310 

1983 

448,042 

113.869 

254.524 

79,649 

315.750 

57,802 

191.152 

66.796 

132.292 

56,067 

63,372 

12.853 

1984 

414,272 

99.847 

229.242 

85,183 

246,218 

45.966 

141,411 

58.841 

168.054 

53,881 

87,831 

26,342 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

472,120 

97.528 

281,675 

92,917 

266,871 

30.930 

172,205 

63.736 

205.249 

66,598 

109,470 

29,181 

qtr. 

156,889 

32.239 

100,191 

24,459 

100,505 

13.155 

70,948 

16.402 

56.384 

19,084 

29,243 

8,057 

2d 

qtr. 

154,721 

30.226 

98,747 

25,748 

114,917 

17.523 

77,057 

20.337 

39.804 

12,703 

21.690 

5,411 

3d 

qtr. 

147,202 

25.181 

88,508 

33,513 

113,675 

17.539 

69,241 

26.895 

33.527 

7,642 

19.267 

6,618 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

213.597 

41.739 

137.082 

34.776 

168,411 

29.894 

112,499 

26.018 

45.186 

11,845 

24.583 

8,758 

1986 

672.409 

129,385 

424.528 

118.496 

497,508 

• 

78.111 

329,745 

89.652 

174.901 

51.274 

94.783 

28,844 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

190.115 

45,433 

113.784 

30,898 

151,624 

34.141 

94.298 

23.185 

38.491 

11.292 

19.486 

7,713 

2d 
3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 
qtr. 

172.096 

34,445 

107.403 

30,248 

145.619 

28.948 

92.763 

23.908 

26.477 

5.497 

14.640 

6,340 

1987 

total 
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Table  32-Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/  (continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


From   both 

customs  districts 

"rom   Seattle 

Customs 

District 

From 

Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To 

Canada 

1976 

101.633 

50,327 

6,737 

44.569 

101,633 

50,327 

5,737 

44.559 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1977 

76,251 

45.842 

3,695 

26.714 

76,251 

45,842 

3,595 

26.714 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1978 

117,969 

69.852 

9,241 

38.876 

117,930 

69,813 

9,241 

38,876 

39 

39 

0 

0 

1979 

113,977 

38,917 

18,870 

56.190 

113,977 

38,917 

18.870 

55,190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

159,658 

54,876 

26,325 

78.457 

159,658 

54,876 

26.325 

78,457 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

213,594 

91,861 

20,598 

101.135 

213,594 

91,861 

20.598 

101,135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

120,189 

50,773 

11,127 

58.289 

120.189 

50,773 

11.127 

58,289 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

170,763 

72.133 

9,733 

88.897 

170,763 

72,133 

9.733 

88.897 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

109,979 

45.625 

7,559 

56.795 

109.979 

45,625 

7.559 

56.795 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

R118,951 

52,845 

6,127 

R59.979 

R1 18,936 

52,830 

6.127 

R59,979 

15 

15 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

37,541 

15.600 

1,762 

20,179 

37,541 

15,600 

1.752 

20.179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d   qtr. 

37.118 

14.904 

2.406 

19.808 

37,118 

14.904 

2,406 

19.808 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

40.204 

14.372 

3.359 

22,473 

40,204 

14,372 

3.359 

22.473 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

36.146 

14.298 

2.421 

19,427 

36,146 

14.298 

2.421 

19,427 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986   total 

151,009 

59,174 

9,948 

81,887 

151.009 

59,174 

9.948 

81,887 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987: 

1st   qtr. 

36,629 

12,858 

2,855 

20,915 

36,629 

12,858 

2.855 

20,916 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

42,030 

13,636 

2,909 

25,485 

42,030 

13,536 

2.909 

25,485 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

4th   qtr. 

1987  total 

To  People's 

Republic  of 

China 

1981 

9,041 

8,829 

20 

192 

335 

123 

20 

192 

8,706 

8,706 

0 

0 

1982 

2,248 

2,248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.248 

2,248 

0 

0 

1983 

7,402 

7.402 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.402 

7.402 

0 

0 

1984 

43,564 

34.208 

6 

9,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43.554 

34,208 

5 

9,350 

1985 

17,490 

13,996 

2,808 

684 

89 

0 

0 

89 

17.401 

13,998 

2,808 

595 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

5,282 

3,026 

2.178 

78 

2,178 

0 

2.178 

0 

3,104 

3.026 

0 

78 

2d  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986   total 

5,282 

3,026 

2.178 

78 

2,178 

0 

2.178 

0 

3,104 

3.026 

0 

78 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d   qtr. 

8,636 

8,636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.635 

8,635 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

4th   qtr. 

1987  total 

1/  Includes   lumber  classified  as  railroad   crossties  and  not  specified  by  species. 

R  =   revised. 

Source:      U.S.   Department   of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end   of  each  quarter. 
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Table  33-Value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


From   both  customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Other 
Douglas-     Western  soft- 

Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


Other 
Douglas-       Western  soft- 

Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


Other 
Douglas-        Western  soft- 

Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


To  all  countries 


1976 

222,687 

167,584 

32,064 

23.038 

81,086 

43.462 

20.526 

17.099 

141.600 

124.122 

11.538 

5,940 

1977 

186.690 

138,601 

30,198 

17,890 

71.411 

36,042 

22.369 

13.000 

115.279 

102.559 

7,830 

4,890 

1978 

212,155 

150,940 

36,021 

25.194 

89.987 

39,933 

31.495 

18,558 

122.168 

111.007 

4,526 

6,636 

1979 

435,365 

272,971 

105.592 

56.803 

166,095 

46,566 

78,413 

41,117 

269.271 

226,405 

27.180 

15,686 

1980 

429,549 

251,940 

108.257 

69.351 

169,364 

38,529 

84,048 

46.788 

260.185 

213.411 

24.210 

22,564 

1981 

361,416 

196,961 

91.882 

72,572 

155,626 

50.182 

55,846 

49.598 

205.789 

146.779 

36.037 

22,974 

1982 

323.061 

175.211 

89.511 

58,339 

142,366 

36.056 

69,144 

37.166 

180,596 

139,156 

20.367 

21,173 

1983 

363,007 

206.037 

90,489 

66,481 

166,499 

45.242 

70,845 

50.411 

196,509 

160.795 

19.644 

16.070 

1984 

330,970 

190,732 

74,134 

66,104 

132,977 

39.207 

49.225 

44.545 

197,993 

151,525 

24.909 

21,560 

1985 
1986: 
1st   qtr. 

R303,107 

158,986 

89,107 

R55,014 

R1 30,839 

34.168 

57.877 

R38.794 

172.269 

124,818 

31.231 

16,220 

93,488 

45,614 

31,787 

16,087 

49.775 

14.267 

23.344 

12.164 

43.713 

31,347 

8.443 

3,923 

2d  qtr. 

102.922 

50,914 

33,391 

18,617 

59.288 

17.387 

26,170 

15.731 

43.634 

33,526 

7.221 

2,886 

3d   qtr. 

91.046 

39.724 

29,858 

21,464 

58,771 

16.029 

24,609 

18.133 

32,275 

23,695 

5,249 

3,331 

4th  qtr. 

126,477 

55.390 

48,081 

23,006 

78.051 

19.630 

39.930 

18.490 

46.426 

35,760 

8,151 

4,516 

1986  total 

413.932 

191.641 

143.117 

79,174 

245,884 

67.314 

114.053 

64,517 

168.048 

124,327 

29,064 

14.655 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

132,173 

69,223 

42.618 

20,332 

73,354 

21.506 

36.064 

15.785 

58.619 

47,717 

6,555 

4.547 

2d  qtr. 
3d  qtr. 
4th  qtr. 

129,855 

69,879 

39.452 

20,524 

70,905 

20.169 

34.212 

16.524 

58.950 

49,710 

5,240 

4,000 

1987  total 

I 


To  Japan 


1976 

41.200 

14,127 

23.623 

3.450 

28.549 

9,155 

15.957 

2,438 

12,551 

4.973 

6,666 

1,012 

1977 

35,428 

10,211 

22.526 

2.692 

26,738 

5,558 

19.268 

1,912 

8,691 

4,652 

3,258 

780 

1978 

48.964 

14,318 

28,917 

5.729 

41,719 

10,142 

27.162 

4,414 

7,245 

4,176 

1,755 

1,315 

1979 

148.834 

37.132 

85.634 

26.068 

105,441 

22,273 

66,052 

17,116 

43,392 

14,859 

19,582 

8,952 

1980 

127.954 

20,803 

82,940 

24,211 

93,330 

10.354 

64,998 

17,979 

34.624 

10,449 

17,942 

16.232 

1981 

111.549 

24,244 

66.441 

20,864 

67,835 

11,139 

41,421 

15,274 

43.715 

13,105 

25,020 

5,590 

1982 

129,281 

29.748 

77,542 

21,980 

81,284 

11,752 

55.660 

13,872 

45.997 

17,996 

21,882 

8,119 

1983 

137,571 

33.469 

77,244 

26,858 

98,180 

16,073 

59.386 

22,721 

39.391 

17,395 

17,858 

4,137 

1984 

123.595 

30.899 

64,837 

27.859 

74,996 

13,802 

41.970 

19.224 

48,598 

17,097 

22,667 

8.635 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

141.536 

26.966 

83,125 

29.445 

82.653 

8,795 

53,681 

20.177 

58,883 

20.171 

29,444 

9,258 

48,071 

10,068 

29,575 

8.427 

31,156 

4,294 

21.322 

5,540 

16,915 

5.774 

8,253 

2,887 

2d   qtr. 

51,872 

10,729 

31.117 

10,026 

38,622 

6.322 

24,109 

8,191 

13,250 

4,407 

7,008 

1,835 

3d  qtr. 

48,784 

8.450 

27,145 

13,188 

38.083 

5.409 

22,084 

10,590 

10,701 

3,042 

5,052 

2,598 

4th  qtr. 

73,576 

15.219 

45,222 

13.135 

57,443 

10.480 

37,256 

9.707 

16,133 

4,738 

7,956 

3,428 

1986  total 

222,302 

44.466 

133,059 

44,777 

165,304 

26.505 

104,771 

34.028 

56,999 

17,961 

28,288 

10,749 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

66,321 

15.662 

39,158 

11.500 

53,434 

11.954 

32,769 

8.711 

12.887 

3,709 

5,389 

2,790 

2d  qtr. 
3d   qtr. 
4th   qtr. 

60,085 

12.973 

36.159 

10.953 

50,598 

10.959 

31.152 

8.487 

9.487 

2,014 

5,007 

2,466 

1987  total 

I 
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Table  33--Value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/  (continued) 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


From   both   customs  districts 

Fro 

m   Seattle  Customs   District 

From   Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

.voods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To  Canada 

1976 

24.725 

12.949 

1,654 

10.122 

24.725 

12,949 

1.654 

10,122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1977 

18,087 

9.429 

1,006 

7.652 

18.087 

9,429 

1.006 

7,652 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1978 

21.979 

10,632 

2,227 

9,120 

21.958 

10,611 

2.227 

9,120 

21 

21 

0 

0 

1979 

37.986 

14,959 

6,249 

16,777 

37,986 

14,959 

6.249 

16,777 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

42.096 

15,679 

6,649 

19,768 

42,096 

15.679 

6.649 

19,768 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

58.031 

27,433 

6,200 

24,397 

58,031 

27,433 

6.200 

24.397 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

31.671 

13,649 

3,536 

14,505 

31,671 

13,648 

3.536 

14.505 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

447175 

20,039 

3.297 

20,838 

44,175 

20,039 

3,297 

20.838 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

31.348 

13,068 

2.534 

15,745 

31,348 

13,068 

2,534 

15.745 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

R31.657 

15,738 

2.098 

R13,821 

R31,648 

15,729 

2,098 

R13,821 

9 

9 

0 

0 

1986; 

1st   qtr. 

10.029 

4,993 

625 

4,411 

10.029 

4.993 

625 

4.411 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d   qtr. 

10.208 

4,861 

846 

4,502 

10.208 

4.861 

846 

4.502 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

10.694 

4,749 

1.016 

4,929 

10.694 

4.749 

1,016 

4,929 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

9.651 

4,584 

840 

4.227 

9,651 

4.584 

840 

4,227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986   total 

40.582 

19,187 

3.327 

18.069 

40.582 

19,187 

3,327 

18,069 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

9,757 

4.154 

1.043 

4.560 

9.757 

4.154 

1,043 

4,560 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d   qtr. 

10.923 

4.543 

1,040 

5.340 

10.923 

4.543 

1,040 

5,340 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

4th   qtr. 

1987  total 

To 

People's  Republic  of 

China 

1981 

2,566 

2,531 

15 

20 

91 

55 

15 

20 

2,475 

2.475 

0 

0 

1982 

577 

577 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

577 

577 

0 

0 

1983 

2.381 

2,381 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.381 

2.381 

0 

0 

1984 

11,914 

8,923 

2 

2.989 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.914 

8.923 

2 

2.989 

1985 

4,784 

3,669 

732 

383 

41 

0 

0 

41 

4.743 

3.669 

732 

341 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

1.077 

655 

407 

16 

407 

0 

407 

0 

670 

655 

0 

16 

2d   qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986   total 

1.077 

655 

407 

16 

407 

0 

407 

0 

670 

655 

0 

16 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

2.548 

2,54a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.548 

2.548 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

Note:      Individual  columns   may  not  add  to  totals  because   of  rounding. 

1/  Includes   lumber  classified  as  railroad  crossties  and  not  specified  by  species. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:      U.S.  Department   of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce   records  at  the  end   of  each  quarter. 
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Table  34— Average  value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


From  both   customs  districts 

From 

Seattle  Customs  District 

From  Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To  all 

countries 

1976 

318.61 

350.52 

220.15 

306.38 

260.23 

280.33 

217.02 

275.88 

365.57 

384.21 

225.95 

449.34 

1977 

340.02 

371.97 

240.66 

350.99 

278.19 

291.17 

242.18 

320.55 

394.31 

412.17 

236.43 

469.55 

1978 

362.29 

403.55 

266.51 

329.76 

290.19 

309.81 

266.70 

294.06 

443.46 

452.34 

265.25 

499.35 

1979 

518.36 

639.18 

377.08 

427.85 

401.51 

471.86 

371.57 

395.90 

631.60 

699.47 

393.73 

542.65 

1980 

436.14 

550.96 

319.83 

351.55 

324.62 

361.19 

310.48 

324.13 

561.77 

623.19 

357.18 

426.36 

1981 

367.06 

436.65 

342.81 

338.11 

332.62 

360.84 

322.81 

318.31 

441.75 

470.44 

379.24 

390.55 

1982 

363.64 

417.90 

291.66 

359.59 

301.01 

308.04 

291.53 

313.02 

434.95 

460.46 

292.09 

486.70 

1983 

355.17 

401.64 

306.32 

311.15 

301.26 

297.07 

317.28 

284.66 

418.66 

445.80 

272.89 

478.61 

1984 

348.57 

384.22 

287.76 

338.19 

314.01 

322.95 

304.50 

317.24 

376.39 

404.05 

259.55 

391.65 

1985 

334.58 

372.74 

294.92 

R310.36 

R308.35 

323.13 

313.75 

R289.26 

357.69 

389.09 

265.39 

375.97 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

333.48 

374.48 

296.79 

312.80 

311.39 

346.77 

301.93 

293.90 

362.79 

388.62 

283.44 

390.70 

2d   qtr. 

369.14 

424.59 

318.55 

344.27 

335.20 

363.96 

317.84 

336.36 

428.05 

464.72 

321.13 

394.66 

3d   qtr. 

355.19 

410.57 

310.18 

338.99 

325.45 

327.78 

322.22 

327.84 

426.09 

495.17 

263.94 

415.96 

4th  qtr. 

376.37 

440.04 

332.92 

349.92 

339.35 

353.55 

334.32 

335.92 

456.67 

508.29 

326.24 

421.90 

1986  average 

359.46 

412.71 

316.20 

337.53 

329.03 

348.17 

320.86 

325.01 

415.74 

458.75 

299.18 

406.41 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

390. Oo 

443.95 

348.53 

335.20 

344.89 

354.65 

351.98 

318.33 

466.16 

500.79 

330.74 

410.75 

2d  qtr. 

386.90 

452.37 

337.74 

318.94 

334.64 

361.55 

337.42 

302.05 

476.36 

503.71 

339.84 

414.77 

3d  qtr. 

4th   qtr. 

1987  average 

To 

Japan 

1976 

220.76 

204.96 

218.97 

315.40 

223.82 

232.17 

209.63 

337.05 

214.14 

168.59 

246.94 

391.56 

1977 

243.68 

249.38 

240.35 

250.06 

246.50 

266.64 

240.37 

256.19 

235.40 

231.45 

240.28 

239.31 

1978 

299.96 

393.04 

266.25 

314.88 

293.87 

396.05 

263.56 

332.17 

340.64 

385.92 

316.02 

268.52 

1979 

416.26 

491.38 

376.08 

495.86 

407.98 

488.99 

372.67 

480.04 

445.53 

495.01 

388.04 

529.21 

1980 

353.02 

391.89 

332.12 

405.92 

346.43 

391.76 

326.23 

411.03 

372.09 

392.01 

355.34 

391.88 

1981 

357.26 

436.99 

321.23 

417.97 

357.88 

428.98 

322.83 

433.00 

356.32 

444.04 

318.60 

381.77 

1982 

312.11 

315.93 

297.27 

371.19 

286.72 

281.02 

275.85 

347.61 

359.52 

343.82 

370.45 

420.45 

1983 

307.05 

293.92 

303.49 

337.21 

310.94 

278.08 

310.68 

340.15 

297.76 

310.26 

281.80 

328.89 

1984 

298.34 

309.46 

282.83 

327.05 

304.59 

300.27 

296.79 

326.71 

289.18 

317.31 

260.35 

327.80 

1985 

299.79 

297.00 

295.11 

316.90 

309.71 

284.35 

311.73 

316.57 

286.89 

302.88 

268.96 

317.62 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

306.40 

312.29 

295.19 

344.54 

309.99 

326.42 

300.53 

337.76 

300.00 

302.56 

282.22 

358.32 

2d   qtr. 

335.26 

354.96 

315.12 

389.39 

336.09 

360.78 

312.87 

402.76 

332.88 

346.93 

323.10 

339.12 

3d   qtr. 

331.41 

335.57 

306.70 

393.52 

335.02 

308.40 

318.94 

393.75 

319.18 

398.06 

262.73 

392.57 

4th  qtr. 

344.46 

364.62 

329.89 

377.70 

341.09 

350.57 

331.17 

373.09 

357.04 

400.00 

324.05 

391.41 

1986  average 

330.61 

343.67 

313.43 

377.88 

332.26 

339.32 

317.73 

379.56 

325.89 

350.29 

298.45 

372.66 

1987: 

1st   qtr. 

348.85 

344.73 

344.14 

372.19 

352.41 

350.14 

347.50 

375.72 

334.81 

328.46 

327.88 

361.73 

2d  qtr. 

349.14 

376.63 

336.67 

362.11 

347.47 

378.58 

335.82 

354.99 

358.31 

366.38 

342.01 

388.96 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 
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Table  34— Average  value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/  (continued) 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


From  both   customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Other  Other  Other 

Year  and  Douglas-     Western  soft-  Douglas-        Western  soft-  Douglas-        Western  soft- 

quarter  Total  fir  hemlock  woods  Total  fir  hemlock  woods  Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


To  Canada 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d   qtr. 

3d   qtr. 

4th   qtr. 


243.28 
237.20 
186.31 
333.39 
263.66 
281.69 
263.51 
258.69 
285.03 
R266.13 

267.15 
275.01 
265.99 
267.00 


257.29 
205.68 
152.21 
384.39 
285.72 
298.64 
268.80 
277.81 
286,43 
297.82 

320.06 
326.15 
330.43 
320.60 


245.57 
272.32 
240.99 
331.18 
252.59 
301.46 
317.76 
338.73 
335.28 
342.38 

354.71 
351.62 
302.47 
346.96 


227.11 
286.43 
234.59 
298.58 
251.96 
241.23 
248.85 
234.41 
277.22 
R230.43 

218.59 
228.28 
219.33 
217.58 


243.28 
237.20 
186.20 
333.28 
263.66 
271.69 
263.51 
258.69 
285.03 
R266.09 

267.15 
275.01 
265.99 
267.00 


257.29 
205.68 
151.99 
384.39 
285.72 
298.64 
268.80 
277.81 
286.43 
297.74 

320.06 
326.15 
330.43 
320.60 


245.57 
272.32 
240.99 
331.18 
252.59 
301.46 
317.73 
338,73 
335.28 
342.38 

354,71 
351.62 
302.47 
346,96 


227.11 
286.43 
234.59 
298.58 
251.96 
241.23 
248.85 
234.41 
277.22 
230.43 

218.59 
227.28 
219.33 
217.58 


536.67 


590.00 


536.67 


590.00 


1986  average  268.74  324.25 


1987: 

1st  qtr, 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


266.37 
259.89 


323.07 
333.16 


334.44 


365.32 
357.51 


220.66 


218.01 
209.54 


268.74 


266.37 
259.89 


324.25 


323.07 
333.16 


334.44 


365.32 
357.51 


220.66 


218.01 
209.54 


1987  average 


To   People's  Republic   of  China 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

qtr. 

2d 

qtr. 

3d 

qtr. 

4th 

qtr. 

1986 

average 

1987: 

1st 

qtr. 

2d 

qtr. 

3d 

qtr. 

4th 

qtr. 

1987 

average 

283.78 

286.62 

741.60 

105.42 

270.55 

257.07 

257.07 

- 

— 

- 

321.62 

321.62 

- 

- 

- 

273.48 

260.85 

353.33 

319.66 

- 

273.54 

262.14 

260.70 

559.48 

464.35 

203.90 

216.46 

186.87 

205.13 

186.87 

270.55  450.82  741,50  105.42 


464.35 


284.30 

284,30 

- 

- 

257.07 

257.07 

- 

- 

321.62 

321.62 

_ 

— 

273.48 

260.85 

353.33 

319,66 

272.56 

262.14 

260.70 

573,71 

186.87 


215.85 


216.46 


205,13 


203.90 


295.04 


216.46 


295.04 


186.87 


205.13 


186.87 


186.87 


215.85 


295.04 


216.46 


295.04 


205.13 


1/  Includes  lumber  classified  as  railroad  crosstles  and  not  specified  by  species. 

R   =   revised. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce   records  at  the  end  of  each   quarter. 
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Table  35— Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  northern 
California  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 


(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Western 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

hemlock 

softwoods 

To  all  countries 

1976 

40,585 

14.430 

462 

25.693 

1977 

44,438 

18.951 

1.137 

24.350 

1978 

32.919 

12.931 

684 

19,304 

1979 

30,832 

10.539 

1.498 

18,795 

1980 

34.603 

10.531 

3,777 

20,295 

1981 

47.315 

7.841 

12,037 

27,437 

1982 

52,717 

13.855 

7,536 

31,326 

1983 

43,280 

18.583 

5.619 

19,078 

1984 

23.203 

10,250 

617 

12,336 

1985 

32.921 

15,340 

867 

16,714 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

12.768 

6,899 

542 

5.327 

2d   quarter 

8.188 

4.085 

679 

3,224 

3d   quarter 

8.484 

1.936 

1.152 

5,396 

4th  quarter 

13.841 

3.875 

2.341 

7,625 

1986  total 

43,281 

16.795 

4,914 

21,572 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

12.230 

3.190 

1.747 

7,293 

2d  quarter 

15.233 

4.135 

1.425 

9,673 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

5,724 

168 

396 

5.160 

1977 

7,766 

1.354 

0 

6.412 

1978 

6,763 

107 

200 

6.456 

1979 

8.854 

0 

700 

8.154 

1980 

17.384 

1,160 

3,256 

12,968 

1981 

29,437 

2.608 

11.834 

14,995 

1982 

38,213 

7.285 

6.581 

24,347 

1983 

22,157 

2.233 

5.414 

14,510 

1984 

10,127 

345 

321 

9,461 

1985 

14.794 

282 

708 

13,804 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

5.019 

26 

505 

4.488 

2d  quarter 

3.621 

0 

679 

2,742 

3d  quarter 

5,783 

30 

1.152 

4.601 

4th   quarter 

9,228 

170 

2,341 

6,717 

1986  total 

23.651 

226 

4.877 

18,548 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

7.675 

106 

1.186 

6,383 

2d   quarter 

10.429 

36 

1.399 

8,994 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To 

People's  Republic  of  China 

1981 

93 

0 

0 

93 

1982 

22 

17 

0 

5 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

a 

4th  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

1/  Northern  California  consists  of  the   San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  includes   Monterey, 
California,  and  all  ports   north  of  Monterey. 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  36--Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  southern 
California  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and  quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

Other  softwoods 

To 

all  countries 

1976 

61,256 

23,078 

38,178 

1977 

72,588 

26,895 

45,693 

1978 

74,347 

27,661 

46,686 

1979 

81 ,372 

20,388 

60,984 

1980 

95,641 

24,830 

70,811 

1981 

109,451 

18,809 

90,642 

1982 

71,212 

7,491 

63,721 

1983 

35,727 

2,603 

33,124 

1984 

78,696 

2,979 

75,717 

1985 

95,935 

2,067 

93,868 

1986: 

1st 

quarter 

27,261 

528 

26,733 

2d 

quarter 

29,803 

547 

29,256 

3d 

quarter 

27,336 

623 

26,713 

4th 

quarter 
386  total 

34,073 

825 

33,248 

IS 

118,473 

2,523 

115,950 

1987: 

1st 

quarter 

36,699 

178 

36,521 

2d 

quarter 

33,095 

325 

32,770 

3d 

quarter 

4th 

quarter 
387  total 

1' 

To  Japan 

1976 

377 

377 

1977 

172 

73 

99 

1978 

471 

- 

471 

1979 

739 

- 

739 

1980 

2,330 

237 

2,093 

1981 

1,477 

360 

1,117 

1982 

290 

12 

278 

1983 

2,699 

22 

2,677 

1984 

410 

0 

410 

1985 

149 

0 

149 

1986: 

1st 

quarter 

15 

0 

15 

2d 

quarter 

18 

0 

18 

3d 

quarter 

11 

0 

11 

4th 

quarter 

123 

0 

123 

1986  total 

1987: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 


167 


33 
252 


0 

10 


167 


33 
242 


1987  total 


1/  Southern  California  consists  of  the  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  Customs 
Districts  and  includes  all  ports  south  of  Monterey,  California. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department 
of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
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Table  37--Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Anchorage  Customs 
District  by  species  and  destination,  1978-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet;  average  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Western 

Sitka 

Other 

Total 

hem 

ock 

spruce 

Cedar 

softwoods 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

To 

all  countries 

1976 

237.764 

289.21 

126.218 

252.78 

111,435 

330.44 

53 

415.09 

58 

241.38 

1979 

277.977 

372.08 

172.005 

311.78 

103.844 

474,45 

479 

352.82 

1.649 

221.35 

1980 

255.373 

346.89 

158.661 

270.00 

96.607 

473.32 

105 

200.00 

0 

- 

1981 

195.981 

305.70 

104.974 

222.39 

91.007 

401.79 

0 

— 

0 

- 

1982 

171.966 

340.52 

75.500 

286.24 

94.805 

381.83 

0 

-- 

1.661 

450.33 

1983 

136,660 

330.05 

70.791 

256.23 

64.193 

414.20 

0 

- 

1,676 

223.75 

1984 

120.360 

278.23 

75.445 

196.74 

44.915 

415.10 

0 

— 

0 

-- 

1985 

87,127 

264.94 

59.426 

219.80 

27.701 

361.76 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1986: 

1st   quarter 

38,824 

274.44 

22.859 

240.52 

14,884 

326.12 

0 

~ 

1,081 

280.30 

2d  quarter 

24,418 

248.59 

14.923 

215.91 

8.478 

294.41 

0 

— 

99 

373.74 

3d   quarter 

24.148 

268.72 

17.634 

237.67 

6.375 

354.04 

918 

343.14 

139 

287.77 

4th   quarter 

32.591 

297.44 

17.478 

236.70 

13.425 

373.48 

0 

"" 

1.688 

321.09 

1986  total 

119,981 

267.40 

72.894 

233.89 

43,162 

338.75 

918 

343.14 

3,007 

306.62 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

21.248 

258.38 

14.837 

222.52 

6,140 

340.88 

10 

300.00 

261 

344.83 

2d  quarter 

35.342 

278.71 

20.533 

216.24 

14,602 

366.39 

0 

- 

207 

294.69 

3d  quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1978 

236,615 

289.85 

125.355 

253.50 

111.207 

330.77 

53 

415.09 

0 

.. 

1979 

273,615 

370.35 

170.149 

311.91 

101.408 

470.90 

435 

351.72 

1,623 

219.96 

1980 

251,369 

345.25 

156,654 

270.02 

94.610 

469.96 

105 

200.00 

0 

- 

1981 

161.794 

313.50 

82.753 

215.32 

79.041 

416.30 

0 

— 

0 

- 

1982 

155.826 

338.04 

71.192 

282.34 

83.966 

364.92 

0 

— 

668 

363.23 

1983 

119.662 

319.78 

64.250 

249.14 

53.814 

407.20 

0 

-- 

1.598 

215.89 

1984 

117.425 

277.61 

72.805 

196.57 

44,620 

416.58 

0 

— 

0 

- 

1985 

85,981 

265.77 

58.280 

220.14 

27,701 

361.76 

0 

- 

0 

— 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

38,824 

274.44 

22.859 

240.52 

14,884 

326.12 

0 

— 

1.081 

280.30 

2d   quarter 

23,426 

244.60 

14.923 

215.91 

8,478 

294.41 

0 

~ 

25 

480.00 

3d  quarter 

24,127 

267.83 

17.634 

237.67 

6,354 

351.12 

0 

- 

139 

287.77 

4th  quarter 

32,565 

297.47 

17.478 

236.70 

13,425 

373.48 

0 

" 

1.662 

322.50 

1986  total 

118.942 

273.53 

72.894 

233.89 

43,162 

338.14 

0 

-- 

2.907 

306.50 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

21,220 

258.15 

14.837 

222.62 

6.140 

340.88 

0 

- 

243 

333.33 

2d  quarter 

34,118 

278.89 

19.598 

214.00 

14.352 

367.82 

0 

— 

168 

250.00 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

c 
To  People's   Republic  of 

China 

1981 

27,159 

251.78 

18.438 

252.58 

8.721 

250.09 

0 

.. 

0 

.. 

1982 

13,153 

334.68 

3.307 

307.23 

9.846 

344.00 

0 

— 

0 

~ 

1983 

12.254 

332.63 

6,428 

326.54 

5,826 

339.51 

0 

~ 

0 

— 

1984 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1985 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

3d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

~ 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

4th  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

~ 

0 

" 

0 

" 

1986  total 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

-- 

0 

-- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

— 

2d   quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

-- 

0 

- 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  38--Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  to  Canada 
from  the  Great  Falls  Customs  District,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Western 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

hemlock 

softwoods 

1976 

56,451 

19,050 

3,521 

33,880 

1977 

46,488 

12,660 

3,463 

30,365 

1978 

44,612 

12,691 

2,276 

29,645 

1979 

81,671 

22,067 

1,632 

57,972 

1980 

57,556 

14,030 

1,803 

41 ,723 

1981 

82,933 

18,196 

1,308 

63,429 

1982 

47,418 

8,595 

690 

38,133 

1983 

69,222 

12,534 

852 

55,836 

1984 

57,574 

7,898 

683 

48,993 

1985 

34,526 

8,582 

394 

25,550 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

9,152 

1,958 

46 

7,148 

2d  quarter 

8,884 

2,377 

285 

6,222 

3d  quarter 

9,003 

1,907 

264 

6,832 

4th  quarter 

7,434 

1,971 

182 

5,281 

1986  total 

34,473 

8,213 

777 

25,483 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

8,294 

2,164 

94 

6,036 

2d  quarter 

8,303 

2,072 

39 

6,192 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

1/  Great  Falls  Customs  District  includes  all  ports  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 
Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  39— Lumber  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 

Year  and  Total,  Other 

quarter  all  species        Douglas-fir  Hemlock  Cedar  Spruce  softwoods        Hardwoods 


To  all  countries 

1976 

4,670,033 

542,197 

1 ,967,446 

467,829 

1,191,429 

499,853 

1,279 

1977 

5,860,807 

683,614 

2,364,028 

533,267 

2,269,876 

8,796 

1,226 

1978 

5,876,119 

679,566 

2,492,764 

570,796 

2,116,258 

15,674 

1,061 

1979 

5,755,532 

679,694 

2,313,186 

646,701 

1,983,829 

129,161 

2,961 

1980 

5,160,800 

498,425 

2,098,672 

988,347 

1,872,234 

99,624 

3,498 

1981 

4,421,519 

420,466 

1,805,988 

604,608 

1,495,892 

93,086 

1,479 

1982 

4,242,899 

339,932 

1,803,999 

635,865 

208,218 

1,244,341 

10,544 

1983 

4,797,419 

338,866 

2,138,634 

707,342 

193,775 

1/1,413,690 

5,112 

1984 

5,822,714 

469,278 

2,280,805 

1,113,568 

181,699 

1,760,231 

17,133 

1985 

5,856,709 

606,452 

2,166,417 

863,294 

217,340 

2,000,301 

2,905 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1,580,036 

125,294 

583,986 

223,389 

47,355 

599,364 

648 

2d  quarter 

1,844,791 

186,206 

685,894 

275,193 

47,094 

649,871 

533 

3d  quarter 

1,379,325 

137,637 

498,954 

215,679 

31,779 

494,852 

424 

4th  quarter 

913,294 

57,152 

293,172 

147,788 

37,444 

377,364 

374 

1986  total 

5,717,446 

506,289 

2,062,006 

862,049 

163,672 

2,121,451 

1,979 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1,712,009 

114,369 

512,080 

212,103 

69,178 

803,164 

1,115 

2d  quarter 

1 ,906,730 

170,123 

679,343 

270,334 

31,149 

754,737 

1,044 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To 

Japan 

1976 

633,863 

13,727 

476,927 

79,934 

61,743 

1,521 

11 

1977 

705,823 

18,530 

530,567 

90,447 

65,943 

85 

251 

1978 

779,135 

23,799 

545,983 

116,368 

92,940 

0 

45 

1979 

1,014,481 

44,021 

677,425 

158,121 

133,358 

5-^^^ 

1,010 

1980 

1,084,426 

55,800 

701,579 

136,130 

185,379 

4,158 

1,380 

1981 

867,636 

34,239 

577,901 

129,256 

125,324 

717 

199 

1982 

1,048,371 

44,391 

713,625 

119,900 

66,709 

103,607 

139 

1983 

898,952 

33,562 

558,412 

125,101 

62,194 

119,565 

118 

1984 

922,658 

37,181 

567,616 

125,112 

71,628 

119,438 

1,683 

1985 

995,661 

56,977 

579,064 

128,550 

86,587 

143,891 

592 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

246,869 

8,536 

155,444 

31 ,720 

19,418 

31,733 

18 

2d  quarter 

267,870 

19,549 

148,395 

41,196 

25,025 

33,657 

48 

3d  quarter 

214,259 

16,355 

112,151 

34,079 

20,678 

30,890 

106 

4th  quarter 

189,621 

1 1 ,630 

76,646 

34,215 

29,363 

37,618 

149 

1986  total 

918,619 

56,070 

492,636 

141,210 

94,484 

133,898 

321 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

333,686 

16,606 

144,772 

20,202 

23,375 

128,471 

260 

2d  quarter 

253,270 

25,273 

130,546 

18,606 

19,691 

58,890 

264 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 
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Table  39--Lumber  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 
(continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Total, 

Other 

quarter 

all  species 

Douglas-fir 

Henrilock 

Cedar 

Spruce 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To  Un 

ted  States  2/ 

1976 

2,965,011 

322,793 

978,784 

267,831 

938,185 

456,237 

1,181 

1977 

4,107,653 

529,808 

1,340,920 

333,604 

1,894,371 

7,988 

962 

1978 

4,078,666 

501,841 

1,443.548 

365,062 

1,751,741 

15,496 

978 

1979 

3,528,648 

462,658 

1,125,807 

382,991 

1,429,014 

126,536 

1,642 

1980 

2,590,889 

283,482 

775,428 

355,821 

1,079,387 

94,683 

2,088 

1981 

2,337,958 

228,856 

803,019 

394,800 

813,733 

96,305 

1,245 

1982 

2,017,725 

157,776 

637,513 

430,634 

111,314 

679,412 

1,076 

1983 

2,595,702 

187,818 

981 ,755 

396,363 

121,695 

906,034 

2,037 

1984 

3,227,897 

253,215 

1,120,076 

591 ,324 

98,306 

1,160,479 

4,497 

1985 

3,956,609 

352,433 

1,182,889 

668,897 

126,979 

1 ,623,348 

2,063 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1,050,010 

67,103 

301,512 

170,034 

27,019 

482,712 

630 

2d  quarter 

1,257,900 

117,029 

382,338 

210,653 

21,014 

526,393 

473 

3d  quarter 

978,051 

102,139 

309,693 

165,054 

9,587 

391,279 

299 

4th  quarter 

539,097 

24,246 

166,471 

103,331 

5,544 

239.280 

225 

1986  total 

3,825,058 

310,517 

1,160,014 

650,072 

63,164 

1 ,639,664 

1,627 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1,013,661 

60,335 

182,608 

175,467 

43,080 

551,619 

552 

2d  quarter 

1 ,282,343 

83,034 

403,873 

234,469 

8,074 

552,303 

590 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  People's 

Republic  of  Ch 

na 

1982 

43,206 

0 

28,877 

0 

624 

4,514 

9,191 

1983 

135,043 

6,274 

111,000 

0 

0 

15,907 

1,862 

1984 

116,884 

3,063 

99,706 

0 

140 

4,449 

9,526 

1985 

104,281 

672 

103,609 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

16,470 

0 

16,092 

0 

0 

378 

0 

2d  quarter 

12,850 

0 

12,850 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

5,092 

0 

5,092 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  quarter 

5,885 

0 

5,885 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

40,297 

0 

39,919 

0 

0 

378 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

5,297 

0 

5,264 

10 

0 

0 

23 

2d  quarter 

7,150 

0 

7,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

1/  Incomplete;  does  not  include  all  "Other  softwoods"  or  "Hardwoods." 

2/  Figures  do  not  include  shipments  of  railroad  crossties. 

Source:     Statistics  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  "Canadian  Exports  Cleared  Through  B.C.  Custom  Ports." 
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Table  40— Volume  of  plywood  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  destination,  1978-87 


(In  thousand  square  feet) 


From 

both 

From  Seattle 

From  Columbia-Snal<e 

customs 

districts 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Softwood. 

Hardwood. 

Softwood. 

Hardwood. 

Softwood, 

Hardwood. 

Year  and 

3/8-inch 

surface 

3/8-inch 

surface 

3/8-inch 

surface 

quarter 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

To  all  countries 

1976 

242,105 

12.160 

23.284 

8.671 

216.821 

3.289 

1979 

330,018 

9.962 

27.132 

9.644 

302.886 

316 

1980 

279,003 

9.718 

20.747 

8.806 

256.256 

912 

1981 

327.967 

18.645 

65.729 

17.333 

262.238 

1.312 

1982 

221,609 

9.435 

36.268 

9,346 

185.341 

89 

1983 

322.386 

16,541 

38.008 

16,320 

284,378 

221 

1984 

156.715 

9.140 

23.663 

9.126 

133,052 

284 

1985 

94.676 

9.874 

15.691 

9,203 

78,985 

671 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

62.589 

1.200 

3.650 

1.200 

58,939 

0 

2d  quarter 

42.842 

2.625 

3.153 

2.298 

39,689 

327 

3d   quarter 

32.065 

2.614 

3.854 

2,614 

28,211 

0 

4th  quarter 

66.740 

6.183 

15.724 

6,163 

51,015 

20 

1986  total 

204,236 

12.622 

26.381 

12.275 

177,855 

347 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

R80.282 

3.341 

R12.642 

3.267 

67,640 

74 

2d   quarter 

55,856 

2.904 

6,693 

2,809 

49.173 

95 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1978 

2.621 

18 

167 

18 

2.654 

0 

1979 

6.040 

108 

931 

108 

5,109 

0 

1980 

6.301 

978 

4,158 

978 

4,143 

0 

1981 

5.056 

13 

2,162 

12 

2,894 

1 

1982 

6.720 

19 

3,152 

19 

3,568 

0 

1983 

5.680 

16 

3,973 

0 

1,707 

16 

1984 

6.429 

0 

2.054 

0 

4.375 

0 

1985 

6.050 

755 

1.310 

84 

4.740 

671 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1.966 

0 

540 

0 

1.426 

0 

2d   quarter 

1,803 

24 

506 

24 

1.297 

0 

3d   quarter 

2,197 

0 

61 

0 

2.136 

0 

4th  quarter 

1.676 

15 

170 

15 

1,508 

0 

1986   total 

7.644 

39 

1.277 

39 

6.367 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

3.192 

88 

764 

30 

2.428 

58 

2d  quarter 

2.167 

77 

674 

0 

1.493 

77 

3d   quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Western  Europe 

1978 

193.988 

1.722 

5.227 

173 

188.761 

1.549 

1979 

295.782 

88 

10.069 

76 

285.693 

12 

1980 

246.652 

119 

5.940 

119 

240,712 

0 

1981 

249.543 

677 

12.163 

0 

237.360 

577 

1982 

170.695 

79 

11.605 

0 

158,890 

79 

1983 

286.229 

145 

13.625 

145 

272.604 

0 

1984 

125.645 

236 

8.651 

236 

116.994 

0 

1985 

73.724 

65 

5.497 

65 

68.227 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

57.788 

0 

1.325 

0 

56.463 

0 

2d  quarter 

37.914 

0 

1.288 

0 

36.626 

0 

3d   quarter 

25.777 

0 

1.490 

0 

24,287 

0 

4th  quarter 

52.960 

304 

5.202 

304 

47.756 

0 

1986  total 

174.439 

304 

9.305 

304 

165.134 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

R70.194 

346 

R6.663 

346 

63.511 

0 

2d  quarter 

46.928 

0 

2,584 

0 

46.344 

0 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

R  =  revised. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Colurnbia-Snake  Customs  District  includes  all  Oregon  ports  plus  Longview 
and  Vancouver.   Washington.      Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all  coastal  and  inland  ports  in  the  State   of 
Washington,  except   Longview  and  Vancouver. 


Table  41-Volume  of  plywood  exports  from  California,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  thousand  square  feet) 


Northern 

California 

Southern 

California 

Softwood, 

Hardwood, 

Softwood, 

Hardwood, 

Year  and 

3/P-inch 

surface 

3/B-inch 

surface 

quarter 

Total 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

1976 

19,696 

10,085 

92 

4,681 

5,111 

1977 

9,198 

5,148 

646 

1,818 

1,586 

1978 

6,036 

2,833 

899 

964 

1,340 

1979 

5,934 

1,638 

871 

1,946 

1,479 

1980 

9,054 

1,414 

849 

3,546 

3,245 

1981 

9,349 

2,424 

487 

2,830 

3,608 

1982 

7,464 

3,026 

1,364 

1,557 

1,517 

1983 

8,128 

3,442 

974 

1,330 

2,382 

1984 

9,405 

2,608 

513 

1,629 

4,655 

1985 

15,478 

6,239 

325 

1,720 

7,194 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

8,979 

1,467 

15 

1,896 

5,601 

2d  quarter 

8,453 

1,473 

511 

3,828 

2,641 

3d  quarter 

5,607 

321 

14 

3,507 

1,765 

4th  quarter 

4,524 

970 

8 

1,746 

1,800 

1986  total 

27,563 

4,231 

548 

10,977 

1 1 ,807 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

5,135 

1,011 

4 

1,838 

2,282 

2d  quarter 

5,739 

455 

82 

1,922 

3,280 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

1/  Northern  California  is  the  San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  Includes  all  coastal 
and  inland  ports  from  Monterey  north.     Southern  California  consists  of  the  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  Customs  Districts  and  includes  all  ports  south  of  N/lonterey. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of 
Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.     Revisions  that  may  have  been  made 
after  this  time  are  not  shown. 
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Table  4?— Volume  of  veneer  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  destination,  1978-87 

(In  thousand  square  feet) 


From 

both 

From  Seattle 

From  Colu 

mb  la-Snake 

customs 

districts 

Customs  District 

Customs 

District 

Year  and 

quarter 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

3/8-inch 

surface 

3/8-Inch 

surface 

3/8-inch 

surface 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

To  all   countries 

1978 

112.287 

15,251 

112,150 

15,159 

137 

92 

1979 

101,900 

11.959 

99,315 

10,918 

2.585 

1,041 

1980 

97.271 

10,197 

96,517 

9,901 

754 

296 

1981 

189.980 

11,814 

185,648 

11,790 

4.332 

24 

1982 

231.303 

19,514 

148,876 

5.870 

82,427 

13,644 

1983 

292.795 

14,263 

160,267 

13.826 

132.528 

437 

1984 

266.106 

37,273 

127,697 

31.771 

138,409 

5,502 

1985 

221.547 

38,168 

153,095 

35.856 

68,452 

2,312 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

48.560 

8,600 

28.087 

8.600 

20,473 

0 

2d  quarter 

84,607 

18,857 

65.960 

18.857 

18,647 

0 

3d  quarter 

94,092 

15,561 

83.991 

14.629 

10.101 

1,032 

4th  quarter 

106.539 

20,961 

93.304 

19.047 

13,235 

1.914 

1986  total 

333.798 

64,079 

271.342 

61.133 

62,456 

2.946 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

R107.264 

23.006 

R88.084 

22.065 

19,180 

941 

2d  quarter 

51.317 

21,094 

43.736 

18.876 

7.581 

2.218 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1978 

34 

846 

0 

846 

34 

0 

1979 

2.625 

2,171 

1.528 

1.130 

1.097 

1.041 

1980 

5,120 

1,367 

4.938 

1.367 

182 

0 

1981 

978 

821 

0 

821 

978 

0 

1982 

82.282 

12,700 

1.487 

37 

80,795 

12.663 

1983 

105.068 

2,640 

5,311 

2,498 

99.757 

142 

1984 

110.954 

1,579 

0 

1,579 

110,954 

0 

1985 

56.238 

3,242 

268 

949 

55,970 

2.293 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

16.601 

76 

0 

76 

16,601 

0 

2d   quarter 

46.112 

1,333 

31,621 

1,333 

14,491 

0 

3d  quarter 

9.846 

2,827 

1,723 

1,795 

8.123 

1.032 

4th   quarter 

21.831 

5,788 

18,437 

4,797 

3.394 

991 

1986  total 

94,390 

10,024 

51,781 

8,001 

42.609 

2,023 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

22,114 

7,566 

8,477 

6,625 

13.637 

941 

2d  quarter 

9,449 

1,221 

4,804 

691 

4.645 

530 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Western  Europe 

1978 

49 

0 

33 

0 

16 

0 

1979 

1.417 

0 

617 

0 

800 

0 

1980 

3.859 

0* 

3,415 

0 

444 

0 

1981 

480 

0  • 

480 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

14 

34 

14 

8 

0 

26 

1983 

38.570 

0 

7,567 

0 

31.003 

0 

1984 

30.122 

5,138 

2,790 

0 

27.332 

5.138 

1985 

13,093 

432 

682 

432 

12.411 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

4.916 

1,272 

1,044 

1,272 

3.872 

0 

2d   quarter 

4.141 

266 

214 

266 

3,927 

0 

3d   quarter 

1.978 

415 

0 

415 

1,978 

0 

4th   quarter 

11,278 

0 

2,029 

0 

9,249 

0 

1986  total 

22.313 

1.953 

3,287 

1,953 

19,026 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

5.546 

0 

141 

0 

5,405 

0 

2d  quarter 

2.474 

1.688 

0 

0 

2,474 

1.688 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

R  =  revised. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Seattle  Customs  District  Includes  all  coastal  and  Inland  ports  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  except  Longview  and  Vancouver.  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District  Includes  all  Oregon  ports  plus  Longview 
and  Vancouver,   Washington.      Data  are   compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the   end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  48--Average  stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  on  National  Forests  by 
selected  species,  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Ponderosa 

and 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Jeffrey 

Sugar 

Lodgepoie 

True- 

All 

quarter 

fir 

pines 

pine 

pine 

Cedars 

firs 

species 

1976 

76.00 

101.80 

185.00 

6.50 

84.00 

23.40 

80.40 

1977 

124.30 

131.40 

168.50 

165.20 

337.90 

50.60 

121.10 

1978 

131.10 

164.70 

169.20 

136.20 

516.40 

79.80 

148.10 

1979 

186.60 

239,00 

375.40 

25.40 

497.10 

96.00 

206.20 

1980 

189.50 

206.10 

671 .40 

252.80 

559.90 

133.40 

252.20 

1981 

146.70 

196.20 

224.10 

123.60 

108.20 

90.30 

156.10 

1982 

50.00 

66.90 

72.00 

27.80 

70.30 

36.30 

54.50 

1983 

63.30 

104.00 

136.70 

28.80 

84.60 

53.80 

76.90 

1984 

61.30 

122.70 

84.30 

17.00 

76.70 

48.30 

75.20 

1985 

63.00 

101.40 

109.70 

17.90 

112.90 

33.60 

69.80 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

61.60 

145.50 

151.20 

31.00 

63.30 

31.70 

84.30 

2d  quarter 

78.90 

138.30 

127.50 

9.80 

79.70 

65.50 

93.70 

3d  quarter 

64.15 

88.64 

113.27 

10.14 

170.75 

42.63 

75.85 

4th  quarter 

68.92 

169.11 

208.58 

5.44 

184.67 

54.97 

119.11 

1986  average 

66.49 

125.62 

134.43 

10.82 

132.69 

46.08 

87.23 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

84.48 

198.07 

189.08 

22.93 

217.64 

69.97 

119.61 

2d  quarter 

85.74 

238.47 

350.77 

7.94 

135.35 

38.91 

136.95 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

1/  Prices  received  for  individual  sales  may  vary  significantly  from  the  averages  shov>/n  in  this  table  because 
of  differences  in  species  mix,  quality,  road  costs,  logging  and  processing  costs,  size  and  length  of  sale, 
number  of  bidders,  and  other  related  price  determinants.  Before  1984,  prices  for  stumpage  on  National 
Forest  lands  are  statistical  high  bids.     The  statistical  high  bid  is  defined  as  the  bid  price  minus  credits 
for  road  costs;  it  includes  an  allowance  for  sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds).     Beginning  in  1984,  prices 
for  stumpage  on  National  Forest  lands  are  high  bid  value.     Road  costs  and  an  allowance  for  sale-area 
betterment  are  included  in  the  bid. 


Source:     Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
California. 


Pacific  Southwest  Region  is  the  State  of 
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Table  49--VoIume  of  timber  sold  on  publicly  owned  or  managed  lands,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  1983-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Agency 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


1987 


2d  qtr.  1st  qtr.        2d  qtr.        3d  qtr.        4th  qtr.  Total 


Western  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aft. 
State  of  Washington  2/ 


Total 

Eastern  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Washington   2/ 


1,153,819 

0 

13,653 

637.295 

996,173 

0 

19,587 

448,105 

699.004 

60 

25.739 

768.035 

1,136,822 

4,952 

26,421 

731,001 

262,867 

2,629 

12,083 

161,515 

121.778 

0 

13.548 

156.830 

371,819 

0 

7,290 

247,710 

1,704,767 

1,463.865 

1.492.838 

1,899,196 

439,094 

292.156 

626,819 

495,326 

3,414 

165,656 

62,235 

350.177 

2.185 

106.603 

60.305 

344.653 

4.016 

227.939 

98,235 

482,848 

386 

92,765 

114,790 

124,267 

0 

16,798 

42,810 

157,008 

0 

40,924 

34,045 

53,404 

3,644 

48,693 

22,410 

Total 

Western  Oregon: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Oregon 


726.631        519,270 


2,179,345 

1,045,924 

2,361 

268,416 


2,271.941 

1,042,117 

3.212 

206.797 


674.843 


2.123.325 

974.921 

7.951 

198.017 


690.789 


2.613.915 

1.474.511 

6.158 

190,502 


183,875 


571,402 

395.762 

0 

34,975 


231,977        128,151 


775,166 

248,000 

0 

13,678 


705,810 

312,879 

0 

74,342 


Total 

Eastern  Oregon: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Oregon 


3,496,046     3,526,067       3,304,217 


1,148,349 

19,212 

17,370 

1,726 


1.279.703 

14,078 

73.180 

6.713 


1.099.194 

21.627 

93.700 

243 


4,285.086       1,102,139       1,036,844     1,093,031 


1,543,732 

9.519 

73.048 

8.335 


457.208 

0 

21,758 

0 


327.588  434,917 

0  929 

68,948  12,920 

0  0 


Total 

All  public  lands: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Washington  2/ 
State  of  Oregon 


1,186.657     1.373.674       1.214.764 


4,976,839 

1.068,550 

199.040 

699,530 

270,142 


4,897,994 

1,058,380 

202,582 

508,410 

215,510 


4,266,176 

1,000,624 

355.329 

866.270 

198,260 


1.634,634 


5,777,317 

1,489,368 

198,392 

845.791 

198,837 


478,966 


1,515,744 

398,391 

50,639 

204.325 

34.975 


396.536       448.766 


1.381.540     1.565.950 
248.000        317.452 


123.420 

190.875 

13.678 


68.903 

270.120 

74,342 


Total 


7,214.101     6,882,876       6.686.659 


8.509.705       2.204.074       1.957.513     2,296.757 


1/  Convertible  products  only. 
2/  Excludes  sales  under  $20,000. 
Source:      respective  agencies  listed. 
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Table  50--Average  stumpage  prices  of  timber  sold  on  publicly  owned  or  managed  lands, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  1983-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 

1986  1987 


38.60 

29.86 

28.40 

33.49 

31.85 

61.42 

46.82 

51.84 

28.49 

31.54 

41.98 

- 

- 

61.48 

127.06 

157.14 

151.94 

128.39 

94.49 

99.93 

59.60 

67.83 

110.78 

71.27 

107.87 

101.82 

116.68 

109.61 

129.33 

96.70 

81.91 

116.53 

125.90 

133.53 

135.32 

131.14 

101.19 

82.32 

95.12 

100.62 

111.79 

114.05 

170.20 

126.56 

156.29 

161.02 

- 

- 

- 

165.39 

129.92 

133.07 

134.35 

161.42 

143.22 

155.71 

Agency  1983  1984  1985  Total  2d   qtr.  1st   qtr.        2d  qtr.        3d   qtr.        4th   qtr.  Total 

Western  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/  73.84  61.92  62.47  91.06  91.21  99.28  99.12 

U.S.    Bur.    Und    Manage.  --  --  95.00  61.64  48.16 

U.S.    Bur.   Indian   Aff.  97.71  69.87  54.85  67.32  73.42  45.53  43.18 

State   of  Washington   2/  138.41  118.70  111.38  133.44  114.36  149.83  194.21 

Average  96.82  79.41  87.50  106.96  98.98  123.93  136.05 

Eastern  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest   Service    1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   I_and   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Washington   2/ 

Average  61.34  65.26  76.54  58.60  53.87  76.32  63.07 

Western  Oregon: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.    Bur.    land    Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Oregon 

Average  132.67  100.02  85.28  110.02  117.95  128.45  130.62 

Eastern  Oregon: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/  61.70  73.61  83.68  104.36  78.97  143.71  109.01 

U.S.    Bur.    Land    Manage.  57.58  39.17  32.48  42.17  --  --  24.21 

U.S.   Bur.   Indian   Aff.  140.60  109.02  86.41  103.48  117.05  142.34  85.00 

State  of  Oregon  59.68  120.29  92.93  59.88 

Average  82.14  75.37  82.98  103.73  80.70  143.47  108.15 

All  public  lands: 

U.S.    Forest  Service   1/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.    Bur.   Indian   Aff. 
State   of  Washington   2/ 
State   of  Oregon 

Average  108.20  88.09  84.96  103.96  100.73  124.64  123.94 

1/  Prices   received  for  individual  sales   may  vary  significantly  from   the  averages   shown  in  this  table   because  of  differences  in   species  mix, 

quality,  road   costs,  logging   and  processing   costs,  size  and  length   of  sale,   number  of  bidders,  and   other  related   price  determinants.  Prices 

for  stumpage  on  National   Forest  lands  are  statistical  high  bids.   The   statistical   high  bid  is  defined  as  the   bid  price   minus  credits  for  road 
costs;  it  includes  an  allowance  for  sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds). 

2/  Excludes  sales  under  $20,000. 

Source:      respective  agencies  listed. 


96.45 

78.80 

74.88 

101.33 

98.02 

124.73 

116.40 

129.56 

100.21 

81.03 

94.66 

100.28 

111.79 

113.18 

126.74 

130.83 

127.73 

112.10 

99.16 

117.65 

62.62 

132.13 

117.76 

106.83 

129.97 

111.73 

143.92 

187.19 

154.71 

129.62 

149.48 

131.23 

161.42 

143.22 

155.71 
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Table  52--Volume  and  average  stumpage  price  of  selected  species  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1987  1/  2/ 


(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas 

-fir 

Ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  pines 

Western 
hemlock 

True 

firs   3/ 

All   s 

National 
Forest 

West 

side 

East 

side 

pecies 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Western  Oregon: 
Mount   Hood-- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

64,630 
29.675 

182.25 
166.93 

6,900 
6,560 

37.84 
101.13 

1,500 
3,020 

260.25 
211.90 

20,500 
10.775 

84.43 
71.02 

5.900 
2.490 

87.57 
68.44 

128.530 
70.220 

124.91 

111.86 

Total  and  average 

Rogue   River- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

24,149 
29,910 

154.25 
158.82 

0 
0 

'-'- 

850 
860 

132.13 
171.43 

0 
0 

- 

11.638 
8.780 

134.70 
60.36 

58,287 
50,470 

140.98 
150.54 

Total  and  average 

Siskiyou- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

54.960 
29.160 

166.56 
114.16 

0 
0 

- 

0 

0 

- 

2.900 
400 

16.65 
10.39 

1.470 
0 

50.61 

69,047 
37,190 

159.28 
107.91 

Total  and  average 

Sluslaw- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

110.867 
111.797 

133.59 
171.80 

0 
0 

~ 

0 
0 

- 

6,670 
9,650 

86.31 
105.86 

0 
0 

- 

127,535 
130,524 

123.66 
159.88 

Total  and  average 

Umpqua- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

69.440 
73.830 

162.81 
156.87 

0 
0 

- 

2,200 
700 

140.60 
208.29 

3,680 
1,700 

21.25 
35.03 

5.900 
8.300 

13.45 
67.76 

129.850 
121.455 

131.55 
113.67 

Total  and  average 

Wlllamette- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

149.662 
174.585 

200.99 
193.30 

0 
0 

- 

400 
0 

329.90 

23,360 
21,850 

41.49 
85.86 

3,480 
720 

14.62 
61.28 

251.271 
262.292 

145.24 
145.01 

Total  and  average 

All  western  Oregon: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

493.708 
448.507 

170.37 
172.95 

6,900 
6,560 

37.84 
101.13 

4,950 
4,580 

190.70 
203.75 

57,110 
44,375 

59.57 
83.98 

28,388 
20.290 

80.81 
64.41 

764.521 
672.151 

136.84 
137.14 

Total  and  average 

Western  Washington: 
GIfford  Pinchot- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

29,295 
104.930 

109.32 
141.62 

0 
0 

• 

0 
0 

- 

7,040 
27,950 

100.16 
91.79 

7.660 
20.725 

116.02 
78.83 

52,475 
185,395 

93.63 
107.82 

Total  and  average 

Mount  Baker-Snoqualmle- 
1st  quarter                          16.945 
2d  quarter                           11.922 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

149.58 
109.91 

0 

0 

- 

0 
0 

- 

15,775 
35.867 

87.85 
82.85 

1.484 
10.120 

56.41 
84.67 

44,131 
70,615 

106.43 
78.76 

Total  and  average 

Olympic- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

4.710 
22.280 

116.50 
116.62 

0 
0 

- 

0 
0 

- 

11,845 
68,475 

77.83 
90.39 

180 
300 

12.39 
100.01 

21,200 
108,893 

86.42 
110.09 

Total  and  average 


Table  52— Volume  and  average  stumpage  price  of  selected  species  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1987  1/  2/  (continued) 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Dougia 

5-fir 

Ponderosa   and 
Jeffrey  pines 

Western 
hemlock 

True 

firs  3/ 

All   s 

National 
Forest 

West 

side 

East 

side 

pecies 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume        Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

All  western  Washington: 
1st   quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

50.950 
139,132 

123.37 
134.90 

0 
0 

- 

0 
0 

-- 

34.650        86.93 
132.292         88.64 

9.324 
31.145 

104.85 
80.93 

117.806 
364.903 

97.13 
102.87 

Total  and  average 

All  western  Oregon  and 
western  Washington: 

1st  quarter 

2d   quarter 

3d   quarter 

4th   quarter 

544,658 
587,639 

165.97 
163.94 

6,900 
6,560 

37.84 
101.13 

4.950 
4.580 

190.70 
203.75 

91.770        69.90 
176.667        87.47 

37.712 
51.435 

86.76 
74.41 

882.327 
1.037.054 

131.54 
125.08 

Total  and  average 

Eastern  Oregon: 
Deschutes-- 
1st   quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 

-- 

4,040 
3,060 

19.52 
50.89 

28,270 
22,089 

277.87 
183.67 

0 
0 

9.260 
1.580 

18.95 
39.65 

54.105 
34,058 

152.18 
181.47 

Total  and  average 

Fremont-- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 

- 

0 

0 

- 

33.437 
30.900 

185.82 
199.06 

0 

0 

8.677 
13.450 

38.94 
42.24 

53.760 
51.500 

123.95 
136.86 

Total  and  average 

Malheur-- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

-- 

6.100 
16,560 

59.40 
16.91 

30.239 
50.249 

293.94 
286.20 

0 
0 

2,100 
7.180 

26.70 
15.98 

39.879 
78.439 

233.45 
188.43 

Total   and   average 

Ochoco- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

-- 

6,800 
5,900 

22.80 
44.50 

37.200 
21.600 

248.74 
309.28 

0 
0 

3.500 
3.200 

31.25 
45.17 

47.500 
30,700 

200.37 
230.86 

Total  and  average 

Umatilla-- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

- 

13,290 
7.420 

30.38 
31.32 

8.720 
4.235 

198.75 
179.93 

0 
0 

12.420 
31,670 

18.96 
31.60 

55,840 
53.880 

49.32 
37.28 

Total  and  average 

Wallowa-Whitman- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

- 

3,010 
13,920 

15.96 
26.90 

2.170 
9.398 

52.64 
90.42 

0 
0 

1.645 
15.460 

6.65 
23.65 

10.505 
66.813 

17.94 
27.24 

Total  and  average 

Winema-- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

- 

4,250 
2.700 

21.60 
96.17 

38.490 
36.070 

273.87 
282.14 

0 
0 

18.690 
16.600 

48.25 
57.46 

64,130 
59,670 

180.48 
194.13 

Total  and  average 

All  eastern  Oregon: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

37.490 
49.560 

30.40 
31.57 

178.526 
174.541 

249.82 
246.69 

0 
0 

55.292 
89.140 

32.46 
37.88 

325,719 
375.160 

148.11 
134.67 

Total  and  average 
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Table  52--Volume  and  average  stumpage  price  of  selected  species  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1987  1/  2/  (continued) 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas-fir 

Ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  pines 

Western 
hemlock 

True 

firs   3/ 

All   species 

1 

National 
Forest 

West 

side 

East 

Side 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Eastern  Washington: 
Colville- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 

- 

16.570 
6,157 

38.16 
38.71 

104 
910 

135.00 
144.06 

417 
260 

29.30 
10.38 

8.440 
2,548 

17.70 
27.98 

39.714 
18,710 

41.36 
55.70 

Total  and  average 

Okanogan- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

" 

19,420 
0 

51.82 

7.410 
0 

196.97 

0 
0 

-- 

0 
0 

-- 

41.330 
0 

69.50 

Total  and  average 

Wenatchee- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

-- 

17,267 
7.985 

47.50 
61.28 

11.823 
585 

178.21 
140.75 

170 
3.300 

100.00 
91.76 

13.110 
4,450 

59.41 
36.20 

51.370 
19.010 

74.72 
62.67 

Total  and  average 

All  eastern  Washington: 
1st   quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 

-- 

53.257 

14.142 

46.17 
51.45 

19.337 
1.495 

185.16 
142.76 

587 
3.560 

49.78 
85.82 

21.550 
6.998 

43.07 
33.20 

132.414 
37.720 

63.09 
59.21 

Total  and  average 

All  eastern  Oregon 

and  eastern  Washington: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th   quarter 

0 
0 

- 

90,747 
63,702 

39.66 
35.99 

197,863 
176,036 

243.50 
245.81 

587 
3,560 

49.78 
85.62 

77.842 
96.138 

35.40 
37.54 

458.133 
412.880 

123.53 
127.78 

Total  and  average 

Pacific   Northwest   Region 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

544.658 
587,639 

165.97 
163.94 

97,647 
70,262 

39.53 
42.07 

202,813 
180,616 

242.21 
244.74 

92.357 
180.227 

69.77 
87.44 

115,554 
147.573 

52.16 
50.39 

1.340,460 
1.449,934 

128.80 
125.85 

Total  and  average 

All  of  Oregon: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

493,708 
448.507 

170.37 

172.95 

44.390 
56.120 

31.56 
39.71 

183,476 
179.121 

248.22 
245.60 

57.110 
44.375 

59.57 
83.98 

84.680 
109.430 

48.67 
42.80 

1.090.240 
1.047.311 

140.21 
136.25 

Total  and  average 

All  of  Washington: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

50,950 
139.132 

123.37 

134.90 

53.257 

14.142 

46.17 

51.45 

19.337 

1.495 

185.16 
142.76 

35.247 
135.852 

86.31 
88.57 

30,874 
38,143 

61.73 
72.18 

250.220 
402.623 

79.11 
98.78 

Total  and  average 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Prices  for  individual   sales   may  vary  from  the  averages  shown  in  this  table  because  of  differences  in   species   mix.   quality,   road   costs,  logging 
and  processing  costs,   size  and  length   of  sale,   number  of  bidders,  and   other  related  price  determinants.      Prices  for  stumpage   in  National   Forest 
lands  are   statistical  high   bids.     The  statistical   high  bid   is  defined  as  the   bid  price   minus  credits  for  road   costs:   it  includes  an  allowance  for 
sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds). 

3/  Does  not  include  noble  fir   or  Shasta  red  fir. 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.      Pacific   Northwest  Region   includes  Oregon  and  Washington. 
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Table  55--Average  stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  on 
National  Forests  by  selected  species,  Alaska  Region,  1976-87  1/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Sitka 

Western 

Cedar  and 

All 

quarter 

spruce 

hemlock 

other  softwoods 

species 

1976 

25.10 

12.00 

67.30 

28.00 

1977 

65.00 

65.00 

4.00 

63.00 

1978 

99.17 

4.27 

136.17 

40.57 

1979 

289.50 

100.00 

161.70 

142.70 

1980 

213.30 

18.40 

437.40 

101.10 

1981 

131.60 

24.30 

4.50 

47.50 

1982 

39.00 

14.50 

35.70 

32.40 

1983 

29.00 

6.70 

8.90 

14.60 

1984 

18.83 

4.67 

76.32 

18.86 

1985 

18.78 

5.73 

29.97 

13.77 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

22.05 

17.71 

7.77 

16.75 

2d  quarter 

11.60 

24.15 

9.89 

20.58 

3d  quarter 

22.82 

3.81 

34.72 

20.85 

4th  quarter 

24.37 

10.28 

73.03 

16.62 

1986  average 

18.08 

17.41 

32.46 

18.94 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

40.87 

17.13 

27.18 

25.75 

2d  quarter 

80.02 

10.37 

12.60 

31.62 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

1/  Prices  received  for  individual  sales  may  vary  significantly  from  the  averages 
shown  in  this  table  because  of  differences  in  species  mix,  quality,  road  costs, 
logging  and  processing  costs,  size  and  length  of  sale,  number  of  bidders, 
and  other  related  price  determinants.     Before  1984,  prices  for  stumpage  on 
National  Forest  lands  are  statistical  high  bids.    The  statistical  high  bid  is 
defined  as  the  bid  price  minus  credits  for  road  costs;  it  includes  an  allowance 
for  sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds).     Beginning  in  1984,  prices  for  stumpage 
on  National  Forest  land  are  high  bid  value.     Road  costs  and  an  allowance  for 
sale-area  betterment  are  included  in  the  bid. 

Source:     Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Alaska  Region  is  the 
State  of  Alaska. 
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Table  58— Volume  and  average  value  received  in  British  Columbia  on  timber  billed  from  tree 
farm  licenses,  timber  sale  harvesting  licenses,  and  timber  sale  licenses  other  than  small 
business  sales,  by  species  and  by  coast  and  interior,  1982-86  1/ 

(Volume  in  thousand  cubic  meters;  value  in  Canadian  dollars  2/  3/) 


Coast  4/ 

Interior  5/ 

Species 

Coast  4/ 

Interior  5/ 

Species 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

and  year 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

and  year 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Balsam: 

Lodgepole  pine: 

1982 

2,260 

2.90 

3,450 

1.18 

1982 

2 

2.00 

10,315 

1.21 

1983 

2,410 

2.81 

3,051 

.97 

1983 

5 

1.20 

11,168 

.84 

1984 

3,342 

2.86 

4,057 

1.18 

1984 

1 

2.25 

13,752 

1.12 

1985 

2,883 

2.49 

4,059 

1.12 

1985 

3 

1.16 

13,295 

1.02 

1986 

2,878 

2.97 

4,540 

1.18 

1986 

2 

1.44 

14,679 

1.07 

Cedar: 

Spruce: 

1982 

2,871 

3.25 

1.313 

1.74 

1982 

771 

10.93 

12,075 

1.36 

1983 

3,011 

3.50 

917 

1.57 

1983 

736 

11.62 

12,944 

1.24 

1984 

4,141 

7.05 

1,580 

2.00 

1984 

720 

6.68 

15,688 

1.27 

1985 

3,880 

8.53 

1,391 

1.84 

1985 

764 

7.13 

15,066 

1.22 

1986 

3,842 

4.70 

1,246 

1.62 

1986 

689 

13.52 

14,877 

1.34 

Cypress: 

White  pine: 

1982 

387 

17.28 

4 

8.67 

1982 

25 

2.56 

164 

5.68 

1983 

281 

9.37 

4 

5.43 

1983 

18 

1.93 

126 

2.01 

1984 

574 

10.45 

2 

9.68 

1984 

22 

1.89 

137 

3.77 

1985 

465 

9.10 

0 

- 

1985 

21 

1.88 

132 

4.86 

1986 

384 

11.76 

2 

1.71 

1986 

19 

1.89 

123 

22.39 

Fir: 

Other  species: 

1982 

1,292 

6.28 

2,802 

2.03 

1982 

48 

2.98 

90 

1.97 

1983 

1,280 

4.52 

2,821 

1.14 

1983 

10 

1.40 

134 

1.14 

1984 

1,513 

3.75 

3,142 

1.40 

1984 

12 

1.38 

127 

.84 

1985 

1,489 

3.85 

3,231 

1.34 

1985 

5 

1.28 

98 

1.29 

1986 

1,760 

6.69 

3,236 

1.64 

1986 

18 

1.29 

51 

1.40 

Hemlock: 

All  species: 

1982 

5,200 

2.65 

1,313 

.91 

1982 

12,858 

4.13 

31,737 

1.37 

1983 

5,505 

2.61 

646 

.86 

1983 

13,256 

3.70 

32,082 

1.00 

1984 

7,131 

2.67 

1,188 

.78 

1984 

17,457 

4.26 

39,983 

1.23 

1985 

6,162 

2.27 

1,450 

.80 

1985 

15,672 

4.45 

39,018 

1.18 

1986 

6,354 

2.84 

1,815 

.90 

1986 

15,945 

4.41 

40,887 

1,30 

Larch: 

1982 

0 

- 

211 

1.33 

1983 

0 

-. 

271 

1.22 

1984 

0 

- 

307 

1.35 

1985 

0 

- 

296 

1.32 

1986 

0 

— 

318 

1.45 

1/  Fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 

2/  Factors  to  convert  cubic  meters  to  board  feet,  Scribner  scale,  vary  according  to  size  and  quality  of  timber.     Size  and 
quality  may  vary  from  one  year  to  the  next  and  between  the  coast  and  interior  regions.     For  the  coast,  the  approximate 
conversion  factor  lies  betv^een  5.0  and  6.0  cubic  meters  per  1 ,000  board  feet;  for  the  interior,  5.75  and  6.5  cubic 
meters  per  1,000  board  feet. 

3/  Average  stumpage  prices  do  not  reflect  the  effect  of  road  and  other  credits  against  stumpage  as  authorized  under 
section  88  of  the  British  Columbia  Forest  Act  of  1978. 

4/  Coast  region  includes  portions  of  Cariboo,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Vancouver  forest  regions. 

5/  Interior  region  includes  Kamioops,  Nelson,  Prince  George,  and  portions  of  Cariboo,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Vancouver 
forest  region3. 

Source:     Province  of  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Forests  Annual  Report,  Victoria. 
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Table  59--Uncut  volume  under  contract  on  National  Forest  lands  in  Montana,  Idaho,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  1977-87  1/ 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


California 

Montana 

Idaho  2/ 

Oregon  3/ 

Year 

Northern 

Southern 

Washington  3/ 

1977 

4,882.3 

1,309.9 

1,480.1 

4/  993.6 

5/  7,351.5 

5/  4,293.5 

1978 

5/  5,126.4 

4/  1,331.4 

4/  1,604.9 

1,009.2 

5/  8,538.3 

5/  3,948.3 

1979 

4/  5,221.5 

4/  1,426.0 

4/  1,525.5 

4/  939.3 

5/  8.610,5 

5/  4,730.6 

1980 

4/  5,834.9 

5/  1,468.6 

5/  1,386.6 

5/  819.1 

5/  9,939.3 

5/  4,526.7 

1981 

4/  6,225.2 

4/  1,631.8 

4/  1.693.6 

4/  780.7 

12,020.1 

5,377.1 

1982 

7,365.6 

1,800.7 

4/  1,833.6 

E  756.0 

12,646.6 

5,478.3 

1983 

6,974.9 

1,848.9 

1,995.9 

807.0 

13,361.9 

5,820.4 

1984 

7,278.0 

1,752.2 

1,740.1 

810.0 

12,857.4 

5,312.0 

1985 

7,179.0 

2,046.0 

1,785.2 

4/  707.0 

13,278.2 

5,362.4 

1986 

4,911.0 

1,924.4 

1,947.5 

712.3 

7,777.6 

2,970.6 

1987 

4,108.7 

1,297.1 

1,390.7 

NA 

7,161.8 

2,805.3 

1/  As  of  June  30  unless  otherwise  noted. 

2/  The  National  Forests  in  northern  Idaho  are  Clearwater,  Nezperce,  and  the  Panhandle  administrative  unit  which  absorbed 
the  Coeur  D'Alene  and  the  St.  Joe  National  Forests;  in  southern  Idaho,  the  National  Forests  are  Boise,  Caribou,  Challis, 
Payette,  Salmon,  Sawtooth,  and  Targhee. 

3/  Before  1986,  the  volume  figures  included  some  buy-out  and  default  volumes;  the  1986  figures  do  not. 

4/  As  of  September  30. 

5/  As  of  December  31. 

E  =  estimated. 

NA  =  not  available. 

Source:     Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regions  1,  4,  5,  and  6. 
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Table  60-Fiscal  year  sale  program  volume  on  National  Forest  lands 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  1977-87 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Fiscal 
year 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


1/  This  figure  includes  California  volumes  for  Rogue  River  and  Siskiyou  National 
Forests;  this  also  includes  Washington  volume  for  Umatilla  National  Forest. 


egon  1/ 

Washington 

Total 

3,112 

1,359 

4,471 

3,357 

1,455 

4,812 

3,609 

1,581 

5,190 

3,690 

1,542 

5,232 

3,676 

1,526 

5,202 

3,681 

1,527 

5,208 

3,389 

1,323 

4,712 

3.608 

1,320 

4,928 

3,457 

1,253 

4,710 

3,469 

1,216 

4,685 

3,874 

1,279 

5,153 
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Table  61-Allowable  annual  cut  and  uncut  volume 
under  contract  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  in  Oregon,  1976-86 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  scale) 


Uncut 

Allowable 

volume  under 

Ratio 

Year 

cut  1/ 

contract 

1976 

1,196 

2,077 

1.7 

1977 

183 

2,066 

1.7 

1978 

183 

2,204 

1.9 

1979 

133 

2,224 

2.0 

1980 

134 

2,484 

2.2 

1981 

120 

2,608 

2.3 

1982 

120 

3,491 

3.1 

1983 

048 

3,520 

3.4 

1984 

023 

3,639 

3.6 

1985 

000 

3,498 

3.5 

1986 

574 

2,104 

1.3 

1/  Allowable  cut  is  defined  as  volume  offered.    Tfiis  includes 
an  estimated  17.5  million  board  feet  for  eastern  Oregon. 

Source:     Bureau  of  Land  fy/lanagement. 
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Table  62~Allowable  annual  cut  and  uncut  volume  under  contract 
on  Oregon  State  lands,  1976-86  1/ 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Allowable 

Uncut  volume 

Year 

cut 

under  contract 

1976 

203 

428 

1977 

220 

446 

1978 

241 

443 

1979 

223 

472 

1980 

225 

482 

1981 

220 

507 

1982 

220 

676 

1983 

205 

503 

1984 

202 

555 

1985 

210 

461 

1986 

222 

389 

Ratio 


2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 
3.1 
2.5 
2.7 
2.2 
1.8 


1/  As  of  December  31. 

Source:     State  of  Oregon,  Department  of  Forestry. 
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Table  63— Allowable  annual  cut  and  uncut  volume  under  contract 
on  Washington  State  lands,  1977-87  1/ 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Year 


Allowable 

Uncut  volume 

cut 

under  contract 

774 

2,021 

774 

1,801 

774 

1,880 

757 

1,893 

757 

1,902 

757 

2,088 

757 

1,714 

777 

1,403 

777 

1,169 

880 

1,013 

880 

850 

Ratio 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


2.6 
2.3 
2.4 
2,5 
2.5 
2.8 
2.3 
1.8 
1.5 
R  1.2 
1.0 


1/  As  of  June  30. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:     State  of  Washington,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
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Table  64--SmaII  business  set-aside  sales  on  National  Forests  by  number  of  sales  and  by  volume, 
Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1976-87 


(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet) 


Mount  Bai^er- 

CoMlle 

Deschutes 

Fremont 

Gifford 

Pinchot 

Malheur 

Snoqualmie 

Mount   Hood 

Year  and 

quarter 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

1976 

1 

2.263 

0 

__ 

1 

15,200 

7 

68.250 

0 

„ 

2 

8,350 

4 

10,658 

1977 

3 

13,800 

7 

63,290 

8 

69.000 

13 

192.500 

0 

- 

10 

70.450 

15 

76,379 

1978 

4 

43.500 

0 

- 

1 

357 

15 

161.500 

0 

- 

0 

~ 

20 

83,836 

1979 

5 

42,760 

4 

2,150 

11 

79,460 

0 

- 

0 

- 

19 

11.575 

34 

86,586 

1980 

2 

20,400 

3 

2.032 

6 

44,360 

16 

113.140 

0 

- 

18 

6,763 

44 

26,525 

1981 

14 

39,075 

10 

7.525 

7 

38,900 

3 

290 

1 

89 

15 

12.572 

29 

41,313 

1982 

10 

38,460 

9 

9.580 

8 

13.440 

18 

30,920 

0 

- 

12 

4.400 

31 

16,245 

1983 

4 

2.495 

1 

640 

12 

56.890 

22 

18.671 

4 

1,165 

11 

11.075 

32 

16,905 

1984 

4 

3,480 

2 

3.429 

4 

17,800 

42 

42,473 

1 

545 

7 

10,510 

17 

4,882 

1985 

4 

2,896 

8 

45,616 

6 

36,960 

12 

8,960 

4 

1,060 

12 

5,025 

18 

48,940 

1986 

3 

1,022 

8 

48,504 

4 

27.800 

9 

7,180 

4 

459 

22 

63,950 

6 

3,175 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

1 

770 

5 

25.465 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1 

19 

5 

7,910 

0 

2d  qtr. 

3 

1.680 

0 

- 

5 

37.900 

5 

2.495 

6 

1.789 

8 

14,930 

3 

170 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

Ochoco 

Okanogan 

Olympic 

Rogue   River 

Sis 

l<iyou 

Siuslaw 

Umatilla 

Year  and 

quarter 

Sales 

v/olume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

1978 

3 

19,270 

2 

9,300 

5 

45,579 

18 

46,254 

7 

22.335 

17 

118,763 

6 

23,110 

1977 

0 

- 

1 

11,500 

2 

30,926 

25 

100,807 

14 

58,980 

17 

91,027 

7 

31,100 

1978 

5 

34.300 

0 

- 

6 

44,615 

47 

171,251 

13 

62,300 

39 

231,303 

0 

- 

1979 

3 

23.500 

7 

20,105 

12 

106.105 

50 

118,818 

2 

270 

16 

120,834 

4 

35.500 

1980 

1 

7,700 

2 

10.600 

12 

69,100 

31 

123.125 

7 

29,510 

7 

45,137 

3 

18,200 

1981 

5 

35.000 

2 

13.100 

6 

58.500 

54 

168.580 

24 

78,733 

44 

201,038 

7 

35,936 

1982 

3 

1,100 

3 

15.750 

4 

1,860 

26 

85,272 

33 

45,719 

44 

94,808 

1 

150 

1983 

2 

640 

0 

-- 

4 

2,660 

46 

86,635 

14 

29,755 

15 

2,951 

5 

32,400 

1984 

0 

- 

0 

- 

2 

1,480 

22 

23,005 

15 

77.305 

8 

1,524 

2 

5,400 

1985 

0 

— 

2 

10.200 

1 

250 

10 

11.396 

9 

4,980 

8 

2,907 

1 

1,300 

1986 

10 

74,950 

2 

18.100 

9 

9,173 

19 

94,400 

6 

3.270 

31 

126,810 

1 

10,700 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

2 

28,100 

0 

- 

0 

- 

2 

990 

0 

- 

16 

75,719 

0 

- 

2d  qtr. 

2 

13.700 

0 

— 

3 

2.410 

9 

33,310 

1 

290 

4 

1,263 

0 

— 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

Jmpqua 

Wallowa-Whitman 

Wenatchee 

Willamette 

Winema 

All 

Forests 

Year  and 

quarter 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

1976 

21 

55,093 

0 

.. 

0 

_ 

19 

121,100 

5 

38.040 

118 

603,565 

1977 

29 

128,705 

0 

- 

0 

- 

48 

174,585 

8 

35.110 

207 

1,148,159 

1978 

29 

125.330 

0 

- 

0 

- 

33 

177,660 

13 

60.006 

225 

1,195.958 

1979 

35 

169.212 

0 

- 

5 

23,100 

53 

146,366 

6 

59.050 

265 

1,045.391 

1980 

31 

166.650 

7 

1.799 

4 

18,000 

83 

197,229 

4 

30,400 

281 

930.670 

1981 

49 

119,185 

16 

79,375 

9 

41,760 

63 

137,827 

8 

69,900 

366 

1.179.698 

1982 

36 

91.800 

10 

36,860 

7 

17,812 

80 

73,989 

7 

61,400 

342 

639,566 

1983 

13 

3.135 

3 

1,907 

11 

33,880 

43 

78,021 

2 

12,500 

244 

392,325 

1984 

15 

6.090 

12 

9.510 

14 

34,329 

37 

24.290 

2 

19,000 

206 

285,052 

1985 

72 

9.668 

9 

4,820 

11 

34,772 

34 

21.828 

0 

- 

221 

251,578 

1986 

16 

3,010 

9 

5,390 

5 

21,648 

50 

105.894 

7 

56,620 

221 

682,055 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

9 

780 

0 

- 

1 

1.600 

5 

1.815 

0 

- 

47 

143,168 

2d  qtr. 

6 

2,275 

4 

31,650 

2 

8.610 

24 

97,512 

3 

23.100 

86 

273,084 

3d  qtr. 

4th   qtr. 

1967  total 

Source:      Forest  Service,    U.S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 
of  northern  California. 


Pacific   Northwest   Region   includes  Oregon  and  Washington  and  a   small  portion 
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Abstract 


Bolsinger,  Charles  L.  1988.  The  hardwoods  of  California's  timberlands,  woodlands, 
and  savannas.  Resour.  Bull.  PNW-RB-148.  Portland,  OR:  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station.  148  p. 

The  results  of  a  statewide  inventory  of  California's  hardwood  resources  are 
presented.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  inventory  with  tree  and  stand  measure- 
ments ever  conducted  in  the  extensive  oak  woodlands.  In  timberland  areas  where 
hardwoods  had  been  previously  inventoried,  improved  procedures  and  volume  equa- 
tions developed  specifically  for  the  major  California  hardwood  species  were  used  in 
the  new  inventory.  Included  are  details  on  area  and  volume  of  hardwoods  by  owner- 
ship; growth  and  mortality  of  hardwoods  on  timberland;  hardwood  tree  cutting  on  tim- 
berland and  woodland;  the  extent  of  types  and  species  occurrence;  stand 
characteristics;  regeneration;  extent  of  grazing  in  woodland  areas;  and  changes  in 
hardwood  area  from  1945  to  1985. 


Research  Summary 


Hardwood  forest  types  occupy  9.6  million  acres  in  California,  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  forest  area  and  9.5  percent  of  the  State's  total  land  area.  Hardwoods  also  occur 
as  scattered  trees,  stringers,  or  clumps  on  an  estimated  8.2  million  acres  of  conifer 
types,  1.8  million  acres  of  rangeland  (savanna),  and  1.7  million  acres  of  chaparral. 
The  total  area  of  hardwood  occurrence  is  estimated  to  exceed  21  million  acres. 
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About  2.2  million  acres  (23  percent)  of  the  total  area  in  hardwood  types  are  classified 

as  timberland,  areas  capable  of  growing  industrial  wood.  Most  of  the  timberland  on 

which  hardwoods  occur  is  capable  of  growing  conifer  trees.  The  major  species  of 

hardwoods  on  timberland  are  tanoak.  Pacific  madrone,  California  black  oak,  and 

canyon  live  oak. 

^^. 

About  7.4  million  acres  (77  percent)  of  hardwood  types  are  classified  as  woodland. 

</>  \These  areas  are  not  capable  of  growing  commercial  quantities  of  industrial  wood. 

''    They  are  capable  of  growing  firewood,  fenceposts,  and  small  quantities  of  industrial 

.-  wood.  The  majority  of  the  woodland  types  is  grazed  by  livestock.  The  major  species 

^  .pn  woodland  are  coast  live  oak,  interior  live  oak,  blue  oak,  valley  oak,  and  Oregon 

'     white  oak.  Canyon  live  oak,  common  on  timberland,  also  is  found  on  several  hundred 

thousand  acres  of  woodland. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  hardwood  area  is  in  private  ownership;  16  percent  is  in 
National  Forests;  and  12  percent  is  managed  by  other  governmental  organizations 
including  the  State,  counties.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior),  and  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  About  577,000  acres  of  hardwood  types 
are  in  parks  and  wilderness. 

Total  estimated  volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  in  the  State  is  12.5  billion  cubic 
feet.  This  includes  the  sound  volume  in  straight  bole  sections  of  trees  above  a  1-foot 
stump  and  to  the  point  where  the  bole  is  4  inches  in  diameter  in  trees  5.0  inches  and 
larger.  The  total  estimated  volume  in  trees  5.0  inches  and  larger,  including  all  bole 
sections,  stumps,  limbs,  branches,  and  tips,  is  18.4  billion  cubic  feet.  The  estimated 
volume  of  hardwoods  in  saw  logs  suitable  for  lumber  is  5.3  billion  cubic  feet,  about 
25  billion  board  feet. 


As  with  area,  private  landowners  hold  the  largest  portion  of  the  total  hardwood  timber 
volume,  67  percent.  National  Forests  contain  26  percent;  lands  managed  by  other 
public  agencies,  7  percent. 

California's  hardwoods  are  extremely  variable  in  tree  quality,  stand  density,  and 
stand  composition.  Species  such  as  giant  chinkapin,  eucalyptus,  and  tanoak  tend  to 
be  straight  and  single  stemmed  with  small  limbs  and  gradually  tapering  boles.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  live  oaks  and  Pacific  madrone,  which  often  are  crooked  and  multi- 
stemmed  with  large  limbs  and  rapidly  tapering  boles.  Tanoak  and  madrone  stands 
are  typically  dense,  with  many  trees  per  acre.  Large  specimens  are  common.  Blue 
oak  stands  are  typically  sparse;  widespread  clearing  in  blue  oak  for  range  improve- 
ment and  recent  cutting  of  fuelwood  have  lowered  the  average  density  even  more. 
Large  blue  oak  trees  are  not  common. 

Regeneration  of  hardwoods,  indicated  by  seedlings  and  saplings  on  sample  plots, 
varies  by  type.  In  general,  timberland  hardwoods  are  regenerating  well.  In  woodland 
areas,  oak  seedlings  and  saplings  were  found  in  great  abundance  in  canyon  live  oak 
stands,  and  in  moderate  amounts  in  interior  live  oak,  California  black  oak,  and 
Oregon  white  oak  stands.  Regeneration  was  relatively  sparse  in  coast  live  oak  and 
blue  oak  stands  and  almost  nonexistent  in  valley  oak  stands.  Some  valley  oak  seed- 
lings and  saplings  were  found  in  stands  of  other  species. 

Since  1945,  the  total  area  of  hardwood  types  on  timberland  is  estimated  to  have  in- 
creased by  about  760,000  acres.  Tanoak  and  madrone  are  the  major  types  that  in- 
creased. Over  the  same  period,  hardwood  woodland  area  is  estimated  to  have 
decreased  by  about  1 .2  million  acres.  Blue  oak  and  valley  oak  are  the  major  types 
that  have  decreased. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  increase  in  hardwoods  on  timberland  was  logging.  Conifers 
were  removed,  and  hardwoods  were  usually  left;  in  some  cases,  they  rapidly 
resprouted  or  seeded  in  after  logging. 

Several  factors  resulted  in  the  decrease  in  hardwood  woodland  areas.  Between  1945 
and  the  early  1970's,  rangeland  improvement  was  the  primary  cause  of  woodland 
conversion.  Since  the  early  1970's,  clearings  have  decreased;  urban  and  suburban 
expansion  has  become  the  main  cause  of  conversion,  followed  by  road  construction. 
The  recent  increase  in  fuelwood  cutting  has  reduced  the  number  of  trees,  but  has 
had  little  impact  per  se  on  the  area  of  woodland.  Most  permanent  clearings  apparent- 
ly are  for  other  purposes,  though  the  wood  removed  is  often  used  for  fuel. 

Residential  and  recreational  developments  in-process  were  found  on  279,000  acres 
of  woodland.  The  time  frame  for  these  potential  conversions  was  not  determined. 
These  developments  were  in  coast  live  oak,  valley  oak,  blue  oak,  and  eucalyptus 
stands. 

In  timberland  areas,  in  hardwood  stands  as  well  as  in  conifer  stands,  hardwood 
volume  has  increased  substantially  since  the  early  1950's,  a  direct  result  of  logging 
practices  and  land  management  activities.  Hardwood  growth  rates  have  been  higher 
than  those  for  conifers,  and  mortality  rates  lower.  Hardwood  timber  cutting  has  been 
but  a  fraction  of  growth  and  total  inventory  volume. 


Growth  rates  were  not  determined  for  hardwoods  in  woodland,  but  a  system  of  per- 
manent plots  was  installed  from  which  future  growth  rates  can  be  determined,  along 
with  cutting  rates  and  other  changes.  The  estimated  area  of  woodland  in  which  cut- 
ting had  taken  place,  based  on  a  one-time  visit  to  sample  plots,  is  300,000  acres  in 
the  past  5  years  or  60,000  acres  per  year.  Intensity  of  cutting  ranged  from  one  tree 
per  acre  to  90  percent  of  the  stand.  Excluded  were  areas  that  had  been  converted 
from  woodland  to  nonforest  in  range  clearing,  residential  developments,  and  other 
conversions. 

Grazing  had  occurred  within  the  past  year  on  55  percent  of  all  woodland  plots  visited. 
Grazing  intensity  varied  considerably  by  type.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  blue  oak, 
coast  live  oak,  interior  live  oak,  and  valley  oak  types  had  been  grazed  than  of  black 
oak  and  canyon  live  oak  types. 
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Introduction 


Hardwood  Issues 


More  than  30  species  of  hardwood^  trees  grow  in  California.  Included  are  widely  dis- 
tributed species  such  as  quaking  aspen  and  black  cottonwood,  which  are  found 
thousands  of  nniles  beyond  California's  b)orders;  and  species  found  only  in  California, 
such  as  blue  oak,  valley  oak,  and  California  buckeye.    Hardwoods  grow  on  several 
million  acres  of  forest  in  California,  in  stands  of  redwood,  Douglas-fir,  ponderosa 
pine,  and  other  conifer  timber  types,  and  in  mixed-  and  single-species  hardwood 
stands.  They  also  occur  as  scattered  trees  in  the  vast  foothill  grasslands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  and  are  found  in  narrow  stream- 
side  stringers  from  the  Colorado  River  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State  to  the 
Oregon  border.  One  or  more  species  of  hardwood  grow  naturally  in  every  county. 

Despite  the  vast  acreage  and  variety  of  hardwoods  in  the  State,  they  have  not 
figured  greatly  in  California's  forest  products  industry.  In  1982,  for  example,  the  total 
reported  log  consumption  by  all  categories  of  forest  products  (excluding  fuelwood) 
mills  was  2,599  million  board  feet,  of  which  less  than  10  million  (0.39  percent)  was 
hardwood  species  (Howard  1984).  The  largest  reported  hardwood  production  was  26 
million  board  feet  in  1962,  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  industrial  wood  con- 
sumption for  that  year  (Bolsinger  1980).  For  this  reason,  primarily,  statewide  forest  in- 
ventories of  the  past  have  concentrated  on  softwoods.  Hardwoods  on  timberland 
outside  National  Forests  have  been  counted  in  past  inventories,  but  in  many  cases 
their  volumes  were  estimated  by  imprecise  methods  and  volume  tables  that  were 
developed  for  other  species.  On  some  National  Forests,  hardwoods  on  timberland 
were  ignored  in  past  inventories;  and  the  hardwoods  on  all  ownerships  in  the  vast 
foothill  woodland  outside  the  conifer  timber  zone,  although  classified  into  broad 
ecosystems,  had  never  been  inventoried.  Not  until  the  late  I970's  was  any  attempt 
made  to  inventory  hardwoods  over  extensive  areas  of  woodland,  and  those  attempts 
were  confined  to  a  four-county  area  (Pillsbury  and  Brockhaus  1981 ,  Pillsbury  and 
Stephens  1978). 

Events  since  1978  have  brought  California  hardwoods  into  public  focus.  In  1979,  a 
symposium  (Plumb  1980)  brought  together  diverse  views  on  the  "state-of-science" 
and  the  "state-of-practice"  relating  to  California  oaks  (Callaham  1980).  The  sym- 
posium also  served  as  a  "bulletin  board"  for  information  gaps.  In  this  respect,  the 
symposium  seems  to  have  been  successful.  Action  was  taken  by  many  organizations 
to  fill  those  gaps.  By  1983,  the  number  of  research  and  development  projects  on  oak 
had  increased  from  25  to  68.  More  than  20  organizations  invested  2.5  million  dollars 
and  26  scientists  and  professional  years  (Muick  and  Bartolome  1985)  on  hardwood 
research. 


'   See  "Definition  of  Terms"  in  the  appendix. 

^  Common  names  are  used  for  trees  througfiout  this  text  and  scientific 
names  for  shrubs.  See  "Names  of  Woody  Plants"  for  scientific  names  of 
all  plants. 


Fuelwood  Cutting 


Rangeland  Clearing 


Residential-Commercial 
Development  of  Oak 
Woodland 


Several  of  the  concerns  aired  at  the  1979  symposium  were  reintroduced  at  planning 
sessions  for  the  statewide  forest  inventory,  along  with  some  new  concerns.  Some  of 
these  concerns  have  become  major  policy  issues  facing  the  State.  Most  of  the  issues 
fall  into  one  or  more  of  seven  categories: 

1.  Fuelwood  cutting 

2.  Rangeland  clearing 

3.  Residential  and  commercial  development  of  woodland 

4.  Hardwood  regeneration 

5.  Wildlife  habitat 

6.  Underutilized  hardwoods 

7.  Hardwoods  as  "weeds" 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  these  issues,  as  they  relate  to  the  first  statewide  inven- 
tory of  hardwoods  in  California  presented  here. 

The  increasing  cost  of  energy  from  fossil  fuels  and  hydroelectricity  has  caused  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  wood  for  home  heating.  The  1973-74  oil  embargo 
seems  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  firewood  revolution,  nationwide.  By  the  winter  of 
1980-81,  28  percent  of  U.S.  households  burned  40.5  million  cords  of  wood  as  their 
primary  source  of  heat  (Bailey  and  Skog  1984),  an  increase  of  nearly  300  percent.  In- 
dustrial use  of  wood  energy  also  increased. 

For  example:  In  1977,  16  percent  of  the  capacity  of  all  industrial  boiler  starts  in  the 
United  States  was  in  wood-fueled  units;  by  1980,  it  had  increased  to  49  percent 
(Hewett  and  Glidden  1981).  In  1980  in  California,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
reported  that  about  28,000  cords  of  fuelwood  were  cut  in  the  State,  including  more 
than  12,000  cords  of  hardwoods.  In  1984,  the  reported  amount  of  fuelwood  cut  in 
California  was  more  than  85,000  cords,  including  35,000  cords  of  hardwoods  (State 
of  California,  Board  of  Equalization  1981-85).  The  reported  estimates  indicate  a  292- 
percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  hardwoods  cut  for  fuel  between  1980  and  1984. 

Past  increases  in  demand  for  beef  and  the  trend  toward  marketing  range  animals 
without  feedlot  finishing  have  encouraged  land  managers  to  remove  trees  to  improve 
land  forage  production.  From  1945  to  1974,  about  1 .9  million  acres  of  hardwoods 
and  chaparral  were  reported  to  have  been  cleared  in  rangeland  improvement  projects. 
(State  of  California  1953-74).  Although  the  acreage  of  rangeland  cleared  annually 
has  declined  considerably,  some  clearing  is  still  taking  place  and  was  one  of  19  con- 
cerns identified  by  the  Hardwood  Task  Force  of  the  California  Board  of  Forestry  in  its 
December  1983  draft  report  (Passof  and  Bartolome  1985). 

In  many  parts  of  the  State,  residential  and  recreational  developments  have  usurped 
hardwood  forest  and  woodland.  The  actual  area  occupied  by  buildings  in  most 
developments  is  not  great;  however,  their  dispersion  across  the  landscape  and  their 
concomitant  networks  of  roads,  pipelines,  and  transmission  lines  have  destroyed  the 
wild-land  character  over  extensive  areas.  A  major  concern  relates  to  these  "suburban 
forests,"  the  remaining  enclaves  of  wild  land  within  developed  areas,  and  the  forests 
adjacent  to  and  beyond  development  boundaries:  What  is  their  resource  potential? 
How  should  they  be  taxed?  Should  they  be  regulated,  and  if  so,  how? 


Hardwood  Regeneration 


/Vildlife  Habitat 


Jnderutilized  Hardwoods 


Hardwoods  as  "Weeds" 


In  large  areas  of  the  oak  woodland  in  the  foothills,  young  oak  trees  are  few.  Concern 
is  growing  that  once  the  old  trees  die  or  are  cut,  certain  species  of  oaks  will  disap- 
pear. Considerable  research  has  been  done,  but  no  universal  solutions  have  been 
found.  Until  now,  no  information  on  oak  regeneration  statewide  has  been  available. 

The  importance  of  hardwoods  to  wildlife  has  been  well  documented,  but  only  in 
recent  years  have  wildlife  habitat  concerns  made  much  difference  in  land-use  plans, 
forest  regulations,  or  resource  allocation.  In  statewide  planning  for  wildlife,  informa- 
tion on  hardwoods  has  been  generally  lacking.  Needed  are  data  on  extent  of 
hardwood  species,  stand  characteristics,  occurrence  of  large  trees,  and  stand 
dynamics,  in  timber  areas  as  well  as  in  woodlands. 

The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  hardwoods  in  local  areas  of  marginal  economic 
health  has  prompted  many  hardwood  development  efforts  over  the  past  several 
decades,  f^ost  of  these  projects  have  failed;  why  is  not  clear.  One  contributing  factor 
is  thought  to  be  that  California  hardwoods  simply  cannot  compete  with  hardwoods  of 
the  Eastern  United  States.  California  hardwoods  are  generally  believed  to  be  smaller 
and  inferior  in  quality  to  eastern  hardwoods.  Whether  or  not  this  has  ever  been  true 
is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that  people  believe  it.  But  this  may  be  changing.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  quality  hardwoods  in  the  East  has  caused  people  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  resource  situation,  and  to  look  for  alternate  sources,  including  the  Pacific 
coast.  At  the  same  time,  foreign  interests  have  also  begun  to  notice  California's 
hardwoods. 

In  much  of  the  coastal  redwood  and  Douglas-fir  zone,  and  in  part  of  the  mixed  con- 
ifer zone  of  the  interior,  there  has  been  little  interest  in  managing  timberland  for 
hardwood  production.  Conifer  timber  grown  in  the  area  is  much  more  valuable.  In 
fact,  the  hardwoods,  especially  the  lower  grade  trees,  often  cannot  be  sold. 

Tanoak,  Pacific  madrone,  California-laurel,  red  alder,  bigleaf  maple,  and  occasionally 
other  species  often  dominate  sites  within  a  few  years  after  removal  of  conifer  trees 
by  logging.  On  these  sites,  without  some  kind  of  "hardwood  control,"  the  land's  poten- 
tial to  grow  large  quantities  of  valuable  conifer  timber  is  lost  for  decades.  In  the 
mixed-conifer  type  of  the  interior,  California  black  oak  and  other  hardwood  species 
rarely  dominate  the  site,  but  they  often  reduce  timber  yields  by  simply  occupying 
space  where  the  more  productive  conifers  could  grow. 

Although  listed  as  separate  concerns,  the  growing  pressure  from  various  interest 
groups  has  fused  several  concerns  into  some  common  issues.  Economic  imperatives 
facing  both  public  and  private  timberland  and  rangeland  managers  necessitate  effi- 
cient use  of  land. 

On  many  sites,  hardwoods  are  inimical  to  landowners'  goals,  at  least  within  the  short- 
term  planning  horizon  forced  on  most  managers.  A  dilemma  faces  policymakers. 
Scientific  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  some  kind  of  hardwood  stocking  control 
will  usually  abet  conifer  production  or  beef  production,  but  not  without  some 
tradeoffs.  In  many  cases,  the  immediate  effect  on  wildlife  will  be  negative;  the  mid- 
term effect  on  soil  pH,  fertility,  and  stability  will  be  negative;  and  the  long-term  effect 
on  biological  diversity  will  be  negative;  in  some  areas  and  to  some  people,  the  effect 
on  esthetics  will  be  negative. 


The  Hardwood 
Inventory 


The  many  "issues"  related  to  hardwoods  have  created  the  need  for  information  on 
which  to  base  policy  decisions.  This  need  was  translated  into  an  action  plan  for  a 
statewide  hardwood  inventory  to  be  conducted  by  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Forest  In- 
ventory and  Analysis  Research  Unit.  The  existing  forest  inventory  system  was 
modified  and  extended  to  cover  hardwood  woodlands;  several  new  hardwood  volume 
equations  were  developed  (Pillsbury  and  Kir1<ley  1984);  and  new  procedures  and 
methods  pertinent  to  hardwoods  were  adopted  (see  appendix).  Fieldwork  for  the 
statewide  hardwood  inventory  was  begun  in  t^arch  1981  and  was  finished  in  Novem- 
ber 1984.  Compilation  and  analysis  of  the  data  were  done  from  December  1984  to 
September  1985.  The  results,  presented  in  this  report,  include  information  on  area  of 
hardwoods  by  type  and  ownership;  extent  of  species  occurrence;  stand  characteris- 
tics including  understory  vegetation;  regeneration;  volume  by  species,  ownership,  and 
tree  form;  growth  and  mortality  of  hardwoods  on  timberland;  hardwood  removals;  and 
extent  of  woodland  grazing  and  nonforest  development. 


Hardwood  Area 

Hardwood  Types  on 
One-Fourth  of  the 
Forest  Land 


The  total  estimated  area  of  hardwood  forest  types  in  California  is  9.6  million  acres, 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  area  classified  as  forest  (table  1).  Included  are  2.2  mil- 
lion acres  classified  as  timberland  (fig.  1)  and  7.4  million  acres  classified  as  wood- 
land (fig.  2).  Twenty-eight  thousand  acres  of  hardwood  types  on  timberland  and 
506,000  acres  on  woodland  are  reserved  in  parks  and  wilderness  (see  table  8  in  the 
appendix).  About  77  percent  of  the  area  of  hardwood  types  on  timberland  is  in  the 
north  coast  and  northern  interior  resource  areas.  Woodland  hardwood  types,  al- 
though found  in  the  north  coast  and  northern  interior,  are  more  extensive  in  the 
central  coast.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  southern  California  resource  areas 
(fig.  3). 


Table  1— Total  area  of  forest  land  by  forest  type  group  and  owner,  California, 
January  1, 1985- 


Forest  type  group 

IJational 
Forest 

Other 
publ ic 

Private 

Total 

Percent 

Hardwoods 

Timber  conifers   and  nonstocked 

Pinyon  juniper   and  cypress 

Chaparral 

Total 

1,540 

11 ,841 

1,107 

2,651 

17,139 

Thousand  acres 

1,146           5,917 

1,574           5,810 

362               463 

1,568           3,239 

9,603 

19,225 

2,432 

7,458 

25 

50 

6 

19 

5,150 

16,429 

38,718 

100 

]_/  Includes  all  forest  land  in  the  State,  inside  and  outside  parks  and  wilderness, 
?nd  productive  as  well  as  unproductive  sites. 


Figure  1 — Hardwood  types  occupy  2.2  million  acres  of  conifer  timber- 
land  in  California.  This  stand  of  California  black  oak  in  Shasta  County 
consists  of  numerous  small  trees  growing  on  land  that  formerly  sup- 
ported large  conifers. 


Figure  2 — Hardwood  types  occupy  7.4  million  acres  of  woodland.  In- 
cluded in  this  woodland-grassland  mosaic  in  southern  Mendocino 
County  are  interior  live  oak,  canyon  live  oak,  California  black  oak, 
blue  oak,  and  Oregon  white  oak. 


Northern  interior  resource  area 
^^_  Timberland  —  414,000  acres 
Woodland  —  733,000  acres 

North  coast  resource  area            /         1^ 

Timberland  — 1,315,000  acres -A.  L-T         ^ 
Woodland  —  557,000  acres             |    ^ 

Sacramento  resource  area 
^Timberland  —  288,000  acres 
>^  Woodland  —  1,682,000  acres 

\\  -,    —'^'^v     ^  San  Joaquin  resource  area 
N^j^i&W            N^  Timberland  — 135,000  acres 
A>   1                 /l^^oodland  — 2,226,000acres 

Central  coast  resource  area       ^_1       J'              \           \^ 
Timberland  — 98, 000  acres            \    \             n             \. 
Woodland  — 1,794,000  acres               S     >          J                \ 

Southern  California  resource  3''6^___.^^^\                 ( 
Timberland  —  0                                         \        ^__^ 
Woodland  — 360,000  acres                         ^^—-"^ 

Figure  3 — Area  of  harcfwood  types  on  timberland  and  woodland  by 
resource  area,  California,  1985. 


Most  Of  the  Hardwoods 
on  Private  Lands 


About  6.9  million  acres,  or  72  percent  of  the  hardwood  types,  are  on  privately  owned 
land,  a  decided  contrast  with  the  ownership  of  other  forest  types,  of  which  19.6  mil- 
lion acres  or  67  percent  are  on  public  lands  (fig.  4  and  table  1).  National  Forests  con- 
tain 44  percent  of  all  forest  land  in  the  State  (including  timberland  types,  hardwood 
woodland,  pinyon-juniper,  cypress,  and  chaparral),  but  only  16  percent  of  the 
hardwood  types.  Other  public  lands  contain  13  percent  of  the  forest  land  and  12  per- 
cent of  the  hardwood  types. 


Timberland  Woodland 

Public       395,000  acres      4      Public    2,291,000  acres      24 
Private  1,857,000  acres   19      Private  5,060,000  acres     53 


2,252,000  acres   23 


7,351,000  acres     77 


Figure  4 — About  three-fourtfis  of  tfie  area  of  California-hardwood 
types  is  in  woodland;  private  owners  hold  72  percent  of  the  hardwood 
area. 


Hardwoods  in  Conifer 
Types 


Hardwood  types  in  reserved  areas  amount  to  534,000  acres:  286,000  acres  in  Nation- 
al Forests  (mostly  Wilderness  Areas),  and  248,000  acres  in  other  public  ownerships 
(national,  State,  county,  and  regional  parks). 

In  addition  to  the  hardwood  forest  types  where  one  or  more  species  of  hardwood 
predominate,  individual  hardwood  trees,  or  clumps,  groves,  or  stringers  occur  in  con- 
ifer types  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  forest  inventory  outside  National  Forests 
and  Parks,  hardwood  trees  were  found  on  4,475,000  acres  or  about  60  percent  of 
the  conifer  types.  Included  were  3,915,000  acres  of  timber  conifers— such  as 
Douglas-fir,  redwood,  mixed  conifer,  and  ponderosa  pine — on  manageable  sites; 
383,000  acres  of  timber  conifers  on  steep  and  rocky  sites  classified  as  unmanage- 
able for  timber  production;  and  177,000  acres  of  woodland  types  including  pinyon, 
juniper,  cypress,  and  Digger  pine. 

Information  is  not  available  on  the  occurrence  of  hardwood  trees  in  conifer  types  in 
National  Forests  and  Parks.  Because  large  areas  of  the  National  Forests  are  at 
higher  elevations  where  hardwoods  are  less  common,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  con- 
ifer types  would  be  expected  to  contain  hardwoods.  Still,  hardwoods  occur  on  nnost 
of  the  1.4  million  acres  of  Douglas-fir  type  on  National  Forests,  on  much  of  the  5.1 
million  acres  of  mixed  conifer  type,  and  on  a  small  amount  of  the  2.2  million  acres  of 
ponderosa  pine  and  Jeffrey  pine  types.  Also,  some  hardwoods  occur  in  the  2.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  minor  conifer  types  in  National  Forests,  including  knobcone  pine, 
lodgepole  pine.  Coulter  pine,  western  white  pine,  bigcone  Douglas-fir,  pinyon,  and 
juniper. 

About  1.2  million  acres  of  conifer  forest  types,  many  of  which  contain  hardwoods,  are 
in  national.  State,  county,  and  regional  parks.  In  Redwood  National  Park  and  the 
many  State  parks  in  the  coastal  counties  from  Monterey  to  Del  Norte,  tanoak,  live 
oaks,  alder,  maple,  and  laurel  are  common  in  the  conifer  forests.  In  Yosemite  Nation- 
al Park,  California  black  oak  is  conspicuous  in  the  mixed  conifer  forest  of  the  valley; 
white  alder  trees  border  the  streams;  and  canyon  live  oak  forms  an  understory  in  the 
hillside  conifer  stands. 

Hardwood  trees  are  thought  to  occur  as  scattered  individuals,  small  clumps,  or 
stringers  on  at  least  30  percent  or  3.7  million  of  the  12.2  million  acres  of  conifer 
types  in  National  Forests  and  Parks. 

Hardwoods  in  Savannas      The  information  presented  thus  far  relates  to  hardwoods  on  forest  land.  By  definition, 
and  Chaparral  forest  land  has  trees,  the  canopies  of  which  cover  at  least  10  percent  of  the  ground, 

or  had  such  cover  before  disturbance  and  has  not  been  developed  for  nonforest  use. 

In  California,  hardwoods  often  occur  as  scattered  trees  and  groves  in  rangeland  and 
as  a  scattered  overstory  in  chaparral  (Paysen  1980).  The  oaks  in  the  grasslands  of 
the  foothills  contribute  to  the  distinctive  character  of  California's  scenery  (Litton 
1980).  From  a  wildlife  habitat  standpoint,  nonforest  areas  with  scattered  trees — even 
very  widely  spaced  trees — are  vastly  different  from  treeless  areas.  Some  speakers  at 
the  symposium  on  California  oaks  (Plumb  1980)  addressed  the  subject  of  oaks  in 
areas  that  are  not  classified  as  forest  land  by  the  Forest  Service.  Several  speakers 
cited  the  need  for  better  information  on  oaks  in  nonforest  and  chaparral  areas. 


The  area  of  scattered  hardwoods  in  the  extensive  grassland  and  chaparral  areas  of 
California  was  determined  by  an  aerial  photo  sample.  About  85,000  aerial  photo  plots 
were  examined  outside  National  Forests  (parks  were  included).  Plots  were  circular, 
covering  5  acres.  Tree  cover  was  classified  as  follows: 

1-4  trees  per  5  acres  (less  than  1  tree  per  acre) 

5-24  trees  per  5  acres  (1-5  trees  per  acre) 

26  trees  per  5  acres — 9  percent  cover  (more  than  5  trees  per  acre) 

Plots  with  10  percent  or  more  cover  were  classified  as  forest  and  are  included  in  the 
forest  statistics. 

Individual  species  could  not  be  consistently  identified  on  aerial  photographs  within 
the  time  available  to  do  the  study,  but  hardwoods  could  be  identified  as  a  group;  Dig- 
ger pine;  pinyon,  juniper,  and  cypress  as  a  group;  and  all  other  conifers.  The  group 
classification,  along  with  geographic  information,  is  a  help  in  identifying  species. 

Outside  National  Forests,  hardwoods  in  densities  of  at  least  one  tree  per  5  acres 
were  found  on  about  1.6  million  acres  of  grassland  in  the  State  (fig.  5),  and  on  1.2 
million  acres  of  chaparral  (fig.  6;  see  table  2).  The  sparsest  class  (1-4  trees  per  5 
acres)  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  grassland  and  chaparral  with  trees  present. 
An  even  greater  area  could  be  expected  if  sparser  densities  were  included. 

Within  National  Forests  are  some  grassland  and  chaparral  areas  with  scattered 
hardwoods.  The  total  area  of  National  Forest  grassland  is  about  2.3  million  acres,  1.5 
million  acres  or  65  percent  of  which  lies  east  of  the  Cascade  Range-Sierra  Nevada 
crest  in  Inyo,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Plumas,  Tahoe,  and  Toiyabe  National  Forests  where 
hardwoods  are  uncommon.  Of  the  remaining  0.8  million  acres,  0.4  million  are  in  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest  where  some  scattered  hardwoods  grow.  The  balance  is 
in  many  small  pieces  from  Cleveland  National  Forest  in  the  south  to  Klamath  Nation- 
al Forest  in  the  north.  At  the  most,  estimates  are  that  there  could  be  about  0.2  million 
acres  of  scattered  hardwoods  on  grassland  in  National  Forests. 


Figure  5 — Oak  savanna  in  the  Coast  Range  foothills  in  Glenn  County. 
Scattered  hardwood  trees,  groves  less  than  an  acre  in  size,  and 
stringers  less  than  120  feet  wide  were  found  on  1.6  million  acres  of 
grassland  outside  National  Forests  statewide. 


Figure  6 — Oak  and  chaparral  intermingle  on  this  hillside  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  County.  Statewide,  hardwoods  were  found  on  1.2  million 
acres  of  chaparral  outside  National  Forests. 

Chaparral  types  cover  about  2.6  million  acres  of  National  Forest  land.  No  information 
is  available  on  the  occurrence  of  hardwood  trees  in  these  types.  If  hardwood  occur- 
rence is  similar  to  that  outside  National  Forests — 24  percent  has  at  least  one  tree  per 
5  acres — then  about  0.6  million  acres  of  National  Forest  chaparral  are  likely  to  have 
scattered  hardwood  trees. 

The  total  area  in  California  in  which  hardwoods  occur,  based  on  different  methods  of 
estimation  and  approximation,  is  about  21  million  acres: 


Category 


Thousand  acres 


Percent 


Hardwood  forest  types,  ail  owners 
Hardwood  trees  in  conifer  forest  types 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks^ 

In  National  Forests  and  Parks'* 
Hardwood  trees  in  grassland 
(less  than  10-percent  tree  cover): 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks^ 

In  National  Forests'^ 
Hardwood  trees  in  chaparral 
(less  than  10-percent  tree  cover): 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks^ 

In  National  Forests'* 


.3 


9,615 

4,475 
3,700 


1,598 
200 


1,159 
600 


45 

21 

17 


Total  area  of  hardwoods 


21,347 


100 


^  Based  on  ground  plots  and/or  type  mapping. 

*  Approximated;  no  actual  data  available. 

^  Based  on  aerial  photo  plots  without  ground  checking. 


Table  2— Area  of  grassland  and  chaparral  outside  National  Forests  with 
scattered  hardwood  trees,  by  tree  density  class  and  resource  area,  California, 
January  1,  1985 


Tree  density  class 
and  resource  area 


Grassl and 


Chaparral         Total 


Thousand  acres 

1-4  trees/5  acres: 

llorth  coast 

105 

27 

132 

Central    coast 

225 

265 

490 

Northern   interior 

45 

40 

85 

Sacramento 

166 

92 

258 

San  Joaquin  and  southern 

Cal ifornia 

340 

181 

521 

Total 

881 

605 

1,486 

5-25  trees/5  acres: 

North  coast 

31 

22 

53 

Central    coast 

251 

252 

513 

Northern   interior 

36 

24 

60 

Sacramento 

93 

71 

169 

San  Joaquin  and  southern 

Cal ifornia 

184 

87 

271 

Total 


600 


466 


1,066 


26  trees/5  acres--9  percent  cover 


North  coast 

10 

8 

18 

Central    coast 

45 

49 

94 

Northern   interior 

n 

7 

18 

Sacramento 

29 

12 

41 

San  Joaquin  and  sou 

thern 

Cal ifornia 

21 

11 

32 

Total 

116 

87 

203 

All    tree  densities: 

North  coast 

146 

57 

203 

Central   coast 

521 

576 

1  ,097 

Northern   interior 

92 

71 

163 

Sacramento 

293 

175 

468 

San  Joaquin  and  sou 

thern 

Cal  ifornia 

as 

545 

279 

824 

All   resource  are 

1,597 

1,158 

2,755 

i 
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imberland  Hardwoods 
oncentrated  on  Steep 
lopes 


Forests  in  California,  as  in  much  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  often  on  rugged  terrain 
where  logging  is  costly  and  sometimes  hazardous,  and  the  risks  of  damaging  soil 
productivity  and  water  quality  are  high.  About  30  percent  of  Californa's  timberland  out- 
side National  Forests  is  in  areas  that  have  special  management  problems  such  as 
steep  (more  than  45  percent),  unstable  slopes  and  stoci<ability  problems  (Bolsinger 
1980).  The  steep,  unstable  forested  areas  are  concentrated  in  the  Klamath  Moun- 
tains and  Coast  Ranges  from  the  Oregon  border  to  f^onterey  County,  where  5  billion 
cubic  feet  or  two-thirds  of  the  timberland  hardwoods  grow.  Conifers  and  some 
hardwoods  have  been  logged  successfully  in  these  mountains  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, although  not  without  affecting  soil  and  water  quality  in  some  areas.  In  many 
areas,  the  hardwoods  have  been  left  to  grow  after  logging,  and  no  doubt  they  have 
helped  protect  the  sites.  If  the  market  permits  an  appreciable  increase  in  hardwood 
utilization,  effects  on  soil  and  water,  as  well  as  on  wildlife  and  other  values,  may  be 
deleterious. 


/oodiand  Areas  Mostly 
lat  to  Gently  Sloping 


Vast  areas  of  the  oak  woodland  are  in  flat  to  gently  sloping  terrain,  contrasting  with 
the  steep,  broken  country  where  much  of  the  timberland  hardwoods  grow.  Interior 
live  oak  and  blue  oak  types  are  usually  found  on  slopes  of  35  percent  or  less; 
canyon  live  oak  and  coast  live  oak  types,  on  steeper  ground: 


Slope  (percent) 

Woodland  forest  type 

0-15 

16-35  36-55 

55t. 

Total 

(Percent  of  type) 

Coast  live  oak 

33 

13 

20 

34 

100 

Canyon  live  oak 

0 

31 

14 

55 

100 

Interior  live  oak 

15 

50 

30 

5 

100 

Blue  oak 

25 

50 

22 

3 

100 

Oregon  white  oak 

27 

45 

9 

19 

100 

All  other  hardwoods 

25 

46 

8 

21 

100 

All  forest  types 

21 

44 

20 

15 

100 

lardwood  Volume 

olume  in  Hardwood 
rowing  Stock  More 
han  12  Billion  Cubic 

lardwood  Volume 
ireater  on  Timberland 
lan  on  Woodland 


(3llectively,  Oaks 
Fedominant; 
Tinoak  and  Madrone 
/so  Prominent 


The  total  estimated  volume  in  hardwood  growing-stock  trees  on  timberland  and  wood- 
land outside  parks  and  wilderness  in  California  is  12.5  billion  cubic  feet.  As  with  area, 
private  landowners  hold  the  majority  of  the  total  hardwood  volume — 8.4  billion  cubic 
feet,  or  67  percent  (see  "Sources  of  Information  and  Inventory  Methods"  in  the  appen- 
dix for  details  on  volume  determination). 

Although  hardwood  types  are  more  extensive  on  woodland  areas  than  on  timberland, 
the  volume  of  hardwoods  is  greater  on  timberland — 7.7  billion  cubic  feet  on  timber- 
land and  4.8  billion  on  woodland  (fig.  7).  On  the  average,  timberland  sites  are  much 
more  productive  than  woodland  sites;  they  support  denser  stands  of  taller  trees. 
Hardwoods  are  also  found  in  several  million  acres  of  conifer  types  on  timberland,  as 
well  as  in  hardwood  types. 

Oaks  (all  species  o\Quercus)  predominate  on  both  timberland  and  woodland,  but  only 
by  a  narrow  margin  on  timberland.  Species  other  than  oak  (nonoak)  amount  to  48 
percent  of  hardwood  volume  on  timberland,  compared  with  19  percent  on  woodland 
(table  14,  fig.  8). 
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Figure  7 — Hardwood  types  are  more  extensive  on  woodland  than  on 
timberland,  but  hardwood  volume  is  greater  on  timberland;  area  and 
volume  in  parks  and  wilderness  are  not  included. 


Timberland 


Oaks 
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Woodland 

I 

Nonoaks  |     Oaks 

19  percent!  81  percent 
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%»Z     madrone 


Valley  oak  3%  and 
Engelmann  oak, 
trace 


Figure  8 — Oaks  comprise  52  percent  of  the  hardwood  volume  on  tim- 
berland and  81  percent  on  woodland. 
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Although  more  than  30  hardwood  tree  species  grow  in  the  State,  80  percent  of  the 
volume  is  in  six  species:  California  black  oak,  canyon  live  oak,  tanoak.  Pacific 
madrone,  blue  oak,  and  coast  live  oak: 


Species 


Growing  stock  volume 


(Million  cubic  feet) 

(Percent) 

California  black  oak 

2,531 

20.2 

Canyon  live  oak 

2,033 

16.2 

Tanoak 

1 ,938 

15.5 

Pacific  madrone 

1,517 

12.1 

Blue  oak 

1,113 

8.9 

Coast  live  oak 

881 

7.0 

Oregon  white  oak 

600 

4.9 

Interior  live  oak 

553 

4.4 

California  laurel 

427 

3.4 

Eucalyptus 

231 

1.8 

Valley  oak 

198 

1.6 

Alder 

167 

1.3 

Bigleaf  maple 

156 

1.2 

Giant  chinkapin 

50 

.4 

Cottonwood 

42 

.3 

Aspen 

29 

.2 

California  buckeye 

25 

.2 

All  other  hardwoods 

44 

.4 

Total 


12,535 


100.0 


gh  Wood  Density  in 
3St  of  California's 
irdwoods 


California  black  oak  is  the  most  abundant  oak  on  timberland,  accounting  for  29  per- 
cent of  the  hardwood  volume;  tanoak,  the  most  abundant  nonoak,  25  percent.  On 
woodland,  blue  oak  is  the  predominant  tree  species,  accounting  for  23  percent  of 
total  volume,  but  six  other  oak  species  (coast  live  oak,  canyon  live  oak,  interior  live 
oak,  California  black  oak,  Oregon  white  oak,  and  valley  oak)  collectively  constitute  58 
percent.  Pacific  madrone  is  the  most  common  nonoak  species  on  woodland,  with  8 
percent  of  the  hardwood  volume;  eucalyptus  amounts  to  4.5  percent;  of  the  remain- 
ing 6.5  percent,  3  percent  is  California-laurel,  and  3.5  percent  is  made  up  of  several 
species  including  alders,  aspen,  California  buckeye,  cottonwoods,  maple,  and  willows 
(see  table  14  in  the  appendix). 

On  California's  timberland,  95  percent  of  the  hardwood  growing  stock  volume  is  in 
species  with  high  wood  density — specific  gravity  of  0.51  or  more  based  on  ovendry 
weight  and  green  volume  (USDA  Forest  Service,  Forest  Products  Laboratory  1974). 
On  woodland,  although  the  species  mix  is  different,  the  percentage  of  high-density 
species  is  about  the  same — 96  percent.  The  predominant  woodland  species  have 
generally  higher  specific  gravities  than  the  species  that  are  most  abundant  on  timber- 
land. For  example,  the  white  oaks,  blue  oak,  and  live  oaks— the  major  woodland 
species — have  specific  gravities  ranging  from  about  0.65  to  0.75.  California  black 
oak,  tanoak,  and  Pacific  madrone — three  of  the  major  timberland  hardwood  species — 
have  specific  gravities  of  about  0.51  to  0.60. 
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The  high  density  of  California's  hardwoods  is  notable  in  comparison  with  hardwoods 
in  other  regions.  In  all  Eastern  States,  hardwoods  with  specific  gravity  of  0.51  or 
more  amount  to  68  percent  of  the  total.  In  the  Western  States  other  than  California, 
only  17  percent  of  the  hardwoods  have  wood  with  specific  gravity  of  0.51  or  more. 
For  several  of  the  traditional  uses  of  hardwoods  (fuel,  furniture,  tool  handles,  flooring, 
and  cutting  boards,  for  example),  species  with  high  wood  density  have  been 
preferred,  although,  as  discussed  below,  other  factors  can  determine  the  usefulness 
of  a  particular  species. 

California's  Hardwoods        Several  eastern  hardwoods  with  high  specific  gravity  are  valued  for  products,  but  fac- 
Largest  in  the  United  tors  other  than  wood  density  are  critical  in  their  usefulness.  Wood  workability, 

^^^^®®  freedom  from  defect,  and  size  of  material  are  of  prime  importance.  These  characteris- 

tics are  often  related  to  age  and  size  of  trees.  The  eastern  "select"  oaks  used  in  furni- 
ture and  many  other  products  are  distinguished  from  nonselect  oaks  mainly  by  their 
larger  size  and  better  form. 

Although  the  volume  of  hardwoods  on  California  timberland  amounts  to  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  hardwood  volume  on  timberland  in  the  United  States  (table  3),  the 
volume  of  trees  more  than  29.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  on  California's  timberland  is  19  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  that  diameter  class  in  the  Nation.  The  702  million  cubic  feet  of 
California  hardwoods  in  trees  29.0  inches  and  larger  exceeds  that  in  all  the  New 
England,  fy/liddle  Atlantic,  and  Lake  States  combined  (USDA  Forest  Service  1982). 

Projections  of  hardwood  supply  in  the  United  States  (USDA  Forest  Service  1982)  indi 
cate  that  demands  in  the  next  three  decades  for  most  hardwood  products  can  be 
met.  The  outlook  would  change  if  demand  for  fuelwood  increases  above  expected 
levels.  The  projections  show  a  different  outlook  for  the  larger  sized  hardwoods  of 
preferred  species,  such  as  "select"  oaks,  walnut,  and  black  cherry.  Removals  of 
these  valuable  hardwoods  in  the  Eastern  United  States  have  exceeded  recent 
renewal  rates.  California's  large  hardwoods  are  not  the  same  species  as  those  that 
support  the  hardwood  industry  in  the  Eastern  United  State?,  but  some — California 
black  oak,  for  example — are  suitable  for  the  same  products  (Hall  and  Allen  1980).  As 
the  supply  of  quality  hardwoods  is  depleted  in  the  East,  hardwoods  in  California  may 
attract  more  attention. 
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able  3 — Net  volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  timberland  by  section  and  region  or  State,  and 
iameter  class,  United  States,  19771^ 


ection  and  region 
r  State 


Diameter  at  breast  height   (inches) 


5.0-10.9       11.0-14.9       15.0-20.9       21.0-28.9 


29.0+       Total 


Million  cubic   feet 


astern  United  States: 

flew   England 

10,569 

4,727 

2,465 

627 

Middle  Atlantic 

24,414 

12,936 

8,792 

2,340 

Lake  States 

19,088 

7,930 

4,350 

1  ,082 

Central    States 

11,445 

7,996 

6,578 

2,157 

South  Atlantic 

13,326 

10,692 

9,053 

2,993 

East  Gulf 

6,278 

4,485 

3,118 

1  ,121 

Central    Gulf 

12,602 

8,032 

5,944 

1  ,569 

West  Gulf 

10,333 

6,275 

5,337 

1,799 

Total 

estern  United  States; 
Rocky  [fountains 
Pacific  IJorthwest 
Alaska 
Cal  ifornia 

Total 

otal    United  States 


108,055 


2,981 
4,268 
1,347 
2,234 


10,830 
118,885 


63,073 


1,202 

2,819 

537 

1,552 


6,110 
69,183 


45,637 


13,688 


548 

2,244 

284 

1,821 

134 

924 

166 

1,372 

4,897 
50,534 

2,596 
16,284 

77 

18,465 

373 

48,855 

166 

32,616 

459 

28,635 

590 

36,654 

277 

15,279 

275 

28,422 

323 

24,067 

2,540     232,993 


15 

4,880 

267 

10,522 

119 

2,453 

702 

7,681 

1,103       25,536 
3,643     258,529 


Data   for  California  as  of  1985, 


ardwood  Stands 
Dwer  in  Volume 
lan  Conifer  Stands 


In  the  West,  more  than  in  the  East  where  terrain  is  usually  gentle,  an  important  factor 
in  determining  whether  timber  is  economically  available  is  the  value  of  the  timber  per 
unit  of  land.  Most  California  hardwoods  are  currently  less  valuable  than  conifers  on  a 
per-unit  basis,  and  stands  of  hardwoods  typically  have  less  volume  than  conifers. 
The  average  per-acre  volume  for  conifers  statewide  is  about  3,000  cubic  feet  (about 
16,500  board  feet).  The  statewide  average  per-acre  volume  for  hardwoods  on  timber- 
land,  including  hardwood  types  as  well  as  hardwoods  in  conifer  stands,  is  less  than 
500  cubic  feet.  The  board  foot-cubic  foot  ratio  for  hardwoods  is  much  lower  than  for 
conifers.  On  the  average,  500  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  represents  no  more  than 
1,200  board  feet  (500  cubic  feet  of  conifers  represents  2,500  to  3,000  board  feet). 
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Hardwood  Tree  A  factor  in  the  economic  availability  of  wood  is  tree  form.  Conifers  typically  are  tall 

Form  Class  and  straight,  single-stemmed  with  gradually  tapering  boles  and  small  limbs  and         ^ 

branches  that  grow  out  of  the  main  bole  at  a  right  angle,  or  close  to  it.  These  charac- 
teristics are  ideal  for  falling,  trimming,  bucking,  yarding,  loading,  and  hauling  to 
processing  facilities;  they  are  also  ideal  for  most  industrial  processes.  Hardwoods 
vary  more  in  form.  The  form  of  giant  chinkapin  resembles  that  of  the  conifers  with 
which  it  grows;  and  tanoak,  cottonwood,  alder,  aspen,  and  eucalyptus  are  often 
straight  and  relatively  free  of  large  limbs  or  forks.  In  contrast  are  Pacific  madrone, 
which  is  usually  crooked,  and  the  oaks  that  vary  too  much  for  generalizations.  In  a 
given  stand  of  live  oak,  for  example,  can  be  found  straight  single-stemmed  trees, 
straight  but  forked  trees,  and  multistemmed,  crooked  trees.  California  black  oak  and 
valley  oak  usually  have  straight  lower  boles,  but  the  height  at  which  they  start  to  fork 
and  the  straightness  of  the  forks  vary. 

For  every  hardwood  tree  tallied  on  forest  inventory  plots  outside  National  Forests,  a 
hardwood  tree  form  class  was  assigned  (fig.  9).  The  tree  form  classes  are: 

Class  1      Entire  bole  including  the  first  8-foot  log  above  the  stump  is  straight 

(fig.  10).  Tree  has  small  limbs,  and  less  than  20  percent  of  volume  is  "lost" 
because  of  roughness,  forking,  branching,  rapid  taper,  or  breakage. 

Class  2      The  first  8-foot  log  above  the  stump  is  straight;  large  limbs  (more  than  1/4- 
bole  diameter),  roughness,  crooks,  or  forks  are  present,  but  they  affect 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  volume.  Included  are  straight-forking  trees  with 
little  volume  loss.  Breakage  loss  is  less  than  20  percent. 

Class  3      The  first  8-foot  log  atx»ve  the  stump  is  straight,  but  large  limbs,  roughness, 
crooks,  or  forks  affect  at  least  20  percent  of  the  volume.  Breakage  loss  is 
less  than  20  percent. 

Class  4     The  first  8-foot  log  above  the  stump  is  not  strainht,  but  the  tree  must  have 
one  or  more  straight  8-foot  logs  elsewhere. 

Class  5     The  tree  has  no  8-foot  logs  because  of  form. 

Class  6     Top  out — 20  percent  or  more  of  tree  volume  is  lost  because  of  broken 
bole. 

Hardwood  tree  form  classes  1  through  4  and  6  are  growing-stock  trees.  Class  5  treej 
are  "sound  cull"  trees— that  is,  they  do  not  make  a  minimum  log — and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  of  growing-stock  volume  (tables  14-31  in  the  appendix). 

Tree  form  classes  1  and  2  represent  hardwood  trees  that  could  be  harvested  as  effi- 
ciently and  safely  as  conifer  trees,  other  factors  being  equal.  On  timberland,  class  1 
trees  accounted  for  about  24  percent  of  hardwood  volume  and  class  2  trees  for  29 
percent  (table  32).  The  total  of  classes  1  and  2  is  3.0  billion  cubic  feet,  53  percent. 
On  woodland,  class  1  trees  accounted  for  only  8  percent  of  hardwood  volume  and 
class  2  for  19  percent  (table  38).  The  total  in  these  classes  is  1 .2  billion  cubic  feet, 
27  percent. 
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Figure  9— Hardwood  tree  form  classes. 
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straight 


Not  straight 


Figure  10 — Straight  log  definition:  A  line  drawn  through 
the  centers  of  both  ends  of  the  log  does  not  pass 
outside  the  curve  of  the  log. 


Tree  form  classes  3  and  4  represent  hardwood  trees  with  straight  sections  that  could 
be  used  for  industrial  purpose's,  but  the  trees  are  rough  or  forked  and  therefore  more 
costly  to  harvest.  Some  of  these  trees  would  be  hazardous  to  log,  especially  on 
steep  slopes  and  in  stands  where  the  tree  crowns  interlock.  On  timberland,  class  3 
trees  accounted  for  28  percent  and  class  4  trees  for  10  percent  of  total  hardwood 
volume.  The  total  volume  in  these  classes  is  2.2  billion  cubic  feet.  On  woodland, 
class  3  trees  accounted  for  36  percent  and  class  4  trees  for  23  percent  of  total 
hardwood  volume.  The  total  volume  in  these  classes  is  2.8  billion  cubic  feet. 

Tree  form  class  5  represents  trees  that  have  no  industrial  wood  volume.  Their 
volume  is  excluded  from  the  growing  stock  volume  totals  in  tables  14-31 .  They  ac- 
count for  7  percent  of  the  total  volume  on  timberland  and  14  percent  on  woodland.  Al 
though  these  trees  contain  wood  suitable  for  fuel,  they  are  time  consuming  and  often 
dangerous  to  handle.  Fuelwood  cutters  prefer  straighter  trees  with  few  forks  or  large 
limbs. 

Tree  form  class  6 — the  broken  trees — represents  a  small  part  of  the  total  resource. 
These  are  trees  that  have  lost  at  least  20  percent  of  their  volume  to  broken  boles 
and  are  not  form  class  5  trees.  On  timberland,  they  amount  to  about  1 .6  percent  and 
on  woodland  0.6  percent.  California  black  oak  and  tanoak  have  a  slightly  higher 
breakage  rate  than  that  of  woodland  hardwoods.  California  black  oak  has  a  spread- 
ing crown  pattern  that  appears  to  make  it  more  susceptible  to  breakage  by  logging. 
Much  of  the  mixed  conifer  forest  where  black  oak  grows  has  been  selectively  logged 
one  to  several  times.  Some  damage  also  has  been  caused  by  snowand  wind. 
Tanoak  breakage  seems  to  be  closely  correlated  to  logging  of  the  Douglas-firs  and 
redwoods  with  which  it  grows,  although  in  some  localities  snow  and  wind  may  also 
be  factors. 
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Giant  chinkapin,  eucalyptus  (fig.  11),  alders,  and  tanoak  are  predominantly  well 
formed,  with  85  percent  or  more  of  their  volume  in  tree  form  classes  1  and  2.  Oaks 
in  general  are  less  well  formed.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  volume  in  California  black 
oak,  the  best-formed  oak,  is  in  tree  form  classes  1  and  2;  compared  with  9  percent 
for  coast  live  oak,  the  species  with  the  poorest  form  (fig.  12). 


,  JSjLis^^i!: 'lit 


Figure  1 1 — Blue  gum  plantation  established  in  the  late  1800's  or  early 
1900's.  Most  eucalyptus  trees  in  California  are  straight  boled  with  few 
large  limbs.  This  photo  was  in  a  file  of  material  pertaining  to  the  1945 
forest  inventory  (Wieslander  and  Jensen  1946). 


rota!  Hardwood  Tree 
\/olume  More  Than 
18  Billion  Cubic  Feet 


Equations  were  developed  (Pillsbury  and  Kirkley  1984)  and  tree  measurements  taken 
on  sample  plots  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks  for  estimating  hardwood  tree 
volume  to  three  standards: 


1.  Total  tree  volume,  including  wood  and  bark  from  ground  level  to  the  tips  of  all 
stems  and  branches  for  all  trees  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger.  Included  were 
cull  trees  and  cull  sections  of  trees. 

2.  Growing-stock  volume,  including  only  wood  above  a  1-foot  stump  to  a  4-inch  top 
outside  bark,  of  sound  trees  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger.  Excluded  were  cull 
trees  and  cull  sections  of  trees. 

3.  Sawtimber  volume,  including  only  wood  above  a  1-foot  stump  in  straight  sections 
at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch  top  outside  bark,  of  sound  trees  11.0  inches  in 
d.b.h.  and  larger. 
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Form  class  6:  Broken  trees: 
20  percent  or  more  of  volume 
lost  by  breakage  of  mam  bole. 
Tree  would  not  fiave  been  in 
form  class  5. 

Form  class  5:  No  8-foot  logs 
In  tree  because  of  crooks, 
forks,  large  limbs,  or  taper 


Form  class  4:  First  8-foot 
log  is  not  straight  or  is 
"missing,"  but  tree  has  one 
or  more  8-foot  logs  elsewhere. 


Form  class  3:  First  8-foot  log 
is  straight,  but  crooks,  forks, 
and  large  limbs  affect 
20  percent  or  more  of  volume. 


Form  class  2:  Straight  bole, 
large  limbs,  forks,  or  crooks 
present  but  less  than  20  percent 
of  volume  affected. 


Form  class  1 :  Straight  bole, 
small  limbs,  no  forks 
(coniferlike  form). 


SZ    Q. 

O  UJ  <  F  O  CQ  Q- 

Figure  1 2 — Percentage  of  volume  by  hardwood  tree  form  class  of 
major  hardwood  species  on  timberland  and  woodland  outside  Nation- 
al Forests  and  Parks,  California,  January  1,  1985. 


Total  tree  volume  is  a  measure  of  total  hardwood  biomass  less  twigs  and  leaves. 
Growing-stock  volume  is  a  measure  of  the  total  amount  of  existing  wood  that  could 
be  suitable  for  fuel,  or  chips,  waferboard,  and  other  reconstituted  products.  It  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  the  total  available  volume,  which  depends  on  many  other  fac- 
tors— tree  form,  stand  characteristics,  landform,  market  value,  ownership,  zoning 
restrictions,  and  harvesting  technology.  Sawtimber  volume  is  a  measure  of  the  exist- 
ing amount  of  wood  suitable  for  milling  into  lumber. 
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The  relation  of  total  tree  volume  and  sawtinnber  volume  to  growing-stock  volume 
were  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  National  Forests.  Following  are  the  approximate 
volumes  by  category  for  the  State  (see  table  26  for  details  by  species): 


Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks 
National  Forests  (excluding  wilderness)^ 


Total  Growing 

tree  stock 

(Million  cubic  feet) 

13,638  9,306 

4.735  3.230 


Sawtimber 


3,958 
1,373 


Total 


18,373 


12,536 


5,331 


Hardwood  Volume  by 
Tree  Component 


Growing-stock  volume  includes  sawtimber  volume,  and  total  tree  volume  includes 
both  growing  stock  and  sawtimber.  By  subtraction,  the  total  hardwood  resource  can 
be  categorized  by  component  as  shown  in  figure  13. 

^  For  National  Forests,  total  tree  and  sawtimber  volumes  were 
estimated  by  multiplying  the  growing-stock  volume  by  factors  determined 
from  data  collected  outside  National  Forests:  total  tree  volume  =  3,230  x 
1 .466  =  4,735;  sawtimber  volume  =  3,230  x  0.4253  =  1 ,373. 
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Total  tree  volume  In  California 
hardwoods  by  tree  component 

Growing  stock,  12.5  billion  cubic  feet 


Saw  logs 

(5.3  billion  cubic 

feet),  29  percent 


Poles  and  upper 
boles  (7.2  billion 
cubic  feet), 
39  percent 


Terminals  and  unusable 
parts  (5.8  billion  cubic 
feet),  32  percent 


Figure  13 — If  California  hardwoods  were  sorted  and  stacked  by  major 
tree  component,  saw  logs  would  make  the  shortest  stack. 
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The  5.3  billion  cubic  feet  in  saw  logs  (29  percent)  represents  the  most  usable  portion 
of  the  hardwood  resource.  Saw  logs  are  more  economical  to  handle  than  the  smaller 
material  in  the  other  two  categories  and  are  suitable  for  almost  all  hardwood  products 
including  lumber,  veneer,  chips,  and  fuel.  Much  firewood  comes  from  saw  logs.  The 
volume  of  wood  in  poletimber  trees  and  sawtimber  tops,  although  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  hardwood  resource  (39  percent),  is  only  marginally  usable  because  of 
limited  product  potential  and  the  high  cost  of  working  it  into  transportable  and  usable 
form.  For  the  most  part,  the  32  percent  in  limbs,  branches,  stumps,  and  unusable  sec- 
tions is  not  available  although  a  small  amount  is  used  for  firewood,  especially  by  do-it- 
yourself  firewood  cutters. 

The  relations  of  sawtimber  volume  to  total  volume  and  to  growing-stock  volume  vary 
by  tree  diameter,  height,  and  form.  For  timberland,  statewide,  the  total  saw-log 
volume  (in  cubic  feet)  for  all  hardwood  species  is  0.49  times  the  growing-stock 
volume  and  0.33  times  the  total  tree  volume.  For  woodland,  where  trees  are  smaller 
in  diameter,  shorter,  and  of  poorer  form,  the  factor  is  0.34  for  growing  stock  and  0.24 
for  total  tree  volume. 

Saw-Log  Volume  in  Generally  speaking,  trees  with  a  higher  saw-log  volume  in  relation  to  total  tree 

Oaks  Relatively  Lower  volume  are  more  valuable,  other  things  being  equal.  They  yield  more  high  quality 

Than  in  Nonoaks  wood,  and  they  are  more  economical  to  handle.  For  the  inventory  as  a  whole,  includ- 

ing all  trees  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger,  the  three  species  with  the  highest  saw- 
log  volume-total  volume  ratios  are  eucalyptus,  alder,  and  giant  chinkapin.  These 
three  species  also  have  the  highest  percentage  of  volume  in  form  class  1  trees.  The 
oaks,  as  a  group  or  individually,  have  lower  saw-log  volume-total  volume  ratios  than 
the  major  nonoak  hardwoods — tanoak,  madrone,  laurel,  and  alder: 

Ratio  of  cubic-foot 
sawtimber  volume 
Species to  total  volume 

Oaks: 

Coast  live  oak  0.29 

Canyon  live  oak  .26 

Interior  live  oak  .21 

California  black  oak  .29 

•              Oregon  white  oak  .15 

Valley  oak  .27 

Blue  oak  .21 

Total  oaks  .25 

Nonoaks: 

Tanoak  .34 

Pacific  madrone  .36 

California  laurel  .35 

Bigleaf  maple  .27 

California  buckeye  .09 

Giant  chinkapin  .41 

Alder  .44 

Eucalyptus  .45 

Total  nonoaks  .35 
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Growth,  Mortality,  and  The  current  inventory  shows  that  the  volume  of  hardwoods  on  timberland  has  in- 
Harvest  of  Hardwoods  creased  substantially  since  the  previous  inventory,  a  continuation  of  a  long-term  trend 

(Bolsinger  1980).  Major  causes  are: 

1.  Several  hardwood  species  have  high  growth  potential. 

2.  Market  conditions  discourage  use  of  hardwoods. 

3.  Forest  and  land  management  practices  have  favored  hardwoods  on  many  sites, 
and  laws  and  regulations  and  lack  of  economical  and  socially  acceptable 
methods  have  thwarted  hardwood  control  efforts  on  conifer  sites  (fig.  14). 


On  Timberland, 
Growth  Rates  of 
Hardwoods  Higher 
and  Mortality  Rates 
Lower  Than  Conifers 


Figure  14 — Douglas-fir  and  redwood  trees  were  logged  from  thiis  area 
in  Humboldt  County  in  tfie  late  1960's.  The  area  is  now  in  fiardwood 
type,  although)  Douglas-fir  and  redwood  are  present  (taller  dark 
crowns).  The  shorter  dark  crowns  in  the  background  are  tanoak.  The 
lighter  rounded  crowns  are  red  alder  and  bigleaf  maple. 


Growth  and  mortality  rates  for  hardwoods  on  timberland  outside  National  Forests 
were  calculated  from  data  taken  at  revisited  plot  locations  (see  "Sources  of  Informa- 
tion and  Inventory  Methods"  in  the  appendix).  Plots  had  originally  been  established  in 
the  mid-1 960's  in  the  north  coast  resource  area  and  in  the  early  1970's  elsewhere. 
For  National  Forests,  hardwood  growth  was  calculated  from  growth  rates  determined 
in  previous  inventories.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  growth  for  hardwoods  on 
woodland,  but  an  extensive  permanent  plot  system  established  on  lands  outside  Na- 
tional Forests  will  provide  the  basis  for  future  growth  measurements. 

Statewide,  gross  annual  growth  of  hardwoods  on  timberland  is  estimated  to  total  246 
million  cubic  feet  (table  47,  appendix).  Average  annual  mortality  is  estimated  to  total 
24  million  cubic  feet  (table  48,  appendix),  resulting  in  annual  growth  of  222  million 
cubic  feet,  or  2.9  percent  of  the  hardwood  growing-stock  volume. 
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Growth  rates  of  hardwoods  were  higher  than  those  of  all  conifers  combined,  and  mor 
tality  was  slightly  lower: 

Hardwoods  Conifers 

(Percent  of  growing  stock  inventory) 

Gross  growth  3.2  2.0 

Mortality  .3  .4 

Net  growth  2.9  1 .6 

Tanoak  has  the  highest  growth  rate  of  the  hardwood  species  on  timberland.  Oaks 
have  lower  growth  rates  than  nonoak  species  (table  4). 

Table  4 — Gross  and  net  annual  growth  and  mortality  as  a  percentage  of 
growing  stock  volume  on  timberland,  by  hardwood  species  or  species  group, 
California,  January  1, 1985 


Species  or 

species  group         Gross  growth     flortality    Met  growth 


Percent 


Tanoak 

4.04 

0.54 

3.50 

Pacific  nadrone 

3.40 

.26 

3.14 

Cal  iforni  a-laurel 

3.70 

.19 

3.51 

California  black  oak 

2.70 

.27 

2.43 

Canyon   live  oak 

2.69 

.19 

2.50 

Other  oaks 

2.72 

.20 

2.52 

Other  hardwoods 

3.38 

.24 

3.14 

All    species 

3.20 

.31 

2.89 
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Hardwood  Harvest  on  Records  of  past  hardwood  harvesting  have  not  been  reliable  although  increased  ef- 

Ii.1lS^Ilf  llJ/^.^l^fh  forts  have  been  made  recently  to  account  for  the  total  amount  cut  for  all  purposes  in- 

Fraction  of  Growth  ,  ^-      t     x       ^  ,     w  ,        j  i  ^    .     ■  .        t  r^  ,-,      ■ 

eluding  fuelwood,  lumber,  pulp,  and  veneer.  Industnal  consumption  of  California 

hardwoods  since  the  previous  statewide  inventory  has  averaged  about  1 1  million 

board  feet  per  year  (Barrette  and  others  1970,  for  1968;  Howard  1974,  for  1972; 

Hiserote  and  Howard  1978,  for  1976;  Howard  1984,  for  1982): 

Mill 


Year  Lumber  Veneer         Pulp  and  other         Total 

(Thousand  board  feet) 

1968  13,345  170  0  13,515 

1972  12,781  0  0  12,781 

1976  7,609  200  0  7,809 

1982  5,452  0  4,152  9,604 

The  California  State  Board  of  Equalization  reported  about  12,000  cords  of  hardwoods 
cut  for  fuel  in  1980  and  35,000  in  1984  (State  of  California  1981-85).  The  volume  of 
hardwoods  harvested  from  timberland  is  not  kept  separate  from  the  volume  har- 
vested from  woodland,  but  most  is  thought  to  come  from  timberland.  The  reports  may 
not  indicate  the  actual  amount  of  increase  because  of  better  accounting  in  1984,  but 
they  are  thought  to  show  direction  of  change.  In  addition,  a  considerable  volume  of 
hardwood  is  known  to  be  cut  and  not  reported.'' At  the  assumed  average  rate  of 
25,000  cords  for  fuelwood  and  1 1  million  board  feet  for  industrial  purposes,  the  total 
annual  reported  hardwood  harvest  totals  about  6.5  million  cubic  feet  (fig.  15).^ 

Data  from  sample  plots  visited  twice  indicate  that,  outside  National  Forests, 
hardwoods  have  been  harvested  on  about  7,100  acres  of  timberland  per  year  over 
the  past  10  to  15  years.  This  is  about  5  percent  of  the  total  area  harvested  per  year 
(including  hardwoods  and  conifers),  and  0.1  percent  of  the  6.5  million  acres  of  timber- 
land with  hardwood  present.  The  hardwood  volume  removed,  as  indicated  by  trees 
cut  on  revisited  sample  plots,  averaged  about  1 ,300  cubic  feet  per  acre.  Statewide, 
the  total  hardwood  cut  was  9.2  million  cubic  feet  per  year,  1 .4  times  the  volume 
reported  (State  of  California  1981-85)  to  have  been  harvested.  The  two  figures  (6.5 
million  cubic  feet  versus  9.2  million)  disagree  less  than  they  appear  to  because 
reported  cut  represents  volume  removed  from  the  woods,  whereas  the  sample-based 
estimate  represents  total  growing-stock  volume  in  trees  that  were  cut  down. 


^  Personal  communications  with  personnel  from  California  Department 

of  Forestry  and  California  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Timber  Tax 

Division. 

®  Assumed  cubic-foot  volume  of  wood  per  cord  is  85:  85  x  25,000  =  2.1 

million  cubic  feet.  Tfie  average  ratio  of  board  feet  to  cubic  feet  for 

California  is  2.5  to  1:  1 1  million  board  feet  divided  by  2.5  =  4.4  million 

cubic  feet.  Total  hardwood  harvest  =  2.1  +  4.4  =  6.5. 
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Figure  15 — Truckload  of  hardwood  logs.  In  1984,  6.5  million  cubic 
feet  of  fiardwoods  were  reported  to  have  been  harvested  in  California. 


Reports  on  annual  timber  harvest  as  well  as  sample-based  estimates  both  show  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  hardwood  resource  is  being  used.  Outside  National  Forests, 
conifer  timber  harvest  is  about  equal  to  the  annual  growth  and  represents  about  2 
percent  of  the  inventory  (see  tabulation  below).  This  would  place  the  conifer  forests 
on  about  a  50-year  timber  rotation,  a  stated  goal  of  many  timber  companies.  Con- 
versely, hardwood  timber  harvest  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  inven- 
tory and  4  to  6  percent  of  the  annual  growth.  At  this  rate,  hardwood  volume  on 
timberland  will  continue  to  accumulate,  as  it  has  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 


Annual  timber  harvest 

harvest  as  a  percentage 

of  inventory 


Annual  timber  harvest 

as  a  percentage  of  ne 

annual  growth 


Hardwoods 


Conifers        Hardwoods      Conifer 


Annual  harvest  based 
on  reports  (average 
of  past  7  years — 6.5 
million  cubic  feet) 

Annual  harvest  based 
on  sample  plots 
(average  during 
inventory  period — 
9.2  million  cubic  feet) 


0.12 


2.09 


4.16 


85.4( 


.17 


2.34 


5.90 


95.61' 
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/olume  in  Culturally 
Killed  Hardwoods  on 
Hmberland  Nearly  as 
Vluch  as  Volume 
Harvested 


On  revisited  timberland  plots  outside  National  Forests,  trees  that  had  died  between  in- 
ventories as  a  direct  result  of  management  activities  were  classified  as  culturally 
killed.  Included  were  trees  that  had  been  knocked  over  by  other  trees  felled  in  log- 
ging, trees  intentionally  or  unintentionally  pushed  over  or  broken  off  by  machinery, 
and  trees  killed  by  herbicides  (fig.  16)  or  girdling.  Trees  that  had  been  cut  down  and 
left  wholly  at  the  site  were  also  classified  as  culturally  killed.  (Trees  that  had  been  cut 
down  and  from  which  one  or  more  logs  were  removed  were  classified  as  harvested.) 
This  sample  indicated  that  hardwoods  had  been  culturally  killed  on  about  82,000 
acres  of  timberland  since  the  previous  inventory.  This  amounts  to  5,500  acres  per 
year,  and  77  percent  of  the  total  area  from  which  hardwoods  were  harvested.  The 
volume  in  culturally  killed  trees  amounted  to  8.2  million  cubic  feet  per  year,  45  per- 
cent of  total  hardwood  rrrortality,  and  about  90  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
hardwood  harvested.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  incidence  of  culturally  killed  con- 
ifers, which  amounted  to  only  7.5  percent  of  total  conifer  mortality  and  1 .0  percent  of 
conifer  harvest. 


Figure  16 — Hardwoods  have  been  killed  by  aerial  spraying  of  herb- 
icides on  these  hillsides  in  Del  Norte  County  to  release  conifer 
regeneration. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  volume  of  culturally  killed  hardwoods  was  in  the  north  coast 
resource  area.  It  consisted  mostly  of  tanoak,  madrone,  and  bigleaf  maple  knocked 
over  in  logging  operations  in  redwood  and  Douglas-fir  stands.  California  black  oak  in 
the  interior  made  up  most  of  the  balance.  The  relatively  large  area  and  volume  of  cul- 
turally killed  trees  indicate  the  low  value  placed  on  these  trees  by  land  managers. 
They  also  indicate  that  some  increase  in  demand  for  hardwoods  could  be  met  simply 
by  using  the  volume  left  in  the  woods  to  rot. 
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Hardwoods  on  Timberland  The  net  increase  in  hardwood  volume  on  timberland  between  forest  inventories  out- 
Increasing  side  National  Forests,  as  indicated  by  revisited  plots,  is  34  percent.  The  north  coast 

resource  area  had  the  greatest  increase — 41.0  percent  or  2.65  percent  annually. 

Only  in  the  central  coast  resource  area  did  conifers  increase  more  than  hardwoods. 


Change 

in 

Remeasurement 
period 

cubic  feet  per  acre 

Resource  area 

Hardwoods 

Conifers 

(Number  of 

growing  seasons) 

(Percent) 

North  coast 

15.5 

+41.0 

-20.9 

Central  coast 

8.5 

+9.2 

+11.5 

Northern  interior 

12.5 

+23.1 

-1.8 

Sacramento 

11.5 

+30.1 

+10.5 

San  Joaquin 

11.5 

+18.4 

+15.8 

Statewide 



+33.9 

-7.4 

Tree  Cutting  in  Hardwood 
Woodland 


These  changes  do  not  agree  exactly  with  the  net  effects  of  growth,  mortality,  and  har- 
vest that  were  previously  discussed  because  of  changes  in  the  rates  of  each  factor 
over  the  inventory  period,  sampling  error,  and  varying  standards  used  in  reporting. 

Some  of  the  volume  of  hardwoods  cut  from  woodland  areas  has  been  included  in  the 
timber  harvest  reports  prepared  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization  (State 
of  California  1981-85).  To  separate  woodland  cutting  from  timberland  cutting  in  the 
reports  is  not  possible,  but  woodland  cutting  is  thought  to  be  a  small  part  of  the  total. 
Technically,  the  law  requires  harvest  reports  to  be  filed  on  all  commercial  tree  har- 
vesting operations  (including  fuelwood  harvesting)  and  yield  taxes  to  be  paid.  The  list 
of  commercial  species  varies  by  region,  and  some  species  are  excluded  entirely.  Tim- 
ber operators  in  the  transition  zone  between  conifer  forest  and  hardwood  woodland 
usually  file  timber  harvest  plans  and  therefore  report  and  pay  taxes  on  hardwoods 
that  are  marketed.  In  the  more  open  oak  woodlands,  which  are  at  lower  elevations 
and  usually  physically  removed  from  the  conifer  forest,  hardwoods  are  often  cut,  both 
for  fuelwood  and  for  land  clearing  without  being  reported.  The  volume  of  wood 
removed  in  these  woodland  operations  and  its  value  are  comparatively  low.  The  tax 
revenue  generated  from  such  operations,  which  often  involve  less  than  100  cords  of 
wood  (about  8,500  cubic  feet),  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  monitoring  them.^ 


Personal  communication  with  Paul  Crebbin,  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  Sacramento,  California. 
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Extent  of  tree  cutting  in  woodland  areas  was  estimated  In  the  statewide  forest  Inven- 
tory, by  the  following  procedures.  At  each  inventory  plot  location  outside  National 
Forests,  field  crews  recorded  whether  or  not  tree  cutting  had  occurred  as  Indicated 
by  stumps.  The  length  of  time  since  the  cutting  was  estimated  from  physical 
evidence,  such  as  condition  of  stumps,  height  of  stump  sprouts,  type  and  condition  of 
ground  vegetation,  appearance  of  skid  roads,  and  degree  of  erosion.  In  some  cases, 
the  exact  date  of  cutting  was  provided  by  the  landowner. 

Evidence  of  hardwood  cutting  was  found  on  plots  representing  773,000  acres,  or 
about  14  percent  of  the  existing  hardwood  woodland.  Of  this,  about  300,000  acres— 
5  percent  of  the  woodland  area — have  been  cut  within  the  past  5  years  (see  tabula- 
tion below).  Not  included  In  these  estimates  are  areas  that  were  completely 
converted  from  woodland  to  nonforest  before  the  inventory. 


Area  cut 

Woodland  cut 

Periodic             Annual 

Penodic              Annual 

Period  cut 

rate                    rate 

rate                    rate 

(Years  before  inventory) 

(Thousand  acres) 

(Percent) 

0-5 

300                       60 

5.2                     1.0 

6-10 

221                       44 

3.8                        .8 

1 1  or  more 

252                         — 

4A                     - 

Total 


773 


13.4 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  estimated  area  of  woodland  cut  by  forest 
type: 

Forest  type 

Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
California  black  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 
Pacific  madrone 
Eucalyptus 

Total 


Acres  cut 

Percent  of  tvpe 

36,000 

8.8 

161,000 

21.9 

34,000 

24.5 

105,000 

32.9 

33,000 

12.4 

336,000 

13.6 

7,000 

3.6 

61,000 

63.5 

773,000 

13.5 

The  data  shown  above,  like  most  In  this  report,  were  obtained  from  a  light  statewide 
sample.  They  are  presented  as  the  best  Indication  of  the  amount  of  woodland  cutting 
taking  place  but  should  be  tempered  with  Information  from  other  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, none  of  the  coast  live  oak  sample  plots  had  evidence  of  cutting,  but  this 
species  is  known  to  be  used  for  firewood  (Plllsbury  and  Williamson  1980).  In  some 
areas,  fire,  fungi,  insects,  and  vegetation  may  have  eliminated  evidence  of  cutting.  To 
the  extent  that  this  has  occurred,  the  estimate  of  area  cut  is  low. 
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Intensity  of  Woodland 
Cutting  Variable 


The  intensity  of  cutting  observed  on  woodland  inventory  plots  varied,  ranging  from 
one  tree  per  acre  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  trees  (fig.  17).  With  only  stumps  as 
evidence  (and  some  of  these  bulldozed  into  ravines;  covered  with  debris,  vines,  and 
earth;  or  burned  in  slash  piles),  there  was  no  way  to  estimate  the  volume  of  wood 
that  had  been  cut.  If  the  average  volume  removed  was  1  cord  (85  cubic  feet)  per 
acre,  then  the  773,000  acres  that  were  cut  would  have  yielded  773,000  cords,  about 
66  million  cubic  feet.  This  would  mean  that  about  26  million  cubic  feet  were  cut  within 
the  past  5  years,  or  5.2  million  cubic  feet  per  year.  Excluded  from  these  approxima- 
tions is  the  volume  of  wood  removed  in  permanent  clearings. 


Figure  17 — Most  cutting  on  oak  woodland  is  for  firewood.  Firewood 
operations  range  from  do-it-yourself  family  outings  requiring  a  few 
sticks  of  wood  to  commercial  operations  requiring  many  cords  and 
covering  several  acres. 

All  woodland  inventory  plots  were  carefully  marked  and  referenced  for  future  location 
and  measurement;  in  future  inventories,  estimates  of  the  amount  of  woodland  tree 
cutting,  including  that  in  permanent  clearings,  should  be  more  reliable. 
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Tea  of  Hardwood 
ypes,  Occurrence 
y  Species, 
nd  Stand 
:haracteristics 


Forest  types  were  classified  for  lands  outside  National  Forests  based  on  the  plurality 
of  basal  area  of  dominant  tree  species.  For  example,  a  stand  classified  as  interior 
live  oak  type  has  a  plurality  of  interior  live  oak  trees  in  the  dominant  crown  classes. 
The  total  estimated  area  of  interior  live  oak  type  is  determined  by  adding  up  the  area 
of  all  stands  classified  as  interior  live  oak — 884,000  acres  for  all  ownerships.  In- 
cluded are  stands  of  various  sizes  and  densities  and  with  composition  varying  from 
pure  interior  live  oak  to  mixtures  of  several  tree  species.  In  some  stands,  the  removal 
of  one  or  two  trees  or  a  slight  change  in  plot  boundary  could  change  the  type  clas- 
sification to  blue  oak,  canyon  live  oak,  or  one  of  a  dozen  other  types  including  both 
hardwood  and  conifer. 

For  some  purposes,  area  by  forest  type  is  less  useful  than  area  of  species  occur- 
rence. Several  tree  species  of  economic  importance  are  seldom  concentrated  as 
types  but  typically  occur  as  scattered  trees  or  clumps  and  stringers  in  other  types. 
Outside  National  Forests,  for  example,  California  black  oak  type  covers  an  estimated 
614,000  acres,  but  its  total  area  of  occurrence  is  4,313,000  acres,  seven  times  the 
type  area  (fig.  18). 
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Figure  18 — Total  area  of  hardwood  forest  types,  all  ownerships,  and 
area  of  species  occurrence  of  major  hardwoods  outside  National 
Forests  and  Parks,  California,  1985. 
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Stand  density  for  hardwood  stands  in  this  study  is  expressed  in  basal  area  of  trees 
1.0  inch  in  d.b.h.  and  larger.  Hardwood  and  conifer  basal  areas  are  shown  separately 
(tables  56-58).  Averages  for  each  plot  were  calculated  by  sunnming  the  values  of  the 
three  to  five  subplots  distributed  over  5  acres  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  subplots. 
Percentage  of  area  in  each  hardwood  type  by  basal  area  class  was  developed 
(fig.  19). 

Stand  volume  is  expressed  in  net  cubic  feet  per  acre,  averaged  over  three  to  five  sub 
plots  (table  59). 


100+  square  feet    50-99  square 
per  acre  feet  per  acre 
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Figure  19 — Percentage  of  area  in  major  hardwood  forest  types  by 
basal  area  density  class,  California,  January  1,  1985. 

Understory  vegetation  is  generalized  by  type,  based  on  the  vegetation  profile 
recorded  at  each  subplot  (procedure  described  in  appendix).  Shrubs  were  recorded 
by  species,  height,  stage  of  development,  and  percent  cover;  grasses  and  forbs  were 
recorded  by  height  and  percent  cover,  but  not  consistently  by  species  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  species  during  much  of  the  field  season. 

The  following  section  summarizes  the  area  of  hardwood  types;  species  occurrence; 
stand  density;  stand  size;  stand  volume;  volume  by  tree  size;  maximum  tree  size  by 
species;  and  shrub  and  grass  understory. 
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Sixteen  species  of  Quercus  and  numerous  subspecies  and  varieties  are  native  to 
California  (Munz  and  Keck  1970).  Ten  species  normally  attain  tree  size.  Two  of  the 
tree-size  oaks,  McDonald  oak  and  island  live  oak,  grow  only  on  islands  in  California. 
Of  the  remaining  eight  species,  seven  are  widespread  in  the  State:  coast  live  oak, 
canyon  live  oak,  interior  live  oak,  California  black  oak,  valley  oak,  Oregon  white  oak, 
and  blue  oak  (Griffin  and  Critchfield  1972).  Engelmann  oak,  a  minor  species,  grows 
only  in  southern  California. 

The  total  estimated  area  in  all  tree-size  oak  types  in  California  is  7.6  million  acres 
(table  8),  79  percent  of  the  total  area  in  hardwood  types.  In  addition,  oaks  occur  in 
several  million  acres  of  other  types,  including  conifer.  Following  are  summaries  by 
species. 

Coast  live  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  total  estimated  area  of  coast  live  oak  type 
is  828,000  acres— 39,000  acres  of  timberland  and  789,000  acres  of  woodland. 
Seventy-nine  percent  is  in  private  ownership.  National  Forests  contain  9  percent; 
State,  county,  and  miscellaneous  Federal  agencies  hold  12  percent.  Outside  National 
Forests  and  Parks,  the  total  area  in  which  coast  live  oak  trees  occur,  as  represented 
by  sample  plots,  is  1 ,069,000  acres  (fig.  20) — 752,000  acres  of  coast  live  oak  type 
and  317,000  acres  of  several  other  types: 

Forest  type  with 
coast  live  oak  trees  Acres  Percent 


Coast  live  oak 

752,000 

Pacific  madrone 

107,000 

Redwood-Douglas-fir 

72,000 

Valley  oak 

33,000 

Blue  oak 

33,000 

California-laurel 

24,000 

California  black  oak 

16,000 

Tanoak 

16,000 

Oregon  white  oak 

8,000 

Interior  live  oak 

8,000 

70.3 

10.0 

6.7 

3.1 

3.1 

2.2 

1.5 

1.5 

.8 

.8 

Total  1,069,000  100.0 

A  shrubby  form  of  coast  live  oak  was  also  found  on  plots  in  chaparral  but  is  not 
included  in  the  above  estimates. 
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Figure  20 — Coast  live  oak  stands  are  often  dense.  This  stand  is  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


i 


Stand  density — Coast  live  oak  stands  are,  on  the  average,  the  densest  of  the 
predominantly  woodland  hardwood  types  (canyon  live  oak  stands  are  denser,  but 
many  are  on  timberland).  Inventory  plot  data  show  that  34  percent  of  the  stands  have 
more  than  1 00  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre. 

Although  conifer  species  often  grow  in  coast  live  oak  stands,  only  4  percent  of  the 
type  sampled  had  more  than  25  square  feet  of  conifers  (table  49).  The  maximum  den 
sity  found  in  a  coast  live  oak  stand  was  228  square  feet — 197  square  feet  of 
hardwoods  and  31  of  conifers. 


Hardwood  basal  area 

(Square  feet  per  acre) 

0-24 
25-49 
50-74 
75-100 
More  than  100 

Total 


Coast  live  oak  type 

(Percent) 

19 
25 
8 
14 
34 

100 


Stand  size — Seventy-five  percent  of  the  coast  live  oak  stands  sampled  were  sawtim- 
ber  size.  Poietimber  stands  accounted  for  1 1  percent  of  the  type.  Nonstocked  areas 
and  areas  with  only  seedlings  and  saplings  amounted  to  15  percent  (nonstocked 
areas  were  judged  capable  of  supporting  coast  live  oak  stands). 
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stand  volume — Growing-stock  volume  in  coast  live  oak  stands  ranged  trom  zero  to 
4,038  cubic  feet  per  acre  (including  all  trees  5.0  incties  in  d.b.ti.  and  larger)  and 
averaged  1,300  cubic  feet.  Some  individual  subplots,  about  one-fifth  acre  in  size,  had 
much  higher  volumes  (the  maximum  was  more  than  7,000  cubic  feet,  expressed  as  a 
per-acre  value),  but  the  density  found  in  these  "clumps"  was  never  sustained  over 
the  entire  plot  area. 

Volume  by  tree  size — About  85  percent  of  the  total  volume  in  coast  live  oak  outside 
National  Forests  is  in  sawtimber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21.0  inches  and 
larger)  account  for  28  percent;  trees  larger  than  29  inches,  for  12  percent. 

Maximum  tree  size — The  largest  coast  live  oak  tallied  on  an  inventory  plot  was  39.6 
inches  in  diameter,  5th  largest  among  the  oaks  and  10th  among  all  Califomia 
hardwood  species  sampled.'^ The  American  Forestry  Association  (1986)  has 
registered  a  coast  live  oak  near  Gilroy  that  is  1 1 1 .4  inches  in  diameter,  tying  with  a 
valley  oak  of  the  same  diameter  found  near  Gridley.  Those  trees  share  second  place 
among  oaks,  and  third  among  all  hardwoods  shown  on  the  register  to  be  in 
California. 

Understory  vegetation — Shrub  cover  on  plots  in  coast  live  oak  stands  was  extremely 
variable,  from  dense  thickets  of  Rhus  diversiloba,  Baccharis  pilularis  spp.  consan- 
guinea,  and  Rhamnus  californica  to  no  cover.  On  moister  sites,  Ceanothus  thyr- 
siflorus,  Holodiscus  discolor,  Symphoricarpos  mollis,  and  Salix  spp.  were  found.  On 
drier  sites,  many  shrub  species  common  to  the  blue  oak  and  interior  live  oak  types 
east  of  coast  live  oak's  range  were  found:  Arctostaphylos  spp.,  Ceanothus  spp.,  Cer- 
cocarpus  betuloides,  Heteromeles  arbutifolia,  Prunus  ilicifolia,  and  Rhamnus  crocea 
ssp.  ilicifolia.  In  southern  California,  Arctostaphylos  glandulosa,  Quercus  dumosa, 
and  Rhus  laurinav^ere  found,  along  with  several  shrub  species  common  in  the  north. 
The  most  common  shrub  species  in  the  type  was  Rhus  diversiloba  (poison  oak), 
found  on  77  percent  of  the  plots,  and  from  Sonoma  County  to  San  Diego  County. 

Grass  cover — In  coast  live  oak  stands,  grass  cover,  although  variable,  was  generally 
sparse: 


Grass  cover 

Coast  live  oak  type 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

0-24 

47 

25-49 

20 

50-74 

20 

75-h 

13 

Total 

100 

'"Trees  were  tallied  in  a  random  sample.  Although  larger  trees  may  be 
found,  the  range  of  tree  sizes  found  in  the  inventory  is  considered 
indicative  of  the  general  relative  size  by  species. 
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Canyon  live  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  total  estimated  area  of  canyon  live  oak 
type  in  California  is  1,121,000  acres— 344,000  acres  of  timberland  and  777,000 
acres  of  woodland;  54  percent  in  private  ownership,  38  percent  in  National  Forest, 
and  8  percent  on  other  public  land.  Although  the  area  of  canyon  live  oak  type  is  les 
than  that  of  blue  oak,  its  total  geographic  distribution  is  greater.  It  may  have  the 
widest  range  of  any  hardwood  in  the  State.  Canyon  live  oak  trees  were  tallied  on 
plots  in  Del  Norte  County  near  the  Oregon  border  and  in  San  Diego  County  near 
Baja  California. 

Canyon  live  oak  grows  in  an  extremely  broad  range  of  forest  conditions.  Although  a 
sent  from  pine  forest  of  northeastern  California  and  rare  in  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  was  found  somewhere  in  the  State  ir 
almost  every  forest  type.  Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  it  was  found  in 
698,000  acres  of  canyon  live  oak  type  and  2,529,000  acres  of  other  types.  These  e 
timates  exclude  chaparral  areas,  in  which  canyon  live  oak  occurs  as  a  shrub  or  as  < 
occasional  tree. 

Stand  density — Stands  with  more  than  100  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre 
amounted  to  34  percent  of  the  canyon  live  oak  type  outside  National  Forests  and 
Parks: 


Hardwood  basal  area 

Canyon  live  oak  tvpe 

(Square  feet  per  acre) 

(Percent) 

0-24 

11 

25-49 

11 

50-74 

24 

75-99 

20 

100+ 

34 

Total 

100 

Unlike  coast  live  oak,  which  grows  predominantly  in  woodland  areas  and  rarely  has 
significant  component  of  conifer  trees,  canyon  live  oak  type  often  grows  near  conife 
stands  and  often  has  a  conifer  component  (fig.  21).  Seventeen  percent  of  the  plots 
canyon  live  oak  type  had  more  than  25  square  feet  in  conifer  basal  area,  and  8  pet 
cent  had  more  than  50  square  feet.  The  maximum  hardwood  density  found  on  a 
canyon  live  oak  plot  was  252  square  feet.  Total  stand  density,  including  conifers,  w^ 
even  greater  on  several  other  plots,  including  one  with  basal  area  of  353  square  fe 
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Figure  21 — Canyon  live  oak,  the 
predominant  cover  on  these  steep  hillsides 
in  Trinity  County,  is  intermingled  wWh  Digger 
pine,  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir,  Pacific 
madrone,  California  black  oak,  and  Oregon 
white  oak. 


Stand  size — About  41  percent  of  the  canyon  live  oak  stands  outside  National  Forests 
and  Parks  were  sawtimber  size.  Poletimber  stands  accounted  for  another  41  percent 
and  seedling-sapling  stands  for  18  percent.  The  growth  form  of  canyon  live  oak 
varies.  Sawtimber-size  trees  dominate  in  some  stands,  whereas  other  stands  consist 
mainly  of  smaller  specimens.  Size  at  maturity  seems  to  depend  on  site,  density,  and 
stand  history.  Some  canyon  live  oak  stands  consist  mainly  of  clumps  of  trees— often 
several  from  one  rootstock.  Individual  stems  in  such  stands  are  usually  small. 

Stand  volume — Despite  the  large  number  of  stands  that  were  smaller  than  sawtimber 
size,  canyon  live  oak  plots  had  the  highest  average  cubic-foot  volume  of  any  of  the 
oaks,  including  California  black  oak,  which  grows  mainly  on  timberland.  The  maxi- 
mum volume  per  acre  found  in  canyon  live  oak  type  was  4,128  cubic  feet,  and  the 
average  was  1 ,503  cubic  feet  (table  59). 

Volume  by  tree  size — About  72  percent  of  the  volume  in  canyon  live  oak  outside 
National  Forests  and  parks  is  in  sawtimber-size  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21.0 
inches  and  larger)  account  for  33  percent;  trees  larger  than  29  inches,  for  8  percent. 
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Maximum  tree  size — Numerous  canyon  live  oak  trees  more  than  40  inches  in  d.b.h. 
were  tallied  on  inventory  plots.  The  largest,  on  a  plot  in  Tulare  County,  was  58.3 
inches  in  diameter  and  106  feet  tall.  This  was  the  largest  oak  tallied  in  the  inventory, 
and  the  third  largest  of  any  hardwood  species  (first  was  Pacific  madrone  and  second 
was  tanoak).  The  "National  Register  of  Big  Trees,"  published  by  the  American 
Forestry  Association  (1986),  shows  the  largest  oak  (and  the  second-largest 
hardwood  of  any  species  in  California)  to  be  a  canyon  live  oak.  The  record  tree  is 
128.5  inches  in  diameter  and  72  feet  tall.  It  was  found  in  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest  in  southern  California. 

Understory  vegetation — Shrub  cover  on  most  plots  in  canyon  live  oak  type  was 
sparse,  but  over  its  broad  range,  the  variety  of  shrub  species  found  was  as  great  as 
any  type  in  the  State.  Included  were  most  species  found  in  other  woodland  types,  as 
well  as  species  frequently  associated  with  timberland,  such  as  Acer  circinatum, 
Amelanchier  spp.,  Arctostaphy los  spp.,  Berberis  spp.,  Ceanothus  spp.,  Corylus  cor- 
nuta  var.  californica,  Philadelphus  lewisii  spp.  calif ornicus,  Physocarpus  spp.,  Ribes 
spp.,  Rosa  spp.,  Rubus  spp.,  and  Symphoricarpos  mollis. 

Several  woody  or  semiwoody  plants  that  are  generally  limited  to  canyons  and  stream 
side  areas  were  found  in  the  canyon  live  oak  type,  including:  Aralia  californica, 
Calycanthus  occidentalis.  Clematis  ligusticifolia,  Cornus  spp.,  l\/1imulus  spp.,  Vibur- 
num ellipticum,  and  Vitis  californica. 

Grass  cover  in  canyon  live  oak  stands  was  the  sparsest  of  the  woodland  types.  Most 
of  the  type  had  less  than  25  percent  grass  cover: 

Grass  cover  Canyon  live  oak  type 

(Percent)  (Percent) 

0-24  89 

25-49  5 

50-74  3 

75+  _3 

Total  100 

Interior  live  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  total  estimated  area  of  interior  live  oak 
type  is  884,000  acres— 63,000  acres  of  timberland  and  821,000  acres  of  woodland. 
About  82  percent  of  the  interior  live  oak  type  is  in  private  ownership,  10  percent  in 
National  Forests,  and  8  percent  on  other  public  land. 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  the  total  estimated  area  in  which  interior  live  oal< 
trees  occur  is  2,172,000  acres.  Interior  live  oak  is  common  in  much  of  the  foothill 
woodland  from  Shasta  County  to  Kern  County,  where  it  often  grows  with  blue  oak. 
Interior  live  oak  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  humid  conifer  forests  of  the  central 
coast  and  the  arid  pinyon  woodland  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  and  Tehachapi 
Mountains.  Types  other  than  interior  live  oak  accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  species 
occurrence  outside  National  Forests: 
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Forest  type  with 
interior  live  oak  trees  Acres  Percent 

36.6 
24.6 
12.7 
5.7 
4.6 
4.5 
3.4 
2.3 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.1 


Interior  live  oak 

796,000 

Blue  oak 

534,000 

Conifer  timber  types 

275,000 

Canyon  live  oak 

124,000 

California  buckeye 

100,000 

California  black  oak 

97,000 

California-laurel 

74,000 

Pacific  madrone 

49,000 

Valley  oak 

33,000 

Cottonwood  (riparian) 

33,000 

Singleleaf  pinyon 

33,000 

Tanoak 

24,000 

Total 

2,172,000 

100.0 


stand  density — Plot  data  indicate  tfiat  interior  live  oak  stands  are  typically  sparse; 
only  6  percent  of  the  stands  sampled  had  more  than  100  square  feet  of  basal  area, 
and  44  percent  had  less  than  25  square  feet: 


Hardwood  basal  area 

Interior  live  oak  type 

(Square  feet  per  acre) 

(Percent) 

0-24 

44 

25-49 

34 

50-74 

5 

75-99 

11 

100-^ 

6 

Total 

100 

In  some  cases,  the  low  density  is  a  result  of  tree  cutting.  The  sample  indicated  that 
about  22  percent  of  the  interior  live  oak  type  had  been  partially  cut  (see  "Tree  Cutting 
in  Hardwood  Woodland"). 

Stand  size — About  30  percent  of  interior  live  oak  stands  sampled  were  sawtimber 
size,  25  percent  were  poletimber,  and  45  percent  were  seedling-sapling.  Like  canyon 
live  oak,  interior  live  oak  stands  often  consist  of  clumps  of  many  small  trees  growing 
from  common  rootstocks.  Some  of  the  seedling-sapling  and  poletimber  stands 
occupied  sites  that  had  been  cut  and  were  stocked  with  vigorous  sprouts  at  the  time 
of  the  inventory. 

Stand  volume — Growing-stock  volume  in  interior  live  oak  stands  ranged  from  zero  to 
3,779  cubic  feet  per  acre  and  averaged  612  cubic  feet.  Of  the  major  hardwood  types, 
only  blue  oak  stands  had  lower  average  volume. 

Volume  by  tree  size — About  64  percent  of  the  total  volume  in  interior  live  oak  stands 
is  in  sawtimber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21 .0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger) 
account  for  12  percent;  trees  larger  than  29.0  inches,  for  only  3  percent. 
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Maximum  tree  size — Interior  live  oak  ranked  third  in  size  among  oaks  tallied  on  inver 
tory  plots.  The  largest  interior  live  oak,  in  trunk  diameter,  was  on  a  plot  in  Contra 
Costa  County.  The  tree  was  42.6  inches  in  d.b.h.,  but  only  32  teet  tall,  short  even  for 
interior  live  oak.  Seven  interior  live  oaks  in  the  same  stand  were  more  than  50  feet 
tall.  The  American  Forestry  Association  (1986)  has  registered  an  interior  live  oak  tree 
near  Stockton  that  is  85.3  inches  in  diameter  and  90  feet  tall. 

Understory  vegetation — Shmbs  found  on  plots  in  interior  live  oak  stands  include 
several  species  of  Arctostaphylos  (most  common  were  A.  manzanita  and  A.  viscida), 
Ceanothusspp.  (most  common  were  C.  cuneatus  and  C.  leucodermis),  Cercis 
occidentalis,  Cercocarpus  betuloides,  Corylus  cornuta  var.  californica.  Fraxinus 
dipetala,  Heteromeles  arbutifolia,  Rhamnus  crocea  var.  ilicifolia,  and  Rhus  diver- 
slloba.  In  transition  areas,  plants  were  found  that  are  more  commonly  associated  witf 
chaparral — ^for  example,  Adenostoma  fasciculatum,  Chrysothamnus  spp.,  Haplo- 
pappus  spp.,  and  Artemisia  spp.;  or  with  timberland — Amelanchier  spp.,  Symphori- 
carpos  spp.,  Rubus  spp.,  and  Holodiscus  discolor. 

Grass  cover  in  most  interior  live  oak  stands  was  relatively  dense: 

Grass  cover  Interior  live  oak  type 

(Percent)  (Percent) 

0-24  24 

25-45  20 

50-74  20 

75+  _36 

Total  1 00 


California  black  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  total  estimated  area  of  California  black 
oak  type  is  894,000  acres,  591 ,000  acres  of  timberland  and  303,000  acres  of  wood- 
land. About  60  percent  is  in  private  ownerships;  31  percent  is  in  National  Forests; 
and  9  percent  is  on  other  public  lands,  including  those  managed  by  State,  county, 
and  miscellaneous  Federal  agencies. 

Although  the  total  acreage  of  California  black  oak  type  is  less  than  that  of  canyon  livi 
oak  and  also  that  of  blue  oak,  the  total  area  of  occurrence  of  black  oak  in  the  State 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  hardwood.  Outside  National  Forests,  it  was  found  on 
4,313,000  acres— 614,000  acres  of  black  oak  type  and  3,699,000  acres  of  other 
types.  Most  common  as  an  associate  of  mixed  conifer  stands,  it  is  also  found  in 
stands  of  coastal  Douglas-fir  and  redwood,  and  tanoak  and  madrone;  on  moist 
microsites  in  foothill  woodland  types;  and  in  ponderosa  and  Jeffrey  pine  stands  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada  (fig.  22).  It  is  also 
found  in  Coulter  pine  and  bigcone  Douglas-fir  stands  in  southern  California,  and  in 
western  juniper  stands  in  Siskiyou,  Lassen,  and  Modoc  Counties. 
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Figure  22 — California  black  oak  near 
Susanville  associated  with  Jeffrey  pine 
and  bitterbrush. 


Stand  density — California  black  oak  does  best  on  conifer  sites.  On  sucfi  sites,  it 
usually  shiares  space  withi  pines,  firs,  and  othier  conifers,  whicfi  are  frequently  har- 
vested. Where  California  black  oak  occurs  in  the  absence  of  conifers,  the  sites  are 
often  poor  and  the  density  of  black  oak  is  relatively  low.  Outside  National  Forests 
and  Parks,  only  27  percent  of  the  black  oak  stands  have  100  square  feet  of  basal 
area  per  acre: 


Hardwood  basal  area 

California  black  oak  type 

(Square  feet  per  acre) 

(Percent) 

0-24 

20 

25-49 

17 

50-74 

22 

75-100 

14 

100+ 

27 

Total 

100 

The  maxinnum  total  density  of  all  black  oak  stands  sampled  was  218  square  feet  of 
basal  area,  139  square  feet  of  hardwoods  and  79  square  feet  of  conifers.  The  maxi- 
mum hardwood  density  was  168  square  feet.  Several  undisturbed  black  oak  stands 
had  about  130  square  feet  of  hardwoods  per  acre. 
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Stand  size — About  40  percent  of  the  California  black  oak  stands  outside  National 
Forests  and  Parks  were  sawtimber  size.  Poletimber  stands  accounted  for  33  percent 
seedling  and  sapling  stands,  27  percent. 

Stand  volume — Growing-stock  volume  in  California  black  oak  stands  ranged  from 
zero  to  4,000  cubic  feet  per  acre.  The  overall  average  volume  was  1,213  cubic  feet 
per  acre.  California  black  oak  is  the  major  California  hardwood  sawn  into  lumber.  Th 
average  growing-stock  volume  of  1,213  cubic  feet  translates  to  about  500  cubic  feet 
in  saw  logs,  or  roughly  2,500  to  3,000  board  feet,  local  scale.  The  maximum 
volume — 4,000  cubic  feet — represents  about  8,500  to  10,000  board  feet  of  saw  logs. 

Volume  by  tree  size — Of  the  growing-stock  volume  of  California  black  oak,  75  per- 
cent is  in  sawtimber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger) 
account  for  29  percent;  trees  29.0  inches  and  larger,  for  10  percent. 

Maximum  tree  size — Large  black  oaks  are  fairly  common.  Many  trees  with  diameters 
exceeding  40  inches  were  tallied  on  inventory  plots.  The  largest  was  in  Kern  County, 
It  was  53.6  inches  in  d.b.h.,  a  "wolf  tree"  growing  in  a  poletimber  stand  of  black  oak 
with  scattered  Jeffrey  pine,  sugar  pine,  and  white  fir.  This  tree  ranked  second  in  size 
of  the  oaks  tallied  in  the  State,  and  fourth  of  all  hardwoods. 

Understory  vegetation — Shrub  cover  in  California  black  oak  stands  includes  most  of 
the  species  found  in  the  mixed  conifer  forests  of  the  mountains  and  the  oak  wood- 
land of  the  higher  foothills.  More  than  40  shrub  species  were  found  on  sample  plots. 
Some  of  the  common  ones  are:  Amelanchier  spp.,  Arctostaphylos  canescens  (Coast 
Range  only),  A.  glandulosa,  A.  patula,  A.  viscida,  Castanopsis  sempervirens, 
Ceanothus  integerrimus,  C.  pa/mer/ (southern  California),  C.  prostratus,  C.  velutinus, 
Chamaebatia  foliolosa,  Corylus  cornuta  var.  californica,  Holodiscus  discolor,  Rhus 
diversiloba,  Ribes  roezlii,  Rubus  leucodermis,  R.  ursinus,  Rosa  spp.,  Salix  spp.,  and 
Symphoricarpos  spp. 

Grass  cover  in  California  black  oak  stands  is  usually  sparse  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  woody  plants.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the  sample  plots  in  the  type  had 
less  than  25  percent  grass  cover: 


Grass  cover 

California  black  oak  type 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

0-24 

84 

25-49 

12 

50-74 

4 

75-h 

0 

Total 

100 

Oregon  white  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  total  estimated  area  of  Oregon  white  oal" 
type  in  California  is  458,000  acres— 97,000  acres  of  timberland  and  361,000  acres  CJ 
woodland.  Seventy-eight  percent  is  in  private  ownership;  10  percent  is  in  National 
Forests;  and  12  percent  is  on  land  managed  by  State,  county,  and  miscellaneous 
Federal  agencies. 
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Two  shrubby  varieties  of  Oregon  white  oak  are  recognized  [Quercus  garryana  var. 
brewerii and  var.  semota).  They  were  not  counted  as  trees  in  the  inventory  but  were 
recorded  in  a  vegetation  tally. 

Tree-form  Oregon  white  oak  occurs  mainly  in  northern  California,  in  an  extremely 
broad  range  of  environmental  conditions.  It  is  common  near  the  coast  in  transitional 
belts  between  redwood  and  Douglas-fir  stands  and  grassy  glades,  on  dry  ridges  and 
south-facing  slopes  in  the  interior  Coast  Range,  and  on  volcanic  soils  in  the  mixed 
conifer  and  pine  types  in  the  northern  interior  (fig.  23).  It  is  also  found  in  western 
juniper  stands  in  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Lassen  Counties  (fig.  24). 


Figure  23 — Oregon  white  oak  grows  on  shal- 
low soils  on  volcanic  parent  material  within 
and  bordering  mixed  conifer  and  ponderosa 
pine  stands  in  northeastern  California. 


The  total  area  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks  in  which  Oregon  white  oak  trees 
were  found  is  1 ,150,000  acres — 41 1 ,000  acres  of  Oregon  white  oak  type,  275,000 
acres  of  other  hardwood  types,  377,000  acres  of  conifer  timber  types,  and  87,000 
acres  of  western  juniper  type. 
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Figure  24 — Oregon  white  oak  mixed  with  California  black  oak, 
ponderosa  pine,  western  juniper,  and  enclaves  of  chaparral 
{Ceanothus  cuneatus  and  Cercocarpus  betuloides)  in  Siskiyou 
County. 

Stand  density — About  21  percent  of  Oregon  white  oak  type  is  in  stands  with  100 
square  feet  or  more  of  hardwood  basal  area;  very  sparse  stands  (less  than  25 
square  feet)  amounted  to  16  percent: 


Hardwood  basal  area 

Oregon  white  oak  type 

(Square  feet  per  acre) 

(Percent) 

0-24 

16 

25-49 

20 

50-74 

41 

75-99 

2 

100+ 

21 

Total 

100 

The  maximum  hardwood  density  found  in  Oregon  white  oak  type  was  177  square 
feet,  in  a  pure  hardwood  stand.  Total  density  in  several  Oregon  white  oak  stands 
with  conifers  present  did  not  exceed  this. 

Stand  size— About  26  percent  of  the  Oregon  white  oak  type  is  sawtimber  size,  51  pe 
cent  is  poletimber,  and  23  percent  is  seedling  and  sapling. 

Stand  volume — Volume  per  acre  in  Oregon  white  oak  type  ranged  from  zero  to  4,49{ 
cubic  feet,  which  was  the  highest  volume  on  any  plot  in  all  the  oak  types  (but  not  the 
highest  for  all  hardwoods).  Average  volume  of  Oregon  white  oak  per  acre  was  only 
1,099  cubic  feet,  fourth  among  oak  types. 
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Volume  by  tree  size — Only  41  percent  of  the  growing-stock  volume  in  Oregon  white 
oak  is  in  sawtimber  trees,  and  large  sawtimber  trees  account  for  only  9  percent  of 
the  volume.  The  large  percentage  of  volume  in  small  trees  is  thought  to  be  more  a 
reflection  of  the  species  potential  than  current  stage  of  development.  Many  stands  ap- 
pear to  be  physiologically  mature  even  though  trees  are  small  in  diameter  and  short. 

Maximum  tree  size — Although  many  large  Oregon  white  oak  trees  are  found  farther 
north  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  few  large  trees  were  tallied  on  forest  inventory 
plots  in  California.  The  largest,  in  Humboldt  County,  was  37.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  59 
feet  tall.  This  makes  Oregon  white  oak  the  smallest  of  the  California  tree-size  oaks 
sampled,  with  the  exception  of  Engelmann  oak,  a  small  tree  with  restricted  distribu- 
tion in  southern  California.  As  with  valley  oak,  the  largest  specimens  of  Oregon  white 
oak  are  often  isolated  trees  in  pastures,  cultivated  valleys,  and  narrow  riparian 
stringers.  Such  areas  usually  do  not  qualify  as  forest  so  were  rarely  sampled  in  the 
forest  inventory. 

Understory  vegetation — Shrub  species  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon  white  oak's 
range  include  plants  found  on  the  dry  interior  plateaus,  such  as  Artemisia  tridentata, 
Cercocarpus  ledifolius,  Purshia  tridentata,  and  Ribes  cereum.  In  the  Coast  Range, 
plants  such  as  Arctostaphylos  canescens,  A.  columbiana,  Ceanottius  ttiyrsiflorus, 
Holodiscus  discolor,  and  Rliamnus  purshiana  are  common.  Other  shrubs  include 
Amelanchier  spp.,  Berberis  spp.,  Ceanottius  cuneatus,  C.  integerrimus,  Cercocarpus 
betuloides,  Ptiiladelphus  lewisii,  Prunus  emarginata,  P.  subcordata,  Rtius  diversiloba, 
Rosa  spp.,  and  Symphoricarpos  mollis. 

Grass  cover — Total  cover  in  woody  plants  is  often  sparse  in  Oregon  white  oak 
stands,  allowing  fairly  heavy  grass  cover,  as  shown  below: 

Grass  cover  Oregon  white  oak  type 

(Percent)  (Percent) 

0-24  19 

25-49  43 

50-74  24 

75-H  JI4 

Total  100 


Valley  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — Although  the  range  of  valley  oak  is  more  than 
500  miles  long  and  100  miles  wide,  the  acreage  in  valley  oak  type  is  small.  The  total 
estimated  area  is  274,000  acres.  Of  the  eight  tree-size  oak  species  in  California,  only 
Engelmann  oak  type  occupies  a  smaller  area. 

About  86  percent  of  the  valley  oak  type  is  in  private  ownership.  State,  county,  and 
miscellaneous  Federal  agencies  manage  land  containing  the  other  14  percent. 
National  Forests  reported  only  a  trace. 
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Forest  type  with 

valley  oak  trees 

Acres 

Valley  oak 

274,000 

Interior  live  oak 

45,000 

Cottonwood  (riparian) 

33,000 

Bigleaf  maple 

33,000 

Conifer  timber  types 

32,000 

Canyon  live  oak 

28,000 

Coast  live  oak 

25,000 

California  black  oak 

16,000 

Outside  National  Forests,  valley  oak  trees  were  found  on  486,000  acres— 274,000 
acres  of  valley  oak  type  and  212,000  acres  of  other  types: 


Percent 

56 
9 
7 

7 
7 
6 
5 
3 

Total  486,000  100 


Valley  oak  is  often  seen  as  a  lone  tree  in  grassland,  or  in  small  groves  and  stream- 
side  stringers,  or  in  open  savannas  (fig.  25).  None  of  these  areas  would  be  classifiec 
as  forest;  hence,  they  were  not  sampled  on  the  ground  in  the  statewide  forest  inven- 
tory. Valley  oak  is  also  found  in  many  parks,  cities,  and  suburban  residential  develop 
ments.  Numerous  ranches  and  farmsteads  are  sheltered  by  magnificent  valley  oak 
trees.  The  extent  of  valley  oak  in  these  unsampled  settings  is  not  known. 

Stand  density — Because  of  the  small  area  of  valley  oak  type,  the  plot  sample  is 
weak.  Still,  the  data  give  some  indication  of  valley  oak  stand  characteristics.  They 
show  that  none  of  the  stands  sampled  had  a  density  of  100  square  feet  of  basal  are 
per  acre.  Most  stands  had  25  to  50  square  feet: 

Hardwood  basal  area  Valley  oak  type 

(Square  feet  per  acre)  (Percent) 

0-24  0 

25-49  81 

50-74  3 

75-99  _16 

Total  100 


Stand  size — Of  the  valley  oak  type,  52  percent  is  in  sawtimber  stands;  48  percent  is 
in  poletimber  and  sapling  stands. 

Stand  volume — The  highest  volume  measured  in  a  valley  oak  stand  was  2,180  cubic 
feet  per  acre,  and  the  mean  volume  of  all  stands  was  994  cubic  feet.  J 

Volume  by  tree  size — Eighty-four  percent  of  the  growing-stock  volume  of  valley  oak 
is  in  sawtimber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21 .0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger)  ac- 
count for  60  percent  of  the  volume;  trees  29.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger,  for  40  per- 
cent. 
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Figure  25 — Valley  oak  is  one  of  the  species  found  on  an  estimated 
1.6  million  acres  of  rangeland  with  scattered  trees  and  groves.  Such 
areas,  also  called  savannas,  are  not  classified  as  forest  or  woodland. 
This  scene  is  in  El  Dorado  County. 

Maximum  tree  size — Valley  oak  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  largest  of 
California's  oaks,  if  not  all  of  California's  hardwoods.  In  the  American  Forestry 
Association  (1986)  "National  Register  of  Big  Trees,"  the  record  valley  oak  is  111.4 
inches  in  diameter.  This  tree,  growing  near  Gridley,  ties  with  coast  live  oak  for 
second  place  among  oaks  in  California,  and  third  of  all  hardwoods  registered  within 
the  State.  The  largest,  tallied  on  an  inventory  plot  in  Napa  County,  was  42.5  inches 
in  d.b.h.  and  66  feet  tall,  ranking  valley  oak  fourth  in  size  of  oaks  measured  in  the 
inventory.  The  largest  valley  oaks  probably  grow  in  nonforest  areas  not  sampled  in 
the  forest  inventory. 

Understory  vegetation— Shrub  cover  was  absent  on  more  than  half  the  plots  in  valley 
oak  type.  At  the  other  extreme,  one  stand  sampled  had  an  understory  of  Rhus  diver- 
s/7ot>a  covering  70  percent  of  the  ground  and  averaging  more  than  6  feet  high.  Rhus 
diversiloba  was  common  in  some  stands,  both  as  a  shrub  and  a  tree-climbing  vine. 
Both  tree  and  shrub-size  Aesculus  californica,  Cercocarpus  betuloides,  and 
Heteromeles  arbutifolia  were  also  tallied. 


Grass  cover —  Grass  cover  was  typically  heavy  in  valley  oak  stands  because  of  the 
sparse  tree  and  shrub  cover  and  the  fertile  soil  on  which  the  species  grows: 


Grass  cover 
(Percent) 

0-24 
25-49 
50-74 
75+ 
Total 


Valley  oak  type 
(Percent) 

14 
14 
29 

43 
100 
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Blue  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  most  extensive  hardwood  type  in  Califor- 
nia is  blue  oak,  covering  an  estimated  2,91 1 ,000  acres.  Almost  all  of  this  is  in  wood- 
land (4,000  acres  of  blue  oak  type  on  timberland  are  reported  by  National  Forest 
Systems).  About  75  percent  is  in  private  ownership;  14  percent  is  in  National  Forests 
and  the  remaining  1 1  percent  is  on  land  managed  by  State,  county,  and  miscel- 
laneous Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  blue  oak  type  and  Digger  pine-blue  oak  type,  blue  oak  trees  were 
found  on  925,000  acres  of  other  types  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  as  shown 
in  the  tabulation  below.  j 

As  used  here,  blue  oak  type  consists  of  two  broad  plant  associations:  pure  blue  oak 
stands,  consisting  of  blue  oak  with  a  dense  ground  cover  of  grass;  and  blue  oak 
stands  with  one  or  more  other  tree  species  present.  The  other  species  usually  in- 
clude Digger  pine  or  interior  live  oak  or  both,  but  may  also  include  several  others. 
Outside  National  Forests,  52  percent  of  the  blue  oak  type  was  "pure"  blue  oak,  with 
no  other  trees  present  (fig.  26). 


Percent 

72.8 
10.9 
4.0 
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Forest  type  with 

blue  oak  trees 

Acres 

Blue  oak 

2,473,000 

Interior  live  oak 

371,000 

Coast  live  oak 

135,000 

California  buckeye 

132,000 

Canyon  live  oak 

66,000 

Valley  oak 

65,000 

California  black  oak 

57,000 

California  juniper 

34,000 

Cottonwood  (riparian) 

33,000 

Conifer  timber  types 

32,000 

Total 

3,398,000 

Stand  density — Blue  oak  stands 

are  usually  op 

100.0 


basal  area  per  unit  of  area  (fig.  26).  Activities  by  people  and  animals  over  the  past 
several  decades  have  made  many  blue  oak  stands  even  more  open  (about  14  per- 
cent of  the  type  has  evidence  of  partial  cutting,  and  65  percent  is  currently  being 
grazed  by  livestock).  Forty-seven  percent  of  the  type  has  less  than  25  square  feet  of 
basal  area,  and  only  4  percent  has  more  than  100  square  feet. 

Hardwood  basal  area  Blue  oak  type 

(Square  feet  per  acre)  (Percent) 

0-24  47 

25-49  28 

50-74  20 

.   75-99  1 

100-H  4 

Total  100 
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Figure  26 — Pure  blue  oak  stands  in  Calaveras  County.  More  than  half 
the  blue  oak  stands  sampled  had  no  other  trees  present,  and  36  per- 
cent had  no  shrubs. 

Although  Digger  pine  is  fairly  common  in  blue  oak  stands  and  other  conifers  are  oc- 
casionally present,  none  of  the  blue  oak  stands  sampled  had  more  than  49  square 
feet  of  basal  area  in  conifers;  93  percent  had  less  than  25  square  feet  (see  table  55). 

Stand  size — Of  the  blue  oak  type,  43  percent  is  in  sawtimber  stands;  26  percent  in 
poletimber,  and  17  percent  in  sapling-  and  seedling-size  trees.  About  14  percent  is 
nonstocked.  As  with  other  woodland  species,  sapling  and  poletimber  trees  are  not 
necessarily  young.  Small  trees  often  indicate  a  harsh  site  rather  than  stage  of 
development.  Unlike  the  live  oaks  and  California  black  oak,  few  blue  oak  sprouts 
were  tallied  on  plots.  When  trees  are  cut  down,  the  rootstocks  apparently  often  die. 
Multiple-stemmed  trees  and  dense  clumps  of  small  boles  are  rare. 

Stand  volume — Blue  oak  type  has  the  lowest  maximum  and  mean  volumes  of  any 
oak  type,  except  Engelmann  oak.  The  maximum,  1,767  cubic  feet  per  acre,  is  about 
half  that  of  interior  live  oak  type  which  overlaps  the  blue  oak  type.  The  mean  volume 
is  only  381  cubic  feet  per  acre,  less  than  5  cords. 

Volume  by  tree  size — Of  the  growing-stock  volume  of  blue  oak,  65  percent  is  in  saw- 
timber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21.0  inches  and  larger)  account  for  20  percent 
of  the  volume;  trees  29.0  inches  and  larger,  for  only  3  percent. 

Maximum  tree  size — Blue  oak  ranks  sixth  in  size  of  the  seven  major  tree-size  oaks 
tallied  in  the  statewide  inventory.  The  largest  blue  oak  tallied  was  39.3  inches  in 
d.b.h.  and  63  feet  tall.  This  tree  was  in  Napa  County,  on  the  same  plot  as  the  largest 
valley  oak  tallied  in  the  inventory.  The  American  Forestry  Association  (1986)  also 
shows  blue  oak  to  be  sixth  in  size  among  California  oaks.  The  record  tree,  in 
Alameda  County,  is  listed  as  77.3  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  94  feet  tall. 
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Understory  vegetation — Of  the  blue  oak  stands  sampled,  36  percent  had  no  shrubs. 
For  the  most  part,  these  were  "pure"  blue  oak  stands  on  arid  sites  at  the  lower  elevc 
tional  limit  of  the  type.  In  blue  oak  stands  at  higher  elevations,  and  on  moist  sites  at 
lower  elevations,  several  shrub  species  were  found.  The  presence  of  shrubs  often 
indicated  the  presence  of  other  tree  species.  Shrubs  included  Adenostoma 
fasciculatum,  Arctostaphylos  manzanita,  A.  viscida,  Ceanothus  cuneatus,  C.  leuco- 
dermis,  Cercis  occidentalis,  Cercocarpus  betuloides,  Chrysothamnus  spp.,  Fraxinus 
dipetala,  Haplopappus  spp.,  Heteromeles  arbutifolia,  Lonicera  hispidula,  Prunus 
iliclfolia,  Rhamnus  californica,  R.  crocea  ssp.  ilicifolia,  Rhus  diversiloba,  and 
R.  trilobata. 

Grass  cover — Grass  cover  in  blue  oak  type  is  typically  dense  (see  fig.  26),  as  showr 
below: 

Grass  cover  Blue  oak  type 

(Percent)  (Percent) 

0-24  3 

25-49  4 

50-74  22 

75-h  jn 

Total  100 

Engelmann  oak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — Engelmann  oak  occurs  only  in  southern 
California  and  Baja  California.  In  California,  its  range  is  very  limited.  The  estimated 
area  of  Engelmann  oak  type  is  39,000  acres — 4,000  acres  in  National  Forests  and 
35,000  acres  in  private  ownership. 

Outside  National  Forests,  Engelmann  oak  was  tallied  on  only  two  woodland  inventOD 
plots  and  one  chaparral  plot,  all  in  San  Diego  County.  On  one  of  the  woodland  plots 
Engelmann  oak  trees  occupied  an  area  that  would  have  been  classified  as  chaparra 
had  the  tree  stocking  been  less  than  10  percent.  A  rich  mixture  of  shrub  species 
was  growing  on  the  site.  Included  were  Adenostoma  fasciculatum,  Arctostaphylos 
glandulosa,  Cercocarpus  betuloides,  Comarostaphylis  diversifolia,  Heteromeles 
arbutifolia,  three  species  of  Rhus,  and  Quercus  dumosa.  The  other  woodland  plot 
was  a  mixture  of  coast  live  oak  and  Engelmann  oak. 

The  largest  Engelmann  oak  tallied  in  the  inventory,  a  tree  in  San  Diego  County,  wasi 
24.4  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  43  feet  tall.  The  largest  on  record  (American  Forestry 
Association  1986),  found  at  Pasadena,  is  41.1  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  78  feet  tall. 

Hardwoods  Other  Several  species  of  hardwoods  other  than  those  in  the  genus  Quercus  grow  in  the  tin 

Than  Oak  berland  and  woodland  areas  of  California.  The  three  major  nonoak  hardwoods  are 

the  evergreens  tanoak.  Pacific  madrone,  and  California-laurel.  Tanoak  is  closely 
related  (taxonomically)  to  the  oaks.  It  grows  primarily  on  highly  productive  timberlanc 
Pacific  madrone  and  California-laurel  often  grow  with  tanoak  on  timberland,  but  they 
also  grow  on  the  less  productive  woodland  sites. 
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Tanoak 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — Tanoak  type  covers  an  estimated  861 ,000 
acres,  94  percent  of  whicfi  is  classified  as  timberland.  Eighty-six  percent  is  in  private 
ownership;  7  percent  is  in  National  Forests;  and  7  percent  is  on  lands  managed  by 
State,  county,  and  miscellaneous  Federal  agencies. 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  the  total  estimated  area  in  which  tanoak  occurs 
is  2,425,000  acres: 


Acres 


Tanoak  type 

Other  hardwood  types 

Conifer  timber  types 


786,000 

256,000 

1,383,000 


Tanoak  is  a  common  associate  of  coastal  redwood  and  Douglas-fir  stands  and  of 
mixed  conifers  in  scattered  localities,  both  in  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  It  often  aggressively  takes  control  of  sites  after  conifers  have  been  removed 
in  logging  operations  (fig.  27).  Although  it  is  one  of  the  two  California  hardwood 
species  used  most  for  industrial  purposes  (California  black  oak  is  the  other),  it  is  also 
the  tree  species  most  often  considered  a  "weed  tree"  by  timberland  managers. 


t    i,.4t3t'i9    ^f" 


Figure  27 — Tanoak  stand  in  Humboldt  County  on  a  Douglas-fir  site 
logged  about  1960.  Other  hardwoods  present  are  Pacific  madrone, 
bigleaf  maple,  California-laurel,  red  alder,  and  willow.  The  remnant 
Douglas-fir  trees  are  more  than  30  inches  in  d.b.h. 

Stand  density— Tanoak  stands  can  attain  a  very  high  density;  54  percent  of  the 
stands  in  tanoak  type  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks  had  more  than  100  square 
feet  of  hardwood  basal  area,  and  6  percent  had  more  than  200  square  feet.  Maxi- 
mum density,  including  both  conifer  and  hardwoods  in  tanoak  type,  was  373  square 
feet  per  acre. 
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Hardwood  basal  area  Tanoak  type 

(Square  feet  per  acre)  (Percent) 

0-24  7 

25-49  10 

50-74  9 

75-99  20 

100-^  54 

Total  100 


Many  of  the  stands  classified  as  tanoak  type  based  on  the  current  tree  stocking  had  i 
been  redwood,  Douglas-fir,  or  other  conifer  types  before  the  conifers  were  removed 
by  timber  operators.  Many  stands  still  have  a  sizable  conifer  component:  43  percent 
of  the  sampled  stands  had  at  least  25  square  feet  of  conifer  basal  area,  and  25  per- 
cent had  50  or  more  square  feet. 

Stand  size — Of  the  tanoak  type,  51  percent  is  in  sawtimber  stands;  37  percent  in 
poletimber,  and  12  percent  in  sapling-  and  seedling-size  trees. 

Stand  volume — Average  growing-stock  volume  per  acre  in  tanoak  type  is  1 ,679  cubid 
feet  per  acre,  almost  identical  to  that  of  Pacific  madrone  (1,705)  and  California-laurel 
(1,677),  the  two  hardwood  species  most  commonly  associated  with  tanoak.  Tanoak, 
however,  has  the  greatest  maximum  volume — 6,900  cubic  feet.  This  was  the  highesti 
volume  by  a  wide  margin  found  in  any  hardwood  type  in  California.  Some  individual 
subplots  had  more  than  10,000  cubic  feet  per  acre.  As  in  most  hardwood  stands, 
such  densities  are  rarely  sustained  over  a  large  area. 

Volume  by  tree  size — Of  the  growing-stock  volume  of  tanoak,  74  percent  is  in  sawtirr 
ber  trees.  Sawtimber  trees  21 .0  inches  and  larger  account  for  25  percent  of  the 
volume;  and  trees  29.0  inches  and  larger,  for  9  percent. 

Maximum  tree  size — The  largest  tanoak  tree  tallied  on  forest  inventory  plots  was  59. : 
inches  in  diameter.  This  tree,  in  Mendocino  County,  had  a  broken  top,  so  total  heigh 
could  not  be  measured.  Undamaged  trees  in  the  same  stand  were  about  90  feet  tall 
Tanoak  was  the  second  largest  hardwood  species  measured  in  the  inventory  (Pacifidi 
madrone  was  the  largest).  The  largest  on  record  (American  Forestry  Association 
1982),  in  Humboldt  County,  is  109.5  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  100  feet  tall. 

Understory  veoetation— More  than  35  shrub  species  were  tallied  on  plots  in  tanoak 
stands,  including  Arctostaphylos  canescens,  A.  columbiana,  Berberis  spp., 
Ceanothus  foliosus,  C.  incanus,  C.  Integerrimus,  C.  sorediatus,  C.  thyrsiflorus,  Gaul- 
theria  stiallon,  Corylus  cornuta  ssp.  calif  arnica,  Heteromeles  arbutifolia,  Holodiscus 
discolor,  Lonicera  involucrata,  L.  ciliosa,  L.  interrupta,  Osmaronia  cerasiformis, 
Prunus  emarginata,  Rtiamnus  californica,  R.  purshiana,  Rhododendron  macrophyl- 
lum,  R.  occidentale,  Rhus  diversiloba,  Ribes  spp.,  Rosa  spp.,  Rubus  leucodermis, 
R.  parviflorus,  R.  spectabilis,  R.  ursinus,  Salix  spp.,  Sambucus  spp.,  Symphoricarpo 
mollis,  Vaccinium  ovatum,  and  V.  parvifolium. 

Grass  cover — In  tanoak  stands,  grass  cover  was  usually  very  sparse  because  of  the- 
dense  overstory  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Pacific  madrone 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — The  total  area  of  Pacific  madrone  type  in 
California  is  462,000  acres:  57  percent  is  in  private  ownersfiip;  26  percent  is  in  Na- 
tional Forests;  and  17  percent  is  on  lands  managed  by  State,  county,  and  miscel- 
laneous Federal  agencies.  Althougfi  often  associated  witfi  conifers  on  fiighly 
productive  timberiand,  madrone  also  grows  on  hiarsfi  sites  that  are  incapable  of  sup- 
porting timber  conifers.  On  these  sites,  madrone's  associates  include  coast  live  oak, 
interior  live  oak,  Oregon  white  oak,  California-laurel,  and  other  hardwoods.  Such 
sites,  classified  as  woodland,  amount  to  244,000  acres,  or  53  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  madrone  type. 

The  total  estimated  area  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks  in  which  Pacific 
madrone  trees  occur  is  2,399,000  acres — 344,000  acres  in  madrone  type  and 
2,055,000  acres  in  other  types. 

Stand  density — Madrone  stands  sampled  in  the  forest  inventory  had  higher  average 
density  than  any  other  hardwood  type:  67  percent  had  100  or  more  square  feet  of 
hardwood  basal  area  per  acre;  only  2  percent  had  less  than  25  square  feet.  The 
greater  stand  densities  probably  result  from  madrone's  ability  to  "grow  toward"  light, 
f^ore  than  most  species,  madrone  trees  lean,  bend,  crook,  and  fork  as  they  seek 
light. 
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Madrone,  unlike  many  of  the  hardwoods,  rarely  grows  in  monotypic  stands.  None 
was  found  in  the  statewide  inventory.  In  most  madrone  stands,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  basal  area  is  in  other  hardwoods. 

Conifers  are  often  present  in  madrone  stands,  usually  in  small  to  nnoderate  amounts. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  madrone  stands  had  at  least  25  square  feet  of  conifer 
basal  area;  18  percent  had  50  or  more  square  feet. 

Stand  size — Of  the  Pacific  madrone  type,  about  48  percent  is  in  sawtimber  stands, 
43  percent  in  poletimber,  and  9  percent  in  seedling-  and  sapling-size  trees. 

Stand  volume — Average  growing-stock  volume  in  Pacific  madrone  stands  is  1 ,706 
cubic  feet,  similar  to  that  of  tanoak  and  California-laurel.  The  greatest  volume  in  all 
stands  sampled  was  4,519  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

Volume  by  tree  size — Of  the  growing-stock  volume  of  madrone,  67  percent  is  in  saw- 
timber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21 .0  inches  and  larger)  account  for  25  percent 
of  the  volume;  trees  29.0  inches  and  larger  account  for  9  percent. 
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Maximum  tree  size — The  largest  hardwood  tree  tallied  on  a  forest  inventory  plot  in 
California  was  a  Pacific  madrone.  The  tree  (in  Mendocino  County)  was  73.3  inches  i 
d.b.h.  and  98  feet  tall.  The  second  largest  hardwood  tree  tallied  (62.7  inches  in  d.b.f 
and  75  feet  tall)  was  also  a  madrone,  on  a  plot  in  Humboldt  County.  Although 
madrone  amounts  to  only  7  percent  of  the  total  area  in  hardwood  types  on  timber- 
land  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  it  was  the  largest  hardwood  tallied  on 
18  percent  of  the  plots.  The  American  Forestry  Association  (1986)  also  recognizes 
Pacific  madrone  as  a  champion  among  hardwoods:  The  largest  hardwood  listed  in 
California  is  a  madrone — 129.9  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  96  feet  tall.  It  was  found  in 
Humboldt  County.  Larger  specimens  of  three  of  California's  hardwood  species  were' 
found  in  other  States— California-laurel,  bigleaf  maple,  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

Understory  veaetation — Shrubs  present  in  madrone  stands  include  those  found  in 
tanoak  stands  on  drier  sites.  Not  found  in  madrone  stands  were  moist-site  species 
such  as  Gaultheria  shallon,  Osmaronia  cerasiformis,  Rhododendron  spp.,  Rubus 
spectabilis,  and  Vaccinium  parvifolium.  Some  shrub  species  found  in  the  drier  oak 
woodlands  were  also  found  in  madrone  stands  on  dry  sites;  for  example:  Arctos- 
taphylos  manzanita,  A.  viscida,  and  Lonicera  hispidula. 

Grass  cover — In  madrone  stands,  grass  cover  was  usually  sparse. 

California-laurel 

Area  of  type  and  species  occurrence — California-laurel  seldom  forms  a  type  over  a 
very  large  area.  Statewide,  only  164,000  acres  were  classified  as  California-laurel 
type  (fig.  28).  Sixty-three  percent  is  in  private  ownership;  37  percent  is  on  lands 
managed  by  State,  county,  and  miscellaneous  Federal  agencies.  National  Forests 
report  a  trace  (less  than  500  acres). 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  California-laurel  trees  were  found  on  1,244,00C 
acres — 164,000  acres  of  laurel  type,  514,000  acres  of  other  hardwood  types,  and 
566,000  acres  of  conifer  timber  types. 

Stand  density — Forty-five  percent  of  the  California-laurel  stands  sampled  had  100 
square  feet  or  more  of  basal  area  per  acre,  and  none  had  less  than  25  square  feet.i 
Although  laurel  often  grows  in  conifer  stands,  in  the  laurel  type  conifers  were  rare; 
only  4  percent  of  the  type  had  more  than  24  square  feet  of  conifer  basal  area. 
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Figure  28— California-laurel  stand  in  Del 
Norte  County.  Also  called  Oregon-myrtle, 
bay,  and  peppenwood,  California-laurel  is 
widespread  in  the  State  but  seldom  forms  a 
pure  type. 


Stand  size — Of  the  laurel  type,  30  percent  is  in  sawtimber  stands,  41  percent  in 
poletimber,  and  28  percent  in  seedling-sapling  stands.  Although  California-laurel  can 
grow  into  a  large  tree,  on  some  harsh  sites  where  it  fornns  a  type  it  is  small  and  al- 
most shrubby.  The  large  area  in  trees  smaller  than  sawtimber  size  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  young  forest  resource,  but  a  combination  of  young  trees  and  small 
but  old  trees  on  harsh  sites. 

Stand  volume — Mean  stand  growing-stock  volume  in  California-laurel  type  is  1,677 
cubic  feet  per  acre,  similar  to  that  of  tanoak  and  Pacific  madrone.  The  maximum 
volume  found  in  a  laurel  stand  was  3,125  cubic  feet. 

Volume  by  tree  size — Of  the  growing-stock  volume  of  California-laurel,  69  percent  is 
in  sawtimber  trees.  Large  sawtimber  trees  (21  inches  and  larger)  account  for  14 
percent;  trees  29.0  inches,  for  only  3  percent. 

Maximum  tree  size — The  largest  California-laurel  tree  tallied  in  the  statewide  forest 
inventory  was  45.2  inches  in  diameter  and  84  feet  tall.  The  tree,  on  a  plot  in  Men- 
docino County,  was  growing  in  a  mixed  stand  containing  Douglas-fir,  madrone, 
California  black  oak,  and  Oregon  white  oak.  The  national  champion  California-laurel 
(American  Forestry  Association  1986)  is  in  Oregon  (where  it  is  usually  called  Oregon- 
myrtle).  The  record  tree  is  159.5  inches  in  diameter  and  88  feet  tall. 
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Minor  Hardwoods 


Understory  vegetation — Shrubs  present  in  California-laurel  stands  include  nnost  of 
ttiose  found  in  tanoak  and  madrone  stands.  Occasionally,  California-laurel  grows  in 
moist  microsites  witfiin  the  woodland-chaparral  zone,  where  it  is  associated  with  dry 
site  plants  such  as  Adenostoma  fasciculatum,  Ceanothus  cuneatus,  Cercis  occident- 
alis,  Fraxinus  dipetala,  Fremontia  spp.,  Garrya  spp.,  and  Quercus  dumosa. 

Grass  cover — Grass  cover  is  usually  sparse  in  California-laurel  stands. 

Several  species  of  hardwoods  occur  in  limited  amounts  in  the  State.  Some  are  locally 
common  but  are  found  in  a  restricted  area  of  the  State.  Others  are  widely  distributed 
but  never  abundant.  Following  is  a  discussion  of  the  occurrence  of  these  minor 
species,  as  indicated  by  the  statewide  forest  inventory. 


Red  alder 

Red  alder  is  found  in  the  moist  coastal  belt  from  Del  Norte  County  to  Monterey  Coun- 
ty (fig.  29).  In  the  north  coast  area,  it  occasionally  grows  as  a  hillside  forest  tree  as 
well  as  a  riparian  tree.  In  the  southern  part  of  its  range,  it  is  confined  to  riparian  strips 
and  canyon  bottoms.  The  total  estimated  area  of  red  alder  type  in  California  is 
20,000  acres,  all  but  a  few  hundred  of  which  are  in  private  ownership. 


Figure  29 — Red  alder  is  a  bottomland  species  in  the  moist  coastal 
belt;  it  also  grows  on  logged-over  hillsides  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties. 
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In  the  forest  inventory,  red  alder  was  found  on  388,000  acres  outside  National 
Forests,  including  the  20,000  acres  of  red  alder  type.  Red  alder  is  considered  a  small- 
to-medium-size  tree  and  often  appears  dwarfed  by  the  large  redwood,  Douglas-fir, 
and  Sitka  spruce  trees  with  which  it  grows.  Red  alder  trees  in  the  sawtimber-size 
class  (11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger)  are  not  uncommon.  A  red  alder  tallied  on  a 
plot  in  Humboldt  County  places  the  species  sixth  in  size  of  all  California  hardwood 
species  measured  in  the  inventory.  The  tree  was  47.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  102  feet 
tall. 

White  alder 

White  alder  is  a  riparian  tree  found  throughout  most  of  the  forested  part  of  California 
outside  the  moist  coastal  belt  where  red  alder  grows.  The  total  estimated  area  of 
white  alder  type  is  22,000  acres.  A  few  hundred  acres  are  in  public  ownership  (other 
than  National  Forest);  the  rest  of  the  area  is  privately  owned. 

In  the  forest  inventory  outside  National  Forests,  white  alder  was  found  on  201 ,000 
acres,  including  the  22,000  acres  classified  as  white  alder  type.  Similar  in  size  and 
appearance  to  red  alder,  white  alder  is  usually  a  smaller  tree  than  its  common 
riparian  associates  (cottonwood,  sycamore,  and  walnut)  or  its  nonriparian  neighbors 
(including  Douglas-fir,  ponderosa  pine,  sugar  pine,  white  fir,  and  incense-cedar). 

Like  red  alder,  sawtimber-size  white  alder  trees  (11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.)  are  fairly 
common.  Trees  in  the  large  sawtimber  class  (21.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger)  were 
found  on  several  plots.  The  largest  white  alder  measured  in  the  inventory  (in  Napa 
County),  was  38.6  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  112  feet  tall,  and  a  close  runner-up  was  a 
tree  36.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  93  feet  tall  in  Calaveras  County.  The  record  white 
alder,  43.6  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  93  feet  talL  was  found  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest 
(American  Forestry  Association  1982). 

Quaking  aspen 

A  tree  widely  distributed  in  North  America,  quaking  aspen  in  California  is  generally 
limited  to  the  higher  elevations  in  California— the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  Range, 
and  Klamath  Mountains— and  the  area  east  of  these  mountains  (fig.  30).  Forty 
thousand  acres  were  classified  as  aspen  type;  all  but  a  few  hundred  acres  were  in 
National  Forests. 

Outside  National  Forests,  quaking  aspen  trees  were  found  on  54,000  acres,  including 
mixed  conifer  type,  white  fir,  California  red  fir,  Jeffrey  pine,  and  western  juniper  (on 
moist  microsites). 

The  largest  aspen  tallied  on  an  inventory  plot,  22.8  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  72  feet  tall, 
was  in  eastern  Amador  County. 
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Figure  30 — Quaking  aspen  fringe  between  a  hillside  ponderosa  pine 
stand  and  a  mountain  meadow,  Lassen  County.  Aspen  is  one  of  tfie 
most  widely  distributed  trees  in  North  America,  found  from  New- 
foundland to  Alaska  and  from  The  Yukon  to  central  Mexico. 


Black  Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood 

Two  species  of  cottonwood  are  widely  distributed  in  California.  Black  cottonwood  is ; 
riparian  tree  in  coastal  areas  and  in  the  conifer  forest  zone  in  the  higher  mountains. 
Fremont  cottonwood  is  a  riparian  tree  of  the  interior  valley,  foothills,  and  lower  moun 
tains.  Both  species  occur  as  occasional  trees,  groves  or  stringers,  often  in  areas  too 
small  or  strips  too  narrow  to  qualify  as  forest.  They  were  tallied  on  few  forest  inven- 
tory plots. 

The  total  estimated  area  of  black  cottonwood  type  is  19,000  acres — 7,000  acres  in 
private  ownership,  11,000  acres  in  National  Forests,  and  1,000  acres  on  other  public 
land.  The  total  estimated  area  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks  in  which  black  cot 
tonwood  was  found  in  the  inventory  is  23,000  acres,  7,000  acres  of  black  cottonwoo 
type  and  1 6,000  acres  of  conifer  timber  types. 

The  largest  black  cottonwood  tallied  on  an  inventory  plot  was  30.9  inches  in  d.b.h. 
and  91  feet  tall.  The  tree  was  by  a  stream  in  a  ponderosa  pine  type  in  Plumas  Coun 
ty.  The  largest  tree  on  record  is  in  Oregon  and  is  101.2  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  148  fee! 
tall  (American  Forestry  Association  1986). 

The  total  estimated  area  of  Fremont  cottonwood  type  is  39,000  acres,  33,000  acres 
in  private  ownership  and  6,000  acres  on  public  land  other  than  National  Forest.  Out- 
side National  Forests,  Fremont  cottonwood  trees  were  found  only  in  Fremont  cotton- 
wood type. 

The  largest  Fremont  cottonwood  tallied  was  48.6  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  112  feet  tall;  it 
was  in  Placer  County.  The  record  Fremont  cottonwood  is  in  Arizona — 133.0  inches  ii 
d.b.h.  and  94  feet  tall  (American  Forestry  Association  1986). 
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BIgleaf  maple 

Bigleaf  maple  is  a  common  forest  tree  in  northwestern  California,  found  along 
streams,  in  canyons  and  other  moist  sites  in  the  central  coast  area,  and  in  scattered 
localities  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  southern  California.  The  total  estimated  area  of 
bigleaf  maple  type  is  82,000  acres;  all  but  a  few  acres  are  privately  owned. 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  bigleaf  maple  trees  were  found  on  a  fairly  large 
area — 801 ,000  acres.  The  data  suggest  that  bigleaf  maple  rarely  forms  a  type  but 
typically  occurs  as  scattered  trees  or  clumps  in  stands  of  other  species. 

The  largest  bigleaf  maple  tallied  on  an  inventory  plot  was  40.7  inches  in  d.b.h.  and 
82  feet  tall;  the  tree  was  in  Shasta  County.  The  record  bigleaf  maple  (American 
Forestry  Association  1986)  is  in  Oregon,  a  multiple-stemmed  tree  133.4  inches  in 
d.b.h.  and  101  feet  tall. 

California  buckeye 

California  buckeye  is  a  small  tree  of  the  valleys,  foothills,  and  canyons.  It  is  found  in 
a  broad  range  of  forest  types,  including  Douglas-fir  and  redwood  forests  from  Hum- 
boldt County  to  Santa  Cruz  County,  ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  conifer  forests  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the  oak  woodlands  from  Shasta  County  to 
Kern  County.  It  is  also  found  as  a  shrub  on  moist  sites  in  chaparral  types;  it  oc- 
casionally appears  in  riparian  strips  in  grassland  areas  outside  the  forest  zone. 

Although  not  usually  considered  a  woodland  type  in  itself  but  lumped  with  various 
oak  types,  buckeye  was  the  dominant  tree  on  woodland  plots  representing  208,000 
acres.  The  entire  area  is  privately  owned. 

Outside  National  Forests,  California  buckeye  trees  were  found  on  719,000  acres.  Not 
included  are  areas  of  buckeye  shrubs  in  chaparral  or  mature  shrub-size  buckeye  in 
nonforest  areas. 

The  largest  California  buckeye  tallied  on  a  forest  inventory  plot  was  15.7  inches  in 
d.b.h.  and  29  feet  tall.  It  was  in  Amador  County.  Buckeye  trees  as  tall  as  35  feet 
were  tallied  on  other  plots.  The  record  California  buckeye,  55.4  inches  in  d.b.h.  and 
48  feet  tall  (American  Forestry  Association  1986),  was  found  near  Walnut  Creek. 

Giant  chinkapin 

Giant  chinkapin,  also  known  as  golden  chinkapin,  is  an  evergreen  hardwood  found  in 
California  from  San  Luis  Obispo  County  to  the  Oregon  border,  almost  entirely  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  Klamath  Mountains.  It  rarely  forms  a  type.  No  chinkapin  type  was 
found  outside  National  Forests,  and  only  1,000  acres  were  reported  inside  National 
Forests. 

Chinkapin  trees  were  found  on  plots  representing  115,000  acres  outside  National 
Forests,  in  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Trinity  Coun- 
ties. The  types  in  which  chinkapin  trees  were  found  include  Douglas-fir,  redwood, 
tanoak,  and  mixed  conifer. 
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Giant  chinkapin,  despite  its  name,  is  a  snnall-to-medium-size  tree.  It  is  unique  amoni 
Pacific  coast  hardwoods  in  that  it  typically  has  an  excurrent  form — straight  without 
forks.  In  dense  young-growth  stands,  its  straight  trunk,  with  furrowed  bark  and  smal 
branches  departing  at  right  angles  from  the  bole,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  Dougia 
fir  or  white  fir.  The  largest  diameter  recorded  for  a  giant  chinkapin  tree  on  a  forest 
inventory  plot  was  30  inches  in  d.b.h.  The  tallest,  another  tree,  was  75  feet  high. 
Both  trees  were  in  Humboldt  County.  The  record  tree  is  in  Oregon — 45.2  inches  in 
d.b.h.  and  75  feet  tail  (American  Forestry  Association  1982)  . 

Eucalyptus 

Eucalyptus  is  not  native  to  North  America  but  has  been  widely  planted  in  California,! 
mostly  on  nonforest  land  (see  fig.  11).  Few  forest  inventory  plots  had  eucalyptus 
trees.  No  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  species,  but  most  eucalyptus  tallied  are 
thought  to  be  bluegum. 

The  total  estimated  area  of  eucalyptus  type  is  96,000  acres.  Almost  all  is  private 
land,  but  a  few  hundred  acres  are  in  public  parks.  In  addition  to  the  96,000  acres  o1 
eucalyptus  type,  eucalyptus  trees  were  found  on  8,000  acres  of  conifer  types  on  th(! 
north  coast. 

The  largest  eucalyptus  tree  tallied  on  an  inventory  plot  was  34.2  inches  in  d.b.h.  an^ 
125  feet  tall.  This  tree  was  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Miscellaneous  hardwoods 

Several  species  of  hardwoods  that  grow  in  California  are  so  limited  in  occurrence 
that  they  were  seldom  encountered  on  forest  inventory  plots.  Pacific  dogwood  trees 
were  tallied  on  15  plots,  but  no  tree  was  larger  than  4  inches  in  d.b.h.  Oregon  ash 
saplings  were  found  on  a  few  plots.  Other  species  tallied  in  very  minor  amounts 
include  western  water  birch,  cherry,  walnut,  and  willow. 

California  sycamore  and  California  boxelder  were  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  forest 
inventory  plots  but  were  not  tallied.  These  two  species  usually  grow  along  streams, 
often  in  stringers  of  trees  too  narrow  to  be  classified  as  forest. 

Arborescent  Shrubs  A  number  of  angiospermous  shrubs  sometimes  attain  tree  size  and  form.  Such 

shrubs  were  tallied  in  a  vegetation  profile  on  forest  inventory  plots  but  were  not 
counted  as  trees.  Among  these  are  mountain-mahogany  (Cercocarpus  spp.),  buck- 
thorn {Rhamnus  spp.),  scrub  oak  {Quercus  dumosa),  blue  blossom  ceanothus 
{Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus),  wax  myrtle  {Myrica  californica),  sumac  {Rhus  spp.),  man- 
zanita  {Arctostaphylos  spp.),  red  shank  {Adenostoma  sparsifolium),  mountain-ash 
(Sorbus  spp.),  toyon  (Heteromeles  arbutifolia),  vine  maple  [Acer circinatum) ,  moun- 
tain maple  {A.  glabrum),  and  redbud  {Cercis  occidentalis). 
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^generation  of 
ardwoods 


One  of  the  major  concerns  related  to  California  hardwoods  is  that  the  oaks  of  the 
foothills  and  valleys  may  not  be  regenerating.  A  general  opinion  held  by  many  is  that 
valley  oak  and  blue  oak,  especially,  are  slowly  disappearing;  old  trees  are  dying  and 
being  cut  for  fuel  and  in  land  clearing,  but  very  few  young  trees  are  replacing  thern. 
Other  hardwood  species  are  thought  to  be  also  declining.  Data  gathered  in  the  forest 
inventory  indicate  that  hardwood  regeneration  varies  markedly  by  species  (fig.  31). 
The  information  does  seem  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  valley  oak  and  blue  oak  are 
not  regenerating  well.  Results  from  a  one-time  field  survey  cannot  be  conclusive 
about  how  hardwoods  are  regenerating.  The  mere  presence  of  seedlings  on  sample 
plots  is  not  proof  that  tree  replacement  is  occurring,  nor  does  their  absence  in 
hardwood  stands  necessarily  indicate  a  problem.  Seedlings  of  intolerant  tree  species 
are  rarely  found  in  stands  of  older  trees;  for  example,  in  the  moist  coastal  belt, 
Douglas-fir  seedlings  are  seldom  found  under  a  Douglas-fir  overstory,  yet  natural 
seedling  establishment  by  the  species  is  common. 
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Figure  31 — Percentage  of  area  in  major  hardwood  forest  types  out- 
side National  Forests  by  seedling  stocking  class,  California,  1985. 
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Coast  Live  Oak 


Data  are  presented  here  only  to  indicate  the  current  presence  of  seedling-  and  sap- 
ling-size hardwood  trees  as  found  on  plots  established  systematically  across  the 
State  (see  "Sources  of  Information  and  Inventory  Methods"  and  "Definition  of 
Terms").  Additional  studies  and  revisits  to  the  plot  locations  will  be  necessary  to  qua 
tify  status  of  regeneration  and  stand  dynamics  of  California  hardwoods.  ConsiderabJi 
research  is  needed  before  their  ecological  relations  can  be  understood  (Muick  and 
Bartolome  1985). 

Outside  National  Forests  and  Parks,  coast  live  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  307, 00( 
acres  of  coast  live  oak  type  (41  percent)  and  saplings  on  331 ,000  acres  (44  percent 
Coast  live  oak  seedlings  were  also  found  on  171 ,000  acres  of  other  types,  and  sap- 
lings on  138,000  acres: 


Area  with                             Area  with 

coast  live  oak                      coast  live  oak 

Forest  tvoe 

seedlings                              saplings 

(Thousand  acres) 

Coast  live  oak 

307                                         331 

Pacific  madrone 

65                                            65 

Blue  oak 

33                                             — 

Tanoak 

16                                              8 

Valley  oak 

—                                              33 

California  black  oak 

16                                                8 

Oregon  white  oak 

8                                              — 

California-laurel 

9                                            — 

Redwood— Douglas-fir 

24                                              24 

Total 

478                                            469 

Only  6  percent  of  the  coast  live  oak  type  was  well  stocked  with  seedlings.  Most  plots 
with  seedlings  or  saplings  were  lightly  stocked: 


Regeneration 
category 

Nonstocked 
Lightly  stocked 
Moderately  stocked 
Well  stocked 

Total 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres) 

445 
215 

46 

46 

752 


(Percent) 

59 
29 

6 

6 

100 


Sapling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)  (Percent) 

421  56 

278  37 

53  7 


752 


100 


Canyon  Live  Oak 


Plot  data  indicate  that  canyon  live  oak  does  not  have  a  regeneration  problem.  Out- 
side National  Forests  and  Parks,  canyon  live  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  656,000 
acres  of  canyon  live  oak  type  (94  percent)  and  saplings  on  568,000  acres  (81  per- 
cent). Canyon  live  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  1 ,460,000  acres  of  other  type  and 
saplings  on  980,000  acres. 
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About  58  percent  of  canyon  live  oak  type  was  moderately  stocked  to  well  stocked 
with  seedlings,  and  29  percent  was  moderately  to  well  stocked  with  saplings  (see  fol- 
lowing tabulation): 


Regeneration 
category 

Nonstocked 
Lightly  stocked 
Moderately  stocked 
Well  stocked 

Total 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres) 

44 
249 
288 
117 

698 


(Percent) 

6 
36 
41 
17 

100 


Sapling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)  (Percent) 

133  19 

365  52 

193  28 

7  1 


698 


100 


erior  Live  Oak 


Plot  data  show  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  interior  live  oak  seedlings  or  saplings, 
though  most  of  those  tallied  were  stump  sprouts.  Of  the  sample  plots  in  interior  live 
oak  type,  70  percent  had  seedling-size  trees  on  them,  and  81  percent  had  saplings. 
Seedling-  or  sapling-size  interior  live  oak  trees  were  found  on  more  than  700,000 
acres  of  other  types: 


Forest  type 


Interior  live  oak 
Blue  oak 

Conifer  timber  types 
Canyon  live  oak 
California  black  oak 
California-laurel 
Pacific  madrone 
Tanoak 

California  buckeye 
Singleleaf  pinyon 
Cottonwood  (riparian) 

Total 


Area  with 

Area  with 

Interior  live  oak                     interior  live  oak 

seedlings 

saplinqs 

(Thousand  acres) 

561 

643 

234 

167 

162 

155 

108 

82 

65 

16 

67 

— 

41 

41 

24 

8 

33 

65 

33 

33 

— 

33 

1,328 


1,243 
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Although  seedling-  and  sapling-size  interior  live  oak  trees  were  found  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  stands,  most  interior  live  oak  stands  were  not  well  stocked  with  seed 
lings  or  saplings: 


Regeneration 
category 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)  (Percent) 

Nonstocked                        235  30 

Lightly  stocked                     318  40 

Moderately  stocked             170  21 

Well  stocked                      _73  _9 

Total                              796  100 


Sapling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres) 

153 
472 
171 


796 


(Percent, 

19 
59 
22 

100 


California  Black  Oak 


California  black  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  381,000  acres,  or  62  percent  of  the 
plots  in  black  oak  type;  and  saplings  on  268,000  acres,  or  44  percent. 


Regeneration 
category 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)  (Percent) 

Nonstocked                         233  38 

Lightly  stocked                    230  37 

Moderately  stocked             110  18 

Well  stocked                       _4±  7 

Total                              614  100 


Sapling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)  (Percent) 

346  56 

188  31 

63  10 

17  3 

614  100 


Oregon  White  Oak 
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Acorn-originated  California  black  oak  seedlings  were  common,  but  stump  sprouts 
often  dominated  in  logged  areas  (fig.  32).  In  addition,  black  oak  seedlings  or  sap- 
lings, or  both,  were  found  on  2.0  million  acres  of  other  fcrest  types. 

Oregon  white  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  55  percent  of  the  Oregon  white  oak  typi 
and  saplings  on  62  percent.  Oregon  white  oak  seedlings  and  saplings  were  also 
found  on  more  than  200,000  acres  of  other  types,  as  follows: 


« 

Area  with                              Area  with 

Oregon  white  oak                 Oregon  white  oak 

Forest  type 

seedlings                               saplings 

(Thousand  acres) 

Oregon  white  oak 

226                                         255 

Conifer  timber  types 

120                                                97 

California  black  oak 

31                                               46 

Blue  oak 

29                                                29 

Western  juniper 

29                                                29 

Canyon  live  oak 

15                                               15 

Pacific  madrone 

8                                                23 

Total 


458 


494 


Figure  32 — California  black  oak  stump  sprout,  two  and  a  half  growing 
seasons  after  tfie  tree  was  cut  down,  Amador  County. 


Areas  of  Oregon  white  oak  type  by  regeneration  categories  are  shown  below: 

Regeneration 

category  Seedling 


(Thousand  acres) 

Nonstocked  185 

Lightly  stocked  124 

Moderately  stocked  73 

Well  stocked  29 

Total  411 


eking 

Sapling  stocking 

(Percent) 

(Thousand  acres) 

(Percent) 

45 

156 

38 

30 

197 

48 

18 

29 

7 

7 

29 

7 

100 

411 

100 

The  forest  inventory  seems  to  confirnn  the  general  opinion  that  valley  oak  is  not 
regenerating  welt.  No  valley  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  plots  in  valley  oak  type. 
Saplings  were  found  on  30,000  acres  (11  percent)  of  the  type.  Although  no  valley 
oak  seedlings  were  found  in  the  type,  some  were  found  in  conifer  timber  types  (7,000 
acres)  and  interior  live  oak  type  (32,000  acres).  Also,  valley  oak  saplings  occurred 
more  often  in  types  other  than  valley  oak:  black  oak,  8,000  acres;  riparian  cotton- 
wood,  33,000  acres;  and,  conifer  timber  types,  15,000  acres. 
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Blue  Oak 


On  a  few  occasions,  valley  oak  seedlings  and  saplings  were  observed  outside  plot 
boundaries  by  field  crews.  Young  trees  can  sometimes  be  seen  within  road  rights-of 
way  and  in  fence  rows.  I  have  seen  young  valley  oaks  both  under  slash  and  emerg- 
ing from  dense  streamside  brush.  The  question  arises  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
statewide  sample  to  describe  the  condition  of  valley  oak. 

Of  the  1 ,033  ground  plots  on  which  hardwoods  were  tallied  in  the  statewide  inven- 
tory, well  over  200  were  within  the  general  zone  occupied  by  valley  oak.  The  speciei 
was  found  on  only  20  plots  (each  plot  consisted  of  three  to  five  1/4-acre  subplots  dis 
tributed  over  about  5  acres)  and  seedlings  and  saplings  on  only  7  plots.  Although  thi 
light  sample  may  not  very  well  describe  the  characteristics  of  valley  oak  stands,  ther 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  extent  of  the 
species  on  forest  land  and  the  occurrence  of  seedlings  and  saplings.  It  does  not  rep 
resent  nonforest  areas,  such  as  widely  scattered  trees  in  grassland,  streamside 
stringers  less  than  120  feet  wide,  and  small  groves  or  clumps  less  than  an  acre  in 
size.  Some  of  the  most  visible  valley  oaks  are  in  these  nonforest  areas  that  were  noi 
sampled. 

Blue  oak  is  one  of  the  woodland  species  generally  considered  to  be  declining  be- 
cause regeneration  is  not  keeping  up'with  removal  and  natural  mortality.  The  inven- 
tory seems  to  confirm  this,  although  blue  oak  seedlings  were  found  on  37  percent  of 
the  type.  Blue  oak  seedlings  or  saplings,  or  both,  were  also  found  on  more  than 
200,000  acres  of  other  types: 


Forest  type 


Blue  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
California  live  oak 
Canyon  live  oak 
California  black  oak 
Conifer  timber  types 

_  Total 


Area  with 

Area  with 

blue  oak 

blue  oak 

seedlinos 

saplinqs 

(Thousand  acres) 

915 

1,237 

173 

132 

33 

66 

33 

33 

— 

8 

24 

— 

1,178 


1,476 


As  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  seedling  and  sapling  stocking  in  blue  oak  type 
was  usually  sparse.  Many  saplings  were  fairly  old  trees  and  probably  should  not  be 
considered  as  regeneration. 


Regeneration 
category 

Nonstocked 
Lightly  stocked 
Moderately  stocked 
Well  stocked 

Total 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres) 

1,558 

593 

273 
49 

2,473 


(Percent) 

63 

24 

11 

2 

100 


Sapling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres) 

1,236 

1,039 

198 

2,473 


(Percent) 

50 

42 

8 

100 
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The  occurrence  of  blue  oak  seedlings  in  blue  oak  type  was  positively  correlated  with 
the  number  of  woody  plant  species  found  in  the  stand: 

Percentage  of  type 
Plants  present with  blue  oak  seedlings 

No  other  trees,  no  shrubs  24 

No  other  trees,  1  or  2 

shrub  species  27 

1  or  2  other  tree  species, 

no  shrubs  56 

4  or  more  woody  plants, 

trees,  or  shrubs  68 

5  or  more  woody  plants, 

trees,  or  shrubs  78 

In  general,  blue  oak  stands  with  several  woody  plant  species  are  on  moister  sites 
than  those  with  few  species.  The  plant  found  most  often  on  plots  with  blue  oak  seed- 
lings present  was  Rhus  diversiloba  (poison-oak).  It  was  present  on  32  percent  of  the 
plots  with  seedlings,  but  only  on  1 1  percent  of  those  without  seedlings. 

gelmann  Oak  Engelmann  oak  was  tallied  on  two  oak  woodland  plots  and  one  chaparral  plot.  Seed- 

lings and  saplings  were  found  on  one  of  these  plots.  The  saplings  appeared  to  be  old 
trees. 

noak  Many  timberland  managers  would  agree  that  there  is  a  tanoak  regeneration  problem. 

The  problem  is  that  tanoak  regenerates  too  well — by  sprouting  from  stumps  and  from 
germinating  seed.  On  most  sites  where  it  grows,  more  valuable  conifers  can  grow. 
Tanoak  can  inhibit  conifer  regeneration  and  compete  with  larger  conifer  trees,  which 
reduces  timber  yields. 

Inventory  plot  data,  as  well  as  silvicultural  literature  (McDonald  and  others  1983),  indi- 
cate that  tanoak  has  the  ability  to  germinate  and  survive  in  forest  stands,  but  it  can 
also  grow  vigorously  in  full  sunlight.  Tanoak's  persistence,  tolerance,  and  vigor  make 
it  a  difficult  tree  to  deal  with  on  the  many  sites  where  it  is  not  wanted.  Adding  to  the 
list  of  reasons  foresters  often  hate  tanoak  is  its  fuzzy  foliage,  which  irritates  the  eyes 
and  skin  and  causes  sneezing  and  coughing. 

Tanoak  seedlings — including  stump  sprouts— were  found  on  100  percent  of  the  plots 
in  tanoak  type.  They  were  also  found  on  about  1 .5  million  acres  of  other  types,  includ- 
ing more  than  1.2  million  acres  of  conifer  types.  (A  shrubby  form  of  tanoak — Lithocar- 
pus  densiflorus  var.  echinoides — occurs  in  the  mountains  of  northern  California.  It 
was  not  tallied  as  tanoak  regeneration  but  was  recorded  in  a  "vegetation  profile"  on 
each  subplot.) 
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Evidence  shows  that  the  area  of  tanoak  type  has  increased  by  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  since  the  beginning  of  large-scale  harvesting  of  conifers  in  the  north 
coast  counties  (see  "Change  in  Hardwood  Area").  Within  a  few  years  after  logging, 
many  sites  become  tanoak  thickets  with  tens  of  thousands  of  stems  per  acre.  Stump 
sprouts  quickly  grow  from  "seedling  size"  to  saplings  and  poles  in  a  few  years 
(McDonald  and  others  1983). 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  tanoak  type  was  moderately  stocked  to  well  stocked  with 
tanoak  seedlings: 


Regeneration 
category 


Nonstocked 
Lightly  stocked 
Moderately  stocked 
Well  stocked 

Total 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)     (Percent) 


227 
266 
293 

786 


29 
34 
37 

100 


Pacific  IVladrone 


Pacific  madrone  seedlings  (including  stump  sprouts)  were  found  on  241,000  acres,  or 
70  percent  of  the  madrone  type  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks.  Madrone  seed- 
lings were  also  found  on  about  1.7  million  acres  of  other  types — 446,000  acres  of 
hardwood  types  and  1.2  million  acres  of  conifer  types.  Madrone  appears  to  be  less 
tolerant  than  tanoak,  but  in  full  and  partial  sunlight  madrone  stump  sprouts  grow 
faster  than  tanoak  (McDonald  and  others  1983).  Like  tanoak,  madrone  regeneration 
is  rarely  sought  by  timber  managers,  many  of  whom  consider  it  a  weed  tree. 


Regeneration 
category 


Seedling  stocking 


(Thousand  acres)  (Percent) 

Nonstocked                         103  30 

Lightly  stocked                     168  49 

Moderately  stocked               23  7 

Well  stocked  50  14 

Total                                344  100 


California-Laurel 


California-laurel  seedlings  were  found  on  95  percent  of  the  plots  in  California-laurel 
type.  In  addition,  laurel  seedlings  were  found  on  514,000  acres  of  other  hardwood 
types  and  about  586,000  acres  of  conifer  timber  types. 


Regeneration 
category 

Seedling  stocking 

Nonstocked 
Lightly  stocked 
Moderately  stocked 
Well  stocked 
Total 

(Thousand  acres) 

9 

67 

65 

23 

164 

(Percent) 

5 

41 

40 

14 

100 

68 


eneration  of  Minor 
ve  Hardwoods 


Minor  hardwoods  were  sampled  very  lightly  in  the  statewide  inventory.  Because  there 
are  no  known  issues  related  to  these  minor  species,  the  sparse  sample  seems 
justified. 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  below,  the  sample  indicated  that  most  species  are 
regenerating  fairly  well: 

Types 


with  species  occurrence 

Seedlings 

Saplings 

(Percent) 

Red  alder 

31 

39 

White  alder 

8 

23 

Quaking  aspen 

28 

28 

Black  Cottonwood 

35 

35 

Fremont  cottonwood 

— 

— 

Big  leaf  maple 

53 

40 

California  buckeye 

27 

43 

Giant  chinkapin 

70 

35 

As  with  some  oak  species,  sapling-size  aspen  and  California  buckeye  are  often  old 
trees;  their  presence  is  not  always  an  indication  of  recent  regeneration  success. 

The  primary  use  of  much  of  California's  oak  woodland  is  livestock  grazing.  Nearly  all 
woodland  areas  that  are  not  too  steep  and  rocky,  or  brushy,  have  been  grazed  at 
some  time  in  the  past.  Grazing  was  first  begun  in  1769  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish 
missions.  Soon,  cattle,  sheep,  and  sometimes  hogs,  roamed  the  oak  woodlands  over 
much  of  the  central  and  southern  Coast  Range  and  the  oak-dotted  central  valley.  By 
1860,  stock  raising  had  spread  throughout  the  State.  Many  areas  have  been  grazed 
more  or  less  continuously  since  (Rossi  1980). 

Grazing  is  believed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  historic  decline  of 
oaks  in  California,  although  scientific  studies  do  not  consistently  prove  this  (Plumb 
1980).  As  early  as  the  1860's,  oak  trees  were  felled  to  provide  foliage  for  animals 
that  were  starving  because  of  the  combined  effects  of  drought  and  overgrazing.  Graz- 
ing has  been  blamed  for  reducing  the  number  of  viable  acorns  available  to  reseed 
the  woodlands,  for  destroying  seedlings  and  saplings,  and  for  compacting  soil,  which 
further  limits  the  chance  of  seedlings  becoming  established.  Extensive  areas  of  oak 
stands  have  been  cleared  with  the  purpose  of  improving  forage  production  (see 
"Change  in  Hardwood  Area"). 

Clearing  oak  stands  does  not  always  improve  forage  production  or  increase  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  forage;  but  where  stands  are  dense,  especially  on  certain  soils, 
removal  of  oak  trees  can  substantially  increase  the  range  value  (Duncan  and  Claw- 
son  1980,  Holland  1980,  Holland  and  Morton  1980,  Kay  and  Leonard  1980,  Murphy 
1980).  Whether  livestock  grazing  per  se  is  always  detrimental  to  oak  regeneration 
and  growth  is  not  clear.  Sometimes  disturbance  such  as  grazing,  if  carefully  timed, 
can  favor  oak  regeneration  and  growth. 
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Just  how  much  of  the  woodland  is  being  grazed  and  in  what  forest  types  is  grazing 
concentrated?  Data  gathered  in  the  statewide  forest  inventory  were  used  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  grazing.  At  each  woodland  plot  location,  field  crews  estimated  whether 
or  not  grazing  had  taken  place  in  the  past  year  from  evidence  of  grazing  within  the 
boundaries  of  sample  plots.  Sometimes,  conversation  with  landowners  was  helpful, 
but  it  was  not  accepted  as  final  proof.  Some  plots  were  in  areas  that  were  physically 
,naocess.,e,ol.es.ocK,e.en,.o.,M.ep.pe«.was.ein..aze.  ^ 

The  sample  indicated  that  55  percent  of  the  woodland  area  had  been  grazed  within 
the  past  year,  including  all  forest  types.  The  statistical  reliability  of  this  estimate  is 
high  (at  the  68-percent  probability  level,  the  confidence  level  is  about  5  percent).  Thi 
soundness  of  the  field  crew's  judgment  about  whether  or  not  grazing  had  occurred 
within  1  year  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  The  tendency  would  be  to  underestimate  the  in- 
cidence of  grazing,  especially  where  it  had  been  very  light.  Also  where  disturbance 
such  as  fuelwood  cutting,  water  development,  or  road  or  residential  construction  wa; 
recent,  evidence  of  grazing  may  have  been  overlooked. 

As  expected,  there  were  some  marked  differences  in  grazing  intensity  by  type.  Oak 
types  in  general  were  more  heavily  grazed  than  nonoaks,  but  canyon  live  oak  was 
hardly  grazed  at  all.  Canyon  live  oak  typically  grows  in  steep  rocky  terrain  (see  fig. 
21),  difficult  ground  for  hooved  animals;  and  herbaceous  vegetation  in  the  type  is 
usually  very  sparse  (fig.  33).  The  following  tabulation  shows  percentage  of  grazing  b 
type  as  determined  from  plots  in  woodland: 


Oak  group: 
Coast  live  oak 
Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
California  black  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 
Engelmann  oak 
All  oaks 

Nonoak  group: 
California-laurel 
California  buckeye 
All  nonoaks 

All  types 


Mean  grass 

Area  arazed  with! 

n  oast  vear 

cover 

Thousanc 

i  acres) 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

396 

56 

37 

34 

8 

18 

532 

72 

54 

39 

28 

18 

198 

62 

45 

193 

73 

62 

1,582 

64 

77 

35 

100 

50 

3,009 

60 

33 

35 

10 

136 

65 

75 

169 

25 

3,178 

55 

70 


Figure  33 — Grass  cover  is  often  sparse  in  the  canyon  live  oak  type. 
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rdwood  Area 

dwood  Types  on 
iberland  Increasing 


A  comparison  of  estimates  of  hardwood  area  made  In  1945  (WIeslander  and  Jensen 
1946)  with  those  In  this  report  (1985)  indicates  a  net  decline  of  425,000  acres, 
statewide— from  10,027,000  acres  to  9,602,000  acres."  The  1945  estimates  In- 
cluded hardwoods  on  timberland  as  well  as  on  woodland.  The  comparative  statistics 
indicate  that  hardwood  area  Increased  In  several  counties  where  hardwoods  occurred 
primarily  on  timberland.  This  generally  agrees  with  Bolsinger's  (1980)  timber-invest- 
ment-opportunity  study,  and  his  1986  analysis  of  change  in  forest  condition  In  the  Del 
Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  and  Sonoma  Counties.     All  three  of  these  studies  Indi- 
cate that  hardwood  area  in  the  four  counties  Increased  by  about  700,000  acres  be- 
tween 1945  and  1985,  primarily  as  a  result  of  logging.  After  conifers  were  removed, 
hardwoods  that  were  left  dominated  the  site,  or  naturally  seeded  In.  In  some  cases, 
hardwoods  were  cut  along  with  conifers,  but  they  sprouted  and  gained  control  of  the 
site  before  young  conifers  could  develop.  Several  species  of  hardwoods  are  Included, 
but  the  major  one  Is  tanoak.  Ironically,  80  years  ago  George  Sudworth  (1908)  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  future  of  "tanbark  oak"  after  observing  the  "extensive  prac- 
tice of  destroying  this  oak  for  its  bark  alone." 


The  statistics  indicate  that  hardwoods  on  timberland  also  increased  in  Shasta  and 
Trinity  Counties  by  about  60,000  acres.  The  total  hardwood  type  on  timberland,  then. 
Increased  an  estimated  760,000  acres  from  1945  to  1985. 


"  The  figures  for  1945  and  1985  are  both  subject  to  error.  In  1945,  in 
addition  to  errors  related  to  the  poor  quality  of  photographs  there  were 
probably  errors  in  type  line  placement,  type  identification,  and 
determination  of  area  within  types.  The  1985  estimate  is  subject  to 
sampling  error  as  well  as  mistakes  in  judgment.  Also,  the  minimum  area 
recognized  was  different  in  the  two  projects,  which  could  also  result  in 
some  unaccountable  differences  in  results. 

^^  Presentation  titled,  "Trends  in  California's  Forest  Resource  Base,  With 
Emphasis  on  the  North  Coast,"  given  at  a  hearing  on  the  future  of 
California's  forest  resources,  held  by  the  California  Assembly's  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  on  Timber,  May  13,  1986. 
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Oak  Woodland  Conversion  If  the  net  decline  in  all  hardwood  types  was  425,000  acres,  as  indicated  by  the  corn- 
Between  1945  and  1973        parison  of  1945  and  1985  area  estimates,  and  hardwoods  on  timberland  increased 

by  760,000  acres,  then  hardwood  types  on  woodland  must  have  decreased  by 
1,185,000  acres.  Other  information,  as  discussed  below,  generally  confirm  this. 

The  major  cause  of  the  decline  in  woodland  area  before  the  early  1970's  was  range- 
land  clearing  (fig.  34).  The  California  Division  of  Forestry  (now  Department  of 
Forestry  and  Fire  Protection)  reported  that  between  1945  and  1973,  1,940,122  acres 
were  cleared  in  "brushland  range  improvements"  (fig.  35).  Most  of  the  clearings  were 
accomplished  by  burning,  with  or  without  mechanical  treatment.  Herbicides  were  also 
used  to  kill  hardwood  sprouts  that  emerged  one  or  more  years  after  burning  (annual 
reports  by  State  of  California,  1953  to  1974).  The  range  improvement  reports  did  not 
show  acreages  cleared  by  vegetation  type;  however,  in  each  report  a  brief  text  sum- 
marized activities  of  the  past  year  and  described  a  few  featured  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  1971  report  features  a  clearing  project  on  the  Wilbur  Ranch  in  San  Benito 
County  in  "a  mixture  of  chaparral,  hardwoods,  woodland  grass,  and  conifer."  These 
featured  projects  were  used  as  a  sample  to  estimate  that  36  percent  of  the  clearings 
were  in  hardwood  types  and  64  percent  were  in  chaparral  types.  About  68  percent  of 
the  chaparral  cleared  had  inclusions  of  hardwoods.  An  aerial  photo  sample  indicated 
that  such  hardwood  inclusions  averagdd  25  percent  of  these  areas.  This  approxima- 
tion method  indicated  that  rangeland  improvement  projects  between  1945  and  1973 
reduced  the  area  of  oak  woodland  by  about  890,000  acres,  or  about  32,000  acres 


Figure  34 — This  pasture  in  blue  oak-interior  live  oak  type  was  cleared 
so  long  ago  that  stumps  and  logs  are  not  evident.  The  straight  bound- 
ary at  the  fenceline  indicates  that  the  cleanng  is  not  natural. 
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Figure  35 — Annual  acreage  of  rangeland  clearing  in  selected  counties 
and  entire  State,  California,  1950-73. 

per  year.  This  is  a  rough  indication,  but  it  seems  to  check  with  other  indicators.  When 
added  to  the  100,000  acres  estimated  to  have  been  cleared  for  reservoirs  (fig.  36), 
roads,  powerlines,  and  residential  development  between  1953  and  1975  (Bolsinger 
1980),  the  total  estimated  area  of  woodland  conversions  (990,000  acres)  is  only 
195,000  acres  less  than  the  adjusted  difference  between  the  1945  and  1985  inven- 
tories (1,185,000  acres).  Estimates  of  conversions  between  1966-72  and  1981-84 
(see  the  next  section)  account  for  most  of  the  remaining  difference. 
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Oak  Woodland 
Conversion, 
1966-72  to  1981 


84 


Figure  36— Reservoir  construction  has  obliterated  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  oak  woodland.  This  reservoir  is  in  Madera  County  in  blue 
oak  type. 

Rangeland  clearings  were  reported  in  42  of  the  State's  58  counties,  but  of  the  tota 
area  cleared  (1.9  million  acres),  more  than  half  (1.0  million  acres,  including  chapar 
ral)  was  in  11  counties  (Amador,  Calaveras,  Fresno,  Madera,  f^ariposa,  Napa,  Sar 
Benito,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Tehama,  and  Tuolumne).  The  current  inv 
tory  shows  881 ,000  fewer  acres  of  hardwood  types  in  these  1 1  counties  than  was 
reported  for  1945  (see  table  7  and  fig.  37). 

Blue  oak  was  the  tree  species  mentioned  most  often  in  the  rangeland  improvemen 
reports,  followed  by  "live"  oak  (presumed  to  be  primarily  interior  live  oak,  with  smal 
amounts  of  coast  live  oak  and  canyon  live  oak). 

On  lands  outside  National  Forests  and  Parks  in  1966-72,  plots  were  established  in 
oak  woodland  and  chaparral,  and  in  grassland  within  the  woodland  and  chaparral 
zones.  These  plots  were  located  randomly  in  all  counties  except  Inyo,  Los  Angeles 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernadino,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  a 
Ventura,  fvlost  of  these  plots  were  not  marked  on  the  ground  but  were  carefully 
marked  on  aerial  photographs.  In  1981-84,  these  plots  were  relocated.  A  total  of  3/ 
plots  classified  as  oak  woodland  in  1966-72  were  examined,  as  well  as  several 
hundred  classified  as  grassland  and  chaparral.  No  plots  classified  as  grassland  or 
chaparral  in  1966-72  were  found  to  be  oak  woodland  in  1981-84,  but  1 1  of  the  oak 
woodland  plots  had  been  converted  to  nonforest.  These  11  plots  represent  about  3 
percent  of  the  total,  which  indicates  a  decline  in  area  of  oak  woodland  between  19( 
72  and  1981-84  of  199,000  acres  in  the  State  outside  the  southern  California  coun- 
ties mentioned  above. 
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Change  in  area  of  hardwood  forest  types 

Increase:  5  to  20  percent 
Increase:  21  percent  or  more 
Less  than  5-percent  change 
Decrease:  5  to  20  percent 


\~~l  Decrease:  21  percent  or  more 

r^n  Not  measurable  because  of  sn- 
-I  area  or  procedural  differences 


Figure  37 — Change  in  area  of  hardwood  types  in  California  as  indi- 
cated by  comparison  of  the  1945  and  1985  inventories. 
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Figure  38 — Residential  development  in  interior  live  oak  type  in  Placer 
County.  Since  about  1970,  residential  and  commercial  development 
has  been  the  major  cause  of  the  decline  in  area  of  oak  woodland. 

Although  rangeland  improvement  was  the  major  cause  of  oak  woodland  decline  be- 
tween 1945  and  1973 — about  32,000  acres  per  year— the  relocated  plots  indicate 
that  between  1966-72  and  1981-84,  rangeland  clearing  amounted  to  only  2,400  acn 
per  year.  Residential-commercial  development  (fig.  38)  was  the  leading  cause: 


Cause  of  oak  woodland  conversion  Percent 

Residential-commercial  development  46 

Road  and  freeway  construction  39 

Rangeland  clearing  15 


Acres  per  year 

7,400 
6,300 
2,400 


Firewood  cutting  was  not  determined  to  be  a  cause  of  woodland  conversion  on  any 
of  the  plots.  The  existence  of  a  firewood  market  was  a  motivating  factor  in  some 
cases,  and  the  wood  removed  in  land  clearing  was  often  used  for  firewood. 

As  was  the  case  in  rangeland  clearing,  blue  oak  was  the  major  type  converted.  Val- 
ley oak  type,  not  mentioned  in  the  rangeland  improvement  reports,  was  second  inir 
portance,  attesting  to  the  desirability  of  valley  oak  sites  for  residential  development. 
Clearings  in  live  oak  types  were  also  found: 


Woodland  type  converted  to  nonforest, 
1966-72  to  1981-84 

Blue  oak 
Valley  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
Canyon  live  oak 


Acres 


Percent 


107,000 

54 

39,000 

20 

30,000 

15 

23,000 

11 
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The  plot  sample  indicates  that  some  geographic  shifting  has  occurred  in  oak  wood- 
land clearing.  Although  some  clearing  was  still  taking  place  in  remote  areas — western 
Tehama  County,  for  example — clearings  were  concentrated  in  areas  of  residential- 
commercial  development,  mostly  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Nevada 
and  Yuba  Counties  south  to  Fresno  County: 

Average  number  of  years 

in  classification  Acres  converted  to 


Resource  area 

period 

nonforest 

Annual  rate 

(Acres  per  year) 

North  coast 

15 

None  found 

0 

Central  coast  '^ 

9 

None  found 

0 

Northern  interior 

13 

14,000 

1,077 

Sacramento 

12 

90,000 

7,500 

San  Joaquin 

12 

95,000 

7,917 

atural"  Attrition  of 
>odland 


Of  the  three  major  categories  of  oak  woodland  conversion,  two  (roadbuilding  and 
rangeland  clearing)  generally  resulted  in  removal  of  most  of  the  trees  on  the  site. 
Residential  development,  conversely,  left  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  trees  (es- 
timated from  aerial  photographs).  These  areas  are  effectively  removed  from  a  wild- 
land  status,  but  many  trees  are  still  there.  Although  oak  trees  in  urban  developments 
often  decline  and  many  ultimately  die  if  not  properly  cared  for  (Rogers  1980),  they 
are  not  being  eliminated  as  fast  as  the  oak  woodland  conversion  data  would  indicate. 

In  many  areas  of  the  State,  oak  woodland  appears  to  be  declining  of  natural  causes, 
or  at  least  not  directly  by  any  physical  action  by  people.  Stands  slowly  thin  out  as 
trees  die  without  being  replaced  by  regeneration.  At  some  point,  the  density  of  these 
stands  passes  the  threshold  from  forest  to  nonforest — that  is,  from  10  percent  or 
more  cover  in  tree  crowns  to  less  than  10  percent  (fig.  39).  Direct  measurement  of 
this  slow  process  is  not  possible  now,  although  the  results  are  implicit  in  the  trends  in- 
dicated by  the  1945  and  1985  estimates  of  woodland  areas.  In  the  future,  the  loss  of 
woodland  to  this  form  of  attrition  can  be  quantified  by  monitoring  the  permanent  plots 
established  across  the  State. 


13 


Excludes  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura  Counties. 
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Figure  39 — Oak  woodland  appears  to  be  slowly  phasing  into  non- 
forest  in  many  parts  of  the  State  as  old  trees  die  without  being 
replaced  by  young  trees.  A.  Valley  oak  in  El  Dorado  County.  B.  Blue 
oak  in  San  Joaquin  County. 
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An  estimated  279,000  acres  of  woodland  are  in  areas  being  developed  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  use.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  plots 
that  were  in  tracts  where  development  had  been  started,  but  on  land  that  was  still 
woodland  by  definition.  Plots  that  were  within  areas  that  had  been  cleared  or  built  up 
were  classified  as  nonforest  (they  were  used  to  estimate  changes  between  1966-72 
and  1981-84).  The  279,000  acres  in  ongoing  developments  represent  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  woodland  area.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  distribution  of 
these  developments  by  type: 

Forest  type 


Blue  oak 
Coast  live  oak 
Eucalyptus 
Valley  oak 

Total 


Thousand  acres 

Type 

(Percent) 

160 

6 

50 

7 

35 

36 

34 

13 

279 

5 

nclusions 


This  assessment  has  confirmed  some  of  the  general  impressions  of  many  people 
about  the  status  of  California's  hardwoods.  In  a  few  cases,  the  findings  were  the  op- 
posite of  what  was  expected.  The  statistics  in  this  report  quantify  the  hardwood 
resource  base  as  of  1985;  and,  along  with  the  system  of  permanently  referenced 
aerial  photo  and  ground  plots,  provide  a  basis  for  periodically  monitoring  change  in 
the  future.  Some  shortcomings  in  addressing  all  of  the  State's  hardwood  issues  are 
apparent.  Funds  were  not  available  to  deal  with  every  concern,  or  to  intensify  the 
sample;  and  some  issues  did  not  surface  until  the  project  was  nearly  completed.  For 
some  issues — hardwood  regeneration,  for  example — considerable  research  is  needed. 

In  summary,  the  findings  of  this  study,  as  related  to  the  seven  issues  identified  in  the 
introduction,  show  that: 

1.  Fuelwood  cutting  oi  hardwoods  has  Increased  in  recent  years,  but  the  volume  cut 
is  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total  wood  volume  on  both  woodland  and  timberland.  In 
woodland  areas,  hardwoods  are  being  cut  on  about  60,000  acres  per  year,  or  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  woodland  area  in  the  State.  This  excludes  hardwood  removals  made 
in  woodland  conversions.  Fuelwood  cutting  per  se  was  not  determined  to  be  a  cause 
of  woodland  conversions  (see  point  2,  below). 

2.  Rangeland  clearings  in  oak  woodland  between  1945  and  1975  amounted  to 
about  32,000  acres  per  year.  Since  the  early  1970's,  they  have  averaged  less  than 
2,500  acres  per  year.  Oak  stand  thinning  is  more  prevalent  than  clearing  now.  Clear- 
ing operations  usually  involve  fuelwood  removal  and,  in  some  cases,  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  increase  in  demand  for  firewood. 
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3.  Residential-commercial  developments  oi  oak  woodland  since  the  early  1970's 
have  taken  place  on  an  estimated  92,000  acres,  an  average  of  about  7,400  acres 
per  year.  Developments  in-process  were  found  on  an  additional  279,000  acres. 
These  areas,  still  woodland  by  definition,  will  probably  be  converted  within  the  next 
few  years.  Other  oak  woodland  conversions,  both  completed  and  in-process,  were  n 
lated  to  construction  of  roads,  reservoirs,  and  power  transmission  lines.  Residential 
developments,  unlike  other  causes  of  conversion,  resulted  in  removal  of  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  trees.  In  some  developments,  considerable  effort  had  apparently  been 
made  to  save  as  many  trees  as  possible. 

4.  Hardwood  regeneration  is  extremely  variable.  Several  species  are  regenerating 
faster  than  they  are  being  removed.  Blue  oak  regeneration  is  not  keeping  up  with 
removals  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Valley  oak  regeneration  seems  even  sparser 
than  blue  oak.  Whether  or  not  regeneration  of  the  species  is  actually  being  hindered 
by  natural  or  human-caused  factors  is  not  clear.  Blue  oak  seedlings  were  rare  in  the- 
pure  blue  oak  stands  at  the  species'  lower  elevational  range  but  fairly  common  at 
higher  elevations  on  sites  occupied  by  several  other  woody  plant  species.  This  sug-i- 
gests  that  the  range  of  blue  oak  may  be  receding.  If  so,  whether  the  cause  is  natura; 
or  related  to  action  by  people  is  not  clear. 

5.  Wildlife  habitat  relations  were  not  analyzed  in  this  report,  but  much  of  the  inform,' 
tion  on  area  and  stand  characteristics  relates  to  the  subject.  For  example,  stand  der 
sity  is  important  to  many  animals,  and  this  is  the  first  statewide  assessment  ever 
made  of  density  of  oak  stands.  Tree  size  is  also  important  to  many  species  of 
animals;  this  assessment  shows  that  large  hardwood  trees  are  abundant  in  Califor- 
nia. Problems  may  be  on  the  horizon,  however,  if  woodland  conversions  continue  or 
accelerate.  Increased  utilization  of  hardwoods,  seen  as  a  boon  to  the  economy  of 
several  depressed  counties,  could  also  cause  some  problems  for  wildlife  by  reducinc 
the  area  and  density  of  hardwood  stands,  and  eliminating  some  of  the  larger  trees. 

6.  Underutilized  hardwoods  are  abundant  on  timberland  in  the  north  coast  counties 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Tanoak,  madrone,  California-laure 
bigleaf  maple,  and  in  some  areas,  California  black  oak,  have  increased  in  area  and 
volume  as  a  result  of  conifer  logging.  In  several  rural  counties,  considerable  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  industries  based  on  hardwoods.  This  assessment  shows 
that  California's  hardwood  trees  on  the  average  are  larger  than  the  hardwoods  that 
support  several  industries  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  but  that  much  of  the  volume 
in  California  hardwoods  is  in  poorly  formed  trees.  Still,  the  inventory  indicates  a        I 
sizable  potential  resource  for  many  products  and  industries.  ' 

7.  Hardwoods  as  "weeds"  hawe  increased  considerably  on  timberland  in  the  north 
coast  counties  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  areas.  This  assessment  shows  that  the 
State's  timberland  now  supports  the  greatest  volume  of  hardwoods  since  forest  invet 
tories  were  begun  in  the  1930's.  Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  control  these 
hardwoods,  but  at  the  same  time  logging  practices  have  encouraged  them.  Although 
these  hardwoods  are  desirable  in  that  they  provide  valuable  wildlife  habitat,  help  sta- 
bilize steep  slopes,  and  are  pleasant  to  look  at;  they  are  undesirable  in  that  they 
have  indirectly  resulted  in  an  economic  loss  in  the  form  of  reduced  conifer  timber 
production  on  many  sites. 
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Some  of  the  findings  of  this  assessment  point  to  additional  work  that  is  needed,  if  the 
results  are  to  be  meaningful.  For  example,  the  relatively  high  volume  in  large 
hardwood  trees  suggests  that  a  considerable  resource  of  high  quality  material  is  avail- 
able. Further  research  would  be  needed  to  determine  the  cost  of  extraction  and 
processing,  the  actual  recovery  of  products  by  grade  or  value,  and  the  effects  on 
other  resources  of  increased  utilization. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  hardwood  forest  is  in  private  ownership,  and  only  a  minute 
fraction  is  in  parks  and  other  reservations.  Many  of  the  privately  owned  hardwood 
stands  are  in  areas  of  rapid  urban  and  suburban  expansion.  Although  only  279,000 
acres  of  hardwood  were  found  in  areas  being  developed,  the  potential  for  hardwood 
conversion  is  many  times  greater.  Much  more  so  than  with  conifer  forests, 
California's  hardwoods  are  in  the  hands  of  many  people  with  diverse  interests.  Their 
decisions  could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  future  of  the  State's  hardwood  forests. 
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Metric  Equivalents 


1 ,000  acres  =  404.7  hectares 

1,000  cubic  feet  =  28.3  cubic  meters 

1  cubic  foot  per  acre  =  0.07  cubic  meter  per  hectare 

1  foot  =  0.3048  meter 

1  inch  =  2.54  centimeters 

1  mile  =  1.609  kilometers 
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Scientific  name 

Softwood  trees: 

Abies  concolor  (Gord.  &  Glend.)  Lindl.  ex  Hildebr. 

Abies  grandis  (Dougl.  ex  D.  Don)  Lindl. 

Abies  magnifica  A.  Murr. 

Abies  magnifica  var.  shastensis  Lemm. 

Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana  (A.  Murr.)  Pari. 

Cupressus  L.  spp. 

Juniperus  californica  Carr. 

Juniperus  occidentalis  Hook. 

Juniperus  osteosperma  (Torr.)  Little 

Libocedrus  decurrens  Torr. 

Picea  sitchensis  (Bong.)  Carr. 

Pinus  albicaulis  Engelm. 

Pinus  aristata  Engelm. 

Pinus  attenuata  Lemm. 

Pinus  balfouriana  Grev.  &  Balf. 

Pinus  contorta  Dougl.  ex  Loud. 

Pinus  coulteri  D.  Don 

Pinus  Jeffrey i  Grew.  &Ba\i. 

Pinus  lambertiana  Dougl. 

Pinus  monoptiylla  Torr.  &  Frem. 

Pinus  monticola  Dougl.  ex  D.  Don 

Pinus  muricata  D.  Don 

Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl.  ex  Laws. 

Pinus  radiata  D.  Don 

Pinus  sabiniana  Dougl. 

Pseudotsuga  macrocarpa  (Vasey)  Mayr 

Pseudotsuga  menziesii  (Mirb.)  Franco 

Sequoia  sempervirens  (D.  Don)  Endl. 

Sequoiadendron  giganteum  (Lindl.)  Buchholz 

Taxus  brevifolia  Nutt. 

Tfiuja  plicata  Donn  ex  D.  Don 

Torreya  californica  Torr. 

Tsuga  tieteroptiylla  (Raf.)  Sarg. 

Tsuga  mertensiana  (Bong.)  Carr. 


Common  name 


White  fir 
Grand  fir 
California  red  fir 
Shasta  red  fir 
Port-Orford-cedar 
Cypress 

California  juniper 
Western  juniper 
Utah  juniper 
Incense-cedar 
Sitka  spruce 
Whitebark  pine 
Bristiecone  pine 
Knobcone  pine 
Foxtail  pine 
Lodgepole  pine 
Coulter  pine 
Jeffrey  pine 
Sugar  pine 
Singleleaf  pinyon 
Western  white  pine 
Bishop  pine 
Ponderosa  pine 
Monterey  pine 
Digger  pine 
Bigcone  Douglas-fir 
Douglas-fir 
Coastal  redwood 
Giant  sequoia 
Pacific  yew 
Western  redcedar 
California  torreya 
Western  hemlock 
Mountain  hemlock 


Hardwood  trees: 

Acer  macrophyllum  Pursh 

Acer  negundo  spp.  californicum  (Torr.  &  Gray) 

Aesculus  californica  (Spach)  Nutt. 

AInus  rhombifolia  Nutt. 

AInus  rubra  Bong. 

Arbutus  menziesii  Pursh 

Betula  occidentalis  Hook. 

Castanopsis  ctirysophylla  (Dougl.)  A.  DC. 


Bigleaf  maple 
California  boxelder 
California  buckeye 
White  alder 
Red  alder 
Pacific  madrone 
Water  birch 
Giant  chinkapin 


Trees  follow  Little  (1979);  other  plants  follow  Munz  and  Keck  (1970). 
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Cornus  nuttalli  Audubon 

Eucalyptus  L'Her.  spp. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  Labill. 

Fraxinus  latifolia  Benth. 

Juglans  L.  spp. 

Lithocarpus  densiflorus  (Hook.  &  Arn.)  Rehd. 

Platanus  racemosa  Nutt. 

Populus  fremontii  Wats. 

Populus  tremuloides  Michx. 

Populus  trichocarpa  Torr.  &  Gray 

Prunus  L.  spp. 

Quercus  agrifolia  Nee 

Quercus  chrysolepis  Liebm. 

Quercus  douglasii  Hook.  &  Arn. 

Quercus  engelmannil  Greene 

Quercus  garryana  Dougl.  ex  Hook. 

Quercus  kelloggii  Newb. 

Quercus  lobata  Nee 

Quercus  macdonaldii  Greene 

Quercus  tomentella  Engelm. 

Quercus  wislizenii  A.  DC. 

Salix  L.  spp. 

Umbellularia  californica  (Hook.  &  Arn.)  Nutt. 


Pacific  dogwood 
Eucalyptus 
Bluegum  eucalyptus 
Oregon  ash 
Walnut 
Tanoak 

California  sycamore 
Fremont  Cottonwood 
Quaking  aspen 
Black  Cottonwood 
Cherry 

Coast  live  oak 
Canyon  live  oak 
Blue  oak 
Engelmann  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 
California  black  oak 
Valley  oak 
McDonald  oak 
Island  live  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
Willow 
California-laurel,  bay 


Shrubs  and  vines: 

Acer  circinatum  Pursh 

Acer glabrum  Ton.  var.  torrey/ (Greene)  Smiley 

Adenostoma  fasciculatum  H.  &  A. 

Adenostoma  sparsifolium  Torr. 

AmelanchierMe6\c.  spp. 

Aralia  californica  Wats. 

Arctostaphylos  Adans  spp. 

Arctostaphylos  canescens  Eastw. 

Arctostaphylos  columbiana  Piper 

Arctostaphylos  glandulosa  Eastw. 

Arctostaphylos  manzanita  Parry 

Arctostaphylos  patula  Greene 

Arctostaphylos  viscida  Parry 

Artemisia  L.  spp. 

Artemisia  californica  Less. 

Artemisia  tridentata  Nutt. 

Baccharis  pilularis  ssp.  consanguinea  (DC.)  C.B.  Wolf 

Berberis  L.  spp. 

Calycanthus  occidentalis  H.  &  A. 

Castanopsis  sempervirens  (Kell.)  Dudl. 


Ceanothus  L.  spp. 
Ceanothus  cuneatus  (Hook.) 

Ceanothus  foliosus  Parry 


Nutt. 


Vine  maple 
Mountain  maple 
Chamise 
Red  shank 
Service-berry 
Spikenard 
Manzanita 
Hoary  manzanita 
Hairy  manzanita 
Eastwood  manzanita 
Parry  manzanita 
Greenleaf  manzanita 
Whiteleaf  manzanita 
Sagebrush 
California  sagebrush 
Basin  sagebrush 
Coyote  bush 
Oregon  grape,  barberry 
Spice-bush 
Bush  chinkapin. 

Sierra  chinkapin 
Ceanothus,  California-lilac| 
Buck  brush, 

wedgeleaf  ceanothus 
Ceanothus 
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Ceanothus  incanus  T.  &  G. 
Ceanothus  integerrimus  H.  &  A. 
Ceanothus  leucodermis  Greene 
Ceanothus  palmeri  Trel. 
Ceanothus  prostratusBen\h. 
Ceanothus  sorediatus  H.  &  A. 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus  Esch. 
Ceanothus  velutinus  Dougl.  ex  Hook. 

Cercis  occidentalis  Torr.  ex  Gray. 

Cercocarpus  betuloides  Nutt.  ex  T.  &  G. 

Cercocarpus  ledifolius  Nutt. 

Chamaebatia  folio  losa  Be  nth. 

Chrysothamnus  Nutt.  spp. 

Clematis  ligusticifolia  Nutt.  in  T.  &  G. 

Comarostaphylis  diversifolia  (Parry)  Greene 

Cornus  L.  spp. 

Corylus  cornuta  Marsh  var.  californica  (A.DC.)  Sharp 

Fraxinus  dipetala  H.  &  A. 

Fremontia  Torr.  spp. 

Gaultheria  shallon  Pursh 

Garrya  Dougl.  spp. 

Haplopappus  Cass.  spp. 

Heteromeles  arbutifolia  M.  Roem 

Holodiscus  discolor  (Pursh)  Maxim. 

Lithocarpus  densiflorus  var.  echinoides  (R.  Br.)  Abrams 

Lonicera  ciliosa  (Pursh)  Poir. 

Lonicera  hispidula  Dougl. 

Lonicera  interrupta  Benth. 

Lonicera  involucrata  (Richards.)  Banks 

Mimulus  L.  spp. 

Myrica  californica  Cham,  and  Schlecht. 

Osmaronia  cerasiformis  (T.  &  G.)  Greene 

Philadelphus  lewisii  Pursh  ssp.  calif ornicus 

(Benth.)  Munz 
Physocarpus  Maxim,  spp. 
Prunus  emarginata  (Dougl.)  Walp. 
Prunus  ilicifolia  (Nutt.)  Walp. 
Prunus  subcordata  Benth. 
Purshia  tridental  a  (Pursh)  DC. 
Quercus  agrifolia  Nee  var.  frutescens  Engelm. 
Que  reus  dumosa  Nutt. 
Quercus  garryana  Dougl.  var.  breweri 

(Engelm.  in  Wats.) 

Quercus  garryana  Dougl.  var.  semota  Jeps. 
Rhamnus  californica  Esch. 
Rhamnus  crocea  Nutt.  in  T.  &  G.  ssp.  ilicifolia 

(Kell)  C.  B.  Wolf 
Rhamnus  purshiana  DC. 
Rhododendron  macrophyllum  D.  Don 


Coast  whitethorn 
Deer  brush 
Chaparral  whitethorn 
Ceanothus 
Squaw  carpet 
Deer  brush 
Blue  blossom 
Tobacco  brush, 
shinyleaf  ceanothus 
California  redbud 
Birchleaf  mountain-mahogany 
Curlleaf  mountain-mahogany 
Mountain  misery,  bear  clover 
Rabbit-brush 
Clematis 
Summer-holly 
Dogwood 
Hazel 

Chaparral  ash,  flowering  ash 
Flannel  bush,  fremontia 
Salal 

Silk-tassel  bush 
Golden  fleece,  haplopappus 
Toyon 

Ocean  spray,  rock  spirea 
Dwarf  tanoak,  shrub  tanoak 
Honeysuckle 
Hairy  honeysuckle 
Honeysuckle 
Twinberry 

Bush  monkey-flower 
Wax-myrtle 
Osoberry,  Indian  plum 

Mock-orange 
Ninebark 
Bitter  cherry 
Holly-leaved  cherry 
Sierra  plum 

Antelope  bush,  bitterbrush 
Shrubby  coast  live  oak 
Scrub  oak 

Brewer  oak 

Shin  oak,  Kaweah  oak 

Coffeeberry 

Holly  leaf  buckthorn 

Cascara 

Rhododendron 
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Rhododendron  occidentale  (T.  &  G.)  Gray 

Rhus  diversiloba  T.  &.  G. 

Rhus  trilobata  Nutt.  ex  T.  &  G. 

Rhus  laurina  Nutt.  in  T.  &  G. 

Ribes  L.  spp. 

Ribes  cereum  Dougl. 

Ribes  roezlii  Regel 

Rosa  L.  spp. 

Rubus  L.  spp. 

Rubus  leucodermis  Dougl.  ex.  T.  &  G. 

Rubus  ursinus  Cham.  &  Schlecht. 

Rubus  parviflorus  Nutt. 
Rubus  spectabilis  Pursh 
Sambucus  L.  spp. 
Sorbus  L.  spp. 

Symphoricarpos  Duhamel  spp. 
Symphoricarpos  mollis  Nutt.  in  T.  &  G. 
Vaccinium  ovatum  Pursh 
Vaccinium  parvifolium  Sm.  in  Rees. 
Viburnum  ellipticum  Hook. 
Vitis  californica  Benth. 


Western  azalea 

Poison-oak 

Squaw  bush 

Laurel  sumac 

Currant,  gooseberry 

Squaw  currant 

Sierra  gooseberry 

Rose 

Blackberry,  raspberry,  etc 

Blackcap  raspberry, 

western  raspberry 
Mountain  blackberry, 

creeping  blackberry 
Thimbleberry 
Salmonberry 
Elderberry 
Mountain-ash 
Snowberry 
Snowberry 

Evergreen  huckleberry 
Red  huckleberry 
Viburnum 
California  grape 
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;ndix  Most  of  the  information  in  this  report  came  from  two  major  sources: 

;es  of  Information         1.     For  National  Forest  lands,  National  Forest  Systems  (NFS)  personnel  at  the 
wentory  Metfiods  USDA  Forest  Service  Regional  Offices  (in  San  Francisco,  California;  Portland, 

Oregon;  and  Ogden,  Utah)  provided  basic  area,  volume,  and  growth  statistics 
from  their  forest  resource  inventories.  Additional  information  on  hardwood  types 
and  stand  characteristics  were  obtained  directly  from  various  people  on  the  21 
National  Forests  through  interviews  and  by  mail. 
2.     For  all  lands  other  than  National  Forests,  statistics  were  collected  by  the  Forest 
Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA)  Research  Work  Unit  at  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Research  Station.  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  collected  available  information 
on  hardwood-type  area  for  national.  State,  county,  municipal,  and  regional  parks 
through  interviews  with  people  responsible  for  management  and  planning  in 
these  parks.  For  all  other  lands,  FIA  obtained  information  directly  from  its  exten- 
sive forest  inventory  system. 

National  Forests 

National  Forest  Inventories  involved  two  steps:  (1)  From  aerial  photographs,  the  area 
of  each  National  Forest  was  classified  into  land  classes,  broad  forest  types,  stand 
size,  and  tree  density  classes.  (2)  The  second  step,  applied  only  to  timberland,  was  a 
ground  sample  used  to  determine  volumes  per  acre  within  forest  type,  stand  size, 
and  tree  density  classes  in  timberland.  The  ground  sample  consisted  of  five  points,  2 
chains  (132  feet)  apart,  arranged  in  an  L  shape.  At  each  of  the  five  points,  tree  at- 
tributes were  collected  on  a  variable-radius  plot,  and  a  seedling  count  was  made  on 
a  fixed-radius  plot. 

The  information  collected  at  each  plot  provided  the  basis  for  developing  per-acre 
volumes  by  species  and  size  class.  These  values  were  averaged  within  each  type 
and  used  to  determine  totals  for  each  National  Forest. 

Hardwoods  make  up  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  volume  on  National  Forests  and 
have  proved  even  less  significant  in  timber  sales  (hardwoods  on  National  Forests 
have  been  virtually  unmarketable).  For  these  reasons,  plus  tight  budgets  for  resource 
inventories,  hardwood  data  for  National  Forests  in  the  most  recent  forest  inventory 
were  sketchy:  Hardwood  stands  usually  were  not  identified  by  specific  type.  Broad 
group  names,  such  as  oak  woodland,  montane  hardwoods,  or  simply  "hardwoods," 
were  used  in  the  area  classification  phase  of  forest  inventories.  Furthermore,  ground 
plots  were  not  established  in  woodland  areas  in  National  Forests,  but  only  on  timber- 
land. On  timberland,  although  hardwoods  were  measured  on  ground  plots,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  determine  their  growth  or  mortality  rates. 

For  this  report,  data  deficiencies  for  National  Forests  were  handled  as  follows: 

Hardwood  types  on  National  Forest  land. 

The  hardwood  area  classification  done  by  National  Forest  Systems  is  thought  to  be 
good.  Ground  verification  showed  that  types  as  identified  on  aerial  photographs  were 
correct  85  percent  of  the  time,  and  this  included  some  specific  types  separated  within 
the  conifer  group.  Hardwoods  as  a  group  are  generally  easily  separated  from  conifers. 
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For  each  National  Forest,  the  total  reported  area  in  hardwood  types  was  accepted 
correct.  Then  personnel  fronn  each  National  Forest  were  contacted,  and  informatioi 
was  obtained  to  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  total  hardwood  area  into  specific  type: 
such  as  canyon  live  oak,  blue  oak,  and  so  forth.  The  reliability  of  this  process,  unlil 
that  of  a  statistical  sample,  cannot  be  quantified.  No  other  infornnation  is  available, 
however.  A  wealth  of  unconsolidated  information  from  the  National  Forests  was 
tapped.  Included  were  stand  examination  records,  fire  management  plans,  soil- 
vegetation  maps,  special  study  data,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  people  who  are 
familiar  with  the  vegetation  in  their  area.  For  these  reasons,  the  information  is 
thought  to  be  reliable. 

Volume  of  hardwoods  on  National  Forest  woodland. 

To  approximate  the  volume  of  hardwoods  in  woodland  areas,  the  acreage  of  each 
type  (determined  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph)  was  multiplied  by  an 
average  volume  per  acre.  The  average  volume  per  acre  by  type  was  calculated  frc 
FIA  plots  outside  National  Forests.  Where  possible,  average  volumes  were 
developed  by  geographic  area  within  type.  Volume  by  species  was  assumed  to  eq 
volume  by  type;  for  example,  the  volume  for  interior  live  oak  (species)  on  National 
Forest  woodland  shown  in  table  14 — 37  million  cubic  feet — is  the  same  as  the 
volume  shown  for  interior  live  oak  (type)  in  table  25. 

Hardwood  growth  and  mortality  on  National  Forest  timberland. 

In  the  nrost  recent  National  Forest  inventories,  although  hardwood  trees  on  timber- 
land  were  tallied  and  their  volumes  calculated,  hardwood  growth  and  mortality  wen 
not  estimated.  Growth  data  were  available  for  many  National  Forests,  based  on  tre 
remeasured  at  successive  intervals  several  years  ago,  or  increment  cores  taken  or 
sample  plots.  Mortality  rates  for  hardwoods  had  also  been  made  several  years  age 
These  growth  and  mortality  rates  were  applied  to  the  current  inventory  by  National 
Forest  to  approximate  the  current  rates  of  hardwood  growth  and  nnortality  on  timbe 
land.  Where  no  growth  or  mortality  measurements  had  been  taken,  approximations 
were  based  on  available  data  from  other  National  Forests,  or  from  FIA's  inventory  i 
side  National  Forests. 

Outside  National  Forest 

For  all  lands  except  National  Forests  and  national,  State,  county,  and  regional  part 
forest  statistics  were  obtained  by  sampling.  Cochran's  (1963)  double  sampling  for 
stratification  was  used.  The  primary  sample  consisted  of  aerial  photo  points  locatei 
as  follows:  A  computer-generated  grid  was  projected  over  the  State,  dividing  the  ai 
into  squares  0.85  mile  on  a  side.  Within  each  square,  a  random-generator  progran 
cated  one  point  and  plotted  its  location  on  a  U.S.  Geological  Sun/ey  quadrangle  m 
Each  point  was  the  center  of  an  aerial  photo  sample  plot  classified  by  owner  grouf 
and  major  land  class  (timberland,  unproductive  forest,  and  nonforest).  Timberland 
points  were  further  stratified  into  stand-volume  classes,  and  unproductive  forest  pk 
were  classified  into  broad  types,  including  oak  woodland,  chaparral,  pinyon-juniper 
and  others. 
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For  the  secondary  sample,  a  fraction  of  the  aerial  photo  plots  was  selected  on  a  sys- 
tematic grid  and  visited  on  the  ground  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  aerial  photo 
classification  and  to  obtain  detailed  information  on  trees,  other  vegetation,  and 
various  environmental  features.  For  land  class  checking,  the  grid  interval  was  3.4 
miles,  resulting  in  a  theoretical  ratio  of  1  ground  plot  to  16  photo  plots.  Ground  plots 
in  timberland  were  established  on  the  3.4-mile  grid.  In  unproductive  forest  including 
oak  woodland,  ground  plots  on  every  other  grid  location  (6.8  miles)  were  established. 

Access  was  denied  crews  by  landowners  on  about  2  percent  of  the  plots  on  the  grid; 
substitute  plots  were  then  selected  from  nearby  photo  plots. 

Plots  consisted  of  five  (in  a  few  cases,  three)  subplots  distributed  over  a  5-acre  area. 
At  each  subplot,  trees  7  inches  and  larger  were  tallied  on  a  variable-radius  plot  with 
an  outer  fixed  limit  of  55.8  feet  (0.22  acre).  Trees  smaller  than  7  inches  were  tallied 
on  a  10.8-foot-radius  plot  (0.0084  acre).  Ground  vegetation  was  tallied  on  a  16.4-foot- 
radius  plot  (0.019  acre).  Detailed  measurements  were  taken  on  all  trees  and  used 
along  with  volume  equations  developed  for  California  hardwoods  to  calculate  tree 
and  stand  volume.  Shrubs  and  woody  vines  were  recorded  by  species,  height,  stage 
of  development,  and  percent  cover.  Herbaceous  plants  were  recorded  by  group 
(forbs,  grasses,  ferns,  and  mosslike  plants),  height,  and  percent  cover.  The  major 
(most  abundant)  herbaceous  plants  were  also  recorded  by  species.  Ground  vegeta- 
tion information  was  used  in  stand  descriptions  and  will  be  used  in  wildlife  habitat 
analyses. 

Some  of  the  plot  locations  in  timberland  had  been  established  in  previous  inventories 
and  were  remeasured  to  determine  growth  and  mortality  rates.  Regression  estimators 
of  growth  and  mortality  developed  from  these  plots  were  applied  to  all  trees  tallied  in 
the  inventory  to  estimate  total  growth  and  mortality.  Tree  and  stand  characteristics 
and  environmental  factors  were  used  as  variables  in  the  growth  and  mortality  es- 
timators. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  number  of  photo  plots  and  ground  plots  out- 
side National  Forests  by  category,  in  the  statewide  forest  inventory: 

Number 
Aerial  photo  sample  points: 

Total  aerial  photo  sample  points  85,174 

Aerial  photo  sample  points  in  forest 

(excluding  chaparral)  37,799 

Aerial  photo  sample  points  in  chaparral  10,215 

Aerial  photo  sample  points  in  chaparral 

with  scattered  hardwood  trees  2,169 

Nonforest  aerial  photo  sample  points  with 

scattered  hardwood  trees  3,455 

Ground  plots: 
Total  plots  examined  to  verify  land  class  5,048 

Plots  in  forest  examined  to  verify  land  class  2,832 

Plots  with  tree  and  vegetation  tally  1 ,457 

Plots  with  hardwoods  present  1 ,033 

Remeasured  or  reclassified  plots  (originally 

established  or  classified  in  previous  inventory): 
Remeasured  plots  in  timberland  557 

Reclassified  plots  in  oak  woodland  379 

Reclassified  plots  in  chaparral,  pinyon-juniper,  and 

other  types,  including  nonforest  841 

Total  remeasured  and  reclassified  plots  1 ,777 


Reliability  of  Hardwood        Data  From  National  Forests 
Area  and  Volume  Data 


Area  of  forest  land  by  broad  type  was  determined  by  mapping  technique  and,  hence 
has  no  sampling  error.  A  check  of  the  classification  for  two  National  Forests  deter- 
mined that  the  strata  were  accurately  defined  for  type  85  percent  of  the  time  (see 
"Sources  of  Information  and  Inventory  Methods"). 
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Timber  inventories  in  National  Forests  were  designed  to  estimate  total  growing  stock 
volume  within  a  ±1 0-percent  confidence  band  at  the  68-percent  probability  level.  The 
confidence  band  for  components  of  the  inventory — hardwoods,  for  example — would 
be  wider.  Confidence  bands  were  not  determined  for  the  total  hardwood  volume  on 
National  Forests  but  are  assumed  to  be  comparable,  on  a  statewide  basis,  with  those 
for  lands  outside  National  Forest  (see  next  section).'^ 

Data  From  Outside  National  Forests 

For  lands  outside  National  Forests,  hardwood  area  and  volume  statistics  are  based 
on  sampling  and  are  subject  to  sampling  error.  Tables  60  and  61  show  the  total  area 
of  hardwood  types  and  total  volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  with  their  associated 
confidence  intervals  (68-percent  probability). 


^    For  more  information,  contact  USDA  Forest  Service;  Pacific  Southwest 
Region,  630  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111;  Intermountain 
Region,  324  25th  Street,  Ogden,  UT  84401;  or  Pacific  Northwest  Region, 
319  SW  Pine  Street.  P.O.  Box  3623,  Portland  OR  97208 
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Confidence  intervals  vary  with  both  size  of  the  estimate  and  variance  of  the  item 
being  estimated.  Total  hardwood  area  is  based  on  the  aerial  photo  sample  as  ad- 
justed by  field  checking.  Statistics  on  hardwood  types,  stand  density,  and  volume  are 
based  on  the  double  sample  of  photo  and  field  plots. 

The  confidence  intervals  for  subsets  of  data  are  usually  broader  than  those  for  totals, 
as  can  be  seen  in  tables  60  and  61 .  For  example,  the  statewide  estimate  of  area  in 
hardwood  types  on  woodland  has  a  2.0-percent  confidence  interval,  whereas  the 
resource  area  estimates  have  confidence  intervals  that  range  from  3.3  to  8.9  percent. 
Confidence  intervals  for  individual  cells  in  resource  tables  may  be  as  high  as  100  per- 
cent. This  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  list  of  selected  volume  estimates  taken 
from  table  46  (confidence  intervals  for  detailed  statistics  are  not  Included  in  this 
report  but  are  available  on  request). 


Item Volume      Confidence  interval 


All  species,  total  volume 

Blue  oak,  total  volume 

Coast  live  oak,  total  volume 

Canyon  live  oak,  total  volume 

Oregon  white  oak,  volume  in  9.0-  to  10.9-inch  trees 

Pacific  madrone,  volume  in  1 1 .0-  to  12.9-inch  trees 

Interior  live  oak,  volume  in  13.0-  to  14.9-inch  trees 

California  black  oak,  volume  in  13.0-  to  14.9-inch  trees 

Valley  oak,  volume  in  21.0-  to  28.9-inch  trees 

Eucalyptus,  volume  in  21 .0-  to  28.9-inch  trees 

nition  of  Terms  Basal  area— The  cross-sectional  area  of  a  tree  stem,  measured  at  breast  height. 

Chaparral — Areas  covered  with  heavily  branched  dwarf  trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
evergreen,  the  crown  canopy  of  which  at  maturity  usually  covers  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  ground.  The  principal  genera  are  Adenostoma,  Arctostaphylos, 
Ceanothus,  Cercocarpus,  Garry  a,  and  Quercus.  Areas  In  which  the  predominant 
cover  is  Artemisia,  Gutierrezia,  Opuntia,  Salvia,  or  semidesert  species  are  considered 
nonforest. 

Cull  trees — Live  trees  that  are  more  than  75  percent  defective  and  are  unlikely  to  be- 
come growing  stock. 

Cull  trees,  rotten — Cull  trees  with  defect  caused  primarily  by  rot. 

Cull  trees,  sound — Trees  with  defect  caused  primarily  by  poor  form. 

Diameter  class — A  classification  of  trees  based  on  diameter  outside  the  bark 
measured  at  breast  height,  4-1/2  feet  above  the  ground.  D.b.h.  is  the  common  ab- 
breviation for  "diameter  at  breast  height." 
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(Million 

(  Million 

cubic 

cubic 

feet) 

feet) 

(Percent) 

4,019 

±  421 

10.5 

1.000 

±  131 

13.1 

702 

±  213 

30.3 

385 

±  145 

37.7 

110 

±    55 

50.0 

61 

±    33 

54.0 

60 

±    30 

50.0 

26 

±     12 

30.0 

30 

±    22 

73.0 

8 

±       8 

100.0 

Forest  land — Land  at  least  10  percent  covered  by  crowns  of  live  trees,  or  land 
formerly  fiaving  such  tree  cover  and  not  currently  developed  for  nonforest  use.  Tfit 
minimum  area  of  forest  recognized  is  1  acre.  Strips  of  forest  must  be  at  least  120 
feet  wide  to  qualify  as  forest  land. 

Forest  land,  administratively  withdrawn — National  Forest  lands  withdrawn  from 
resource  management  and  utilization  by  local  administrative  order  (but  not  by  state 
or  ordinance).  j 

Forest  land,  deferred— National  Forest  land  that  was  under  study  for  wilderness  \ 
designation  at  the  time  the  information  for  this  report  was  collected.  Most  of  this  la 
was  in  fact  dedicated  as  wilderness  in  the  October  1984  California  Wilderness  Bill. 

Forest  land,  reserved — Forest  land  withdrawn  from  forest  management  through 
statute  or  ordinance.  Included  are  National  Forest  wilderness;  National,  State,  and 
county  parks;  and  other  reservations. 

Forest  types — Types  are  based  on  the  present  cover  of  live  trees,  regardless  of  tl 
site's  potential.  Stands  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  cover  is  in  live  conifer 
trees  are  classed  as  softwood  types.  Stands  with  a  majority  of  the  cover  in  live 
hardwood  trees  are  classed  as  hardwood  types.  Within  these  two  groups,  the  in- 
dividual forest  type  is  determined  by  plurality  of  species,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mixed-conifer  type.  Mixed  conifer  includes  stands  containing  two  or  more  of  the  fol 
lowing  species  when  no  single  species  makes  up  80  percent  of  the  cover:  Douglas 
fir,  white  fir,  red  fir,  ponderosa  pine,  Jeffrey  pine,  sugar  pine,  and  incense-cedar. 

Gross  annual  growth — The  increase  in  volume  of  trees  during  a  specified  year. 
Components  of  gross  annual  growth  of  trees:  (1)  the  increment  in  sound  volume  ol 
trees  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  specified  year  and  surviving  to  the  year's  end,  p 
(2)  the  sound  volume  of  trees  becoming  sawtimber  or  poletimber  size  during  the  yi 

Growing-stock  trees — All  live  trees  with  the  exception  of  cull  trees. 

Growing-stock  volume — Net  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  live  sawtimber  and  poletimbf 
growing-stock  trees  from  a  1-foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch  top  (of  central  stem) 
outside  the  bark.  Net  volume  equals  gross  volume  less  deduction  for  rot  and  missii 
bole  sections. 

Hardwoods — ^Trees  that  are  angiosperms,  usually  broad  leaved. 

Industrial  wood— All  commercial  roundwood  products  except  fuelwood.  Roundwoc 
includes  logs  or  bolts  that  are  in  straight  sections  at  least  8  feet  long  in  hardwoods 
and  12  feet  long  in  softwoods. 

Land  class — A  classification  of  land  by  major  use.  The  minimum  area  for  classifica 
tion  is  1  acre. 

Mortality— Volume  of  sound  wood  in  growing-stock  trees  that  died  from,  natural 
causes  during  a  specified  period. 
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National  Forest  lands — Federal  lands  that  have  been  designated  by  Executive  order 
or  statute  as  National  Forest  or  purchase  units  and  other  lands  under  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  Forest  Service,  including  experimental  areas  and  Bankhead-Jones  Title  III 
lands. 

Nonforest  land — Land  that  has  never  supported  forests  or  was  formerly  forested 
and  is  currently  developed  for  nonforest  use.  Included  are  lands  used  for  agricultural 
crops,  Christmas  tree  farms,  pasture,  residential  areas,  improved  roads,  operating  rail- 
roads and  their  right-of-way  clearings,  powerline  and  pipeline  clearings,  streams 
more  than  30  feet  wide,  and  1-  to  40-acre  areas  of  water  classified  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  land.  If  intermingled  in  forest  areas,  unimproved  roads  and  other  non- 
forest strips  must  be  more  than  120  feet  wide,  and  clearings  or  other  areas  must  be 
1  acre  or  larger  to  qualify  as  nonforest  land. 

Nonstocked  areas — In  mapped  areas,  timberland  with  less  than  10-percent  crown 
cover;  in  sampled  areas,  forest  land  with  no  tally  trees  on  four  or  five  of  five  subplots 
or  three  of  three  subplots. 

Other  public  lands — Lands  administered  by  public  agencies  other  than  the  USDA 
Forest  Sen/ice. 

Poletimber  stands — In  National  Forests,  stands  with  less  than  10-percent  crown 
cover  in  sawtimber-size  trees  and  more  than  10-percent  crown  cover  in  smaller  trees, 
the  predominance  of  which  have  crowns  6  to  12  feet  in  diameter.  Outside  National 
Forests,  stands  with  a  mean  diameter  (weighted  by  basal  area)  from  5.0  to  9.0 
inches,  if  softwood,  and  from  5.0  to  1 1 .0  inches,  if  hardwood. 

Poletimber  trees — Live  trees  at  least  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  but  smaller  than  sawtimber 
size,  and  of  good  form  and  vigor. 

Productive  forest — Forest  land  capable  of  producing  20  cubic  feet  or  more  per  acre 
per  year  in  continuous  crops  of  industrial  wood. 

Regeneration  categories— 

Nonstocked:  forest  land  with  no  seedling-  or  sapling-size  trees  onfive  of  five  subplots, 
or  three  of  three  subplots. 

Lightly  stocked:  forest  land  with  one  or  more  seedling-  or  sapling-size  trees  on  one  or 
two  of  five  subplots  or  one  of  three  subplots. 

Moderately  stocked:  forest  land  with  one  or  more  seedling-  or  sapling-size  trees  on 
three  or  four  of  five  subplots  or  two  of  three  subplots. 

Well  stocked:  forest  land  with  one  or  more  seedling-  or  sapling-size  trees  on  all  sub- 
plots. 
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Seedling  stocking  was  rated  independently  from  sapling  stocking,  nnainly  because 
hardwood  saplings  in  California  are  often  several  decades  older  than  seedlings.  The 
presence  of  saplings  indicates  past  success  in  regeneration  and  is  some  assurance 
of  continuity  in  forest  cover.  The  presence  of  seedlings  is  evidence  that  the  reforests 
tion  process  has  begun  but  does  not  always  mean  that  the  area  has  been 
regenerated,  fviany  seedlings  do  not  survive. 

Sapling  and  seedling  stands— In  National  Forests,  stands  with  less  than  10-percet 
crown  cover  in  sawtimber-size  trees  and  more  than  10-percent  crown  cover  in 
smaller  trees,  the  predominance  of  which  have  crowns  less  than  5  feet  in  diameter. 
Outside  National  Forests,  stands  with  a  mean  diameter  (weighted  by  basal  area)  les 
than  5.0  inches. 

Sapling-  and  seedling-size  trees — Live  trees  less  than  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  Sapling 
are  1.0  inch  to  4.9  inches  in  d.b.h.,  and  seedlings  are  less  than  1.0  inch  in  d.b.h.  bu 
at  least  6.0  inches  tall.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  a  sapling-  or 
seedling-size  tree  had  originated  from  a  seed  or  was  a  sprout. 

Saw-log  portion — The  bole  of  sawtimber  trees  between  the  stump  and  the  saw-log 
top,  For  hardwoods,  the  saw-log  top  is  at  the  point  where  the  stem  diameter  is  8 
inches  inside  bark. 

Sawtimber  stands — In  National  Forests,  stands  with  10-percent  or  more  crown  | 
cover,  and  most  trees  have  crowns  13  or  more  feet  in  diameter.  Outside  National  ' 
Forests,  stands  with  a  mean  diameter  (weighted  by  basal  area)  at  least  9.0  inches  ii 
d.b.h.,  if  softwood,  and  at  least  11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.,  if  hardwood. 

Sawtimber  trees— Live  softwood  trees  at  least  9.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  hardwood 
trees  at  least  11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  At  least  25  percent  of  the  board-foot  volume  in  a 
sawtimber  tree  must  be  free  from  defect.  Softwood  trees  must  contain  at  least  one 
12-foot  saw  log  with  a  top  diameter  of  not  less  than  6  inches  inside  bark;  hardwood 
trees  must  contain  at  least  one  8-foot  saw  log  with  a  top  diameter  of  not  less  than  8 
inches  inside  bark.  Small  sawtimber  trees  are  less  than  20.9  inches  in  d.b.h.,  and 
large  sawtimber  trees  are  21.0  inches  and  larger. 

Softwoods — Coniferous  trees,  usually  evergreen,  with  needles  or  scalelike  leaves. 
Also  referred  to  as  conifers. 

Timber  harvest — Volume  of  roundwood  removed  from  forest  land  for  products. 

Timberland  (productive  forest)— Forest  land  capable  of  producing  20  cubic  feet  or 
more  per  acre  (productive  forest)  per  year  of  industrial  wood,  and  not  withdrawn  by 
statute,  ordinance,  or  administrative  order  from  timber  utilization. 

Unproductive  forest — Forest  land  incapable  of  producing  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per 
year  of  industrial  wood.  Included  are  woodland  and  chaparral. 

Upper-stem  portion— The  bole  of  sawtimber  trees  above  the  saw-log  top— 7.0 
inches  outside  bark  for  softwoods  and  9.0  inches  outside  bark  for  hardwoods — to  a 
minimum  top  diameter  of  4.0  inches  outside  bark,  or  to  the  point  where  the  central 
stem  breaks  into  limbs. 
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Woodland — Forest  land  incapable  of  producing  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  of  in- 
dustrial wood  because  of  adverse  site  conditions  suchi  as  sterile  soils,  dry  climate, 
poor  drainage,  fiighi  elevation,  steepness,  or  rockiness.  Included  are  some  oak  wood- 
lands with  relatively  high  productivity  of  total  biomass,  which  will  not  produce  20 
cubic  feet  of  industrial  wood  because  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  trees. 
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Tables 


Table  5— Area  of  hardwood  forest  types  on  timberland 
and  woodland  by  resource  area  and  county,  California, 
January  1, 1985- 


Area  of  hardwood 

Area  of  hardwood 

Resource  area 

types  on 

types  on 

Total   area  of 

and  county 

timberland 

woodland 

hardwood  types 

Thousand  acres 

North  coast: 

Oe1    fiorte 

46 

7 

53 

Humboldt 

570 

93 

663 

tlondocino 

53G 

200 

815 

SoMoiiia 

163 

177 

340 

Total 

1.315 

557 

1,872 

Central    coast: 

Alancrta 

-- 

82 

82 

Contra  Costa 

2/ 

55 

55 

flarin 

-- 

36 

36 

Monterey 

10 

545 

555 

San  Benito 

9 

189 

19U 

San  Luis  Obispo 

-- 

329 

329 

San  llateo 

19 

9 

28 

Santa   Barbara 

-- 

164 

164 

Santa   Clara 

19 

242 

261 

Santa  Cruz 

41 

4 

45 

Solano 

— 

29 

29 

Ventura 

- 

110 

110 

Total 

98 

1  ,794 

1  ,892 

IJortliern   interior: 

Lassen 

11 

8 

19 

Ilodoc 

-. 

11 

11 

Shasta 

212 

351 

563 

Siskiyou 

55 

203 

258 

Tr  i  n  i  ty 

136 

160 

296 

Total 

414 

733 

1  ,147 

Sacrar.iento: 

Cutte 

67 

137 

204 

Colusa 

— 

111 

111 

Cldorado 

58 

154 

212 

Glenn 

-- 

82 

82 

Lake 

23 

138 

161 

Napa 

23 

141 

164 

Nevada 

15 

85 

100 

Placer 

25 

101 

126 

Plumas 

43 

18 

61 

Sdcrai.ieiito 

-- 

13 

13 

Sierra 

2/ 

9 

9 

Sutter 

.. 

13 

13 

Tehama 

10 

535 

545 

Yolo 

-- 

80 

80 

Yuba 

24 

65 

89 

Total 

2U8 

1,682 

1,970 

San   Joaquin  and 

southern   Cal i  fornia; 

Alpine 

— 

1 

1 

Ai:ia  dor 

12 

76 

88 

Calaveras 

25 

168 

193 

Fresno 

4 

292 

296 

Inyo      ^ 

-- 

3 

3 

Kern 

19 

500 

519 

Kinys 

-- 

6 

6 

Los  Angeles 

2/ 

57 

57 

Madera 

7 

229 

236 

Mariposa 

4 

215 

219 

Merced 

— 

50 

50 

Mono 



13 

13 

Orange 

-- 

12 

12 

Riverside 

— 

78 

78 

San   Bernardino 

— 

104 

104 

San  Diego 

— 

106 

106 

San  Joaquin 

— 

22 

22 

Stanislaus 

— 

122 

122 

Tulare 

30 

393 

437 

Tuolumne 

25 

134 

159 

Total 

135 

2,586 

2.721 

All   resource   areas 

2,250 

7,352 

9,602 

—   =  none   found. 

1_/   Totals  niay   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

2/  Less  than  500  acres. 
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able  6— Area  of  hardwood  forest  types  by  county,  land  class,  and  owner,  California, 
anuaryl, 


1985^' 


Tir.iberl  an 

d 

Uoodlan 

d 

Unreserved 

Reserved 

Unreserved 

Reserved 

Total 

Outside 

Ou tsi  de 

Outside 

Ou  ts  i  de 

tiinberland 

National 

National 

National 

National 

Total 

National 

National 

National 

National 

Total 

and 

jnty 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

tir.iberl  and 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

woodl  and 

woodland 

iHieda 

.- 

.. 

.- 

-. 

.. 

_. 

69 

.. 

13 

32 

02 

n'ne 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

2/ 

-- 

1 

1 

idor 

2/ 

12 

-- 

-- 

12 

2 

71 

~2 

1 

76 

88 

:te 

7 

GU 

2/ 

-- 

67 

5 

130 

1 

1 

137 

204 

averas 

2 

23 

?/ 

-- 

25 

2 

166 

2/ 

— 

163 

193 

usa 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

9 

101 

-1 

— 

111 

111 

itra   Costa 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

2/ 

— 

41 

— 

14 

55 

55 

Nor  te 

5 

39 

1 

-- 

JTG 

6 

— 

1 

.- 

7 

53 

Dorado 

4 

53 

1 

2/ 

53 

12 

124 

2 

16 

154 

212 

;siio 

4 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

55 

211 

4 

22 

292 

296 

!nn 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

23 

57 

2 

.- 

82 

82 

iboldt 

7 

552 

2/ 

11 

570 

3 

84 

2/ 

1 

93 

663 

10 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

-- 

n 

-- 

3 

3 

•n 

7 

12 

-- 

-- 

19 

90 

409 

1 

-- 

500 

519 

IJS 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

6 

-- 

-- 

6 

6 

-e 

-- 

23 

-- 

-- 

23 

33 

102 

3 

— 

138 

161 

5sen 

3 

8 

-- 

-- 

11 

5 

2 

-- 

1 

3 

19 

;  An.jcles 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

2/ 

14 

22 

11 

10 

57 

57 

Jera 

1 

G 

-- 

-- 

"7 

27 

202 

2/ 

— 

229 

236 

-in 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 



30 



6 

36 

36 

-iposa 

4 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

15 

200 

-- 

— 

215 

219 

idocino 

-- 

G3G 

-- 

2/ 

536 

26 

253 

1 

— 

280 

816 

-ced 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

47 

-- 

3 

50 

50 

Joe 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

7 

2/ 

4 

-- 

11 

11 

no 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

11 

2/ 

2 

-- 

13 

13 

iterey 

-. 

9 

_- 

1 

10 

57 

369 

111 

8 

545 

555 

pa 

-- 

23 

-- 

2/ 

23 

-- 

140 

-- 

1 

141 

164 

/ada 

-- 

15 

-- 

-- 

15 

4 

31 

-- 

— 

85 

100 

ange 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3 

8 

-- 

1 

12 

12 

icer 

1 

23 

1 

-- 

25 

21 

60 

6 

14 

101 

126 

jr.ias 

12 

30 

1 

-- 

43 

14 

3 

1 

-- 

18 

61 

/ersi  de 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

37 

19 

21 

1 

78 

78 

:ranento 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

13 

-- 

-- 

13 

13 

n  Beni  to 

-- 

9 

-- 

-- 

9 

-- 

135 

-- 

4 

189 

198 

n  Bernardino 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

85 

11 

7 

1 

104 

104 

n  01  ego 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

13 

83 

3 

7 

106 

106 

n   Joaquin 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

21 

-- 

1 

22 

22 

1  Luis  Oblsuo 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

28 

296 

-- 

5 

329 

329 

n  llateo 

-- 

19 

-- 

-- 

19 

-- 

2 

-- 

7 

9 

28 

nta   Barbara 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

12 

131 

19 

2 

164 

164 

ita  Clara 

-- 

19 

-- 

-- 

19 

-- 

209 

-- 

33 

242 

261 

nta   Cruz 

-- 

38 

-- 

u 

41 

-- 

2 

-- 

2 

4 

45 

asta 

42 

170 

-- 

2/ 

212 

57 

235 

2/ 

9 

351 

563 

erra 

2/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

8 

1 

-- 

-- 

9 

9 

skiyou 

r? 

34 

4 

-- 

5"5 

97 

103 

3 

— 

203 

258 

lano 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

29 

-- 

2/ 

29 

29 

lona 

-- 

163 

-- 

-- 

153 

-- 

168 

-- 

9 

177 

340 

anislaus 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

103 

-- 

19 

122 

122 

tter 
lama 

-- 

.- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

13 

-- 

-- 

13 

13 

1 

7 

2 

-- 

10 

42 

467 

26 

2/ 

535 

545 

inity 

25 

110 

1 

-- 

136 

60 

71 

29 

-- 

160 

296 

lare 

21 

18 

2/ 

-- 

39 

67 

300 

11 

20 

398 

437 

3lunne 

19 

6 

?/ 

-. 

25 

27 

107 

2/ 

2/ 

134 

159 

ntura 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

82 

26 

-- 

"2 

110 

no 

lo 

-- 

-. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

79 

-- 

1 

SO 

80 

}a 

1    counties 

1 

23 

2/ 

-- 

24 

1 

64 

-- 

-- 

65 

89 

1C4 

2,040 

11 

15 

2,250 

1  ,068 

5,776 

273 

235 

7,352 

9,602 

=  none   found. 

Totals  nay   disagree  with  otiier    tables  because  of  rounding. 

Less   tlian  500  acres . 
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Table  7— Area  of  hardwood  forest 
types  by  county,  as  estimated  in 
1985  and  1945,  California^'  - 


County 

1985 

1945 

Di  f ference 

Alan^da 

82 

77 

*5 

Alpine 

1 

1 

0 

Ana dor 

08 

122 

-34 

Butte 

204 

225 

-21 

Calaveras 

193 

272 

-79 

Co1 usa 

111 

147 

-36 

Contra  Costa 

55 

54 

♦  1 

Ocl   Hortc 

53 

37 

+  16 

El    Dorado 

212 

208 

♦  4 

Fresno 

296 

365 

-69 

Glenn 

82 

147 

-65 

Hupboldt 

663 

216 

♦447 

Inyo 

3 

trace 

+3 

Kern 

519 

612 

-93 

Kings 

6 

7 

-I 

Lake 

161 

161 

0 

Lassen 

19 

2 

*17 

Los   Angeles 

57 

93 

-36 

Madera 

236 

271 

-35 

Marin 

36 

57 

-21 

Mariposa 

219 

278 

-59 

Mendocino 

816 

596 

+220 

Merced 

50 

61 

-11 

Modoc 

11 

2 

+9 

Mono 

13 

1 

+  12 

Monterey 

555 

566 

-n 

Napa 

164 

205 

-41 

Nevada 

100 

122 

-22 

Orange 

12 

17 

-5 

Placer 

126 

186 

-60 

Plumas 

61 

62 

-1 

R  i  V  er  s  i  de 

78 

31 

3/+47 

Sacramento 

13 

35 

-22 

San  Benito 

198 

238 

■,,-''° 

San   Bernardino 

104 

35 

1^69 

San  Oicgo 

106 

109 

y-3 

San  Joaquin 

22 

30 

-8 

San  Luis  Obispo 

329 

448 

-119 

San  Mateo 

28 

33 

-5 

Santa   Barbara 

164 

286 

-122 

Santa  Clara 

261 

276 

-15 

Santa  Cruz 

45 

35 

+10 

Shasta 

563 

528 

+35 

Sierra 

9 

27 

-10 

Sisk  iyou 

258 

275 

-17 

Solano 

29 

37 

-8 

Sonoma 

340 

315 

+25 

Stanislaus 

122 

118 

+4 

Sutter 

13 

21 

-8 

Tehama 

545 

712 

-167 

Tr  i  n  i  ty 

296 

269 

+27 

Tul are 

437 

444 

-7 

Tuolui.re 

159 

275 

-116 

Ventura 

110 

82 

1/+28 

Yolo 

80 

90 

-10 

Yuba 

89 

109 

-20 

All    counties 

9,602 

10,027 

-425 

]_/  1945  estii;iates    from  Wieslander  and  Jensen    (1946). 

2^/  Totals  nay  disagree  v/ith  other   tables  because  of 
rounding. 

3/   Heal   change   in  hardwood  area    in   these  counties 
Ts  masked  by  definitional    and  procedural   changes   in 
National    Forest   inventories  between   1945  and  19B5. 
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able  8 — Area  of  hardwood  forest  by  forest  type,  land  class,  and  owner,  California,  January  l,  1985- 


1/ 


National   Otner 
Forest     puDlic   Private   Total 


liational   Otnsr 
rorest     purilic   Private   Total 


National     Other 
rorest     puolic   Private   Total 


fJational    Otner 
Forest     puBlic   Private  Total 


national   Other 
Forest     public   Private   Total 


k  group: 
Coast  live  oak 
Canyon   1 ive  oak 

Interior   1 i ve  oak 
Cal 1 fornia  plack   oak 
Oregon  wmte  oak 
Valley   oak 
Blue   oak   £/ 
Enoelmann  oak 
Unclassifiea 


— 

39 

39 

57 

233 

34' 

.- 

52 

53 

48 

427 

533 

U 

76 

96 

Thousand  acres 


57 
301 

70 
146 

37 

3/ 
3J8 


■96 
33 
63 
27 
39 
39 

293 


617 
375 
666 
112 
230 
227 
2,180 
35 


770 
709 
804 
285 
356 
266 
2,321 
39 


45 
130 


76 

95 

656 

828 

423 

90 

603 

1,121 

33 

63 

728 

884 

280 

75 

539 

894 

47 

35 

356 

458 

3/ 

39 

235 

274 

353 

338 

2,180 

2.911 

4 

-. 

35 

39 

0 

180 

3/ 

180 

Total 


4,492       6,050 


1,311 


noaK   group; 
Alcer 
Asoen 

Cottonwood   5/ 
Bi  gieaf  r,asT"e 
California  Suc<:eye 
Giant  c:iinlcaoin 
Pacific  naorone 
Cal ifornia-laurel 
Tanoak: 
eucalyptus 


42  42 

3/ 

7  "9 

22  22 


1  -  --  1 

5  19  127  151 

3/  --  71  71 

"7  43  743  793 


3/ 

'/  3/ 

3/ 


60 
208 


32 
37 
60 
208 


244 
93 
25 
96 


3/ 

3/ 

42 

4? 

10 

1/ 

.. 

40 

11 

"7 

40 

53 

3/ 

.- 

S2 

S2 

-- 

200 

208 

118 

79 

265 

462 

3/ 

60 

104 

164 

S9 

59 

743 

861 

-- 

3/ 

96 

96 

Total 
II   classes 


15 

134 


62        1,012       1,089 
133       1,557       2,224 


17  107         120  563  795  106  7  V         113 

28         1,070         715       5,060       6,845  274  232  3/         505 


229         205        1,530     2,014 
,540     1,146       6,917     9,503 


-    ■   none    found. 

/  Totals  nay  Be  off  or  disagree  witJi  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 

/  Reserved   includes  National   Forest  deferred  and  acninistratively  Hitndrawn. 

/  Less   than  500  acres. 

/   Incluoes   457.000  acres  of  Digger   pine   type  wi  t.*i  blue  oat  present  on  ot-ier   public  and  private  owners. 

/   Includes  riparian   forest  types. 


able  9— Area  of  hardwood  forest  by  forest  type,  land  class,  and  owner,  north  coast  resource  area, 


1/ 


alifornia,  January  1, 1985- 


national   Other 
Forest     puolic  Private  Total 


National  OtJier 
Forest     public  Private  Total 


National   Otier 
Forest     public  Private  Total 


National   Ofier  National   Other 

Forest     public  Private  Total       Forest     puolic  Private  Total 


c   group; 
toast  1  we  oaK 
Canyon   1 ive  oaK 
'intsrior  live  oak 
California  blacn   oak 
bregon  wnite  oak 
j/alley  oak 
31ue  oak      . 
Jnclassified  oaks 

Total 

leak  group; 
ilder 

Cottonwood  4/ 
Jigleaf  napTe 
California  buckeye 
facific  ™drane 
Cal i  fornia-laurel 
Tanoak 
I 


.. 

14 

14 

20 

72 

94 

._ 

25 

25 

13 

112 

126 

16 

55 

72 

— 

3 

3 

Thousand 

acres 

39 

39 

13 

39 

52 

-, 

39 

39 

11 

39 

50 

5          39 

116 

160 

39 

39 

73 

2 

-- 

2 

19  1 01 

61 

43  532 


122 

61 

732 


3/  3/ 

T9  -- 

31  3/ 


.. 

.. 

53 

53 

16 

20 

111 

147 

-- 

— 

64 

64 

13 

13 

151 

177 

55 

171 

232 

-- 

39 

47 

86 

-- 

.- 

2 

— 

9 

3/ 

9 

3/ 

3/ 

20 

20 

7. 

-1 

7 

3 

3/ 

.. 

22 

22 

.. 

.. 

39 

39 

6 

19 

178 

203 

3/ 



61 

61 

n 

55 

682 

750 

Total 

9 

62 

893 

964 

1 

12 

13 

9 

-- 

116 

125 

3_/ 

1 

-- 

1 

19 

75 

1,009 

1,103 

species 

13 

111 

1,179 

1 

303 

1 

12 

13 

40 

73 

427 

545 

2 

10 

y 

12 

56 

211 

1.60« 

1,873 

•  none  found. 

Touls  My  be 

off 

or  dis^ 

gree 

with 

other   ta 

bles  because  of 

rounding. 

Reserved  incK 

des 

Nation; 

1   Forest 

deferred 

and 

admin 

strati 

vely  withdrawn. 

Less  than  500 

acres. 

Includes  ripar 

ian 

forest 

types 
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Table  10 — Area  of  hardwood  forest  by  forest  type,  land  class,  and  owner,  central  coast  resource  area, 
California,  January  1, 1985- 


Tiroer 

Una 

Woodland 

2/ 

2/ 

Unrese- 

■vec 

Reserves" 

Unreserved 

Reserved 

Total 

National 

Ot^er 

Natl 

ional 

Ouier 

National 

Otner 

National 

Other 

National 

Otner 

Forest  type 

rorest 

pulslic 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

puoltc  Private 

ToUl 

rorest 

public 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

puDi 1C 

Pr 

ivate 

Total 

Forest 

puolic 

Privj 

Thousand 

acres 

Odk  ^rouo: 

Cois:  live  oak 

— 

" 

23 

25 

— 

.. 

— 

39 

$1 

544 

644 

10 

— 

.. 

18 

57 

61 

5( 

Canyon   1  ive  oalc 

-- 

-- 

15 

15 

-- 

-- 

-- 

9 

-- 

.. 

9 

15 

.. 

.. 

15 

24 

.. 

1 

Interior   live  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

.. 

60 

60 

.- 

.. 

_ 

.. 

.. 

( 

Valley  oak 

-- 

.. 

.. 

-- 

-. 

-. 

.- 

.. 

-- 

121 

121 



._ 

■  .. 

.. 

.. 



i; 

Blue  oak   S/ 

" 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

.. 

— 

35 

60 

303 

448 

6 

45 

.. 

51 

91 

105 

3( 

UnciassifTea  oaks 

-- 

-- 

-- 

" 

" 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-■ 

" 

-- 

-- 

49 

-- 

49 

49 

Total 

-- 

-- 

40 

10 

-- 

.. 

-- 

133 

121 

1,028 

1.282 

39 

94 

- 

133 

172 

215 

1.01 

Nonoak  orous; 

Cottonwood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

.. 

-. 

-. 

-_ 

.. 

.. 

_. 

2 

._ 

2 

_. 

2 

?ac; fie  naOrone 

-- 

-- 

19 

19 

.- 

— 

— 

34 

60 

61 

155 

66 

.. 

66 

100 

60 

California-laurel 

-- 

-- 

10 

10 

- 

4/ 

4/ 

-- 

60 

-, 

60 

.- 

., 

__ 

_. 

60 

Tanoak 

— 

-- 

25 

25 

— 

4 

4 

12 

.- 

.- 

12 

25 

-. 

.. 

25 

37 

4 

Eucalyptus 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

61 

61 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

-- 

-- 

54 

54 

-- 

4 

4 

46 

120 

122 

283 

91 

2 

- 

93 

137 

126 

1 

All  soecies 

-- 

-- 

94 

94 

-- 

4 

4 

179 

241 

1.150 

1.570 

no 

96 

-- 

226 

309 

341 

1.2' 

"   •  none   found. 

1/  Totals  may  be  off  or  disagree  wiui  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

2/  Reserved  includes  National   Forest  deferred  and  adninistratively  wiuidrawn. 

V  Includes   122.000  acres  of  Digger  pine   type   in  otner  public  and  private  owners  with  blue  oak   present. 

1/  Less  tnan  500  acres. 


Table  11— Area  of  hardwood  forest  by  forest  type,  land  class,  and  owner,  northern  interior  resource  area 
California,  January  1, 1985- 


TifTderl 

and 

lloodl 

and 

Total 

Unreser 

ved 

Reserved- 

Unreserved 

Reserved- 

1 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

Forest  t/pe 

Forest 

publ ic 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

puollc   FV Ivate 

Total 

Forest 

publ  Ic 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

publ ic 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

publ ic 

Private 

Thousand 

acres 

Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 

32 

10 

86 

136 

1 

,. 

1 

127 

-- 

27 

154 

23 

-- 

-- 

23 

183 

18 

113 

Interior  1 ive  oak 

1 

.. 

.- 

1 

.- 

_- 

.. 

3/ 

.. 

27 

27 

-- 

.- 

.. 

.- 

1 

.. 

27 

Cal tfornia  black   oak 

42 

18 

152 

212 

4 

.. 

4 

V 

27 

.- 

64 

2 

.. 

.- 

2 

85 

45 

152 

Oregon  wni  te  oak 

3 

.. 

21 

24 

3/ 

-. 

3/ 

24 

., 

164 

188 

2 

.. 

.- 

2 

29 

.. 

135 

Valley  oak 

3/ 

.. 

,- 

3/ 

_- 

.- 

._ 

3/ 

.. 

.. 

3/ 

.. 

.. 

-. 

3/ 

.. 

.. 

Blue  oak  4/ 

3 

.. 

.- 

3 

.. 

.. 

.- 

T4 

.. 

189 

233 

3/ 

.. 

.. 

3/ 

T7 

189 

Unclassiffed  oaks 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

.. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

■- 

-- 

-- 

9 

-- 

1 

-- 

9 

•- 

Total 

81 

36 

259 

376 

5 

-. 

5 

202 

27 

407 

636 

27 

9 

- 

36 

315 

72 

666 

Nonoak   group: 

Alder 

.- 

.. 

6 

6 

-- 

3/ 

3/ 

.. 

— 

.- 

.. 

.. 

.- 

.- 

.. 

3/ 

6 

Aspen 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-. 

.- 

.. 

_. 

13 

.. 

.. 

18 

4 

-. 

4 

22 

-- 

" 

Cottonwood 

2 

-- 

-- 

2 

3/ 

-. 

3/ 

2 

.. 

_. 

2 

5 

.. 

5 

9 

3/ 

-. 

Bigleaf  maple 

3/ 

.. 

._ 

3/ 

.. 

.- 

._ 

3/ 

__ 

27 

27 

.. 

.. 

._ 

3/ 

.- 

27 

Gtant  cninkapm 

-1 

.. 

— 

"1 

-. 

.. 

-. 

.- 

.. 

-- 

-| 

.- 

-. 

Paci fie  Daarone 

3 

.- 

.. 

3 

., 

_- 



2 

.. 

.. 

2 

3/ 

._ 

3/ 

5 

.- 

-- 

Tanoak 

3/ 

-- 

21 

21 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

- 

-- 

2 

y 

-- 

1/ 

2 

-- 

21 

ToUl 

6 

.. 

27 

33 

y 

3/ 

y 

24 

- 

27 

51 

9 

- 

9 

39 

y 

54 

All    species 

87 

36 

286 

409 

5 

y 

5 

226 

27 

434 

687 

36 

-- 

4S 

354 

72 

720 

--  ■  none   found. 

\J  Totils  03y  be  off  or  disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

Zf  Reserved  Includes  National  Forest  deferred  and  adolnlstratlvely  withdrawn. 

2/  Less    than   SOO  acres. 

4^/   Includes  25,000  acres  of  Olgger  pine   type   In  other  public  and  private  owners  with  blue  oak  present. 
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Table  12— Area  of  hardwood  forest  by  forest  type,  land  class,  and  owner,  Sacramento  resource  area, 


1/ 


California,  January  1, 1985- 


TInbcr 

and 

Woodland 

2/ 

2/ 

Unreser 

ved 

Reserved- 

Unrese 

-ved 

Reserved- 

Total 

national 

Other 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

National 

Other 

Forest  type 

Forest 

public 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

public  Private 

Total 

Forest 

publ fc 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

public 

Private 

Total 

Forest 

publ Ic 

fVivate 

Total 

Th 

ousand 

acres 

Oak   group: 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

1 

12 

33 

46 

1 

.- 

44 

33 

139 

216 

7 

.. 

.. 

7 

53 

45 

172 

270 

Interior   1 (ve  oak 

.- 

-- 

24 

24 

.- 

-- 

-- 

-. 

-- 

98 

93 

._ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

_. 

122 

122 

California  Olack  oak 

25 

12 

138 

175 

4 

.. 

65 

-- 

-- 

65 

11 

.. 

.- 

11 

105 

12 

138 

255 

Oregon  white  oak 

3/ 

-- 

-- 

3/ 

1 

_- 

8 

-- 

-- 

8 

3 

-. 

-- 

3 

12 

-. 

-- 

12 

Valley  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

33 

33 

-_ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

._ 

_. 

33 

33 

Blue  oak  4/ 

3/ 

-- 

-- 

3/ 

-- 

.- 

-- 

42 

131 

868 

1.041 

19 

-_ 

.. 

19 

61 

131 

868 

1.060 

Unclassi  ffed  oaks 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

■- 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

31 

-- 

31 

-- 

31 

-- 

31 

Total 

26 

24 

195 

245 

6 

.. 

6 

159 

164 

1.138 

1.461 

40 

31 

-- 

71 

231 

219 

1.333 

1.783 

Nonoak   group: 

Alcier 

-- 

-- 

16 

16 

-- 

3/ 

3/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

.. 

-- 

-. 

-- 

.- 

3/ 

16 

16 

Aspen 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

.- 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

3/ 

-- 

3/ 

1 

M 

.- 

1 

Cottonwood  5/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3/ 

3/ 

2 

-- 

33 

35 

3/ 

2 

3/ 

2 

2 

2 

33 

37 

Blgleaf  napTe 

-- 

-- 

-. 

-- 

-- 

.- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

33 

33 

.. 

-- 

.- 

.- 

.- 

.. 

33 

33 

California  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

.. 

-- 

-- 

— 

33 

33 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

33 

33 

Pacific  madrone 

.- 

-- 

7 

7 

-- 

-- 

-- 

6 

-- 

-- 

6 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

7 

.- 

7 

14 

California-laurel 

,- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-. 

.- 

-- 

. 

— 

33 

33 

-- 

.. 

.- 

-. 

-- 

.. 

33 

33 

Tanoak 

-- 

-- 

15 

15 

-- 

3/ 

y 

6 

•- 

-- 

6 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

7 

IJ 

15 

22 

Total 

- 

- 

38 

38 

-- 

y 

3/ 

15 

-- 

132 

147 

2 

2 

3/ 

4 

17 

2 

170 

189 

All  species 

26 

24 

233 

283 

6 

3/ 

6 

174 

164 

1.270 

1.608 

42 

33 

3/ 

75 

248 

221 

1.503 

1.972 

--  •  none   found. 

M  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  wfth  other    tables  because  of  rounding. 

II  Reserved   Includes   National    Forest  deferred  and  administratively  withdrawn. 

3/  Less    than   500  acres. 

4/   Includes   106.000  acres   of  Digger   pine   type   in  otlier   public   and  private  owners  with  blue  oak   present. 

5/    Includes  riparian    forest   types. 


able  13— Area  of  hardwood  forest  by  forest  type,  land  class,  and  owner,  San  Joaquin  and  southern 
alifornia  resource  areas,  January  1, 1985- 


est  type 


National   Other  National   Other  National   Other  National   Other  National   Other 

Forest     public   Private   Total         Forest     public   Private   Total         Forest     public   Private  Total         Forest     public  Private  Total  Forest     Public   Private   Total 


group: 
,oast  live  oak 
Canyon  1 ive  oak 

nterior   1 ive  oak 
California  black  oak 
'alley  oak 
'ilue  oakl/ 

ngelciann  oak 
Inclassified  oaks 

Total 

I  oak  group: 
spen 

ottonwood 
a1 i  fornia  buckeye 
ucalyptus 

Total 
species 


17  7 

40  5 

1 


58  12 

3/ 


Thousand  acres 


27  51 

13  13 

25  70 


18 

108 
70 
33 

205 
4 


34 
170 
442 

73 

34 
820 

35 


87 
278 
580 
106 

34 
1.12? 

39 


65  135 

3/ 


205       1.608       2.251 


135 
35 


136 
35 


3/ 
135 


3/  13  -  171  184  4  2 

3/  451         205       1.779       2.435  64  84 


6 
148 


19 

35 

34 

88 

147 

7 

197 

351 

87 

68 

455 

610 

77 

5 

93 

180 

.- 

.. 

34 

34 

222 

102 

820 

1,144 

4 

-- 

35 

39 

-- 

82 

2/ 

82 

556 

299 

1.673 

2.528 

17 

17 

-- 

2 

-- 

2 

-- 

-- 

136 

136 

-- 

3/ 

35 

35 

17  2  171         190 

573         301       1.844     2.718 


*  none   found. 
VjTotals  may  be  off  or  disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 
•Reserved   Includes  National   Forest  deferred  and  administratively  withdrawn. 
jLess  than  500  acres. 
fjincludes  204,000  acres  of  Digger  pine  type  (n  other  public  and  private  owners  with  blue  oak  present. 
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Table  14 — Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland,  by 
species  and  owner,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


national   Forest 

Other 

public 

Private 

All 

ownerships 

Species 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Tinberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberl anc 

Woodl and 

Total 

Tinberland     Woodland 

Total 

Million 

cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

53 

53 

2 

55 

57 

124 

647 

771 

126 

755 

881 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

562 

346 

1,008 

86 

27 

113 

554 

358 

912 

1,302 

731 

2,033 

Interior  live  oak 

1 

37 

38 

— 

10 

10 

44 

461 

505 

45 

508 

553 

California  black  oak 

1,018 

97 

1,115 

119 

— 

119 

1.117 

180 

1  ,297 

2,254 

277 

2,531 

Orecjon  white  oak 

26 

22 

43 

13 

56 

69 

172 

311 

483 

211 

389 

600 

Valley  oak 

2 

2/ 

2 

2/ 

31 

31 

32 

133 

165 

34 

164 

198 

31ue  oak 

-- 

in 

111 

-- 

142 

142 

1 

859 

850 

1 

1,112 

1,113 

Enyelnann  oak 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

9 

9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

10 

10 

Total 

1,709 

667 

2,376 

220 

330 

550 

2,044 

2,949 

4,993 

3,973 

3,946 

7,919 

lionoak  group: 

Tanoak 

332 

51 

383 

154 

— 

154 

1  ,401 

-- 

1  ,401 

1,887 

51 

1,938 

Pacific  nadrone 

232 

97 

329 

143 

53 

196 

741 

251 

992 

1  ,116 

401 

1,517 

California-laurel 

-- 

-- 

-- 

20 

4 

24 

253 

150 

403 

273 

154 

427 

Bigleaf  maple 

48 

2/ 

48 

5 

-- 

6 

96 

6 

102 

150 

6 

156 

California  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

1 

24 

25 

1 

24 

25 

Giant  chinkapin 

25 

— 

25 

2 

-- 

2 

23 

-- 

23 

50 

-- 

50 

Alder  3/ 

10 

-- 

10 

6 

-- 

6 

147 

4 

151 

163 

4 

167 

Aspen 

16 

9 

25 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

-- 

4 

20 

9 

29 

Cottonwood  4/ 

3 

8 

11 

— 

-- 

-- 

7 

24 

31 

10 

32 

42 

Walnut 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

Wi 1 1  OH 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

7 

6 

13 

7 

5 

13 

Eucalyptus  5/ 

4 

-- 

4 

— 

— 

-- 

6 

221 

227 

10 

221 

231 

Unclassified 

19 

-- 

19 

— 

-- 

— 

1 

-- 

1 

20 

-- 

20 

Total 

689 

165 

854 

331 

57 

388 

2,688 

686 

3,374 

3,708 

908 

4,616 

All    species 

2,398 

832 

3,230 

551 

387 

938 

4,732 

3,635 

8,367 

7,581 

4,854 

12,535 

—  =  none  found. 

1/  Totals  nay  be  off  or  disagree  with  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  cubic  feet. 

3/  Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

4/   Includes  black  cottonwood  and  Fremont  Cottonwood. 

5/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 


I 
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ible  15 — Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland,  by 
)ecles  and  owner,  north  coast  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985-' 


National 

Forest 

Other 

public 

Private 

All 

ownerships 

ci'es 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberlanc 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Millior 

cubic 

feet 

group: 

oast  1 ive  oak 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

14 

86 

100 

14 

86 

100 

anyon   1 ive  oak 

43 

15 

58 

33 

-- 

33 

191 

41 

232 

267 

56 

323 

nterior   live  oak 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

31 

18 

49 

31 

18 

49 

al  i  form'a  bl  ack  oak 

74 

7 

81 

48 

-- 

48 

223 

60 

283 

345 

67 

412 

regon  white  oak 

11 

6 

17 

10 

55 

65 

127 

233 

360 

148 

294 

442 

alley  oak 

— 

-- 

— 

2/ 

31 

31 

26 

21 

47 

26 

52 

78 

lue  oak 

— 

y 

2/ 

-- 

11 

y 

y 

2/ 

2/ 

y 

y 

y 

Total 

12S 

23 

156 

91 

35 

177 

612 

459 

1  ,071 

831 

573 

1,404 

oak  group: 

anoak 

127 

10 

137 

154 

-- 

154 

1  ,155 

-- 

1,155 

1,437 

10 

1  ,447 

aci  fie  madrone 

71 

3 

79 

131 

-- 

131 

513 

223 

736 

715 

231 

946 

alifornia-laurel 

— 

-- 

-- 

o 

-- 

g 

197 

12 

209 

205 

12 

217 

igleaf  r.iapl  e 

13 

2/ 

13 

9 

-- 

c 

56 

— 

55 

71 

2/ 

71 

alifornia  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

-- 

2/ 

2/ 

-- 

2/ 

iant  chinkapin 

4 

-- 

4 

2 

-- 

2 

T5 

-- 

rs 

71 

-- 

71 

Ider   3/ 

3 

-- 

3 

3 

-- 

3 

118 

-- 

118 

124 

-- 

124 

ottonwood  4_/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

i  1 1  ow 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

7 

-- 

7 

7 

-- 

7 

ucalyptus  5/ 

3 

-- 

3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5 

-- 

6 

9 

-- 

9 

nclassifieJ 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

Total 

221 

18 

239 

300 

-- 

300 

2,071 

235 

2,306 

2,592 

253 

2,845 

species 

349 

46 

395 

391 

86 

477 

2,583 

694 

3,377 

3,423 

826 

4,249 

=  none   found. 

Totals  nay  be  off  or  disagree  with  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 

Less  than  500,000  cubic  feet. 

Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

Includes  black  cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  16 — Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland,  by 
species  and  owner,  central  coast  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


National 

Forest 

Other 

publ ic 

Private 

All 

ownerships 

Species 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberland 

Woodl  and 

Total 

Timberl an 

A     Woodland 

Total 

Timberland     Woodland 

Tota 

Million 

cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  1 ive  oak 

— 

41 

41 

— 

41 

41 

110 

553 

663 

110 

635 

74 

Canyon  live  oak 

1 

10 

11 

-- 

-- 

— 

30 



30 

31 

10 

4 

Interior  live  oak 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

206 

206 

.. 

206 

20 

California  black  oak 

1 

-. 

1 

-- 

— 

-- 

6 

24 

30 

7 

24 

3 

Oregon  white  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

4 

-- 

4 

4 

-- 

Valley  oak 

1 

— 

1 

— 

-- 

-- 

.- 

61 

61 

1 

61 

6 

Blue  oak 

-- 

28 

23 

-- 

62 

62 

-- 

142 

142 

-- 

232 

23_ 

Total 

3 

79 

82 

-- 

103 

103 

150 

986 

1.136 

153 

1.168 

1,32 

NonoaK  group: 

Tanoak 

8 

25 

33 

-- 

-- 

-- 

195 

-- 

195 

203 

25 

22 

Pacific  nadrone 

— 

72 

72 

9 

53 

62 

133 

28 

161 

142 

153 

29 

Cal ifornia-laurel 

-- 

-- 

.- 

12 

4 

16 

45 

138 

183 

57 

142 

19 

Bigleaf  r.iaple 

11 

-- 

2/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

-- 

2 

California  buckeye 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-. 

9 

9 

-- 

9 

~ 

Giant  chinkapin 

.- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

-- 

Alder  3/ 

2/ 

-- 

2/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

-- 

•> 

Eucalyptus  4_/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

193 

193 

-- 

193 

1? 

Total 

8 

97 

105 

21 

57 

78 

375 

368 

743 

404 

522 

92 

All    species 

11 

176 

187 

21 

160 

181 

525 

1,354 

1.879 

557 

1,690 

2,24 

—  =  none   found. 

\J  Totals  nay  be  off  or  disagree  with  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 

y  Less  than  500,000  cubic  feet. 

3/   Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

4/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  17— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberiand  and  unreserved  woodland,  by 
species  and  owner,  northern  interior  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


National   Forest 

Other 

publ 

ic 

Private 

All 

ownerships 

Species 

Tinberland 

Wood! and 

Total 

Timberiand 

Woodl 

and 

Total 

Timber Ian 

d     Woodland 

Total 

Tinberland     Woodland 

Total 

Million 

cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 

467 

146 

513 

20 

-- 

20 

152 

5 

158 

639 

152 

791 

Interior  1 ive  oak 

— 

2/ 

2/ 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

6 

6 

.. 

6 

6 

California  black  oak 

363 

Z4 

357 

18 

— 

18 

343 

22 

365 

724 

46 

770 

Oregon  white  oak 

10 

12 

22 

3 

1 

4 

43 

67 

110 

56 

80 

136 

Valley  oak 

-- 

2/ 

2/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

2/ 

1 

Blue  oak 

-- 

3 

3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

37 

37 

-- 

To 

40 

Total 

841 

185 

1  ,025 

41 

1 

42 

539 

138 

677 

1  ,420 

324 

1  ,744 

llonoak   group: 

Tanoak 

191 

4 

195 

-- 

— 

— 

16 

— 

16 

207 

4 

211 

Paci  fie  madrone 

154 

4 

158 

3 

-- 

3 

45 

-. 

45 

202 

4 

206 

Cal  ifornia-l  aurel 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3 

— 

3 

3 

-- 

3 

Bigleaf  naple 

30 

y 

30 

4 

-- 

4 

21 

6 

27 

55 

6 

61 

California  buckeye 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

Giant  chinkapin 

21 

-- 

21 

-- 

-- 

— 

6 

-- 

6 

27 

-- 

27 

Uhite  alder 

2/ 

-- 

2/ 

1 

-- 

1 

6 

-- 

6 

7 

-- 

7 

Aspen 

Tl 

5 

T5 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

11 

5 

16 

Cottonwood  3/ 

— 

4 

4 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

4 

Eucalyptus  Jl 

1 

-- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

Unclassified 

3 

-- 

3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3 

-- 

3 

Total 

411 

17 

423 

3 

-- 

8 

98 

6 

104 

517 

23 

540 

All    species 

1,251 

202 

1  ,453 

49 

1 

50 

637 

144 

731 

1,937 

347 

2,284 

--   =  none   found. 

]_/  Totals  may  be  off  or  disagree  with  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 

II   Less   than   500,000  cubic    feet. 

3/   Includes  black  Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

4/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  18 — Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland,  by 
species  and  owner,  Sacramento  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985^^ 


National    Forest 

Other 

publ 

ic 

Private 

All 

ownerships 

Species 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Tiniberland 

Hoodl 

and 

Total 

Tinberlan( 

i     Woodland 

Total 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

n- 

il  1  ior 

1  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

-. 

2 

Canyon  1 1ve  oak 

123 

51 

174 

22 

11 

33 

Ill 

79 

190 

256 

141 

397 

Interior  live  oak 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

2 

2 

10 

79 

89 

10 

Bl 

91 

California  black  oak 

293 

44 

337 

37 

— 

37 

373 

35 

408 

703 

79 

782 

Oregon  white  oak 

5 

4 

9 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

11 

11 

5 

16 

20 

Valley  oak 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

31 

31 

— 

31 

31 

Ulue  oak 

-- 

14 

14 

-- 

17 

17 

1 

345 

347 

1 

377 

378 

Total 

421 

113 

534 

61 

30 

91 

495 

581 

1,075 

977 

724 

1.701 

Monoal;   group: 

Tanoak 

6 

12 

18 

-- 

-- 

— 

34 

— 

34 

40 

12 

52 

Pacific  inadrone 

7 

13 

20 

-- 

-- 

-- 

48 

-- 

48 

55 

13 

68 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

7 

— 

7 

7 

— 

7 

Bigleaf  ™ple 

5 

— 

5 

-- 

-- 

-- 

19 

— 

19 

24 

— 

24 

Giant  chinkapin 

2/ 

— 

2/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2/ 

— 

2/ 

White  alder 

1 



1 

-- 

-- 

— 

13 

-- 

13 

10 

— 

?0 

Aspen 

2 

2/ 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

4 

2/ 

4 

Cottonwood  3/ 

3 

~4 

7 

— 





5 

20 

25 

8 

14 

32 

Willow 



-- 

.- 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

6 

6 

— 

5 

6 

Unclassified 

11 

-- 

11 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

11 

-- 

11 

Total 

41 

29 

70 

— 

— 

— 

128 

25 

154 

169 

55 

224 

All    species 

452 

142 

604 

61 

30 

91 

523 

607 

1,230 

1,146 

779 

1,925 

—  =  none  found. 

]_/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  cubic   feet. 

3/  Includes  black  cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 
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Table  19— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland,  by 
species  and  owner,  San  Joaquin  and  southern  California  resource  areas,  January  1, 1985-^ 


Species 


National  Forest 


Timber  land  Woodland  Total 


Other  public 


FVivate 


Timberland     Woodland     Total 


Timberland     Woodland     Total 


All   ownerships 


Timberland     Woodland     Total 


Oak  group: 

Coast  1 ive  oak 
Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
Cal ifornia  black  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 
Engelnann  oak 

Total 

Uonoak   group: 
Pacific  madrone 
Cal  i fornia-laurel 
Bigleaf  maple 
Cal i  fornia  buckeye 
White  alder 
Aspen 
Walnut 

Eucalyptus   3/ 
Unclassi  fieJ 

Total 

All    species 


28 

1 

237 

1 


317 


2/ 


11 
328 


12 

12 

124 

152 

37 

38 

22 

309 

66 

1 

66 

1 

262 


579 


2/ 


4 
266 


15 
594 


Million  cubic  feet 


16 


14 

14 

8 

8 

16 

27 

70 

232 

302 

8 

8 

3 

152 

155 

-- 

16 

172 

39 

211 

-- 



5 

20 

25 

63 

63 

-- 

334 

334 

9 

9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

27 


110 


137 


250 


785 


1  ,035 


3 
30 


110 


3 

140 


2 
1 

— 

2 

1 

15 
2 

15 

4 

15 

19 

2 

1 

28 

1 
28 

— 

-- 

-- 

21 

47 

68 

271 

832 

1  ,103 

109 
4 

475 
6 


594 


2 
1 

2/ 


35 
629 


34 
372 
197 

61 

20 
463 

10 


15 
4 
4 

28 


34 
481 
201 
536 

26 
463 

10 


1,157       1,751 


2 

1 

2/ 

r5 

25 
9 
1 

28 
5 


51  36 

1  ,208       1  ,837 


--   =  none   found. 

1/  Totals  inay  be  off  or  disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

11  Less   than  500,000  cubic   feet. 

3/  Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  20— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  hardwood 
woodland,  by  forest  type  and  owner,  California,  January  1, 1985 


National 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

Forest 

publ ic 

Private 

owners 

nil  1  ion  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

53 

88 

659 

800 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

346 

11 

459 

816 

Interior  live  oak 

37 

37 

345 

419 

California  black  oak 

97 

-- 

93 

190 

Oregon  \yhite  oak 

22 

51 

336 

409 

Valley  oak 

1/ 

29 

151 

180 

Blue  oak   2/ 

111 

78 

803 

992 

Engelinann  oak 

1 

-- 

— 

1 

Total 

667 

294 

2,846 

3,807 

Nonoak  group: 

Aspen 

9 

— 

— 

9 

Bigleaf  maple 

1/ 

-- 

10 

10 

California  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

45 

45 

Pacific  r.iadrone 

97 

86 

242 

425 

Cottonwood 

8 

-- 

80 

88 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

-- 

-- 

132 

132 

Eucalyptus  ZJ 

-- 

-- 

221 

221 

Tanoak 

51 

-- 

-- 

51 

Total 

165 

86 

730 

981 

All    forest  types 

832 

380 

3,576 

4,788 

--  =  none   found. 

V  Less   than  500,000  cubic  feet. 

11   Includes   hardwood  volume  in   Digger   pine  type. 

y   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found, 
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Table  21— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  hardwood 
woodland,  by  forest  type  and  owner,  north  coast  resource  area,  California, 
January  1, 1985 


national 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

Forest 

pu 

blic 

Private 

owners 

f1ill 

ion  cubic 

fe 

et 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

-- 

-- 

50 

50 

Canyon  live  oak 

15 

-- 

100 

115 

California  black  oak             7 

-- 

47 

54 

Oregon  white  oak 

6 

51 

257 

314 

Valley  oak 

-- 

29 

19 

48 

Blue  oak  1_/ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Total 

28 

80 

473 

581 

Nonoak  group: 

Pacific  madrone 

8 

-- 

167 

175 

Tanoak 

10 

-- 

-- 

10 

Total 

18 

-- 

167 

185 

All    forest  types 

46 

80 

640 

766 

—  -  none  found. 

1_/   Includes  hardwood  volume  in  Digger  pine  type 

2/  Less   than  500,000  cubic   feet. 
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Table  22— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  hardwood 
woodland,  by  forest  type  and  owner,  central  coast  resource  area,  California, 
January  1, 1985 


National 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

Forest 

publ ic 

Private 

owners 

Million  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

41 

65 

602 

708 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

10 

-- 

-- 

10 

Interior   live  oak 

-- 

-- 

170 

170 

Valley  oak 

— 

-- 

55 

55 

Blue  oak  ]_/ 

28 

9 

132 

169 

Total 

79 

74 

959 

1,112 

Nonoak  group: 

Pacific  madrone 

72 

86 

75 

233 

California-laurel 

-- 

-- 

128 

123 

Eucalyptus   2/ 

-- 

-- 

193 

193 

Tanoak 

25 

-- 

-- 

25 

Total 

97 

86 

396 

579 

Al  1    forest  types 

176 

160 

1,355 

1,691 

--  =  none  found. 

1_/  Includes  hardwood  volume  in  Digger  pine  type. 

2/  Includes  all  species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  23— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  hardwood 
woodland,  by  forest  type  and  owner,  northern  interior  resource  area,  California, 
January  1, 1985 


National 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

Forest 

publ ic 

Pr  i  V  a  te 

owners 

ill  11  ion  cubic 

fe 

et 

Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 

146 

— 

15 

161 

Interior  live  oak 

1/ 

-- 

-- 

1/ 

California  black  oak 

74 

-- 

— 

?4 

Oregon  white  oak 

12 

— 

79 

91 

Valley  oak 

1/ 

-- 

— 

1/ 

Blue  oak  y 

3 

1 

44 

48 

Total 

185 

1 

138 

324 

Nonoak   group: 

Aspen 

5 

-- 

-- 

5 

Bigleaf  maple 

1/ 

— 

6 

6 

Pacific  madrone 

~4 

-- 

— 

4 

Cottonwood 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Tanoak 

4 

-- 

-- 

4 

Total 

17 

-- 

6 

23 

All    forest  types 

202 

1 

144 

347 

--  =  none  found. 

1_/  Less  than  500,000  cubic  feet. 

2/   Includes  hardwood  volume  in  Digger  pine  type. 
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Table  24— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  hardwood 
woodland,  by  forest  type  and  owner,  Sacramento  resource  area,  California, 
January  1, 1985 


National 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

Forest 

public 

Private 

owners 

Million  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

51 

11 

97 

159 

Interior  live  oak 

-- 

-- 

50 

50 

California  black  oak 

44 

-- 

-- 

44 

Oregon  white  oak 

4 

-- 

-- 

4 

Valley  oak 

— 

— 

41 

41 

Blue  oak  V 

14 

19 

328 

361 

Total 

113 

30 

516 

659 

Nonoak  group: 

Aspen 

y 

-- 

-- 

2/ 

Bigleaf  maple 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Pacific  madrone 

13 

-- 

-- 

13 

Cottonwood 

4 

— 

80 

84 

California -laurel 

-- 

-- 

4 

4 

Tanoak 

12 

-- 

-- 

12 

Total 

29 

— 

88 

117 

All  forest  types 

142 

30 

604 

776 

--  =  none  found. 

1_/   Includes  hardwood  volume  in  Digger  pine  type. 

2/  Less   than  500,000  cubic   feet. 
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Table  25 — Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  hardwood 
woodland,  by  forest  type  and  owner,  San  Joaquin  and  southern  California 
resource  areas,  January  1, 1985 


National 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

Forest 

public 

Private 

owners 

Mill  ion 

cubic  feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

12 

23 

7 

42 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

124 

-- 

247 

371 

Interior  live  oak 

37 

37 

125 

199 

California  black  oak 

22 

-- 

46 

68 

Valley  oak 

-- 

-- 

36 

36 

Blue  oak  ]_/ 

66 

49 

299 

414 

Engelnann  oak 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

Total 

261 

109 

760 

1,131 

Nonoak  group: 

Aspen 

4 

— 

-- 

4 

Cal ifornia  buckeye 

— 

— 

45 

45 

Eucalyptus  2/ 

— 

— 

28 

28 

Tanoak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

4 

— 

73 

77 

All  forest  types 

265 

109 

833 

1  ,208 

--  =  none  found. 

1_/  Includes  hardwood  volume  in  Digger  pine  type. 

2/  Includes  all  species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found, 
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Table  26 — Total  tree  volume,  growing-stock  volume,  and  sawtimber  volume  of  hardwoods  on 
unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by  species,  California, 
January  1, 1985-^-^ 


Tot, 

al    tree 

Grovj 

'ing  stock 

Sawtinber 

Species 

Tinberland 

Uoodland 

Total 

Timberland 

Uoodland 

Total 

Tinberl and 

Uoodland 

Total 

Million 

cubic   feet 

i 

Oak   group: 

Coast  live  oak 

203 

1,145 

1,343 

125 

702 

827 

75 

313 

39! 

Canyon  live  oak 

336 

535 

1,422 

640 

335 

1.025 

235 

134 

36! 

Interior  live  oak 

53 

589 

752 

44 

471 

515 

19 

140 

15! 

Cal ifornia  black   oak 

1  ,762 

255 

2,017 

1,235 

180 

1  ,415 

524 

65 

58! 

Oregon  white  oak 

265 

527 

792 

188 

357 

555 

49 

66 

Ill 

Valley  oak 

46 

240 

286 

32 

164 

195 

13 

65 

7i 

Blue  oak 

2 

1,504 

1  ,506 

1 

1,001 

1  ,002 

-- 

312 

31: 

Engelmann  oak 

-- 

17 

17 

— 

9 

9 

-- 

-- 

-• 

Total 

3,227 

4,913 

8,140 

2,266 

3,279 

5,545 

915 

1,095 

2,011 

Nonoak   group: 

Tanoak 

2,691 

-- 

2,591 

1,555 

-- 

1,556 

913 

-- 

9i; 

Pacific  Madrone 

1,080 

382 

1,462 

886 

304 

1  ,190 

464 

65 

52! 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

379 

213 

592 

272 

154 

425 

130 

73 

20i 

Bigleaf  naple 

142 

8 

150 

103 

6 

109 

40 

-- 

4( 

California  buckeye 

2 

42 

44 

1 

24 

25 

-- 

4 

i 

Giant  chinkapin 

34 

— 

34 

25 

-- 

25 

14 

-- 

]' 

Alder  3/ 

194 

5 

199 

153 

4 

157 

88 

-- 

8! 

Aspen 

5 

— 

5 

4 

-- 

4 

3 

-- 

Cottom/ood  4/ 

3 

24 

32 

7 

20 

27 

4 

19 

2: 

Ualnut 

1 

— 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-. 

Willow 

9 

7 

16 

7 

5 

13 

1 

3 

Eucalyptus  5/ 

6 

264 

270 

6 

221 

227 

5 

117 

12; 

Unclassified 

2 

-- 

2 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-■ 

Total 

4,553 

945 

5,498 

3,022 

739 

3,761 

1,662 

286 

1,941 

All    species 

7,780 

5,858 

13,638 

5/5,288 

4,018 

9,306 

2,577 

1,381 

3,95i 

--   =  none   found. 

1/  Total    tree  volume   includes  v/ood  and  bark   volumes   fron  ground  level    to  the  ends  of  all    stems,   and  branches  of  all 
trees   5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Rrowing-stock  volume  includes 
wood  volume  above  a  1-foot  stump  to  a  4-inch-top  outside  bark,  of  sound  trees   5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger; 
excludes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Sawtimber  volume  includes  wood  volume   in  straight  sections  free  of 
defect  that  are  at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch-top  outside  bark   in  trees  that  are  11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2_/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

3/    Includes   red  alder   and  white  alder. 

4/    Includes  black   cottonwood  and   Fremont  Cottonwood. 

5/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  27— Total  tree  volume,  growing-stock  volume,  and  sawtimber  volume  of  hardwoods  on 
unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by  species,  north  coast 
resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985-'^  - 


Total 

tree 

Gro\ 

zing  stock 

Sawtimber 

species 

Tiriberland       Woodland 

Total 

Timber! and 

'Joodland 

Total 

Tinberlan 

d       Woodland 

Total 

Hill  ion 

cubic  feet 

Oak   group: 

Coast  live  oak 

23 

150 

173 

14 

86 

100 

5 

18 

23 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

303 

55 

363 

224 

41 

265 

95 

15 

110 

Interior   live  oak 

43 

29 

72 

31 

18 

49 

16 

-- 

16 

Cal i  fornia  black  oak 

333 

88 

471 

271 

60 

331 

132 

14 

146 

Oregon  v/hite  oak 

197 

409 

606 

138 

288 

426 

32 

49 

81 

Valley  oak 

38 

79 

117 

26 

52 

78 

9 

21 

30 

Blue  oak 

3/ 

-- 

3/ 

3/ 

-- 

y 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

992 

810 

1,802 

704 

545 

1 

,249 

289 

117 

406 

fionoak  group: 

Tanoak 

2 

,289 

-- 

2,289 

1,311 

-- 

1 

,311 

758 

-- 

758 

Pacific  niadrone 

790 

279 

1,069 

645 

223 

868 

320 

36 

356 

Cal ifornia-laurel 

286 

18 

304 

204 

12 

216 

97 

.- 

97 

Bigleaf  naple 

79 

-- 

79 

59 

-- 

59 

28 

-- 

28 

Cal i fornia  Duckeye 

1 

-- 

1 

3/ 

— 

3/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Giant  cninkapin 

23 

-- 

23 

T7 

— 

T7 

11 

-- 

11 

Alder  4/ 

148 

-- 

143 

121 

— 

121 

55 

-- 

56 

Cottonwood  5/ 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

— 

2 

3/ 

-- 

3/ 

iJillow 

9 

-- 

9 

7 

-- 

7 

n 

-- 

1 

Eucalyptus  5/ 

6 

— 

6 

6 

— 

6 

5 

-- 

5 

Unclassifiea" 

2 

-- 

2 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

3 

,635 

297 

3,932 

2,373 

235 

2 

,608 

1  ,276 

35 

1,312 

All    species 

4 

,627 

1,107 

5,734 

3,077 

780 

3 

,857 

1  ,565 

153 

1  ,718 

--  =  none   found. 

1/  Total   tree  volume  includes  wood  and  bark  volumes   from  ground  level    to  the  ends  of  all    stems,   and  branches  of  all 
Trees  5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull   trees  and  cull   sections  of  trees.     Growing  stock  volume  includes 
wood  volume  above  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  4-inch   top  outside  bark,   of  sound  trees  5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger; 
excludes  cull    trees  and  cull   sections  of  trees.     Sawtimber  volume  includes  wood  volume  in  straight  sections  free  of 
defect  that  are  at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch  top  outside  bark   in   trees   that  are  11.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

3/  Less  than  500,000  cubic   feet. 

4/   Includes  red  alder   and  white  alder. 

5^/   Includes  black   cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

6/   Includes   all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  28 — Total  tree  volume,  growing-stock  volume,  and  sawtimber  volume  of  hardwoods  on 
unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by  species,  central  coast 
resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985-'  - 


Total 

tree 

Growing 

stock 

Sai 

jtinber 

species 

T 

imberland       1 

Joodland 

Total 

Tii*erland 

l.'oodland 

Total 

Timb 

erlan 

d 

l.'oodland 

Tota 

ilil  1  ion 

cub 

c   feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  1 ive  oak 

176 

959 

1,135 

109 

594 

703 

68 

287 

35 

Canyon  live  oak 

40 

-- 

40 

30 

-- 

30 

15 

— 

1 

Interior   live  oak 

— 

284 

284 

-- 

206 

206 

-- 

106 

10 

California  black 

oak 

8 

33 

41 

6 

24 

30 

8 

1 

Oregon  white  oak 

5 

— 

5 

4 

-- 

4 

2 

-- 

Val ley  oak 

-- 

90 

90 

-- 

61 

61 

-- 

20 

2 

Blue  oaK 

-- 

314 

314 

- 

204 

204 

-- 

57 

5 

Total 

Nonoak  group; 
Tanoak 

Pacific  madrone 
Cal ifornia-laurel 
California  buckeye 
Giant  chinkapin 
Eucalyptus  3/ 

Total 

All   species 


229 


1,680         1,909 


149 


1,039         1,238 


478 


56i 


310 

— 

310 

195 

-- 

195 

131 

-_ 

13 

170 

103 

273 

143 

81 

224 

90 

29 

n 

78 

195 

273 

57 

142 

199 

31 

78 

10 

— 

16 

16 

— 

9 

9 

-- 

— 

. 

2 

_- 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

-- 

-_ 

- 

-- 

232 

232 

-- 

193 

193 

-- 

94 

9 

560 

545 

1  ,106 

397 

425 

822 

252 

201 

45 

789 

2,226 

3,015 

546 

1,514 

2,060 

340 

679 

1,01 

--  =  none   found. 

]_/  Total   tree  volume  includes  wood  and  bark  volumes  from  ground  level    to  the  ends  of  all    stems,  and  branches  of  all 
trees   5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Growing-stock  volume  includes 
wood  volume  above  a  1-foot  stump  to  a  4-inch-top  outside  bark,   of  sound  trees   5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger; 
excludes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Sawtimber  volume  includes  wood  volume  in  straight  sections  free  of 
defect  that  are  at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch-top  outside  bark   in  trees   that  are  11.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

3/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Fable  29— Total  tree  volume,  growing-stock  volume,  and  sawtimber  volume  of  hardwoods  on 
jnreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by  species,  northern  interior 


1/  2/ 


resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985-  - 


Total    tree 


Species 


Growing  stock 


Sav/tinber 


Timberland       Woodland       Total       Timberland       Uoodland       Total       Timberland       Woodland       Total 


Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  1  ive  oak 
Cal i  fornia  black  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 

Total 


S26 


Million  cubic  feet 


245 

9 

254 

172 

5 

173 

50 

3 

53 

-- 

10 

10 

-- 

6 

5 

-- 

1 

1 

516 

32 

543 

361 

22 

333 

139 

4 

143 

63 

104 

167 

46 

68 

114 

15 

13 

23 

2 

-- 

2 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

— 

57 

57 

-- 

37 

37 

-- 

11 

n 

212 


1  ,033 


530 


139 


719 


205 


32 


237 


Nonoak  group: 
Tanoak 

Paci  fie  nadrone 
Cal  ifornia-laurel 
Bigl eaf  maple 
California  buckeye 
Giant  chinkapin 
White  alder 

Total 

All    species 


29 



29 

16 

-- 

16 

10 

59 



59 

48 

-- 

43 

24 

4 

— 

4 

3 

-- 

3 

2 

36 

8 

44 

25 

6 

31 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

9 

— 

9 

6 

-- 

6 

3 

9 

-- 

9 

7 

-- 

7 

5 

147 

8 

155 

106 

6 

112 

48 

973 

220 

1,193 

686 

145 

831 

253 

10 

24 

2 

4 


32 


235 


--  =  none  found. 

1/  Total    tree  volume   includes  wood  and  bark  volumes   from  ground  level    to   the  ends  of  all    stems,   and  branches  of  all 
Trees   5.0  inches   in   d.b.h.    and  larger;    includes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Growing-stock  volume   includes 
wood  volume  above  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  4-inch-top  outside  bark,   of  sound  trees   5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.    and  larger; 
excludes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Sawtimber  volume  includes  wood  volume  in  straight  sections  free  of 
defect  that  are  at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch-top  outside  bark   in  trees  that  are  11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 
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Table  30 — Total  tree  volume,  growing-stock  volume,  and  sawtlmber  volume  of  hardwoods  on 
unreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by  species,  Sacramento 
resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985-'  - 


To 

tal    tree 

Growing 

stock 

Saw timber 

Species 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Tinberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberland       Woodland 

Total 

Million 

cub- 

ic   feet 

i 

Oak  group: 

Coast  1 ive  oak 

4 

-- 

4 

2 

— 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

183 

131 

314 

133 

90 

223 

45 

25 

70 

Interior   1 ive  oak 

15 

121 

136 

10 

81 

91 

2 

15 

17 

California  black  oak 

583 

49 

632 

410 

35 

445 

162 

16 

178 

Oregon  white  oak 

-- 

14 

14 

-- 

11 

11 

-- 

4 

4 

Valley  oak 

-- 

41 

41 

-- 

31 

31 

-- 

15 

15 

Blue  oak 

2 

556 

558 

1 

353 

364 

-- 

101 

101 

Total 

737 

912 

1,699 

556 

611 

1,167 

211 

176 

387 

Nonoak   group: 

Tanoak 

53 

-- 

63 

34 

-- 

34 

14 

-- 

14 

Pacific  r.iadrone 

58 

-- 

53 

43 

-- 

48 

29 

-- 

29 

Cal ifornia-laurel 

9 

-- 

9 

7 

-- 

7 

— 

— 

-- 

Bigleaf  maple 

27 

-- 

27 

19 

— 

19 

8 

-- 

8 

White  alder 

17 

-- 

17 

13 

— 

13 

12 

-- 

12 

Aspen 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Cottonwood  3/ 

6 

24 

30 

5 

20 

25 

4 

19 

23 

Willow 

-- 

7 

7 

-- 

6 

6 

-- 

0 
^ 

3 

Total 

182 

31 

213 

128 

26 

154 

68 

22 

90 

All   species 

969 

943 

1  ,912 

684 

637 

1,321 

279 

198 

477 

--  =  none  found. 


]_/  Total    tree  volume  includes  wood  and  bark  volumes   from  ground  level   to  the  ends  of  all    stems,   and  branches  of  all 
trees   5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull   trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Growing-stock  volume   includes 
wood  volume  above  a  1-foot  stump  to  a  4-inch-top  outside  bark,  of  sound  trees  5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger; 
excludes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Sawtimber  volume  includes  wood  volume  in  straight  sections  free  of 
defect  that  are  at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch-top  outside  bark   in  trees  that  are  11.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/  Totals  may  be  off  or  disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

3/   Includes  black   Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 


I 
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able  31— Total  tree  volume,  growing-stock  volume,  and  sawtimber  volume  of  hardwoods  on 
nreserved  timberland  and  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by  species,  San  Joaquin  and 
outhern  California  resource  areas,  January  1, 1985-'  - 


Total 

tree 

Grovying 

stock 

Sa 

/itinber 

Decies 

Tiniberlan 

d       1 

ioodland 

Total 

Tirnberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Timberland 

Woodland 

Total 

Million 

cub 

c   feet 

ik  group: 

Coast  1 ive  oak 

-- 

36 

36 

-- 

22 

22 

-- 

8 

8 

Canyon   1 ive  oak 

110 

341 

451 

81 

243 

329 

30 

91 

121 

Interior   live  oak 

5 

245 

250 

3 

160 

163 

1 

18 

19 

California  black  oak 

272 

53 

325 

133 

39 

227 

88 

23 

111 

Valley  oak 

6 

30 

36 

5 

20 

25 

■> 

9 

12 

Blue  oak 

-- 

577 

577 

-- 

397 

397 

.- 

143 

143 

Engelciann  oak 

-- 

17 

17 

-- 

9 

9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

393 

1,299 

1,692 

277 

895 

1  ,172 

122 

292 

414 

Dnoak   group: 

Pacific  r.iadrone 

3 

— 

3 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Cal ifornia-laurel 

2 

— 

2 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

— 

— 

California  buckeye 

— 

26 

26 

-- 

15 

15 

-- 

4 

4 

White  alder 

20 

5 

25 

13 

4 

22 

15 

— 

15 

Aspen 

3 

— 

3 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

— 

2 

Walnut 

1 

— 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

— 

— 

Eucalyptus   3/ 

— 

32 

32 

-- 

28 

28 

-- 

23 

23 

Total  29  63  92  24  47  71  18  27  45 

n    species  422  1,362         1,784  301  942         1,243  140  319  459 

-  =  none   found. 

/  Total    tree  volune  includes  wood  and  bark  volumes   from  ground  level    to  the  ends  of  all    stems,  and  branches  of  all 
rees   5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Growing-stock  volume  includes 
ood  volume  above  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  4-inch-top  outside  bark,   of  sound  trees  5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger; 
xcludes  cull    trees  and  cull    sections  of  trees.     Sawtimber  volume   includes  wood  volume  in  straight  sections  free  of 
efect  that  are  at  least  8  feet  long  to  a  9-inch-top  outside  bark   in  trees  that  are  11.0  inches   in  d.b.h.    and  larger. 

/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

^/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  32— Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 


1/ 


species  and  hardwood  form  class,  California,  January  1, 1985^ 


Hardwood  fori,i 

class 

\ 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mill 

ion  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

1 

13 

84 

27 

101 

1 

111 

Canyon  live  oak 

76 

196 

268 

92 

73 

5 

710 

Interior  live  oak 

6 

10 

20 

7 

3 

1 

47 

Cali  fornia  black  oak 

143 

429 

482 

148 

91 

33 

1,326 

Oregon  white  oak 

19 

65 

72 

31 

35 

2 

224 

Valley  oak 

1 

14 

11 

5 

5 



36 

Blue  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

2 

-- 

3 

Total 

246 

727 

937 

311 

310 

42 

2,573 

Nonoak  group: 

Tanoak 

846 

470 

150 

59 

20 

30 

1,575 

Pacific  madrone 

111 

255 

360 

150 

41 

5 

922 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

38 

108 

79 

36 

17 

11 

289 

Bigleaf  maple 

15 

29 

35 

21 

13 

3 

116 

Cal  i  fornia  buckeye 

— 

y 

-- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Giant  chinkapin 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

25 

Alder  3/ 

108 

34 

8 

7 

2 

2 

161 

Aspen 

3 

1 

1 

-- 

y 

-- 

5 

Cottonwood  4/ 

1 

4 

2 





__ 

7 

Walnut 

1 









__ 

1 

Willow 

— 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Eucalyptus   5/ 

3 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

5 

Total 

1,151 

905 

637 

275 

98 

54 

3,120 

All   species 

1,397 

1,632 

1,574 

586 

408 

96 

5,693 

--  =  none  found.  • 

]_/  Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
in  trees  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees. 

2/  Less   than  500,000  feet. 

3/   Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

4/  Includes  black  cottonvvood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

5^/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  33— Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  north  coast  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Hardwood  form 

class 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mill 

ion  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

1 

2 

2/ 

9 

41 

1 

54 

Canyon  live  oak 

35 

74 

^8 

26 

20 

1 

244 

Interior  live  oak 

5 

6 

13 

5 

1 

1 

31 

California  black  oak 

27 

84 

108 

48 

14 

3 

284 

Oregon  v;hite  oak 

17 

45 

55 

20 

32 

1 

170 

Valley  oak 

1 

12 

10 

3 

5 

-- 

31 

Blue  oak 

— 

— 

-- 

2/ 

— 

-- 

y 

Total 

86 

223 

274 

111 

113 

7 

814 

Nonoak  group: 

Tanoak 

720 

332 

129 

53 

18 

26 

1,328 

Pacific  madrone 

98 

163 

258 

118 

18 

4 

659 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

34 

62 

67 

32 

14 

9 

218 

Bigleaf  maple 

10 

18 

18 

12 

2 

1 

61 

California  buckeye 

— 

2/ 

-- 

-- 

2 

-- 

2 

Giant  chinkapin 

17 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

17 

Alder  3/ 

98 

16 

1 

5 

— 

1 

121 

Cottonwood  4/ 

1 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

Willow 

— 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

Eucalyptus  5/ 

3 

2 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

5 

UnclassifiecT 

1 

— 

-- 

__ 

— 

-- 

1 

Total 

982 

646 

475 

221 

56 

42 

2,422 

All    species 

1,068 

869 

749 

332 

169 

49 

3,236 

--  =  none  found. 

1_/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
in  trees  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger;   includes  cull   trees. 

2/   Less   than  500,000  feet. 

3_/   Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

4/   Includes  black  Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

5/   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  34 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  central  coast  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


I 


Hardwood  form 

class 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mi  1 1 

ion  cubic 

feet 

i 

170 

33 

6 

4 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 
Canyon  1 ive  oak 
California  black  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 

1 

11 
5 
1 
1 

82 

20 

3 

2 

17 
5 
1 
1 

60 
3 

-- 

Total 

1 

18 

107 

24 

63 

-- 

213 

IJonoak  group: 
Tanoak 

Pacific  ma drone 
California-laurel 
Giant  chinkapin 

110 
6 
3 
2 

68 
52 
42 

11 
61 
10 

6 
23 

1 

11 

1 

195 

153 

57 

2 

Total 

121 

162 

82 

30 

11 

1 

407 

All    species 

122 

180 

189 

54 

74 

1 

620 

--  =  none  found. 

]_/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
in  trees  5.0  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees. 
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Table  35 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  northern  interior  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Hardwood  form 

class 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mi 

12 

ion  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 

19 

55 

62 

33 

25 

3 

197 

California  black  oak 

57 

148 

103 

43 

25 

11 

387 

Oregon  white  oak 

2 

19 

15 

10 

3 

1 

50 

Valley  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

Total 

78 

222 

180 

87 

53 

15 

535 

Nonoak  group: 

Tanoak 

5 

5 

2 

-- 

-- 

4 

16 

Pacific  madrone 

0 

13 

23 

4 

3 

1 

50 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

-- 

2 

-- 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Bigleaf  maple 

5 

9 

5 

6 

5 

-- 

30 

California  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Giant  chinkapin 

5 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

6 

White  alder 

4 

-- 

3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

7 

Total 

25 

29 

33 

12 

10 

8 

117 

All    species 

103 

251 

213 

99 

63 

23 

752 

--  =  none  found. 

!_/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch -top  outside  bark 
in  trees   5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees. 
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Table  36 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  Sacramento  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985^^ 


Hardwood  form 

class 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mi  1 1 

ion  cubic 

feet 

1 

Oak  group: 

1 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

-- 

0 

t- 

1 

-- 

-- 

3 

Canyon  live  oak 

18 

45 

56 

12 

11 

-- 

142 

Interior  live  oak 

1 

4 

5 

— 

1 

-- 

11 

Cal ifornia  black  oak 

49 

148 

178 

27 

44 

7 

453 

Blue  oak 

— 

-- 

-- 

1 

2 

-- 

3 

Total 

68 

197 

241 

41 

58 

7 

612 

l\lonoak  group: 

Tanoak 

n 

15 

8 

2/ 

2 

— 

36 

Pacific  ma  drone 

1 

27 

17 

4 

9 

-- 

58 

California-laurel 

— 

9 

2 

2 

1 

— 

7 

Bigleaf  maple 

— 

2 

12 

3 

6 

2 

25 

White  alder 

— 

13 

1 

— 

1 

-- 

15 

Aspen 

2 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

2 

Cottonwood  3/ 

— 

3 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5 

Willow 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

— 

1 

Total 

14 

62 

42 

9 

20 

2 

149 

All    species 

82 

259 

283 

50 

78 

9 

761 

—  =  none  found. 

1_/   Includes  v;ood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inc'n-top  outside  bark 
in  trees  5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees. 

2/  Less  than   500,000  cubic   feet. 

3/   Includes  black  cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 
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Table  37— Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  San  Joaquin  and  southern  California  resource  areas,  January  1, 
1985^' 


Hardwood   form 

class 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mi  1 1 

ion  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
California  black  oak 
Valley  oak 

4 

9 

17 

48 
2 

42 
2 

90 
1 

16 
2 

29 
1 

14 
1 
8 

1 
12 

94 

5 

196 

4 

Total 

13 

67 

135 

48 

23 

13 

299 

Honoak  group: 
Pacific  madrone 
California-laurel 
VJhite  alder 
Aspen 
Walnut 

1 
6 
1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2/ 

1 

2 

1 

18 

3 

1 

Total 

9 

6 

5 

3 

1 

1 

25 

All    species 

22 

73 

140 

51 

24 

14 

324 

--  =  none  found. 

1/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
Tn  trees   5.0  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger;   includes  cull    trees. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  cubic  feet. 
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Table  38 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  California,  January  1, 1985-' 


Hardwood  form 

class 

Species 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mi  1 1 

ion  cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

59 

314 

309 

71 

10 

773 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

1 

107 

154 

121 

86 

1 

470 

Interior  live  oak 

— 

57 

237 

177 

89 

1 

561 

California  black  oak 

3 

66 

70 

41 

13 

-- 

193 

Oregon  white  oak 

23 

94 

199 

50 

54 

-- 

420 

Valley  oak 

13 

8 

104 

39 

52 

-- 

216 

131  ue  oak 

87 

237 

399 

262 

256 

14 

1  ,255 

Engelmann  oak 

-- 

-- 

9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

9 

Total 

127 

638 

1,486 

999 

621 

26 

3,897 

lionoak  group: 

Pacific  madrono 

16 

150 

100 

38 

— 

-- 

304 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

n 

69 

55 

19 

-- 

-- 

154 

Bigleaf  :;iaple 

— 

-- 

-- 

6 

12 

-- 

18 

California  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

8 

17 

14 

-- 

39 

Alder   2/ 

4 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

4 

Cottonwood  3/ 

-- 

-- 

10 

10 

-- 

-- 

20 

Will ow 

-- 

1 

4 

-- 

5 

-- 

10 

Eucalyptus  4/ 

203 

15 

3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

221 

Total 

234 

235 

180 

90 

31 

-- 

770 

All    species 

361 

873 

1,666 

1  ,089 

652 

26 

4,667 

--  =  none  found. 

!_/  Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -f oot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch- top  outside  bark 
in  trees  5  inches  in  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

y   Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

3/  Includes  black  Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 

4/  Includes  all  species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  39 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 


1/ 


species  and  hardwood  form  class,  north  coast  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985^' 


Species 


Hardwood  form  class 


Total 


Total 

Nonoak  group: 
Pacific  nadrone 
Cal  ifornia-laurel 

Total 

All    species 


Mill  ion  cubic  feet 


Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

-- 

54 

32 

3 

Canyon  live  oak 

— 

— 

28 

13 

-- 

Interior  live  oak 

— 

10 

4 

4 

-- 

California  black  oak 

-- 

12 

21 

27 

-- 

Oregon  white  oak 

23 

74 

168 

23 

20 

Valley  oak 

13 

-- 

35 

4 

10 

36 


36 


96 


310 


103 


138 

72 

13 

12 

-- 

-- 

150 

72 

13 

246 

382 

116 

33 


33 


89 
41 
18 
60 
308 
62 


578 


223 
12 


235 
813 


--  =  none  found. 

1/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
Tn  trees  5  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 
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Table  40 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  central  coast  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Species 


Hard\;ood  fori.i  class 


Total 


Oak  group: 
Coast  live  oak 
Interior  1 ive  oak 
California  black  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 

Total 


146 


Million  cubic  feet 


69 

251 

264 

58 

32 

111 

63 

29 

15 

9 

-- 

-- 

__ 

61 

-- 

42 

30 

96 

76 

60 

528 


403 


199 


10 


10 


662 
235 
24 
103 
264 


1,288 


IJonoak  group: 
Pacific  madrone 
Cal  ifornia-laurel 
Cal ifornia  buckeye 
Eucalyptus  y 

Total 

All    species 


16 

12 

28 

25 

n 

57 

55 

19 
9 

185 

9 

-- 

212 

78 

83 

53 

214 

224 

611 

455 

3 

202 


81 
142 

12 
194 


10 


429 
1,717 


--  =  none  found. 

1/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
Tn  trees  5  inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/  Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  41— Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  northern  interior  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985-' 


Species 


Hardwood  form  class 


Total 


Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  1 ive  oak 
California  black  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 
Blue  oak 

Total 


36 


Million  cubic  feet 


4 

2 

5 

— 

-- 

6 

2 

2 

13 

7 

-- 

20 

27 

20 

13 

10 

21 

6 

19 

63 


39 


39 


11 

8 

22 

80 
56 


177 


Nonoak  group: 
Bigleaf  naple 

Total 

All    species 


36 


63 


6 
45 


4 
43 


10 


10 

187 


--  =  none  found. 

]_/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  mini:^urn  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
Tn   trees  5   inches   in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 
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Table  42— Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 


1/ 


species  and  hardwood  form  class,  Sacramento  resource  area,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Species 


Hardwood  form  class 


Total 


Oak  group: 

Canyon  live  oak 
Interior  1 ive  oak 
California  black  oak 
Oregon  white  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 

Total 


40 


41 


153 


Million  cubic  feet 


39 

21 

29 

62 

2 

39 

40 

23 

14 

16 

5 

10 

-- 

4 

7 

21 

8 

-- 

23 

-- 

90 

150 

76 

80 

230 


180 


196 


\ 


152 

104 

45 

32 

31 

443 


807 


iJonoak  group: 
Biqleaf  iiiaple 
Cal ifornia  buckeye 
Cottonvyood  2/ 
Wi 1 1 ow 

Total 

All    species 


8 
2 


41 


-- 

10 

10 

-- 

1 

4 

-- 

4 

1 

14 

10 

14 

154 

244 

190 

210 

8 

2 

20 

9 


39 
846 


—  =  none   found. 

1/  Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
Tn  trees  5  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/   Includes  black  Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 
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Table  43 — Volume  of  all  hardwood  trees  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  hardwood  form  class,  San  Joaquin  and  southern  California  resource  areas,  January  1, 
1985-' 


Hardwood  form  class 


Species 


Total 


Oak  group: 

Coast  1 ive  oak 
Canyon  1 ive  oak 
Interior  live  oak 
California  black  oak 
Valley  oak 
Blue  oak 
Engelmann  oak 

Total 


48 


207 


Million  cubic  feet 


9 

13 

-- 

64 

103 

79 

19 

-- 

13 

83 

64 

35 

3 

23 

11 

2 

3 

-- 

-- 

8 

12 

-- 

45 

107 

132 

104 

97 

-- 

-- 

9 

-- 

-- 

355 


274 


154 


22 

266 

196 

42 

20 

492 

9 


1,047 


Monoak  group: 
California  buckeye 
White  alder 
Wi 1 1 ow 
Eucalyptus  2/ 

Total 

All   species 


4 

— 

8 

8 

9 

18 

6 

3 

— 

1 

22 

6 

11 

8 

10 

70 

213 

366 

282 

164 

25 
4 
1 

27 


57 
1,104 


--  =  none  found. 

1/   Includes  wood  volume  from  a  1 -foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch-top  outside  bark 
Tn  trees  5  inches  in  d.b.h.   and  larger. 

2/  Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus  that  were  found. 
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Table  44 — Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  timberland  outside  wilderness  and  other  reserved 
areas  in  National  Forests  by  species  and  diameter  class,  California,  January  1, 1985- 

Dianeter  class    (inches) 

5.0-  7.C-  9.0-         11.0-         13. C-         15.0-         17.0-         19.0-         21.0-         29.0  and 

Species  6.9  8.9  10.9         12.9  14.9  16.9  18.9  20.9  28.9  larger         cl 


Million 

cubic  feet 

( 

Oak  group: 

Canyon   live  oak 

75 

113 

111 

54 

56 

53 

52 

21 

82 

40 

562 

Interior  1 ive  oak 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

Cal  ifornia  black  oak 

71 

J6 

102 

87 

37 

80 

80 

71 

240 

114 

1  ,018 

Oregon  v/hite  oak 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

26 

California  v/hite  oak 

y 

2/ 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

U 

7/ 

1 

2 

Total 

152 

202 

218 

144 

147 

142 

134 

92 

323 

155 

1,709 

fJonoak   group: 

Tanoak 

13 

29 

41 

44 

33 

46 

31 

12 

61 

17 

332 

Pacific  nadrone 

17 

31 

34 

25 

23 

26 

23 

16 

32 

4 

232 

Bigleaf  naple 

6 

10 

12 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

-- 

43 

Golden  chinkapin 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

1 

25 

Alder 

2/ 

1 

2/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

-- 

10 

Aspen 

n 

2 

~3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

16 

Cottonwood 

2/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

Eucalyptus 

1 

1 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

Otner   hardwoods 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

19 

Total 

41 

79 

97 

79 

71 

82 

63 

36 

117 

24 

689 

All   species 

193 

231 

315 

223 

218 

224 

197 

128 

440 

179 

2,398 

--   =  none   found. 

j_/  Totals  nay  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 

II  Less   than   500,000  cubic   feet. 
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Table  45— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  diameter  class,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Diameter 

class 

inches) 

5.0- 

7.0- 

9.C- 

11.0- 

13.0- 

15.0- 

17.0- 

19.0- 

21  .0- 

29.0  and 

All 

Species 

5.9 

8.9 

10.9 

12.9 

14.9 

16.9 

18.9 

20.9 

28.9 

larger 

classes 

Million 

cubic 

feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

3 

2 

7 

16 

13 

21 

14 

13 

28 

9 

126 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

50 

62 

82 

73 

75 

50 

44 

31 

107 

61 

640 

Interior   live  oak 

5 

3 

4 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

44 

California  black  oak 

76 

121 

111 

110 

115 

112 

107 

90 

246 

148 

1,236 

Oregon  white  oak 

26 

37 

28 

24 

19 

10 

15 

5 

18 

3 

185 

Valley  oak 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

9 

32 

Blue  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

Total 

162 

227 

236 

235 

230 

199 

184 

144 

412 

235 

2,254 

Honoak   group: 

Tanoak 

115 

153 

158 

170 

149 

145 

139 

112 

271 

143 

1  ,555 

Paci  fie  nadrone 

53 

74 

64 

112 

83 

92 

53 

56 

177 

110 

884 

Cal  ifornia-laurel 

27 

35 

29 

35 

37 

33 

23 

12 

30 

12 

273 

Bigleaf  maple 

10 

12 

14 

6 

15 

5 

8 

8 

16 

8 

102 

Giant  chinkapin 

1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

25 

Alder 

10 

25 

24 

14 

14 

20 

10 

9 

21 

5 

152 

Aspen 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

3 

-- 

4 

Cottonwood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5 

7 

Eucalyptus 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

-- 

-- 

4 

6 

Other  hardwoods 

2 

6 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

11 

Total 

218 

307 

295 

344 

302 

296 

248 

201 

520 

288 

3,019 

All    species 

380 

534 

531 

579 

532 

495 

432 

345 

932 

523 

5,283 

--  =  none   found. 

1/   Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other   tables  because  of  rounding. 
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Table  46— Volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved  woodland  outside  National  Forests,  by 
species  and  diameter  class,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Diameter 

class   (inches) 

5.0- 

7.0- 

9.0- 

n.o- 

13.0- 

15.0- 

17.0- 

19.0- 

21  .0- 

29.0  and 

All 

Species 

6.9 

8.9 

10.9 

12.9 

14.9 

16.9 

18.9 

20.9 

28.9 

larger 

classes 

tlillion 

cubic  feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

3.1 

32.1 

74.7 

102.5 

115.1 

75.0 

43.2 

59.3 

103.1 

89.0 

702.2 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

38.3 

28.3 

21.4 

24.3 

56.3 

52.5 

68.4 

7.3 

70.0 

17.5 

334.9 

Interior   live  oak 

71.9 

61  .9 

38.2 

39.7 

59.7 

42.0 

54.1 

55.0 

39.2 

9.7 

471.5 

Cal i  fornia  black  oak 

11.1 

16.0 

23.1 

40.2 

25.7 

24.5 

10.2 

10.7 

19.7 

-- 

131.2 

Oregon  white  oak 

30.9 

106.4 

110.0 

64.4 

12.3 

12.8 

11.0 

8.5 

31  .7 

-- 

338.0 

Valley  oak 

1.5 

3.1 

16.0 

3.8 

12.9 

15.0 

-- 

-- 

30.3 

60.9 

143.5 

Blue  oak 

66.2 

98.2 

181.2 

123.6 

98.9 

64.3 

51  .6 

107.0 

165.3 

33.9 

1 ,000.2 

Engelmann  oak 

— 

4.5 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4.5 

-- 

9.1 

Total 

223.5 

350.5 

464.6 

398.5 

380.9 

286.1 

253.5 

247.8 

463.8 

211  .0 

3,230.6 

Nonoak  group: 

Pacific  inadrone 

32.1 

72.7 

93.8 

61.1 

10.7 

15.7 

5.2 

-- 

12.7 

-- 

304.1 

California-laurel 

11.5 

27.2 

5.3 

20.5 

31.0 

23.5 

9.7 

9.2 

16.0 

-- 

154.1 

Bigleaf  i.iaple 

-- 

— 

-- 

5.7 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5.7 

California  buckeye 

-- 

13.8 

2.2 

2.6 

-- 

5.3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

24.4 

White  alder 

-- 

-- 

4.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4.0 

Cottonwood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5.1 

14.5 

19.6 

Uillo\^ 

1.4 

-- 

-- 

4.1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5.5 

Eucalyptus 

3.8 

54.0 

29.1 

43.2 

17.0 

25.5 

7.6 

23.6 

8.3 

8.6 

220.3 

Total 

48.9 

167.7 

134.4 

137.2 

58.7 

70.6 

22.5 

32.8 

42.1 

23.1 

738.2 

All   species 

272.4 

518.2 

599.0 

535.7 

439.5 

356.7 

276.0 

280.5 

505.9 

234.1 

4,018.8 

—  =  none  found. 

1/  Totals  may  be  off  or   disagree  with  other  tables  because  of  rounding. 
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Table  47 — Gross  annual  growth  of  hardwood  growing  stock  on  unreserved 
timberland  by  species  and  owner,  California,  1984- 


National 

Other 

All 

All 

Species 

Forest 

public 

private 

owners 

Thousand 

cubic  feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

46 

2,755 

2,811 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

19,800 

1,820 

13,393 

35,013 

Interior   live  oak 

__ 

-- 

1,526 

1,526 

California  black  oak 

29,700 

2,667 

28,491 

60,858 

Oregon  white  oak 

900 

426 

4,772 

6,098 

Valley  oak 

-- 

11 

833 

844 

Blue  oak 

-- 

-- 

57 

57 

Total    oak  group 

50,400 

4,970 

51,837 

107,207 

Nonoak  group: 

Tanoak 

1 1 ,  COO 

6,737 

58,559 

76,294 

Pacific  ma  drone 

7,100 

4,021 

26,810 

37,931 

California-laurel 

-- 

1,128 

8,963 

10,089 

Bigleaf  i.iaple 

1,600 

230 

3,139 

4,967 

California  buckeye 

-- 

-- 

52 

52 

Giant  chinkapin 

500 

42 

651 

1,193 

Alder   2/ 

400 

286 

6,217 

6,904 

Aspen 

400 

— 

92 

492 

Cottonv^ood  3/ 

-- 

-- 

176 

176 

Walnut 

— 

-- 

41 

41 

IJi  1 1  ow 

-- 

-- 

259 

259 

Eucalyptus 

-- 

-- 

92 

92 

Unclassified 

400 

-- 

38 

438 

Total    nonoak  group 

21,400 

12,444 

105,089 

138,933 

All    species 

71,800 

17,414 

156,925 

246,140 

--  =  none  found. 

]_/   Totals  i.iay  be  off  because  of  rounding. 

2/  Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

3/  Includes  black  cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood. 
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Table  48 — Average  annual  mortality  of  growing  stock  on  unreserved  timberland 
by  species  and  owner,  all  California  resource  areas,  1984- 


National 

Other 

All 

All 

Species 

Forest 

publ ic 

private 

owners 

Thousand 

cubic  feet 

Oak  group: 

Coast  live  oak 

— 

4 

283 

287 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

900 

176 

1,348 

2,424 

Interior   live  oak 

-- 

-- 

95 

95 

Cali  fornia  black  oak 

2,800 

298 

2,920 

6,018 

Oregon  white  oak 

— 

19 

357 

385 

Valley  oak 

-- 



70 

70 

Blue  oak 

— 

-- 

2 

2 

Total   oak  group 


3,700 


497 


5,085 


9,281 


Nonoak  group: 
Tanoak 

Pacific  madron e 
Cal  ifornia-1  aurel 
Bi  glea  f  maple 
California  buckeye 
Giant  chinkapin 
Alder   2/ 
Aspen 

Cottonv/ood  ZJ 
Walnut 
Wi  1 1  ov; 

Eucalyptus  4/ 
Unclassified  hardwoods 

Total    nonoak   group 

All    species 


700 

978 

8,470 

10,149 

1,000 

329 

1,555 

2,884 

-- 

46 

464 

510 

— 

18 

205 

223 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

6 

43 

49 

— 

12 

317 

329 

— 

-- 

14 

14 

— 

-- 

12 

12 

— 

-- 

1 

1 

— 

-- 

5 

5 

— 

— 

14 

14 

400 

-- 

— 

400 

2,100 

1,389 

11,101 

14,591 

5,800 

1,886 

16,186 

23,872 

--  =  none  found. 

1_/  Totals  may  be  off  because  of  rounding. 

2J   Includes  red  alder  and  white  alder. 

_3/   Includes  black  Cottonwood  and  Fremont  cottonwood, 

^J   Includes  all    species  of  eucalyptus   found. 
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Table  49— Area  of  unreserved  coast  live  oak  type  outside  National  Forests  by 
hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Hardwood  basal 
area  per   acre 


0-24 


Conifer  basal    area  per  acre 
(square  feet) 


25-49 


50-74 


75-100 


100+ 


Total 


Square  feet 

-   -  -   - 

0-24 

142 

__ 

25-49 

189 

— 

50-74 

48 

10 

75-99 

95 

10 

1  00-1  24 

48 

-- 

125-149 

152 

-- 

150+ 

48 

10 

Total 


722 


30 


Thousand  acres 


142 
189 

58 
105 

48 
152 

58 


752 


--  =  none  found. 

]_/   Includes  39,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  713,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 


Table  50 — Area  of  unreserved  canyon  live  oak  type  outside  National  Forests  by 
hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Coni 

fer  basal 
(square 

area  per 
feet) 

acre 

Hardwood  basal 

area  per  acre 

0-24 

25-49 

50-74 

75-100 

100+ 

Total 

Square   feet 

-  -  -  - 

-  Thousand 

acres  - 

0-24 

79 

__ 





_- 

79 

25-49 

71 

8 

-- 

-- 

-- 

79 

50-74 

135 

24 

8 

-- 

— 

167 

75-99 

118 

8 

8 

-- 

— 

134 

1  00-1  24 

41 

8 

8 

8 

-- 

65 

125+ 

134 

16 

8 

8 

8 

174 

Total 

578 

64 

32 

16 

8 

698 

—  =  none  found. 

]_/   Includes  290,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  408,000  acres 
c^lassified  as  woodland. 
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Table  51— Area  of  unreserved  interior  live  oak  type  outside  National  Forests  by 
hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Conifer  basal    area  per  acre 
(square  feet) 


Hardwood  basal 

area   per   acre  0-24  25-49  50-74         75-100  100+         Total 


Square  feet 

-   - 

0-24 

317 

25-49 

272 

50-74 

37 

75-100 

80 

1  00-1  24 

-- 

125+ 

45 

Thousand  acres 


37  .      —  —  354 

272 
37 
88 


45 


Total         751       8       37      —       —     796 


--  =  none  found. 

!_/   Includes  62,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  734,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 


Table  52— Area  of  unreserved  California  black  oak  type  outside  National  Forests 
by  hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985^^ 


Coni 

fer  basal 
(square 

area  per 
feet) 

acre 

Hardv/ood  basal 

area  per   acre 

0-24 

25-49 

50-74 

75-100 

100+ 

Total 

Square   feet 

-  Thousand 

3  /^  v^  Q  C 

« 

dcreb    - 

0-24 

114 

8 

.  — 

— 

-- 

122 

25-49 

81 

8 

15 

-- 

-- 

104 

50-74 

80 

33 

15 

— 

-- 

133 

75-99 

58 

23 

8 

— 

-- 

89 

1  00-1  24 

30 

38 

— 

8 

-- 

76 

125+ 

66 

8 

8 

8 

-- 

90 

Total 

429 

123 

46 

16 

— 

614 

--  =  none   found. 

!_/   Includes  475,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  139,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 
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Table  53 — Area  of  unreserved  Oregon  white  oak  type  outside  National  Forests 
by  hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Hardvvood  basal 
area  per  acre 


0-24 


Conifer  basal    area  per 
(square  feet) 


acre 


25-49 


50-74 


75-100 


100+ 


Total 


Square 
0-24 

feet 

64 

25-49 

83 

-- 

50-74 

160 

8 

75-99 

8 

— _ 

100-124 

40 

8 

125+ 

40 

— 

Total 


395 


16 


Thousand  acres 


64 
83 
168 
8 
48 
40 


411 


--  =  none   found. 

\l  Includes  92,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  319,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 


Table  54 — Area  of  unreserved  valley  oak  type  outside  National  Forests  by 
hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Hardwood  basal 
area  per  acre 


0-24 


Conifer  basal    area  per  acre 
(square  feet) 


25-49 


50-74 


75-100 


100+ 


Total 


Sqi 

jare 

feet 

-  - 

0-. 

M 



25 

-49 

222 

50- 

-74 

8 

75 

-100 

44 

Total 


274 


Thousand  acres 


222 

8 
44 


274 


--  =  none  found. 

!_/   Includes  8,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  266,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 
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Table  55 — Area  of  unreserved  blue  oak  type  outside  National  Forests  by 
hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Conifer  basal    area  per  acre 

(square  feet) 

Hardwood  basal 


area   per  acre  0-24  25-49  50-74         75-100  100+         Total 


Thousand  acres 


Square 

feet 

-  -  -  - 

0-24 

1  ,034 

135 

25-49 

666 

34 

50-74 

471 

9 

75-100 

-- 

-- 

100+ 

93 

-- 

1,169 

700 
480 

93 


Total  2,264  178  —  —  --         2,442 


--  =  none  found. 

1_/  Includes  457,000  acres  of  Digger  pine  stands   in  which  blue  oak  is 
present. 


Table  56 — Area  of  unreserved  tanoak  type  outside  National  Forests  by  hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area 
classes,  California,  January  1, 1985  I 

Conifer   basal    area   per  acre 
(square   feet) 

Hardwood  basal  All 

area   per   acre  0-24         25-49         50-74       75-99         100-124       125-149       150-199       classes 


Square   feet 

-   -   -   - 

-   -   -   - 

■   -   Thousand 

acres 

0-24 

39 



8 

_  _ 

3 

25-49 

63 

16 

-- 

-- 

-- 

50-74 

45 

8 

16 

-- 

-- 

75-99 

63 

24 

62 

8 

-- 

100-124 

93 

24 

--   . 

16 

8 

125-149 

46 

24 

16 

8 

8 

1  50-1 99 

70 

24 

8 

8 

8 

200+ 

16 

24 

-- 

-- 

-- 

55 

79 

70 

157 

141 

102 

134 

48 


Total  444  144  110  40  32  8  8  786 


none   found, 
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Table  57— Area  of  unreserved  Pacific  madrone  type  outside  National  Forests 
by  fiardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985- 


Hardwood  basal 
area  per  acre 


0-24 


Conifer  basal   area  per  acre 
(square  feet) 


25-49 


50-74 


75-100 


100+ 


Total 


Square  feet 

0-24 
25-49 
50-74 
75-99 
1  00-1  24 
125-149 
1  50-1  99 
200+ 

Total 


8 

15 

8 

49 

49 

115 

8 

8 


8 
15 


Thousand  acres 


8 

15 

8 

7 


8 

— 

23 

-- 

23 

— 

57 

— 

64 

15 

138 

8 

23 

— 

8 

260 


23 


38 


23 


344 


--  =  none  found. 

V   Includes  146,000  acres  classified  as  timberland  and  198,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 


Table  58 — Area  of  unreserved  California-laurel  type  outside  National  Forests  by 
hardwood  and  conifer  basal  area  classes,  California,  January  1, 1985-' 


Hardv70od  basal 
area  per  acre 


0-24 


Conifer  basal    area  per  acre 
(square  feet) 


25-49 


50-74 


75-100 


100+ 


Total 


Square  feet 

-   - 

0-24 



25-49 

47 

50-74 

28 

75-99 

15 

1  00-1  24 

14 

125-149 

-- 

150-200 

53 

Total 


157 


Thousand  acres 


47 
28 
15 
14 

60 


164 


--  =  none   found. 

y   Includes  71,000  acres  classified  as  tir.iberland  and  93,000  acres 
classified  as  woodland. 
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Table  59 — Number  of  volume  plots,  maximum  and  mean  hardwood  stand 
volume,  and  standard  error  of  the  mean  for  13  hardwood  forest  types  outside 


1/ 


National  Forests,  California,  1985- 


Stand 

vol 

ume  of 

hardwood  ( 

jrovn'ng  stock 

Standard 

Vol  ui.ie 

error  of 

Forest  type 

plots 

Maximum 

Mean 

the 

mean  2/ 

Number 

Cub 

ic  feet  per 

acre 

-  -  -  - 

Coast  live  oak 

19 

4,038 

1  ,300 

+276 

Canyon  1 ive  oak 

49 

4,128 

1,503 

+157 

Interior   live  oak 

27 

3,779 

612 

+162 

California  black  oak 

66 

4,000 

1  ,213 

+111 

Oregon  white  oak 

20 

4,498 

1  ,099 

+250 

Valley  oak 

7 

2,180 

994 

+256 

Blue  oak 

72 

1,767 

381 

+42 

Tanoak 

101 

6,900 

1,679 

+134 

Pacific  madrone 

20 

4,519 

1,705 

+ 

1,140 

California-laurel 

12 

3,125 

1,677 

+273 

Alder 

5 

2,165 

1,269 

+422 

Bigleaf  maple 

4 

1,070 

529 

+223 

California  buckeye 

6 

481 

222 

+  100 

]_/  Volume  for  a  plot  is  the  per-acre  volume  in  all    hardwood  species 
averaged  over  all    subplots    (most  plots  had  5  subplots;  some  had  3). 

2/  68-percent  probability  level. 
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Table  60 — Estimated  areas  of  hardwood  types  outside  National  Forests  and 
their  confidence  intervals,  by  resource  area  and  land  class,  California,  January 
1, 1985 


Confidence 
interval 
Resource  area  Total    area  in  (68-percent 

and  land  class  hardwood  types  probability)  Percent 


Thousand  acres  -  - 


+79  6.1 

+45  8.9 


+25  26.6 

+54  3.9 


+49  15.2 

+40  8.7 


+42  16.3 

+52  3.6 

San  Joaquin  and 
southern  California: 

Timberland                                       77                               +22  28.6 

Woodland                                     1,984                               ;t^5  3.3 

All   resource  areas: 

Timberland                                2,040                            +109  5.3 

Woodland                                    5,775                            +116  2.0 


North  coast: 

Timberland 

1,290 

Woodland 

505 

Central    coast: 

Timberland 

94 

Woodland 

1,391 

Northern  interior: 

Timberland 

322 

Woodland 

461 

Sacramento: 

Timberland 

257 

Woodland 

1,434 
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Table  61 — Estimated  volumes  of  hardwood  growing  stock  in  hardwood  types 
outside  National  Forests  and  their  confidence  intervals,  by  resource  area  and 
land  class,  California,  January  1, 1985 


Resource  area 
and  land  class 


Total 
volume  in 
hardwood  types 


Confidence 

interval 
(68-percent 
probabil i ty 


Percent 


-  nil  lion  cubic  feet 


fJorth  coast: 

Timber  1  and 

3,074 

Woodland 

720 

Central    coast: 

Timberland 

546 

Woodland 

1,514 

Northern  interior: 

Timberland 

686 

Woodland 

145 

Sacramento: 

Timberland 

684 

Woodland 

637 

San   Joaquin  and 

southern  California: 

Timberland 

301 

Woodl and 

942 

All   resource  areas 

Timberland 

5,291 

Woodl and 

4,018 

171 

+178 


+84 
+127 


+75 
+11 


+80 

+n9 


+55 
+139 


+227 
+419 


5 
24 


15.4 
21.6 


10.9 
7.6 


11.7 
18.7 


18.2 
14.8 


4.3 
10,4 
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>ults  of  a  statewide  inventory  of  California's  hardwood  resources  are  presented. 
■^  lb  the  first  comprehensive  inventory  with  tree  and  sta  rements  ever  con- 

.icted  in  the  extensive  oak  woodlands  In  timberland  ar(;  ;ardwoods  had  bet" 

previously  inventoried,  improved  procedures  and  volume  equations  developed  specifics: 
ly  for  the  major  California  hard-wood  species  were  used  in  the  new  inventory.  Included 
are  details  on  area  and  volume  of  hardwoods  by  ownership:  growth  and  mortality  of 
hardwoods  on  timberland;  hardwood  tree  cutting  on  timberland  and  woodland;  the  extent 
of  types  and  species  occurrence;  stand  characteristics;  regeneration;  extent  of  grazing  in 
woodland  areas;  and  changes  in  hardwood  srea  from  1945  to  1985. 
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ABSTRACT 

Howard,  James  0.;  Ward,  Franklin  R.  1988.  Oregon's  forest  products 
industry:  1985.   Resour.   Bull.  PNVJ-RB-149.   Portland,  OR:  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest 
Research  Station.  90  p. 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of  a  100-percent  survey  of  the 
primary  forest  products  industry  in  Oregon  for  1985.  The  survey 
included  the  following  sectors:   lumber;  veneer  and  plywood;  pulp 
and  board;  shake  and  shingle;  export;  and  post,  pole,  and  piling. 
Tables ,  presented  by  sector  and  for  the  industry  as  a  whole , 
include  characteristics  of  the  industry,  nature  and  flow  of  logs 
consumed,  and  disposition  of  mill  residues. 

Keywords:  Forest  products  industry,  mill  surveys,  wood 
utilization,  mill  residues,  Oregon. 

SDMMART 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  primary 
wood-processing  industry  in  Oregon  for  1985.  Data  for  the  survey 
were  obtained  from  a  100-percent  mail  and  telephone  canvass  in 
1986  of  all  primary  wood-processing  firms  in  the  State.  Industry 
contacts  for  the  survey  were  based  on  lists  from  previous  surveys 
that  were  updated  through  the  assistance  from  the  Oregon  Division 
of  Employment,  by  various  directories  of  the  forest  products 
industry,  and  from  information  passed  on  by  individual 
millowners.  Similar  surveys  were  produced  in  1968,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Oregon  Division  of  Forestry;  in  1972,  with  Oregon  State 
University;  and  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  in  1976  and  1982.  This  survey  identifies  the 
raw  material  inputs  and  characteristics  of  the  forest  products 
industry.  Data  are  shown  separately  for  the  following 
industries:  lumber;  veneer  and  plywood;  pulp  and  board;  shake  and 
shingle;  post,  pole,  and  piling;  and  export. 

The  survey  identifies  365  separate  operations  that  used  a  total  of 
almost  8.3  billion  board  feet  of  logs  in  1985.  The  lumber  (60 
percent)  and  veneer  and  plywood  (30  percent)  sectors  were  the 
major  users.  In  addition,  the  pulp  and  board  industry  used  about 
6.8  million  tons  of  wood  fiber,  87  percent  of  it  in  the  form  of 
mill  residues.  The  industry  as  a  whole  generated  about  13.4 
million  tons  of  residual  materials,  of  which  less  than  1  percent 
was  not  used. 

Data  for  log  consumption  and  product  output  are  actual  figures 
reported  by  the  mills.  Subsequent  classification  of  these  data 
(that  is,  by  species,  owner,  origin,  degree  of  manufacturing,  and 
other  criteria)  is  based  on  percentage  distributions  provided  by 


the  mills  and  may  not  agree  precisely  with  other  published 
figures.  Statistics  on  mill  residues  are  based  on  average  factors 
applied  to  product  output;  thus,  they  may  differ  from  actual 
volumes  for  a  given  mill. 

Reliability  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  is  considered  to 
be  high,  because  the  survey  was  a  100-percent  canvass. 
Information  collected  from  each  mill  is  assumed  to  be  the  best 
available,  and  whenever  possible,  the  information  came  from  formal 
records.  Some  information  had  to  be  estimated,  however. 
Information  for  individual  mills  is  strictly  confidential,  and  einy 
information  that  could  reveal  critical  details  of  an  individual 
operation  has  been  combined  with  other  data  to  avoid  disclosure. 

ELGHLIGHTS 

Industry  Characteristics 

Total  number  of  mills  in  1985  was  365: 

Type  of  mill  Number 

Sawmills  173 

Veneer  and  plywood  89 

Pulp  1M 

Board  21 

Shake  and  shingle  26 

Log  export  35 

Post ,  pole ,  and  piling  7 

Lane  County  led  all  others  with  57  mills,  or  15.6  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  State. 

The  88  largest  sawmills  had  78  percent  of  total  sawmill  capacity. 

Only  seven  burners  operated  in  the  State  in  1985. 


Hood  Consuiq)tion 

A  total  of  8,272  million  board  feet  of  logs  was  consumed. 

Pulp  and  board  industry  consumed  about  6.8  million  tons  of  mill 
residues  and  off site  roundwood  chips. 

Leading  counties  in  roundwood  consumption  were: 

Million  board  feet 

Lane  1 ,285 

Douglas  1 ,077 

Jackson  679 

Klamath  421 

About  MO  percent  of  the  logs  were  from  young-growth  timber. 

Public  lands  were  the  source  for  56  percent  of  the  log 
consumption;  National  Forests  provided  40  percent  of  the  total. 

Log  consumption  by  industry  was: 

Percent 

Sawmills  60.3 

Veneer  and  plywood  30.0 

Log  export  8.4 

Pulp  and  board  .9 

Post,  pole,  and  piling  .2 

Shake  and  shingle  .2 

Mill  Residues 

A  total  of  almost  13.5  million  tons  of  residues  was  generated: 

Type  of  mill  Tons  (dry  weight)  of  residue 

Sawmills  8,693,500 

Veneer  and  plywood  M, 769, 374 

Shake  and  shingle  17,850 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  residue  was  wood,  21  percent  was  bark, 

More  than  99  percent  of  the  wood  and  bark  residue  was  used. 

Nearly  64  percent  of  wood  residue  went  to  pulp  and  board 
industries;  29  percent  was  used  for  fuel. 

About  88  percent  of  bark  was  used  for  fuel;  11  percent  was  used 
for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
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IKTRCDDCTION 

The  forest  products  industry  of  Oregon  continues  to  be  the 
Nation's  number  one  producer  of  wood  products.  In  addition  to 
ranking  first  in  production  of  lumber,  plywood,  and  composition 
board ,  the  industry  also  produces  a  large  volume  of  shakes  and 
shingles;  posts,  poles,  and  pilings;  and  logs  for  export. 

The  forest  products  industry  contributes  significantly  to  the 
State's  economy.  The  activities  of  this  industry  are  translated 
into  jobs ,  payroll ,  tax  contributions ,  and  the  purchases  of 
services  and  materials.  The  viability  of  the  industry  has  even 
more  significance  to  many  small  communities.  In  some  towns,  the 
local  mill  J_/  may  be  the  only  employer  outside  of  the  service 
industry. 

Changes  in  timber  supply,  technology,  and  product  demand  have 
resulted  in  a  much  changed  industry  from  the  one  that  existed  even 
20  years  ago.   Oregon  has  fewer  mills,  greater  diversification,  a 
wider  range  of  products ,  and  more  efficient  and  complete  use  of 
the  timber  resource.  For  this  reason,  up-to-date  information  on 
the  forest  industry  is  vital.  Decisionmakers  and  planners,  both 
within  and  outside  the  industry,  need  to  know  how  the  industry  is 
changing  and  how  the  resource  is  being  used.  This  report  provides 
much  of  this  information  and  an  indepth  look  at  Oregon's  forest 
products  industry  during  1985.  Coupled  with  similar  reports  for 
1968  (Manock  and  others  1970),  1972  (Schuldt  and  Howard  1974), 
1976  (Howard  and  Hiserote  1978),  and  1982  (Howard  1984),  this 
information  provides  a  basis  for  examining  significant  trends  in 
industry  characteristics  and  timber  use. 

The  forest  products  industry  in  Oregon  was  severely  impacted  by 
the  depressed  national  economy  at  the  start  of  the  decade.  By 
1983,  the  industry  had  begun  to  recover,  spurred  by  improvements 
in  residential  and  commercial  construction.  A  comparison  of  log 
consumption  between  this  report  and  the  1982  report  shows  this 
recovery.  In  1982,  reported  log  consumption  by  the  forest 
products  industry  was  5.96  billion  board  feet.  In  1985,  this 
figure  was  8.27  billion  board  feet,  an  increase  of  39  percent. 
Now,  as  throughout  history,  the  forest  industry  reflects  the 
djmamics  of  supply  and  demand . 

The  forest  industry,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  study,  refers  to 
six  primary  wood -processing  industries:  sawmills;  veneer  and 
plywood;  pulp  and  board;  shake  and  shingle;  post,  pole,  and 
piling;  and  export  (logs  only). 


1_/  See  "Glossary"  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  report. 


The  location  of  the  forest  industry  in  Oregon  is  closely  related 
to  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  timber  resource.  As  would 
be  expected,  a  large  share  of  the  industry  is  in  the  heavily 
timbered  areas  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  Figure  1  shows  that  80 
percent  of  the  log  consumption  occurred  in  western  Oregon. 


Blue  Mountain 


Other 


Figure  1 — Distribution  of  log  consumption  by  resource  area 
and  industry,  Oregon,  1985. 


The  State  was  divided  into  five  resource  areas  for  the  study  (fig. 
2).  Designation  of  these  areas  reflected  both  the  nature  of  the 
timber  resource  and  the  historic  marketing  structure  of  the 
industry.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  study  data,  which  show  that  on 
an  average  about  84  percent  of  the  logs  processed  in  a  particular 
resource  area  were  harvested  within  the  boundaries  of  that  area. 


Figure  2 — Resource  areas  for  1985  Oregon  forest  products 
industry  survey. 

CCHPARISON  UITH  PREVIODS  SDRVETS 

Figures  3  to  8  indicate  some  trends  in  Oregon's  forest  products 
industry.  These  data  are  taken  from  this  report  and  from  those 
developed  in  the  1968,  1972,  1976,  and  1982  surveys. 


Number  of  mills  by  year 


Industry 

1968 

1972 

1976 

1982 

1985 

Sawmills 

300 

262 

243 

161 

173 

Veneer  and  plywood 

138 

133 

132 

101 

89 

Pulp  and  board 

37 

40 

40 

36 

35 

Shake  and  shingle 

48 

43 

46 

34 

26 

Post ,  pole ,  and 

piling 

2/ 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Log  export 

2/ 

38 

28 

32 

35 

Total 


523 


526 


498 


372 


365 


2/  The  post,  pole,  and  piling  and  the  log  export  industries  were 
not  included  in  the  1968  survey. 
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Figure  4 — Savnnills  by  size  class. 
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Figure  5 — Log  consumption  by  size  class:     values  less  than  7 
percent  are  not  shown. 
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Figure  6 — Log  consumption  by  ownership  class  and   industry:     values 
less  than  6  percent  are  not  shown. 
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Figure  7 — Log  consumption  by  timber  age  group  and   industry. 
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Figure  8 — Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by 
use  and  by  industry:  values  less  than  6  percent  are  not  shown. 
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APPEH)!!  1 

Measurenent  Units 

The  board  foot  is  the  unit  of  measure  used  in  this  report  for  all 
wood  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  purchased  or  transferred 
veneer  (square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis)  and  mill  residues  (tons,  dry 
weight)  consumed  by  pulpmills  and  board  mills.  Consumption  by 
mills  not  reported  in  these  units  was  converted  by  use  of  the 
following  factors: 

1  cord  =  500  board  feet 

1  ton  =  500  board  feet 

10.5  squares  =  1,000  board  feet  (MBF) 

1  lineal  foot  =3.8  board  feet 

1  cubic  foot  =  6  board  feet 

200  cubic-foot  units  =  1  bone-dry  ton 

1  bone-dry  unit  =  1.2  bone-dry  tons 

Board-foot  lumber  tally  is  the  unit  of  measure  used  for  lumber 
production;  square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis,  for  veneer  and  plywood 
production;  square  (100  square  feet)  for  shake  and  shingle 
production;  and  board-foot  "local  scale"  for  log  export  and  post, 
pole,  and  piling  shipments. 

Metric  Conversions 

1  cubic  foot  =  0.02832  cubic  meter 

1  ton  =  907.1849  kilograms 

1  square  foot  =  0.0929  square  meter 


Mill  Residues 

In  this  study,  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  individual  mills  to 
quantify  the  amount  of  residue  produced.  Although  mills  might  be 
able  to  specify  amounts  of  residue  sold  for  high-value  uses  (such 
as  pulp  chips),  the  low-value  uses  (such  as  mulch  or  fuel)  are 
more  difficult  to  quantify.  The  mills  were  therefore  asked  to 
indicate  only  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  disposal  of  their 
residues.  These  percentages  were  then  applied  to  residue  volume 
estimates  derived  through  use  of  the  following  factors: 

Softwood  sawmill  residue. — Average  quantity  of  residues  developed 
from  producing  1  ,000  board  feet  of  lumber:  ^7 


Dry  weight 


Type  of  output 


Solid  volume  4/ 


(Cubic  feet)  (Percent  5/) 


Western 
Oregon 


Eastern 
Oregon 


(Tons) 


Wood  residue: 
Slabs ,  edgings , 


sawmill 

trim 

36 

24.5 

0.486 

0.480 

Planer  trim 

3 

2.0 

.041 

.036 

Sawdust 

16 

10.9 

.216 

.264 

Planer  shavings 

16 

10.9 

.216 

.192 

Total 

71 

48.3 

.959 

.972 

Bark 

19 

12.9 

.258 

.228 

Lumber 

57 

38.8 

.864 

.780 

Total 

147 

100.0 

2.081 

1.980 

3/Based  on  data  from  Oregon  mills  compiled  by  Oregon  State 
University,  School  of  Forestry,  in  1967  and  adjusted  for  changes 
in  lumber  standards  in  1974  by  James  0.  Howard. 
4/Equivalent  undried  solid  volume  of  residue. 
5/Percentage  of  log  by  volume. 
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Softwood  plywood  residue. — Average  quantity  of  residue  developed 
in  producing  the  equivalent  of  1  ,000  square  feet  of  3/8-inch 
plywood  (rough  basis):  6/ 


Type  of  output 

Solid  volume  7/ 
(Cubic  feet) 

Dry  weight 
(Tons) 

Wood  residue: 
Log  trim 
Core 
Veneer  clip,  roundup, 

and  spur  trim 
Dry  trim  and  layup  loss 
Sander  dust 

3.4 
6.3 

19.3 
6.3 
1.6 

0.048 
.088 

.270 
.088 
.022 

Total 

36.9 

.516 

Bark 

8.8 

.132 

Plywood 

34.9 

.463 

Total 

80.6 

1.111 

6/All  residue  factors,  except  sander  dust  and  bark,  from  data 
collected  in  various  mill  studies  by  the  Timber  Quality  and 
Product  Yield  Potential  of  Western  Softwoods  Resources  Project, 
Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station,  and  compiled  by  James  0. 
Howard.  Sander  dust  and  bark  factors  based  on  data  from  Oregon 
mills  compiled  in  1967  by  Oregon  State  University,  School  of 
Forestry. 
7/Volumes  are  based  on  equivalent  green  volume. 
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Hardwood  sawnill  residue. — Average  residue  developed  from 
producing  1  ,000  board  feet  of  lumber  using  a  narrow  kerf  bandsaw: 
8/ 


Type  of  residue 

Coarse 
Shavings 
Bark 
Sawdust 


Dry  tons 

0.60 
.22 
.34 
.23 


Shingle  mill  residue. — Average  quantity  of  residue  developed  from 
using  1,000  board  feet,  Scribner  scale,  of  logs  or  in  producing 
the  equivalent  volume  of  10.5  squares:  £/ 


Dry  weight 

per  thousand 

Type  of  residue 

Solid 

volume 

board  feet 

(Cubic  feet) 

(Percent) 

(Tons) 

From  shingles: 

Coarse 

23 

13.7 

0.22 

Fine 

78 

46.8 

.75 

Bark 

19 

11.5 

.28 

From  shakes: 

Coarse 

23 

13.7 

.22 

Fine 

24 

14.5 

.23 

Bark 

19 

11.5 

.28 

From  hip  and 

ridge  and  other: 

Coarse 

23 

13.7 

.22 

Fine 

51 

30.6 

.49 

Bark 

19 

11.5 

.28 

8/Based  on  information  furnished  by  Northwest  Hardwoods,  Inc., 

Portland,  OR. 

9/Based  on  discussions  with  the  Redcedar  Shingle  Bureau,  Bellevue, 

WA. 
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Glossary 

Apparent  log  receipts — The  sum  of  a  mill's  log  consumption  and 
gain  or  loss  in  inventory. 

MBF — Thousand  board  feet. 

Mill — Each  identifiable  operation  at  one  location:  a  sawmill  with 
a  large  log  operation  and  a  small  log  operation  is  counted  as  two 
mills;  also,  a  sulfate  and  a  groundwood  pulping  process  at  one 
location  is  counted  as  two  mills. 

Offsite  roundwood  chips — Chips  from  logs  that  are  processed  at  a 
chipping  mill,  not  as  part  of  a  milling  operation,  then 
transported  to  the  user. 

Old-growth  timber — Timber  at  least  100  years  old. 

Sound  log — Number  3  and  better  grade  saw  logs  with  the  following 
minimum  specifications:   6-inch  diameter,  12-foot  length,  50-board 
foot  net  scale. 

Utility  log — Logs  with  the  following  minimum  specifications: 
6-inch  diameter,  12-foot  length,  50  percent  or  more  chippable 
gross  scale. 

Young-growth  tinber — Timber  less  than  100  years  old. 
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APPENDIX  2 

All  Industries 
(Tables  1-9) 

Table  1 --Number  of  mills  by  resource  area  and  type  of  industry,   Oregon,   1985 


LUMBER 

VENEER 

AND 
PLYWOOD 

PULP 
BOARD 

AND 

y 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

RESOURCE  AREA 

SHAKE  AND 
SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

y 

POST 
AND 

■,  POLE, 
PILING 

ALL 
INDUSTRIES 

NORTHWEST 

45 

11 

7 

8 

17 

3 

91 

WEST-CENTRAL 

40 

37 

14 

15 

4 

2 

112 

SOUTHWEST 

40 

35 

6 

3 

14 

— 

98 

CENTRAL 

25 

5 

4 

-- 

— 

2 

36 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

23 

1 

4 

__ 



_- 

28 

ALL  AREAS 

173 

39 

35 

26 

35 

7 

365 

1_/Each   pulping  process  at  a  single  location   is  considered  an   individual   mill. 
2/Represents   the  number  of  identifiable  operations   involved  in  the  export  of  logs. 
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AJ.1  xnaustrxes,  Oregon 


Table  2--Wood  consumption  by  mills,  by  resource  area,   industry,   and  type  of  material,   Oregon,   1985 


ROUNDWOOD 

OTHER  WOOD  ]_/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 

RESIDUE   2/ 

AND   INDUSTRY 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 
LOGS 

ALL 
ROUNDWOOD 

TONS, 

THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET, 

SCRIBNER  LOG 

RULE 

DRY  ICIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

1  ,208,438 

78,278 

1  ,286,716 

32,059 

_- 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

326,998 

16,076 

343,074 

-- 

-- 

PULP  AND  BOARD 

13,500 

49,690 

63,198 

-- 

1  ,671  ,671 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

2,609 

470 

3,079 

346 

— 

EXPORT 

230,829 

3,375 

234,204 

-- 



POST,    POLE,    AND   PIL 

ING 

11  ,706 

-- 

11,706 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

1  ,794,000 

147,897 

1,941 ,977 

32,405 

1  ,671  ,671 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

LUMBER 

1  ,012,188 

59,291 

1 ,071  ,479 

133,321 

— 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

557,539 

180,626 

738,165 

— 

-- 

PULP  AND   BOARD 

-- 

-- 

__ 



2,986,463 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

10,751 

1  ,235 

11,987 

439 



EXPORT 

56,247 

-- 

56,247 

-- 

_- 

POST,    POLE,    AND   PIL 

ING   3/ 

5,814 

-- 

5,814 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

1 ,642,539 

241  ,153 

1 .883,692 

133,760 

2,986,463 

SOUTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

1  ,183,021 

56,340 

1,239,361 

24,303 



VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

960,661 

198,451 

1  ,159,112 

-- 



PULP   AND   BOARD 

7,000 

-- 

7,000 

— 

1  ,320,047 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

2,648 

-- 

2,648 

-_ 

__ 

EXPORT 

402,869 

1,368 

404,237 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

2,556,199 

256,159 

2,812,358 

24,303 

1  ,320,047 

CENTRAL: 

LUMBER 

747,354 

1,922 

749,276 

— 

— 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

i/ 

236,492 

7,552 

244,044 

— 

-- 

PULP  AND   BOARD 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

449,727 

POST,    POLE,    AND   PU 

ING  3_/ 

-- 

— 

... 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

983,846 

9,474 

993,320 

— 

449,727 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

LUMBER 

632,547 

7,962 

640,509 

— 

— 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

i/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

PULP  AND   BOARD 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

333,310 

TOTAL 

632,547 

7,962 

640,509 

-- 

333,310 

ALL  AREAS: 

LUMBER 

4,783,548 

203,793 

4,987,341 

189,683 

— 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

2,081,690 

402,705 

2,484,395 

-- 

-- 

PULP  AND  BOARD 

20,500 

49,698 

70,198 

-- 

6,761  ,218 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

16,008 

1,706 

17,714 

785 

— 

EXPORT 

689,945 

4,743 

694,688 

-- 

-- 

POST,    POLE,    AND   PIL 

.ING 

17,520 

^- 

17,520 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

7,609,211 

662,645 

8,271  ,856 

190.468 

6,761  ,218 

1/Includes   peeler  cores  and  cants  used  by  sawmills;  blocks,  boards,  and  bolts  used  by  shake  and  shingle 
mills;   and  miscellaneous   peeled  products  used  by  post,    pole,  and  piling  mills. 

2^/Includes  residues   from  the  sawmill,  veneer  and  plywood,   and  shake  and  shingle   industries,   plus  chips 
from  roundwood  chipping  plants. 

3/West-Central    and  Central    combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

4/Central   and  Blue  Mountain  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  Oregon 


Table  3--Log  flows  to  mills  by  resource  area,   industry,   and  State,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND   INDUSTRY 


OREGON 


WASHINGTON 


CALIFORNIA 


IDAHO       OTHER 


ALL 
STATES 


NORTHWEST: 

LUMBER  1,174,280 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD  297,481 

PULP   AND   BOARD  52,398 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE  2,520 

EXPORT  183,625 

POST,    POLE,    AND   PILING  10,761 


TOTAL  1,721,065 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

LUMBER  1,069,574 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD  738,165 
PULP   AND   BOARD 

SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE  11,987 

EXPORT  54,093 
POST,    POLE,    AND   PILING  1/          5,235 


TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 
PULP  AND  BOARD 
SHA/KE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD   7J 
PULP   AND   BOARD 
POST,    POLE,   AND   PILING  1/ 


1,879,054 


1,088,741 

1  ,094,094 

7,000 

2,648 

403,983 


2,596,466 


718,020 
201 ,644 


TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 
PULP   AND  BOARD 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST,    POLE,   AND   PILING 

TOTAL 


639,379 


4,689,994 

2,331 ,384 

59,398 

17,155 

641,701 

15,996 


TflOUSAND   BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


112,436 

45,593 

10,800 

559 

43,412 


94J 


213,745 


1  ,650 


2,154 
579 


4,383 


254 


254 


5,032 


TOTAL  919,664  5,032 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

LUMBER  639,379  610 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD   2] 
PULP  AND   BOARD 


610 


119,728 

45,593 

10,800 

559 

45,820 

1  ,524 


7,167 


7,167 


255 


150,620 
65,018 


215,638 


22,478  3,746 

42,400 


64,878  3,746 


520 


173.098 
107,418 


520 


4,266  255 


7,167 


1  ,286,716 

343,074 

63,198 

3,079 

234,204 

11  ,706 


1  ,941 ,977 


1,071 ,479 
738,165 

11  ,987 

56,247 

5,814 


255         1,883,692 


1 ,239,361 

1,159,112 

7,000 

2,648 

404,237 


2,812,358 


749,276 
244,044 


993,320 
640,509 


640,509 


4,987,341 

2,484,395 

70,198 

17,714 

694,688 

17,520 


7,755,628 


224,024 


280,516         11,433         255         8,271,856 


VWest-Central    and  Central    combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Central    and  blue  Mountain  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  4 — Log  flows  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  county  and  out-of-State  origin,   Oregon,   1985 


All  Industries,   Oregon 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


TOTAL 


NORTHWEST 


CLACKAMAS        CLATSOP        COLUMBIA       HOOD   RIVER       MARION       MULTNOMAH  POLK  TILLAMOOK       WASHINGTON        YAMHILL 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAflAS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
HOOD   RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH  1_/ 
MARION  AND  POLK  1_/ 
TILLAMOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE   2/ 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  1/ 
OOUGUS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
CROOK 
DESCHUTES   AND 

JEFFERSON  ]_/   3/ 
KLAMATH  TJ 
LAKE 
WASCO   2/ 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA  1/ 
GRANT  AND  HARNEY  YJ 
MORROW  AND 

UI1ATILLA  ]_/ 
UNION  3/ 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


374,328 
271,373 
156,777 

211,861 

401 ,540 

90,820 

190,356 

244,422 


118,412 

1  ,288,400 

119,359 

357,521 


1,883,692 


870,829 

1,077,322 

679,227 

184,980 


2,812,358 


1  20 ,  541 

314,035 

419,762 

66,344 

72,638 


993,320 


133,046 
249,526 

88,494 
169,443 


640,509 
.271,856 


180,221 

27,178 

45,473 
20,608 

8,250 
3,236 


5,850 

126,223 

26,256 

3,452 

4,998 

500 

6,788 


20,984 
31,117 
49,408 

9,026 


5,000 
2,178 


6,550 


40,200 


23,537 

20,354 

-. 

450 

14,996 

6,112 

8,590 

4,295 

— 

47,931 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

1,150 

8,591 

3,000 

__ 

6.897 

__ 

__ 

630 

17,006 

-- 

34 

112 

35.439 

-- 

15,121 

-- 

-- 

1 

480 

79.128 

— 

1,480 

-- 

-- 

16 

500 

41,750 

59,000 

50,750 

-- 

-- 

59 

362 

19,067 

99 

94,626 

1,941,977         284,966         174,067         117,713 


1  ,575 
740 


46,750         149.133  31,546       111,454         224,915 


1,850 


22,894 


-- 

80 

— 

570 

-- 

3,592 

4,029 

-- 

13,856 

30,647 

2,125 

24,252 

83,316 


740 


22,894 


2,315 


35,246 


2,205         41,700 


1,850 


740 


171,089 


2,286 
15,433 


17,719 


4,273 


5,754 


4,273 


5,754 


15.376 


312,133         174,067         120,028 


52,504 


15,376 
199,755 


33,751        153,154         226,765 


84,056 


188,808 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  industries,   uregon 


Table  4--Log  flows  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  county  and  out-of-State  origin,   Oregon,  1985   (continued) 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


BENTON 


WEST-CENTRAL 


LANE  LINCOLN 


LINN 


SOUTHWEST 


COOS         CURRY         DOUGLAS       JACKSON       JOSEPHINE 


CENTRAL 


CROOK    DESCHUTES   JEFFERSON 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,  SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAMAS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
HOOD  RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH  1/ 
MARION  AND  FOLK  1_/ 
TILLAMOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE  2/ 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
COOS  AND  CURRY  ]_/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
CROOK 
DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  ]_/  3/ 
KLAtlATH  2/ 
LAKE 
WASCO  2/ 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA  1/ 
GRANT  AND  HARNEY  YJ 
MORROW   AND 

UMATILLA V 
UNION  3/ 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


4,300 


4,403 
13,727 


15.075 


11,693         2,250 


6,201 
11  ,242 


68,189 
3,734 
8,250 

43,991 


22,128 

517 


10,740 
86,096 


2,008 


37,505 


29,136     126,414     119,481 


31,364  32,484  33,424  21,060 

14,688  1,048,215  15,294  69,494 

36,989  1,343  49,602  8,056 

22,843  24.422  20,020  194,710 


2,008 


9,036 
50 


2,008 


113,285 


125 


105,884       1,106.464     118,340     293,320 


64 . 566 
76,340 


1,400 


9,086 


405.791 
96,034 

2,100 


125         113,285 


139,699 
6,298 
1  .500 
8,593 


227,862  9,341 

824,052  18,956 

63,871  332,003 

10.693  42.475 


9.841 
24.501 
53.429 
76,883 


140,906 


1,400         503,925     156,090     1,126,478     402,775         164,654 


3,200 


246 


246 


6,521 


6,521 


8,000 


8,000 

66,459  5,116 

42,994         111,944 


3,200 


109,453         117,060 


49 ,  561 


49,561 


143,389       1,276,506     244,754     414,201  515,019     156,215     1,241,771      405,975         164,654 


109,453         131,827 


49,561 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  Industries,   Oregon 


Table  4  — Log  flows  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  county,  and  out-of-State  origin,   Oregon,   1985   (continued) 


RESOURCE   AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


CENTRAL    (CONTINUED) 


KLAMATH  LAKE  WASCO       WHEELER 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN 


BAKER  GRANT  HARNEY  MORROW  UMATILLA  UNION         WALLOWA 


OUT-OF- 
STATE 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKA^WS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
HOOD  RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH  1/ 
MARION  AND  FOLK  ]_/ 
TILLAMOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE   2/ 
LINCOCN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS   AND  CURRY   1_/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
CROOK 
DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  1  3/ 
KLAMATH  2/ 
LAKE 
WASCO  2/ 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA  1/ 
GRANT  AND  HARNEY  VI 
MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  1/ 
UNION  3/ 

TOTAL 

ALL   AREAS 


110 


1,360 


1,360 


6,150 

5,140 

80,948 


92,238 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


6,208 


3,000 


9,208 


6,870 


--     27,452 


7,532         4,117       39,275       9,607 
277,684       74,000 
--       66,344 

-       53,833 


4,900 


6,268 
490 


8,376 


7,351 


21  ,563 


14,701 


285,216     151,331        93,108     37,059 


1,878 
--     16,953 


4,900         6,758 


8,376 


7,351 


21 ,563 


38,140  18,785 

2,648  158,274         81,830 

—  18,679 

39,107         8,267 --_ 


3,050         12,300 
4,896 


1  ,396 


33,359 
27,090 


931 
77,149 


14,701 


60,161 


1  ,800 
17,310 


49,195 
52,700 
41  ,194 

77,823 


220,912 


2,484 
2,154 


4,638 


7,579 

24,601 

139,476 

44.236 


215,892 


64,878 
8,778 


73,656 
610 

520 


—     18,831  79,895     204,005         81,830  1,396  68,395         90,380  79,271  1,130 

378,924     151,331      102,316     55,890  84,795     210,763         90,206  1,396  75,746       111,943  93,972  515,228 


l_/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2^/Ldne  County  includes  1   each  post,   pole,  and  piling  operation   from  Wasco  and  Klamath  Counties,   combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Deschutes  and   Jefferson   Counties   include  1    veneer   and  plywood  mill    from  Union   County^   combined   to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,   Oregon 


TjBle  5— L09  flo»s   ta  mills   from  Nitiondl  Forests,  by  resource  arei  dnil  county  of  use,  Oregon,  198S 


RESOURCE  AREA  AtlO 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


DESCHUTES       FREICNT       fJVLHEUR 


WUNT 
HOGO 


ROGUE 
RIVER 


SISXIYOU       SIUSLAU  UMATILLA        UUKjUA 


LMLO'.M- 

t.'iinilAd       WILLAHniE 


OUT-OF-STATE 
FORESTS 


NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAHAS 

CL^kTSCP 

COLUMBIA 

HOOO   RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH   1/ 

MARION   AND  POLK   1/ 

TILLAMOOK 

WASHINGTON 

YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON 

LANE  2/ 

LlNCODl 

LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  1/ 

DOUGLAS 

JACKSON 

JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  1/  3/ 

KLAMATH  2/ 

UKE 

MASCO  2/ 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AUD   WALLOWA   1/ 

GRANT  AND   HARNEY    I7 

MORROW  AND 

UllATILLA   1/ 

UNION  3/ 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 

.463 
.588 


.006 

,052 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET.    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 
2,392 


64,627 
6,527 
31,350 
49,280 


9,970 


106,956 
l.IOO 


154,176 


34,671 

45,394 

4.353 

9.024 


50.965 


118,026 


420.974 
90.024 


93,442 


510.998 


— 

77.346 

7.360 

16,535 

14.630 

3,005 

1  .080 

-       322.530 

181,727 

28.199 

-. 

16.679 

55,139 

53.000 

— 

3.570 

3.400 

-- 

" 

n,ss4 

- 

2.892 

107.022 
31,500 

6,917 
20,595 
64,744 

323 

359,314 


89,366 
27,772 


59,915 


3,164 
109,047 


150,376         92,256 


3,215         52,101     117.138 


10,281 
199,831 


11,750 
506 


11,967 


8,734 
4,765 


41  ,433 
48,239 


20,054 


33,325 
1,746 


577 
63,919 


112,211 


154,072         92.256 


222.368 
225.583 


264.035 


22,679 
139,317 


251,496  164,160 


-       103,221  --     149,567 

256,058       115,188       410,279     169.621 


91  ,954 


70,755 


ALL 
FORESTS 


42,673 

187,503 

10,206 

10,206 

12,883 

21,471 

26,192 

61,198 

,- 

191,635 

-- 

6,527 

— 

33.000 

-- 

50.380 

561 ,920 


34,671 

521,187 

4,353 

113.218 


673.429 


3.226 

202 

— 

104,669 

39,206 

1,780 

-- 

382.231 

_. 

57,933 

43,247 

331.185 

— 

" 

27,508 

139,217 

104,112 

177,219 
204,627 
64 , 744 
52,101 


602  ,803 


102.390 
229,021 


53,760 
112,664 


671,456 


173,074 


497,835 
3,293,289 


VConCinea  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2/Ldne  County  includes  one  each  post,  pole,  and  piling  operation  from  Uasco  and  Klanath  Counties,  coabined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Oeschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties   include  one  veneer  and  plywood  nil!   fron  Union  County,  cortoined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,   Oregon 


Table  6— Log  flows  to  mills   from  Katlonal   Forests,  by  resource  area  and  industry,  Oregon,  198S 


RESOURCE  AREA  AHO 
INDUSTRY 


NOUNT  ROGUE  HMLOMA-  OUT-OF-STATE  All 

DESCHUTES       FREMONT       MALHEUR  HOOO       OCHOCO       RIVER  SISKIYOU        SIUSLAU       UMATILLA       IXPOU/.       UMITMAN  WILLAMETTE  UIHEIIA  FORESTS  FORESTS 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRI8NER  LOG  RULE 


NORTHWEST: 
LUMBER 

VENEER   AND   PLYWOOD 
PULP   AJID   BOARD 
SHAXE   AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST,    POLE,    AND   PILING 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
LUHBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 
PULP   Alio   BOARD 
SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST,    POLE,    AND  PLLING  ]_/ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
LUHBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 
PULP   AND   BOARD 
SHAKE  AliD   SHINGLE 
EXPORT 

TOTAL 


296 
3,400 


163,338 
33,053 


1,058 
315 


130,331 
23,430 


84,316 
33,710 


197,764 


8,707 
5,383 


61  ,664 
2,610         30,931 


36,182 
14,783 


118,026 


198,635 
309,219 


2,483 
661 


" 

2,610 

93.442 

-- 

50.965 

--     127,016 
-     124,480 

88,347 

69,401 

525 

8,265 
175 

-- 

147,854 
211,460 

510,998 


3,277 


58,503 
33,031 


91 ,954 


436,488 
123,224 


1,893 
315 


305,268 
363,370 


3,330 
1,461 


13,428 

25,539 

58,758 

472,607 

29,004 

34,376 

11,997 

480,718 

,_ 

_. 

-- 

700 

3,277 


3,100 


251,496         161,550 


359,314 


59,915 


70,755 


CENTRAL; 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  2/ 
PULP  AND  BOARD 

POST,  POLE,  a;jd  piling  ]_/ 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  ANO  PLYWOOD  2/ 
PULP   AND   BOARD 

TOTAL 


127,546         92.256  2,392       52,101        94,307 

22,830  -  323  —       22,831 


150,376         92,256  3,215       52,101      117.138 

"       222,368  -       22,679 


11,967 


20,054 


11,967 
103,221 


20,054 
149,567 


222,366 


22,679 


103,221 


149,567 


83,261 
28,950 


112,211 


17,685 
25,800 


470,048 
132,755 


602,803 
497,835 


497,635 


ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 
PULP  AND  BOARD 
SHAKE  ANO  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST,  POLE,  ANO  PILING 

TOTAL 


130,946         92.256       225.260     224,226     116.986     127,016           88,347  200,260       103,221        184,036       149,567 

23,126                 —               323       38,436       22,831     124,480           72,011  54.361          11.967       226,243         20,054 

525  175 

—         1 ,058               —              _                   —  1  .262 


154.072         92,256       225.583     264.035     139,817     251,496         164.160       256.058       115. IE 


410.279       169.621 


296,379        108.800 
371,933  63,474 


2.483 
661 


671.456        173,074 


134.946  2,182,246 

70,828  1,100,067 

700 

420  5,223 

3,277 

-- 1  ,776 


206,194 


3.293.289 


1 /West-Central   and  Central   cotioined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Central   and  Blue  ftountain  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  industries,  uregon 


Table  7— Log  consumption  by  mills,  by  resource  area,  industry,  and  owner,   Oregon,  1985 


FOREST 

INDUSTRY 

STATE 

NATIONAL 

BUREAU  OF 
LAND 

OTHER 

OTHER 

RESOURCE  AREA 

ALL 

AMD   INDUSTRY 

FOREST 

MANAGEMENT 

PUBLIC 

OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

PRIVAll 

OWNERS 

THOUSAND 

BOARD  FEET, 

SCRIBNER  LOG 

RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

76,630 

436,488 

139,566 

6,281 

256.280 

211,194 

160,277 

1  ,286,716 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

26.979 

123,224 

31,189 

-- 

57,031 

57,765 

46,886 

343,074 

PULP  AND  BOARD 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

56.700 

198 

6,300 

63,198 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

337 

1,893 

52 

— 

108 

689 

-- 

3,079 

EXPORT 

6,759 

— 

— 

8.057 

-- 

195,424 

23,964 

234,204 

POST,   POLE,  AND  PIL 

ING 

315 

315 

3,280 

1,640 

— 

3,886 

2.270 

11,706 

TOTAL 

111,020 

561,920 

174,087 

15,978 

370.119 

469,156 

239.697 

1  ,941  ,977 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

LUMBER 

29,445 

305,268 

128,129 

-- 

328,136 

127,777 

152.724 

1,071  ,479 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

5,308 

363,370 

85,138 

9,542 

92.305 

102,523 

79,979 

738,165 

PULP  AND   BOARD 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

77 

3,330 

637 

80 

700 

5,971 

1,192 

11,987 

EXPORT 

269 

-- 

269 

2,879 

-- 

41  ,190 

11  ,640 

56,247 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PIL 

ING  ]_/ 

— 

1.461 

— 

-- 

264 

2.975 

1,114 

5,814 

TOTAL 

35,099 

673,429 

214,173 

12,501 

421  ,405 

280.436 

246,649 

1,883,692 

SOUTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

16,180 

472,607 

280,765 

— 

222,000 

126.297 

121,512 

1,239,361 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

49,500 

480,718 

294,105 

— 

165,434 

130.701 

38,654 

1,159,112 

PULP  AND  BOARD 



700 

— 

-- 

5,250 

-- 

1,050 

7,000 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

-- 

— 

893 

-- 

— 

1,567 

188 

2,648 

EXPORT 

38.709 

3,277 

5.337 

3,677 

50,781 

259.916 

41 ,540 

404,237 

TOTAL 

104,389 

957,302 

582.100 

3,677 

443,465 

518.481 

202,944 

2,312,358 

CENTRAL: 

LUMBER 



470,048 

18.486 

53.274 

147,781 

34,304 

25,383 

749,276 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 

y 

— 

132,755 

7,200 

37.012 

41,161 

13,362 

12,554 

244,044 

PULP  AND  BOARD 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 



-- 

-- 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PIL 

.ING  \l 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

-- 

602,803 

25.686 

90.286 

188,942 

47.666 

37,937 

993,320 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

LUMBER 

-- 

497,835 

9,390 

— 

42,271 

24,946 

66,067 

640,509 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

y 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

.- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

PULP  AND  BOARD 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

— 

497,835 

9,390 

— 

42.271 

24.946 

66,067 

640,509 

ALL  AREAS: 

LUMBER 

122,255 

2,182,246 

576,336 

59.555 

996,468 

524,518 

525,963 

4,987,341 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

01,787 

1,100,067 

417,632 

46.554 

355,931 

304,351 

178,073 

2,484,395 

PULP  AND  BOARD 

— 

700 

-- 

-- 

61 ,950 

198 

7,350 

70  198 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

414 

5,223 

1,582 

80 

808 

8,227 

1,380 

17,714 

EXPORT 

45,737 

3,277 

6,606 

14.613 

50,781 

496,530 

77,144 

694,688 

POST,   POLE,   AMD  PIl 

.ING 

315 

1,776 

3,280 

1  ,640 

264 

6,861 

3,334 

17,520 

TOTAL 

250.508 

3,293,289 

1.005,436 

122.442 

1  ,466,202 

1  ,340,685 

793,294 

8,271,856 

]_/ West- Central    and  Central    contined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Central   and  Blue  Mountain  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,   Oregon 


Table  8--Log  consumption  by  mills,   by  resource  area,   industry,   and  species,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  ARE;i 

PONDEROSA 

LODGEPOLE 

WESTERN 

OTHER 

RED 

OTHER 

ALL 

A(JD   IHDUSTRY 

DOUGLAS-FIR 

HEMLOCK 

TRUE  FIRS 

SPRUCE 

PINE 

PINE 

REDCEDAR 

SOFTWOODS 

ALDER 

HARDWOODS 

SPECIES 

THOUSAND   BOARD 

FEET.    SCRIBHER 

LOG  RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

LUM3ER 

896,651 

246,813 

53,774 

4,363 

20 

450 

55,029 

-- 

25,840 

3.776 

1,286,716 

VEHEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

239,167 

55,654 

6,886 

24,629 

573 

-- 

1,431 

12,029 

2,678 

27 

343,074 

PULP   AND   BOARD 

2.970 

47,448 

-- 

9.720 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3,060 

-- 

63,198 

SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

3,079 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3,079 

EXPORT 

1  34 ,  301 

78,761 

14,755 

4,267 

-- 

120 

2,000 

-- 

-- 

-- 

234,204 

POST,    POLE 

AND   PILING 

11,350 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

356 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

11,706 

TOTAL 

1,284,439 

428,676 

75,415 

42,979 

593 

926 

61.539 

12,029 

31  ,578 

3.803 

1  ,941 ,977 

WEST-CENTRAL 

LUMBER 

855.422 

99,524 

19.824 

1,500 

— 

-- 

62.301 

67 

28,680 

4,161 

1 .071 ,479 

VENEER   AND 

PLYWOOD 

618,301 

60,830 

16.642 

2.906 

— 

14,466 

3,448 

2,320 

18,867 

385 

738,165 

PULP  AND   BOARD 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

11.987 

-- 

-- 

-- 

11,987 

EXPORT 

42,245 

9,901 

1.343 

2,758 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

56,247 

POST,   POLE 

AND   PILING  ]_/ 

4,814 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

1  ,000 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5,814 

TOTAL 

1  ,520,782 

170,255 

37.809 

7,164 

- 

15,466 

77,736 

2,387 

47,547 

4,546 

1 ,883,692 

SOUTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

733,726 

68,406 

81  ,338 

883 

217,386 

-- 

28,821 

1 05  ,  91  0 

2.825 

66 

1,239,361 

VEHEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

898,511 

136,992 

112,320 

273 

4.403 

-- 

545 

5,160 

908 

-- 

1,159,112 

PULP   AND   BOARD 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2,100 

4,900 

7,000 

SHAKE   AND 

;H  INGLE 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2,648 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2,648 

EXPORT 

324,749 

38,675 

9,371 

9,341 

-- 

-- 

10 

22,091 

-- 

-- 

404,237 

TOTAL 

1,956.986 

244,073 

203,029 

10,497 

221,789 

-- 

32,024 

133,161 

5.833 

4,966 

2,812,358 

CENTRAL: 

LUMBER 

42,996 

8,935 

61  ,494 

3.006 

584 ,  51  3 

43,307 

400 

4,625 

-- 

— 

749.276 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

y 

75,606 

73,096 

76,181 

5.570 

-- 

360 

-- 

13,231 

-- 

-- 

244,044 

PULP   AND   BOARD 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

POST,   POLE 

AND   PILING  1/ 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  2/ 
PULP  AND  BOARD 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 
PULP  AND  BOARD 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST.  POLE.  AND  PILING 

TOTAL 


118,602  82,031  137.575  8.576         584,513  43,667  400  17,856 

77,597  6,915  80,026  7,998         372,975  70,701  —  24,296 


993,320 
1  640,509 


77,597 


6,915 


80,026 


7,9 


372,975 


70,701 


24,296 


2,606,392  430,593  296,456         17,750     1,174,894 

1,831,585  326,572  212,029         33,378  4,976 

2,970  47,448  —  9.720 


114,458  146,551  134,898 

14,826  5,424  32,740 


501,295           127,337 
16,164      --_ 


25,469         16,366 


120 
1.356 


17,714 
2,010  22,091 


57,345 

22,453 

5.160 


1 


8,004 

412 

4.900 


640.509 


4,987.341 

2.484,395 

70,198 

17,714 

694,688 

17,520 


4,958,406 


931,950  533,954  77,214     1,179,870  130,760  171,699  189,729 


84,958  13,316  8,271,856 


1_/West-Central   and  Central   contined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Central    and  Blue  Mountain  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  Oregon 

Table  9— Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  mills,   by  resource  area,   industry,   and  use,   Oregon, 
1985 


WOOD  RESIDUE 

RESOURCE  AREA 

USED  y 

UNUSED 

ALL 
WOOD 

AND   INDUSTRY 

PULP  AND 
BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

NORTHWEST: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 
SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 

1,454,561 
342,763 

287.841 

132.954 

981 

108.272 

50,155 

1  ,416 

TONS.    DRY  WEIGHT 

1  .850.674 

525,872 

2.397 

345 

347 

1  ,851  ,019 

525,872 

2,744 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

1,797,324 

1 ,094,049 

724,029 

925 

421.776 

450.685 

250,760 

5,185 

159,843 

57,369 

104,986 

1  ,149 

2.378,943 

1,502,103 

1  ,079,775 

7,259 

692 
1  .023 

2,379,635 

1  ,602,103 

1  ,079,775 

8,282 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

1  ,619,003 

995,886 
1  ,197,708 

706,630 

749,242 

355,866 

250 

163,504 

36,278 

248,968 

1  ,029 

2,689.137 

1 ,781 ,406 

1 ,802.542 

1  .279 

1.023 

41 .483 
106 

2,690,160 

1  ,822,889 

1,802,648 

1  ,279 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
LUMBER 
VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD  2/ 

2,193,594 

488,582 
233,331 

1  ,105.358 

352.503 
90,126 

286,275 

19,335 
48,920 

3,585,227 

860.420 
372.377 

41 .589 
8,638 

3,626,816 

869,058 
372,377 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
LUMBER 
VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  2/ 

721.913 
330,398 

442.629 
375.727 

68.255 
5.583 

1,232.797 
711 .708 

8,638 
5,295 

1.241  ,435 
717.003 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

330,398 

4,363,476 

2,497,831 

925 

375,727 

2,215,998 

829,706 

6,416 

5,583 

226,837 

453.029 

3,594 

711  .708 

6,806,311 

3.780.566 

10.935 

5,295 

55,761 

106 

1,370 

717,003 

6,862,072 

3,780,672 

12,305 

TOTAL 

6,862.232 

3.052.120 

683,460 

10.597,812 

57,237 

10.655,049 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  Industries,   Oregon 

Table  9--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  mills,   by  resource  area,   industry,   and  use,   Oregon,   1905 
(continued) 


BARK 

RESIDUE 

USED  1/ 

ALl 

RESOURCE  ARE/ 

\ 

UNUSED 

ALL 

BARK 

^ESn 

)UE 

AND   INDUSTRY 

PULP   AND 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS,    DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

245 

352 

322 

166 

,307 

518 

874 

1 

518 

875 

2 

,369 

894 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

-- 

135 

731 

12 

,944 

148 

675 

-- 

148 

675 

674 

547 

SHAKE   AND 

5HINGLE 

-- 

562 

463 

1 

,025 

146 

1 

171 

3 

915 

TOTAL 

245 

488 

615 

179 

.714 

668 

,574 

147 

668 

721 

3 

,048 

356 

WEST-CENTRAL 

LUMBER 

— 

394 

415 

37 

,852 

432 

,267 

41 

432 

,308 

?, 034411 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

-- 

26  7 

513 

11 

,530 

279 

043 

150 

279 

193 

1 

,358 

968 

SHAKE  AND 

5HINGLE 

-- 

2 

185 

607 

2 

,792 

787 

3 

579 

11 

,861 

TOTAL 

-- 

664 

113 

49 

,989 

714 

102 

978 

715 

,080 

3 

,405 

,240 

SOUTHWEST: 

LUMBER 

13 

081 

444 

436 

28 

,329 

485 

846 

15 

,074 

500 

920 

2 

,323 

809 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

-- 

460 

321 

-- 

460 

321 

-- 

460 

321 

2 

,262 

969 

SHAKE  AND 

5H  INGLE 

-- 

155 

640 

795 

-- 

795 

2 

,074 

TOTAL 

13 

,081 

904 

912 

28 

,969 

946 

962 

15 

,074 

962 

,036 

4 

,588 

,852 

CENTRAL: 

LUMBER 

707 

170 

225 

37 

,292 

208 

224 

51 

208 

275 

1 

,077 

333 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD   2/ 

-- 

100 

513 

-- 

100 

,513 

-- 

100 

513 

472 

890 

TOTAL 

707 

270 

738 

37 

,292 

308 

,737 

51 

308 

788 

1 

,550 

223 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

LUMBER 

-- 

157 

,254 

12 

,625 

169 

,879 

1 

,171 

171 

,050 

888 

053 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD   2/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

— 

157 

,254 

12 

,625 

169 

,879 

1 

,171 

171 

,050 

888 

053 

ALL  AREAS: 

LUMBER 

14 

,033 

1  ,518 

652 

282 

,405 

1,815 

,090 

16 

,338 

1,831 

,428 

8 

,693 

,500 

VENEER  AND 

PLYWOOD 

-- 

964 

,078 

24 

,474 

988 

,552 

150 

988 

,702 

4 

,769 

374 

SHAKE   AND 

SHINGLE 

-- 

2 

,902 

1 

,710 

4 

612 

933 

5 

545 

17 

850 

TOTAL 

14 

,033 

2,485 

,632 

308 

,589 

2,808 

,254 

17 

,421 

2,825 

,675 

13 

,480 

,724 

1_/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in   the  area   in  which  they  are  produced;   includes  residues  exported   from  Oregon. 
2/Central    and  Blue  Mountain  contined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmill  Industry 
(TABLES  10-3^) 


Table  10--Number  of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  mill -size  class, 
Oregon,  1985 


MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 

ALL 

AND  COUNTY 

CLASSES 

D 

C 

B 

A 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAf^S 

5 

3 

— 

5 

13 

CLATSOP 

2 

-- 

— 

1 

3 

COLUMBIA 

1 

1 

— 

2 

4 

HOOD  RIVER 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

MARION 

— 

1 

1 

2 

4 

MULTNOf-tAH 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 

2 

POLK 

1 

-- 

1 

3 

5 

TILLAf'lOOK 

2 

1 

— 

1 

4 

WASHINGTON 

-- 

-- 

1 

2 

3 

YAMHILL 

2 

— 

1 

2 

5 

TOTAL 

13 

6 

5 

21 

45 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON 

1 

-- 

3 

2 

5 

LANE 

3 

1 

9 

9 

22 

LINCOLN 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 

LINN 

2 

3 

2 

4 

11 

TOTAL 

6 

4 

14 

16 

40 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS 

4 

-- 

3 

2 

9 

CURRY 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

2 

DOUGLAS 

1 

1 

-- 

13 

15 

JACKSON 

— 

1 

2 

6 

9 

JOSEPHINE 

— 

-- 

-- 

5 

5 

TOTAL 

6 

2 

5 

27 

40 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

— 

-- 

3 

2 

5 

DESCHUTES 

1 

_- 

— 

1 

2 

JEFFERSON 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

KLAf^^TH 

1 

3 

— 

5 

9 

LAKE 

— 

-- 

2 

3 

5 

WASCO 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3 

3 

TOTAL 

2 

3 

6 

14 

25 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER 

— 

-- 

_- 

1 

1 

GRANT 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

HARNEY 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

MORROW 

— 

— 

_- 

1 

1 

UmilLlA 

— 

-- 

1 

2 

3 

UNION 

2 

1 

1 

3 

7 

WALLOWA 

1 

2 

— 

1 

4 

TOTAL 

4 

4 

5 

10 

23 

ALL  AREAS 

31 

19 

35 

88 

173 

1_/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Sawmills,   Oregon 


Table  11— Installed  8-hour   capacity  of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  county,  and 
mill -size  class,   Oregon,   1985 


MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 

ALL 

AND  COUNTY 

CLASSES 

D 

C 

B 

A 

THOUSAND 

BOARD   FEET, 

LUMBER  TALLY 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAI4AS 

87 

220 

— 

1,225 

1,532 

CLATSOP 

28 

-- 

— 

240 

268 

COLUMBIA 

5 

75 

-- 

315 

395 

HOOD   RIVER 

— 

-- 

-- 

405 

405 

MARION 

— 

40 

90 

490 

620 

MULTNOr-'iAH 

-- 

-- 

100 

180 

280 

POLK 

20 

-- 

90 

600 

710 

TILLAflOOK 

54 

45 

— 

235 

334 

WASHINGTON 

— 

— 

100 

600 

700 

YAMHILL 

36 

-- 

115 

500 

651 

TOTAL 

230 

380 

495 

4,790 

5,895 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON 

35 

— 

280 

280 

595 

LANE 

48 

55 

890 

2,333 

3,326 

LINCOLN 

— 

— 

-- 

150 

150 

LINN 

40 

180 

190 

575 

985 

TOTAL 

123 

235 

1,360 

3,333 

5,055 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS 

25 

-- 

328 

474 

828 

CURRY 

20 

-- 

-- 

150 

170 

DOUGLAS 

10 

75 

-- 

3,158 

3,243 

JACKSON 

— 

75 

200 

1,415 

1,690 

JOSEPHINE 

— 

-- 

-- 

910 

910 

TOTAL 

56 

150 

523 

6,107 

6,841 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

-- 

-- 

260 

430 

690 

DESCHUTES 

10 

-- 

— 

350 

360 

JEFFERSON 

-- 

-- 

100 

-- 

100 

KLAflATH 

15 

155 

-- 

1  ,060 

1,230 

LAKE 

-- 

-- 

195 

400 

595 

WASCO 

— 

-- 

-- 

425 

425 

TOTAL 

25 

155 

555 

2,665 

3,400 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER 

— 

-- 

-- 

125 

125 

GRANT 

12 

75 

310 

140 

537 

HARNEY 

— 

— 

— 

350 

350 

MORROW 

-- 

-- 

-- 

250 

250 

UMATILLA 

-- 

-- 

100 

380 

480 

UNION 

35 

50 

100 

430 

615 

WALLOWA 

4 

148 

-- 

120 

272 

TOTAL 

51 

273 

510 

1,795 

2,629 

ALL  AREAS 

485 

1,193 

3,448 

18,695 

23,821 

1_/Class  D  mills   =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour   shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;    B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Sawmills ,   Oregon 


Table  12- -Number   of  sawmills  by 
mill -size  class,   Oregon,  1985 


resource  area,   selected  equipment,  and 


MILL-SIZE 

CLASS  y 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

ALL 

SELECTED   EQUIPMENT 

CLASSES 

D 

C 

B 

A 

NORTHWEST: 

BARKER 

3 

3 

5 

19 

30 

CHIPPER 

8 

5 

5 

19 

37 

PLANER 

6 

6 

5 

20 

37 

BURNER 

-- 

-- 

— 

1 

1 

KILN 

1 

2 

2 

n 

16 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BARKER 

3 

4 

14 

15 

36 

CHIPPER 

4 

4 

14 

15 

37 

PLANER 

3 

3 

12 

16 

34 

BURNER 

-- 

— 

— 

1 

1 

KILN 

1 

1 

3 

9 

14 

SOUTHWEST: 

BARKER 

1 

2 

4 

27 

34 

CHIPPER 

3 

2 

5 

27 

37 

PLANER 

1 

2 

5 

27 

35 

BURNER 

-- 

-- 

1 

2 

3 

KILN 

1 

1 

2 

18 

22 

CENTRAL: 

BARKER 

— 

3 

6 

13 

22 

CHIPPER 

-- 

2 

6 

12 

20 

PLANER 

1 

2 

6 

12 

21 

BURNER 

— 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 

KILN 

-- 

1 

6 

10 

17 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BARKER 

— 

4 

5 

10 

19 

CHIPPER 

-- 

4 

4 

9 

17 

PLANER 

3 

3 

5 

10 

21 

BURNER 

1 

_- 

_- 

-_ 

1 

KILN 

~ 

3 

4 

8 

15 

ALL  AREAS: 

BARKER 

7 

16 

34 

84 

141 

CHIPPER 

15 

17 

34 

82 

148 

PLANER 

14 

16 

33 

85 

148 

BURNER 

1 

— 

1 

5 

7 

KILN 

3 

8 

17 

56 

84 

1_/Class  D  mills   =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  13--Nuniber 

of  sawmills  by  resource  area. 

county,   and 

selected  equi 

pment. 

Oregon,   1985 

RESOURCE   AREA 

AND  COUNTY 

BARKER 

CHIPPER 

PLANER 

BURNER 

KILN 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAMAS 

8 

9 

11 

1 

3 

CLATSOP 

1 

2 

2 

— 

2 

COLUMBIA 

2 

3 

3 

— 

-- 

HOOD   RIVER 

2 

1 

2 

— 

2 

MARION 

3 

4 

4 

-- 

3 

MULTNOMAH 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

POLK 

4 

5 

4 

— 

2 

TILLAMOOK 

2 

3 

2 

— 

2 

WASHINGTON 

3 

3 

3 

— 

2 

YAMHILL 

4 

5 

4 

-- 

— 

TOTAL 

30 

37 

37 

1 

16 

UEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON 

6 

6 

6 

-- 

1 

LANE 

20 

20 

19 

1 

9 

LINCOLN 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

LINN 

9 

11 

8 

— 

4 

TOTAL 

36 

37 

34 

1 

14 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

CURRY 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

DOUGLAS 

14 

15 

14 

1 

9 

JACKSON 

8 

9 

9 

— 

8 

JOSEPHINE 

5 

5 

5 

1 

4 

TOTAL 

34 

37 

35 

3 

22 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

5 

5 

5 

— 

5 

DESCHUTES 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

JEFFERSON 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

KLAMATH 

8 

6 

7 

— 

5 

LAKE 

4 

4 

4 

— 

4 

WASCO 

3 

3 

3 

-- 

1 

TOTAL 

22 

20 

21 

1 

17 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

GRANT 

5 

4 

5 

— 

4 

HARNEY 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

MORROW 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

UMATILLA 

3 

2 

3 

— 

3 

UNION 

5 

5 

7 

1 

3 

WALLOWA 

3 

3 

3 

— 

2 

TOTAL 

19 

17 

21 

1 

15 

ALL  AREAS 

141 

148 

148 

7 

84 
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Table  14--Niiiiber  of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  type  and  size  of  headrig,  V  Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 

AND 

is  y 

CIRCULAR 

SAW 

BAND   SAW 

GANG  SAW 

CHIPPING   SAW 

SCRAGG 
DOUBLE-CUT   SAW 

MILL-SIZE  CLA" 

1  ft 

4   ft 

6  ft 

8   ft 

10*  ft 

2  ft 

4   ft 

6   ft 

8   ft 

10'  ft 

2   ft 

3   ft 

4    ft 

2    ft 

3   ft      4   fi 

2   ft 

3   ft       4   ft 

NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 
2 

-- 

-- 

1 

7 

3 
3 
11 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

-- 

2 

1 

1 
3 

- 

TOTAL 

2 

10 

6 

- 

- 

1 

7 

17 

1 

- 

1 

" 

- 

2 

1 

4 

- 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C 
B 
A 

— 

" 

— 

1 
4 

1 

1 
7 
10 

2 
2 

-- 

1 
1 

" 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
4 

::     :: 

TOTAL 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

7 

18 

4 

- 

1 

2 

- 

5 

1 

6 

.- 

SOUTHWEST: 
D 
C 

- 

3 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

2 

1 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

B 
A 

.. 

1 
2 

1 

:: 

.. 

2 

1 

7 

2 
14 

1 
3 

:: 

2 

:: 

.. 

3 

.. 

1 

::     :: 

CENTRAL: 
D 
C 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 


ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 


1 
1 

17 
1 

7 
2 

2 

3 

1_/Headrig  sizes  are  upper  linits;   for  example,  the  6-foot  size-class  includes  49  through  72  Inches. 

2/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  C  =  40,000-79,999;  B  =  80,000-119,999;  A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  15--Number  of  sawmills  by  mill-size  class,  years  at  present  site,  and  tenure 
of  present  owner,   Oregon,  1935 


MILL-SIZE   CLASS  y  AND 
YEARS  AT  PRESENT  SITE 


0-2 


TENURE  OF  PRESENT  OWNER  (YEARS) 


3-5 


6-10 


11-20 


21    PLUS 


ALL 
MILLS 


D: 


0-2 
3-5 
6-10 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 


12 


12 


4 
5 
1 
5 

16 


31 


0-2 
3-5 
6-10 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 


2 

-- 

-- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

4 

7 

12 

19 


0-2 
3-5 
6-10 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 


0- 

2 

3- 

5 

6- 

10 

11 

-20 

21 

PLUS 

TOTAL 

ALL 

CLASSES 

0- 

■2 

3- 

•5 

6- 

-10 

11 

-20 

21 

PLUS 

3 
2 

10 


12 

8 

1 

12 


10 


TOTAL 


21 


21 


17 


10 


11 


15 


15 


46 


46 


33 


81 


2 

1 
3 
6 

23 


35 


2 

2 
2 

8 

74 


88 


- 

— 

— 

9 
8 

9 

7 

v_ 

" 

3 

15 

1 

22 

7 

18 

80 

125 

173 


VClass   D  mills   =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  16--Average  number  of  operating  days  per  year  and  average  number  of 
shifts  per  day  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area  and  mill -size  class,  Oregon, 
1985 


MILL- 

SIZE 

CLASS  !_/ 

ALL 

RESOURCE  AREA 

D 

C 

B 

A 

CLASSES 

DAYS  PER 

YEAR 

NORTHWEST 

183 

232 

210 

241 

220 

WEST-CENTRAL 

154 

240 

227 

240 

222 

SOUTHWEST 

208 

255 

224 

237 

232 

CENTRAL 

106 

187 

224 

233 

215 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

115 

199 

230 

236 

207 

ALL   AREAS 


168 


222 


224 


238 


221 


SHIFTS  PER  DAY 


NORTHWEST 

1.15 

1.50 

1.50 

1.74 

1.51 

WEST-CENTRAL 

1.00 

1.75 

1.39 

1.91 

1.58 

SOUTHWEST 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.56 

1.50 

CENTRAL 

1.00 

1.33 

1.50 

1.32 

1.34 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

1.00 

1.75 

1.70 

1.80 

1.63 

ALL   AREAS 

1.06 

1.53 

1.56 

1.65 

1.51 

1_/Class  D  mills   =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  1  7 --Wood  consumption  by  savmiills,   by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  type  of  material, 
Oregon,  1985 


AND 

ROUNDWOOD 

OTHER  WOOD 

ALL 

RESOURCE  AREA 
MILL-SIZE   CLA. 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 
LOGS 

ALL 
ROUNDWOOD 

PEELER 
CORES 

CANTS 

WOOD 

THOUSAND  BOARD   FEET, 

SCRIBNER  LOG 

RULE 

NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

20,910 

86,537 

52,118 

1,048,873 

8,904 
20,035 
26,591 
22,648 

29,814 

106,572 

78,809 

1,071  ,521 

32,059 

~ 

29,814 

106,572 

78,809 

1,103,580 

TOTAL 

1,208,438 

78,278 

1,286,716 

32,059 

~ 

1  ,318,775 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

9,585 

44,885 

234,702 

723,014 

372 

2,765 

6,617 

49,537 

9,958 

47,651 

241  ,319 

772,551 

977 

27,290 
33,000 
47,744 

24,310 

35,245 

74,941 

274,319 

820,295 

TOTAL 

1  ,  01  2  ,1  88 

59,291 

1,071  ,479 

109,011 

24,310 

1  ,204,800 

SOUTHWEST: 
C   AND   D  2/ 
B 
A 

42,061 

135,244 

1,005,716 

769 

4,041 
51,530 

42,830 

139,285 

1,057,246 

3,883 
20,420 

— 

42,830 

143,168 

1  ,077,665 

TOTAL 

1,183,021 

56,340 

1,239,361 

24,303 

— 

1  ,263,664 

CENTRAL: 
C  AND   D  2/ 
B 
A 

35,190 
140,058 
572,096 

72 

1,850 

35,252 
140,068 
573,945 

, 

~ 

35,262 
140,068 
573,946 

TOTAL 


747,354 


1,922 


749,276 


749,276 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 


3,016 

894 

3,910 

113,921 

-- 

113,921 

122,687 

2,199 

124,885 

392,923 

4,869 

397,792 

632,547 


7,962 


640,509 


3,910 
113,921 
124,886 
397,792 


640,509 


ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


33,512 

322,595 

684,819 

3,742,622 


4,783,548 


10,170 
23,641 

39,548 
130,434 


43,682 

346,236 

724,367 

3,873,056 


977 

27,290 

35,883 

100,223 


24,310 


203,793         4,987,341 


165,373 


24,310 


68,969 

373,526 

751  ,250 

3,973,279 


5,177,024 


1_/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  18— Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill -size  class,  and  age 
group  of  timber,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


OLD  GROWTH  YOUNG  GROWTH  ALL  AGE 

(100   YEARS  AND  OLDER)      (LESS  THAN  100   YEARS)  GROUPS 


THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


3,195 
67,309 
34,507 
358,147 


463,158 


26,619 
39,263 
44,302 
713,374 


823,558 


29,814 

106,572 

78,809 

1,071  ,521 


1  ,286,716 


WEST-CENTRAL; 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


1,560 

8,470 

143,490 

411,641 


565,161 


8,398 

39,181 

97,829 

360,910 


506,318 


9,958 

47,651 
241,319 
772,551 


1,071,479 


SOUTHWEST: 
C  AND  D  y 
B 
A 


37,878 
136,407 
804,159 


4,952 

2,878 

253,037 


42,830 

139,285 

1 ,057,246 


TOTAL 


978,444 


260,917 


1,239,361 


CENTRAL: 
C   AND   D  2_/ 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


16,074 

80,185 

430,219 


526,478 


19,188 

59,883 

143,727 


222,798 


35,262 
140,068 
573,946 


749,276 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


3,029 

89,993 

109,889 

238,763 


441,674 


881 

23,928 

14,997 

159,029 


198,835 


3,910 
113,921 
124,886 
397,792 
640,509 


ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


7,784 

219,724 

504,478 

2,242,929 


2,974,915 


35,898 

126,512 

219,889 

1  ,630,127 


2,012,426 


43,682 

346,236 

724,357 

3,873,056 


4,987,341 


VClass  D  mills   =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or   more. 


2/Cont)ined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  19--Log  consumption  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  age  group 
of  timber,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE   AREA  AND 
COUtJTY  OF  USE 


OLD  GROWTH 
(100   YEARS  AND  OLDER) 


YOUNG  GROWTH  ALL  AGE 

(LESS  THAN  100   YEARS)  GROUPS 


THOUSAMD  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAIIAS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
HOOD   RIVER  AND 

MULTNOflAH  ]_/ 
MARION 
POLK 

TILLAflOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 


232,180 
2,655 
3,300 

31,200 

59,624 

3,120 

38,000 

19,602 


132,556 
53,695 
96,250 

53,800 
45,600 
85,112 
86,976 
152,000 
117,569 


364,736 
56,350 
99,550 

85,000 
119.077 
144,736 

90,096 
190,000 
137,171 


463,158 


823,558 


1  ,286,716 


WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN  1_/ 
LANE 
LINN 

TOTAL 


31 ,261 
406,785 
127,115 


565,161 


123,351 

336,770 

46,197 


506,318 


154,612 
743,555 
173,312 


1  ,071  ,479 


SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  V 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 


217,147 
388,015 
259,025 
114,257 


978,444 


9,105 

135,506 

79,000 

37,306 


260,917 


226,252 
523,521 
338,025 
151  ,563 


1  ,239,361 


CENTRAL: 
CROOK 

DESCHUTES  AND 
JEFFERSON  ]_/ 
KLAMATH 
LAKE 
WASCO 

TOTAL 


91 ,269 

110,793 

244,824 

38,241 

41 ,351 


526,478 


29,272 


222,798 


120,541 


62,198 

172,991 

71,938 

316,762 

28,103 

66,344 

31  ,287 

72,638 

749,276 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA  1/ 
GRANT  AND  HARNEY  1/ 
MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  !_/ 
UNION 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


67,033 
232,129 

42,444 
100,068 


441 ,674 
2,974,915 


66,013 
17,397 

46,050 
69,375 


198,835 
2,012,426 


133,046 
249,526 

88,494 
169,443 


640,509 
4,987,341 


l/Cotnbined  to  avoid  disclosure, 
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Table  20--Log  inventory,  log  consuriiption,  and  estimated  log  receipts  by  sav/nills  by  resource  area, 
Oregon,  1985 


LOG    INVENTORY 

LOG 
CONSUNPTION 

ESTIMATED 

RESOURCE  AREA 

LOG 

JANUARY   1 ,    1985 

DECEMBER   31,    1985 

MET  CHANGE 

RECEIPTS 

THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET, 

,    SCRIBNER  LOG 

RULE 

NORTHWEST 

164,011 

182,100 

+18,089 

1  ,286,716 

1,304,805 

WEST-CEMTRAL 

202,669 

192,373 

-10,296 

1,071  ,479 

1.061  ,183 

SOUTHWEST 

195.255 

180,041 

-15,214 

1,239,361 

1  ,224,147 

CENTRAL 

142,356 

164,615 

+22,259 

749,276 

771  ,535 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

151,036 

175,582 

+24,546 

640,509 

665.055 

ALL   AREAS 

855,327 

894,711 

+39,384 

4,987,341 

5,026,725 
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Table  21--Log  consumption  by  sav/mills,   by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  owner,   Oregon,    1985 


FOREST 

INDUSTRY 

STATE 

NATIONAL 

BUREAU  OF 
LAND 

OTHER 

OTHER 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

ALL 

MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1_/ 

FOREST 

MANAGEMENT 

PUBLIC 

OWN  WOOD 

OTHER  WOOD 

PRIVATE 

OWNERS 

SUPPLY 

SUPPLY 

THOUSAND 

30ARD 

FEET,    SCRI3NER 

LOG  RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

D 

1,876 

12,066 

1  ,356 

61 

2,163 

7,642 

4,650 

29,814 

C 

6,884 

21,819 

1,964 

-- 

6,570 

54,751 

14,584 

106,572 

B 

13,178 

33.352 

9,190 

— 

1  ,658 

14,158 

7,273 

78,809 

A 

54,692 

369,251 

127,056 

6 

,220 

245,889 

134,643 

133,770 

1,071,521 

TOTAL 

76,630 

436,488 

139,566 

6 

281 

256,280 

211  ,194 

160,277 

1,286,716 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

D 

1  ,400 

1  ,814 

2,525 

— 

1,064 

1  ,755 

1  ,400 

9.958 

C 

2,701 

21,047 

6,293 

— 

2,293 

9,872 

5,445 

47.651 

B 

2,700 

85,557 

59,476 

-- 

3,108 

37,875 

52,603 

241  .319 

A 

22,644 

196,850 

59,835 

-- 

321,671 

78,275 

93,276 

772,551 

TOTAL 

29.445 

305,268 

128,129 

— 

328.136 

127,777 

152.724 

1  ,071 .479 

SOUTHWEST: 

C  AND  D  2/ 

33 

30,188 

6,128 

— 

280 

3,597 

2.604 

42,830 

B 

835 

22,602 

24.807 

-- 

17,297 

11  ,700 

62,044 

139,285 

A 

15,312 

419,817 

249,830 

-- 

204,423 

111  ,000 

56,864 

1,057,246 

TOTAL 

16,180 

472,607 

280,765 

— 

222,000 

126,297 

121,512 

1  ,239.361 

CENTRAL: 

C  AND  D  2/ 

— 

18,602 

1  ,400 

— 

2,800 

9,000 

3,460 

35.262 

B 

-- 

90,751 

3,362 

34 

.750 

-- 

-- 

11  ,205 

140.068 

A 

-- 

360,695 

13,724 

18 

524 

144,981 

25,304 

10,718 

573,946 

TOTAL 

— 

470,048 

18,486 

53 

,274 

147,781 

34,304 

25.383 

749,276 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

D 

— 

3,020 

-- 

-- 

6 

— 

884 

3,910 

C 

— 

95,149 

-- 

-- 

7.445 

3,600 

7.727 

113,921 

B 

— 

104.837 

3,152 

-- 

3,000 

5,000 

7,897 

124,886 

A 

— 

294,829 

6,238 

-- 

31  ,820 

15,346 

49.559 

397,792 

TOTAL 

- 

497,835 

9,390 

— 

42.271 

24.946 

66.067 

640.509 

ALL  AREAS: 

D 

3,276 

16,900 

3.881 

61 

3.233 

9,397 

6,934 

43,682 

C 

9,618 

186,805 

15,785 

-- 

19,388 

80,820 

33,820 

346,236 

B 

1 6 ,  71  3 

337,099 

99,987 

34 

750 

25,063 

69,733 

141  ,022 

724,367 

A 

92,648 

1,641 ,442 

456,683 

24 

,744 

948,784 

364,568       . 

344.187 

3,873.056 

TOTAL 

122,255 

2,182,246 

576,336 

59 

555 

996,468 

524,518 

525,963 

4,987,341 

VClass  D  mills   =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;   C   =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;    A  =  120,000  or  more. 
2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills ,   Oregon 


Table  22--Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  owner,   Oregon,   1985 


FOREST 

INDUSTRY 

STATE 

NATIONAL 

BUREAU  OF 
LAND 

OTHER 

OTHER 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

ALL 

COUNTY  OF   USE 

FOREST 

MANAGENEMT 

PUBLIC 

OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

PRIVATE 

OWNERS 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET,    SCRIBNER 

LOG  RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAMAS 

12.534 

186,725 

22,213 

2.620 

59,870 

51,334 

29.432 

364,736 

CLATSOP 

5,830 

— 

— 

— 

22,800 

21,500 

6,220 

56,350 

COLUMBIA 

1,150 

— 

— 

— 

30 

70,500 

27,870 

99,550 

HOOD   RIVER   AND 

MULTNOMAH   1/ 

6,700 

40,300 

-- 

3,600 

— 

24,500 

9.900 

85,000 

MARION 

1  ,oao 

74,517 

20.600 

-- 

— 

2,680 

20.200 

119,077 

POLK 

10,355 

63,871 

31 .858 

61 

15,708 

7,797 

15.086 

144,736 

TILLAMOOK 

1,636 

6,352 

156 

-- 

54,020 

13,132 

14.800 

90,096 

WASHINGTON 

22,250 

33,000 

1 9 , 500 

-- 

82,500 

10,500 

22.250 

190,000 

YAMHILL 

15,095 

31,723 

45,239 

-- 

21 ,344 

9,251 

14,519 

137,171 

TOTAL 

76,630 

436,488 

139.566 

6,281 

256,280 

211  ,194 

160,277 

1  ,286,716 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN   1/ 

18,090 

35,801 

22,041 

— 

23,445 

19.300 

35,935 

154,612 

LANE 

8,405 

204,291 

85,092 

-- 

268,891 

85.698 

91  ,178 

743,555 

LINN 

2,950 

65,176 

20,996 

-- 

35,800 

22,779 

25,611 

173.312 

TOTAL 

29,445 

305,268 

128.129 

-- 

328.136 

127,777 

152,724 

1  ,071  ,479 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   1/ 

368 

39,105 

34.855 

— 

117,945 

22,964 

10,515 

226,252 

DOUGLAS 

13,812 

163,161 

155.993 

-- 

77,866 

78,725 

33.964 

523,521 

JACKSON 

450 

157,858 

60.978 

-- 

25,498 

24,608 

68,633 

338,025 

JOSEPHINE 

1,050 

112,483 

28,939 

— 

691 

-- 

8,400 

151,563 

TOTAL 

16,180 

472,607 

280.765 

-- 

222  ,000 

126,297 

121  ,512 

1,239,361 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

-. 

104,112 

3.362 

-- 

931 

-- 

12,136 

1  20 ,  541 

DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  1/ 



99.214 

13.724 

34,750 

-- 

17,069 

8.234 

172,991 

KLAMATH 



149,877 

1.400 

-- 

146,850 

14,125 

4.510 

316.762 

LAKE 



64,744 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1  ,600 

-- 

66.344 

WASCO 

— 

52,101 

-- 

18,524 

— 

1,510 

503 

72.638 

TOTAL 

— 

470,048 

18,486 

53,274 

147,781 

34,304 

25,383 

749,276 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA   1/ 



102.390 

-_ 

-- 

7,445 

3,600 

19,611 

133,046 

GRANT  AND   HARNEY   1/ 

-- 

229.021 

5.490 

.- 

-- 

-- 

15,015 

249,526 

MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  1/ 

-- 

53.760 

-- 

-- 

13.404 

9,626 

11  ,704 

88,494 

UNION 

-- 

112.664 

3.900 

-- 

21.422 

11,720 

19,737 

169.443 

TOTAL 

— 

497,835 

9.390 

— 

42.271 

24.946 

66,067 

640.509 

ALL  AREAS 

122,255 

2,182,246 

576.336 

59.555 

996.458 

524.518 

525,963 

4.987,341 

1 /Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills,   Oregon 


Table  23--Dependency   (%)  of  sawmills  on  tinfcer  by  resource  area,  mlll-stze  class,  and  owner,  Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


NATIONAL   FOREST 


BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 


Oi       1-32%       33-66X       67-100% 


0%       1-32%       33-«6%       67-100% 


0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


NORTHWEST: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


NUMBER  OF  HILLS 


2 

10 

3 

11 

2 

- 

2 

4 

-- 

-- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

-- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

11 

1 

-- 

9 

8 

25       16 


WEST-CENTRAL: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


1 

4 

-- 

-- 

4 

1 

- 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

11 

2 

2 

7 

3 

3 

10 

5 

3         1--  1 

13" 

6         3  2  2 

6         8  1 


16       15 


SOUTHWEST: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


5 
2 

4 
20 


4 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

1 

4 

15 

7 

CENTRAL; 
0 
C 
8 
A 

TOTAL 


2 

-- 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

6 

1 

11 

14 

2  -- 

2  1 

5  1 

13  1 


22 


3 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 


- 

1 

2 

4 

- 

1 

3 

4 

1 

-- 

4 

5 

2 

3 

5 

10 

ALL  AREAS: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


14 

9 

3 

2 

6 

3 

6 

12 

3 

11 

23 

23 

4 

25 

5 

8 

13 

6 

13 

27 

6 

29 

62 

23 

24 

5 

-- 

1 

11 

8 

-- 

— 

18 

11 

3 

2 

40 

34 

11 

1 

93       58 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Sawmills,   Oregon 


Table  23--Dependency   (%)  of  saimiUs  on  timber  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  owner,   Oregon,   1985   (continued) 


FOREST   INDUSTRY 


RESOURCE   AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


OTHER  PUBLIC 


1-32%       33-654       67-100% 


OWN  WOOD  SUPPLY 


OS       1-32S      33-66t      67-100% 


OTHER  WOOD  SUPPLY 


0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


OTHER  PRIVATE 


0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


NORTHWEST: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
0 
C 
B 
A 


NUMBER  OF  MILLS 


8 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

-- 

-. 

1 

-- 

3 

2 

2 

4 

-- 

4 

1 

— 

-- 

2 

1 

2 

-- 

1 

4 

-- 

11 

4 

1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

5 

12 

2 

27 

8 

2 

19 

12 

8 

5 

12 

24 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

-- 

-- 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

2 

-- 

10 

3 

.. 

.- 

4 

7 

-- 

2 

4 

7 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

10 

1 

-- 

5 

7 

3 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 

A 

TOTAL 


19 


2 

2  3 

14  9 


3  2 
2 

1  2 

17  9 


40 


23 


13 


CENTRAL: 
D 
C 
B 
A 


1 

1  1 

3  3 

9  5 


TOTAL 


14 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


3 

3  1 

4  1 
7  2 


17 


ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 


29 

19 
33 

81 


22 

1 

4 

3 

14 

5 

5 

6 

13 

8 

7 

2 

14 

4 

1 

-- 

10 

3 

4 

2 

9 

9 

1 

-- 

25 

7 

1 

1 

18 

11 

3 

2 

9 

21 

1 

3 

51 

18 

9 

3 

43 

35 

3 

5 

36 

42 

7 

1 

162 


112 


16 


WClass  D  mills   =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;  A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  24--Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  species,  Oregon,   1985 


Sawmills ,   Oregon 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE   CLASS   1/ 


DOUGLAS-FIR       HEMLOCK         TRUE   FIRS  SPRUCE 


POHDEROSA 
PINE 


LODGEPOLE 
PINE 


WESTERN 
REDCEDAR 


OTHER 
SOFTWOODS 


RED 
ALDER 


OTHER 
HARDWOODS 


ALL 
SPECIES 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER   LOG  RULE 


NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
C  AND  D  y 
B 

A 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
C  AND  D  2/ 


TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


2,430 

5,519 

12 

.- 

40,050 

4,500 

-- 

-- 

61 .286 

16,360 

-- 

663 

792,885 

220,434 

53,762 

3,700 

855,422 


12,188 

48,891 

672,647 

733,726 


7,000 

5,463 

30,533 


42,996 


77.597 


20 


2,727 
51  ,062 

500 
740 


18,781 
7,059 


325 
3,451 


896,651  246,813 


53,774 


2,372 

160 

.. 

18,338 

2,390 

1,349 

187,688 

15,789 

3,953 

647,024 

81  ,185 

14,512 

4,363 


1  ,500 


20 


450 


55,029 


33,879 
28,330 


67 


25.840 


6,744 
21,936 


99,524 


99 

651 

67,656 

68,406 


19,824 


495 

1,130 

79,713 


8,935 


81,338 


1,471 

2,910 

57,113 


1  ,500 


165  19,200 

718  77,585 

120,601 

"^53         217.386 


62,301 


1,650 

5,029 

22,142 

28,821 


2,000 
1  ,006 


23,572 
129,720 
431  ,221 


1,219 
42,088 


6,142 

5,281 

94,487 

105,510 


1,975 
2,650 


28 ,  680 


2,825 


4,161 


66 


2,825 


8,935 


61 ,494 


3,006  584,513 


43,307 


1,052 

-- 

340 

170 

202 

1,800 

7,200 

1,440 

-- 

2,371 

51,470 

51  ,440 

399 

-- 

24,140 

1,020 

91  ,827 

-- 

68,946 

5,475 

55,546 

4,437 

229,476 

17,461 

4,625 


345 


7,500 
16,451 


6,915 


80,026 


7,998         372,975 


70,701 


5,854 

5,679 

352 

84,776 

8,429 

3,315 

303,727 

32,800 

32,143 

2,212,035 

383,685 

260,646 

170  222  1.800 

4,536  94,242  53,109 

2,401  299,132 

10,643  781,298  59,549 


2,819 
52,712 
39,408 
51,612 


24,296 


345 

6,209 

14,756 

113,588 


25,525  916 

31,820  7,088 


29,814 

106,572 

78,809 

1,071  ,521 


3.776         1,286,716 


598  9,958 

3,571  47,651 

241,319 

772,551 


1  ,071  ,479 


42,830 

139,285 

1,057,246 

^        1,239,361 


35,262 
140,068 
573,946 


749,276 


3,910 
113,921 
124,886 
397,792 


640,509 


43,682 

346,236 

724,367 

3,873,056 


2,606,392         430,593 


296,456 


17,750     1,174,894 


114,458 


146,551 


134,898 


57,345 


8,004  4,987,341 


yciass  D  mills   =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills,   Oregon 


Table  25— Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  species,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

PONDEROSA 

LODGEPOLE 

WESTERN 

OTHER 

RED 

OTHER 

ALL 

COUNTY  OF  USE 

DOUGLAS-FIR 

HEMLOCK 

TRUE  FIRS 

SPRUCE 

PINE 

PINE 

REDCEDAR 

SOFTWOODS 

ALDER 

HARDWOODS 

SPECIES 

THOUSAND   BOARD 

FEET, 

SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKA/IAS 

241,173 

64,215 

21,674 

-- 

20 

450 

37,179 

-- 

-- 

25 

364,736 

CLATSOP 

26,019 

27,081 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

3,250 

-- 

56,350 

COLUMBIA 

78,850 

4,150 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

16,550 

-- 

-- 

-- 

99,550 

HOOD   RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH  1/ 

49,000 

20,400 

15,600 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

85,000 

MARION 

76,338 

38,739 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1  .200 

2,800 

119,077 

POLK 

129,044 

15,447 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

245 

-- 

144,736 

TILLAMOOK 

14,060 

55,500 

— 

3,700 

— 

-- 

740 

-- 

15,445 

651 

90,096 

WASHINGTON 

156,000 

17,000 

1 6 , 500 

-- 

-- 

-- 

500 

-- 

-- 

-- 

190,000 

YAMHILL 

126,167 

4,281 

-- 

663 

-- 

-- 

60 

-- 

5,700 

300 

137,171 

TOTAL 

896,651 

246,813 

53,774 

4,363 

20 

450 

55,029 

- 

25,840 

3,776 

1.286,716 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN   1/ 

128,142 

3,365 

105 

-- 

— 

— 

16,000 

-- 

6,650 

350 

154,612 

LANE 

637,869 

29,484 

3,234 

1,500 

— 

-- 

45,721 

— 

21,936 

3,811 

743,555 

LINN 

89,411 

66,675 

16,485 

-- 

-- 

.- 

580 

67 

04 

-- 

173,312 

TOTAL 

855,422 

99,524 

19,824 

1,500 

- 

- 

62,301 

67 

28,680 

4,161 

1,071,479 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   1/ 

213,145 

750 

787 

883 

-- 

— 

6,679 

1,342 

2,600 

66 

226,252 

DOUGLAS 

336,822 

63,956 

17,509 

-- 

16.634 

-- 

22,142 

66,233 

225 

-- 

523,521 

JACKSON 

74,300 

3,700 

55,438 

-- 

175.302 

-- 

-- 

29,285 

— 

— 

338,025 

JOSEPHINE 

109,459 

-. 

7,604 

.- 

25,450 

-- 

-- 

9,050 

-- 

-- 

151,563 

TOTAL 

733,726 

68,406 

81.338 

883 

217,386 

- 

28,821 

105,910 

2,825 

66 

1,239,361 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

6,084 

— 

— 

— 

108,140 

4 

,342 

-- 

1,975 

— 

-- 

120,541 

DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  1/ 

— 

— 

4,117 

-- 

142,698 

26 

,176 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

172.991 

KLAflATH 

7.000 

— 

26,471 

2.000 

267,597 

12 

,644 

-- 

1,050 

-- 

— 

316.762 

LAKE 

-- 

2,763 

19,511 

-- 

41,925 

145 

400 

1,600 

-- 

-- 

66.344 

WASCO 

29,912 

6,172 

11,395 

1,006 

24,153 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

72,638 

TOTAL 

42,996 

8,935 

61,494 

3,006 

584,513 

43 

,307 

400 

4,625 

- 

- 

749,276 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  UALLOWA   1/ 

35,259 

6,015 

9,677 

2.371 

69,971 

9 

,753 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

133.046 

GRANT  AND   HARNEY   1/ 

10,199 

-- 

19.460 

367 

213,100 

6 

,400 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

249.526 

MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA   1/ 

13.850 

900 

17.026 

653 

56,065 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

88,494 

UNION 

18,289 

-- 

33,863 

4,607 

33,839 

54 

,548 

-- 

24,296 

-- 

1 

169,443 

TOTAL 

77,597 

6,915 

80,026 

7,998 

372,975 

70 

,701 

- 

24,296 

- 

1 

640,509 

ALL  AREAS 

2,606,392 

430,593 

296,456 

17,750 

1,174,894 

114 

,458 

146,551 

134,398 

57,345 

8,004 

4,987,341 

1/Contiined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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^>awBLiiis,  uregon 


Table  26--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area  and  mill-size  class,   Oregon,   1985 


WOOD  RESIDUE 

BARK  RESIDUE 

ALL  RESIDUE 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

MILL-SIZE   CLASS  1_/ 

USED  2/ 

UNUSED 

TOTAL 

USED  2/ 

UNUSED 

TOTAL 

USED  2/ 

UNUSED 

TOTAL 

TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

D 

32,421 

2 

32,423 

11,353 

1 

11,354 

43,774 

3 

43.777 

C 

116,462 

-- 

116.462 

36,074 

-- 

36,074 

152,536 

-- 

152,535 

B 

112,958 

-- 

112,958 

30,824 



30,824 

143,782 

-. 

143,782 

A 

1,588,833 

343 

1,589,176 

440,623 

— 

440,623 

2,029,456 

343 

2,029,799 

TOTAL 

1,850,674 

345 

1,851,019 

518.874 

1 

518,875 

2,369,548 

346 

2,369,894 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

D 

13,624 

-- 

13,624 

3,285 

-- 

3.285 

16,909 

-- 

16.909 

C 

86,533 

-- 

86,533 

19,799 

-- 

19,799 

106,332 

.- 

106,332 

B 

329,010 

-- 

329,010 

88,208 

41 

88,249 

417,218 

41 

417,259 

A 

1,172,936 

-- 

1,172,936 

320,975 

-- 

320.975 

1,493,911 

— 

1  ,493,911 

TOTAL 

1,602,103 

-- 

1,602,103 

432,267 

41 

432.308 

2.034.370 

41 

2.034,411 

SOUTHWEST: 

C  AND  D  3/ 

46,481 

611 

47,092 

13,81  7 

85 

13,902 

60,298 

696 

60,994 

B 

179,525 

9,853 

189.378 

47.196 

4,824 

52,020 

226,721 

14,677 

241,398 

A 

1,555,400 

31,019 

1,586,419 

424,833 

10,165 

434,998 

1  ,980,233 

41  ,184 

2.021,417 

TOTAL 

1,781.406 

41,483 

1,822,889 

485.846 

15,074 

500.920 

2,267,252 

56.557 

2,323,809 

CENTRAL: 

C  AND  D  3/ 

37,679 

32 

37,711 

9.546 

-- 

9.546 

47,225 

32 

47,257 

B 

145,845 

1,503 

147.348 

35.184 

51 

35,235 

181.029 

1,554 

182.583 

A 

676,896 

7.103 

683,999 

163,494 

-- 

163.494 

840.390 

7,103 

847,493 

TOTAL 

860,420 

8,638 

869,058 

208,224 

51 

208,275 

1 ,068,644 

8,689 

1,077,333 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

0 

803 

2,197 

3,000 

49 

753 

802 

852 

2,950 

3,802 

C 

73,598 

-. 

73.598 

18,913 

.- 

18,913 

92,511 

-- 

92,511 

B 

146,976 

-- 

146.976 

34,493 

418 

34.911 

181  .469 

418 

181  ,887 

A 

490,331 

3,098 

493,429 

116,424 

— 

116.424 

606.755 

3,098 

609,853 

TOTAL 

711 ,708 

5,295 

717.003 

169,879 

1.171 

171  ,050 

881,587 

6.466 

888.053 

ALL   AREAS: 

D 

46,848 

2,199 

49,047 

14,687 

754 

15,441 

61  .535 

2,953 

64,488 

C 

360,753 

643 

361  ,396 

98,149 

85 

98,234 

458,902 

728 

459.630 

B 

914,314 

11,356 

925.670 

235.905 

5,334 

241  ,239 

1,150,219 

16,690 

1  .166.909 

A 

5,484,396 

41,563 

5,525,959 

1,466,349 

10,165           1 

.476.514 

6,950.745 

51,728 

7.002,473 

TOTAL 

6,806,311 

55,761 

5,862,072 

1  .815.090 

16,338           1 

,831 ,428 

8.621  .401 

72,099 

8,693,500 

1_/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;    C   =  40,000-79,999;   B  = 
2/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area   in  which   they  are  produced. 
3/Corit)ined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


,000-119,999;  A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  27--ProiJucLioii  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawi.ii 
residue,   and  u;ie,   Oregon,   1985 


, ,  by  resource  area,  r.;ill-size  class,   type  of 


COARSE    RESIDUE 

y 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

USED 

y 

MILL-SIZE  CLASS   \J 

UNUSED 

TOTAL 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

D 

13,910 

432 

6,175 

822 

21 ,340 

2 

21  .342 

C 

59,395 

10,540 

2,400 

-- 

72,335 

— 

72.335 

B 

59,131 

-- 

3,831 

-- 

52,952 

-- 

52,962 

A 

700,919 

117,653 

24,972 

74,255 

917,809 

343 

918,152 

TOTAL 

833,355 

128,525 

37,379 

75,087 

1  ,074,445 

345 

1  ,074,791 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

D 

1  ,927 

-- 

5,173 

— 

7,100 

— 

7,100 

C 

33,847 

-- 

18,932 

-- 

52,779 

— 

52.779 

B 

175,106 

-- 

21,903 

-- 

198,009 

-- 

198.009 

A 

568,487 

-- 

108,471 

-- 

576,958 

-- 

675.958 

TOTAL 

780,367 

-- 

154,479 

-- 

934,845 

-- 

934.846 

SOUTHWEST: 

C  AND   D  4/ 

20,023 

-- 

4,942 

1  ,756 

27.531 

553 

28,084 

B 

24,480 

-- 

75,171 

-- 

99,651 

9,853 

109,504 

A 

571,441 

30,519 

294,528 

1  ,503 

898,291 

15,020 

913,311 

TOTAL 

616,744 

30,619 

374,741 

3,359 

1 ,025,473 

25,425 

1 ,050,099 

CENTRAL: 

C   AND   D  4/ 

4,096 

882 

15,527 

-- 

21  ,505 

-- 

21 ,505 

B 

52,464 

15,414 

9,755 

678 

73,311 

1  ,430 

79,741 

A 

274,313 

-- 

94,515 

285 

370,014 

-- 

370,014 

TOTAL 

331,373 

15,296 

121  ,297 

964 

469,930 

1  ,430 

471 ,350 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

D 

— 

— 

619 

109 

728 

1,084 

1,812 

C 

34,378 

8,425 

-- 

— 

42,803 

_- 

42,803 

B 

76.426 

-- 

2,585 

-- 

79,011 

_- 

79,011 

A 

103,957 

-- 

151,032 

5,399 

260,388 

3,098 

253,486 

TOTAL 

214,761 

8,425 

154,235 

5,503 

382,930 

4,182 

387,112 

ALL  AREAS: 

D 

15,837 

432 

11  ,96S 

931 

29,153 

1,006 

30,254 

C 

152,539 

19,847 

42,901 

1,756 

217,053 

553 

217,605 

B 

308,607 

15,414 

113,245 

878 

517,944 

11  .283 

529,227 

A 

2,219,617 

148,272 

574,013 

81  ,553 

3,123,450 

18,461 

3.141.921 

TOTAL 

2,776,600 

183,965 

«42,132 

34,928 

3,887,525 

31  ,383 

3,919,008 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table   27--Production   and  disposition   of  v/ood  residuu  by  sawi.iills,   by  resource  area, 
i;iill-size   class,    type  of  residue,   and  use,    Ure^jon,   1905    (continued) 


USED  3/ 


IIAVIIJCS 


Savnnills ,   Oregon 


PULP 


BOARD 


FUEL  MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UlvUSEU 


TOTAL 


4,320 

2,527  12,273 

51,855  164,461 


TOIIS,   DRY  WEIGHT 


1,599 

1  ,045 

2,644 

7,989 

2,398 

14,707 

— 

9 ,  390 

24,190 

0,035 

8,353 

294,704 

2,644 

14,707 

24,190 

294,704 


54,3o2 


181  ,054 


79,623 


n  ,105 


336,245 


336,245 


3,456 


790 

1,610 

— 

2,400 

7,215 

5,464 

-- 

12,679 

28,398 

12,931 

4,553 

49,844 

153,328 

47,955 

17,230 

218,514 

2,400 

12,679 

49,844 

218,514 


i,456 


190,231 


67,961 


21,789 


283,437 


283,437 


3,110 

4,374 

56 

7,550 

18,246 

16,746 

-- 

34,992 

199,902 

83,920 

7,460 

291  ,282 

7,489 


7,550 

34,992 

298,771 


221  ,258 


105,040 


333,824 


7,439 


341  ,313 


2,177 


750 

4,302 

14 

,221 

10,410 

93 

607 

19,609 

1 1 , 209 


5,052 

26,808 

124,425 


250 


5,052 

26,808 

124,675 


2,177 


108,573 


34,321 


3,135 

5,760 

27,541 

-- 

32,021 

63,115 

11  ,209 


19 


156,285 


19 

8,895 

27,541 

95,136 


250 
24  2 


156,535 


261 

8,395 

27,541 

95,135 


62,697 


68,875 


19 


131  ,591 


242 


131  ,833 


-- 

790 

3,209 

-- 

18 

,530 

27,889 

8,160 

101 

,179 

40,087 

51,855 

643 

319 

284,635 

1,064 

2,464 

13,949 

44,252 


5,063 

43,883 

163,375 

1  ,024,061 


242 


7,730 


5,305 

48,883 

163,375 

1  ,031 ,800 


60,015 


763,818         355,820 


61  ,729 


1  ,241  ,382 


7,981 


1  ,249,363 
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Table  27--Pro'Juction  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  savd.iills,  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,   type  of 
residue,   and  use,   Orecjon,   1985   (continued) 


SAWDUST 


RESOURCE  AREA  AIID 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS   1/ 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  3/ 


FUEL  MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


2.760 

7,603 
156,914 


167,277 


-- 

?,164 

4,320 

24,928 

5,603 

11,412 

79,945 

132,335 

TOMS,   DRY  UEIGIIT 


3,513 

172 

1  ,188 

7,126 


8,437 

29,420 

25,806 

376,320 


09,868 


170,839 


11 ,999 


439,983 


8,437 

29,420 

25,806 

376,320 


439,903 


WEST-CEUTPJ\L: 

U 

1  ,091 

-- 

2,310 

223 

4,124 

C 

4,025 

2,156 

14,084 

— 

21,075 

B 

33,125 

13,933 

32,564 

1  ,530 

81  ,157 

A 

14,489 

51,161 

177,987 

33,827 

277,464 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
C  AND  D  4/ 


TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
C   AND  0  4/ 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


52,730 


1  7 ,  51  2 


17,512 


67,265 


228,245 


35,500 


383,020 


127,265 


269,461 


25,383 


422,109 


12,646 


196,305 


7,162 


234,205 


8,563 


6,958 


4,124 

21,075 

81  ,157 

277,464 


383,820 




9,857 

1,543 

11 ,400 

53 

11,458 

10,886 

33,996 

-- 

44,382 

-- 

44,802 

116,379 

225,600 

23,840 

365,827 

8,510 

374,337 

430,677 


818 

10,006 

190 

11,022 

32 

11  ,054 

-- 

40,726 

--- 

40,726 

73 

40,799 

11,823 

146,153 

6,964 

182,457 

6,853 

189,310 

241,163 


BLUE  flOUNTAIli: 

D 

— 

C 

.- 

B 

38,619 

A 

1,585 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


40,204 


3,851 

4,025 

79,347 

190,500 


4,311 


17,589 

1,005 

133,222 


4,311 


152,616 


4,974 

11,615  77,264 

30,427  120,503 

259,313  815,305 


56 

21,900 

40,424 

134,807 


56 


3,792 

1,913 

2,T\b 

71,757 


197,107 


12,617 

94,817 

232,995 

1 ,336,875 


871 


871 


C71 

90 

73 

15,363 


927 

21 ,900 

40,424 

134,807 


198,058 


13,480 

94,907 

233,068 

1  ,352,230 


277,723 


301,355        1,010,046 


00,180 


,677,304 


16,397 


1  ,693,701 


1     1/Class   D  wills   =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-liour    shift;    C   =  40,000-79,999; 
F  F  =  80,000-119,999;    A  =  120,000  or   more. 


2^/Includes   slabs,   edgings,    trim,   and  spur  ends. 

3/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area    in  i/hich   tliey  are  produced. 

4/Cor,bined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Ta^ile   27--Production   and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by   sawmills,   by  resource  area, 
mill -size  class,   type  of  residue,  and  use,   Oregon,   1 9G5   (continued) 


ALL   TYPES 

OF  WOOU  RESIDUE 

USED 

y 

UIJUSED 

TOTAL 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

llISCELLAfJEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS,   DRY 

UEIGIIT 

16,670 

432 

9 ,  939 

5 .  380 

32.421 

2 

32,423 

'jy,395 

19,180 

35.317 

2.570 

116.462 

-. 

116,462 

69,261 

17,876 

15,243 

10,573 

112,95b 

-- 

112,958 

909,608 

362.059 

227,342 

39,744 

,538,333 

343 

1,589.176 

1,055.014 

399.547 

287,841 

108,272 

. 850, 674 

345 

1,851  ,019 

3,013 

790 

9.593 

223 

13,624 

13.624 

37.872 

9.381 

39.280 

-- 

86,533 

-- 

86,533 

212,687 

42.836 

67.398 

6,009 

329,010 

-- 

329,010 

582,976 

204.489 

334.414 

51,057 

,172,936 

-- 

1  ,172,936 

836,553 

257,496 

450.605' 

57,369 

,602.103 

— 

1.602,103 

20,823 

3.110 

19,173 

3,375 

45,431 

611 

47,092 

24,480 

29.132 

125,913 

-- 

179,525 

9 

,853 

189,373 

571  ,441 

346.900 

604.156 

32,903 

,555,400 

31 

,019 

1  ,586,419 

016,744 

379,142 

749,242 

36,273 

,701  ,406 

41 

.433 

1  ,322,809 

4.096 

2.450 

30,935 

193 

37,679 

32 

37,711 

54,641 

29,635 

60,891 

678 

145,345 

1 

,503 

14  7,348 

292.325 

105,435 

250,677 

18,459 

G76,89G 

7 

,103 

603,999 

351,062       137,520         352,503 


19,335 


860,420 


;,630 


869,058 


34,378  15,871 
115,045  27,541 
105,542 32,021 


619 

23.349 

4.390 

347.369 


184 


5.399 


803 

73,598 

146,976 

490,331 


2,197 


3.093 


3.000 

73.590 

146,976 

493,429 


254.965         75,433         375.727 


5.583 


711 .708 


5,295 


717.003 


19.688  1.222  20.151 

156,564  49.992  140.054 

476.114  147.020  273,835 

2,461 ,972  1.050.904  1  .773,958 


5,737 

46,840 

2,199 

49,047 

6,143 

360,753 

643 

361  ,396 

17,345 

914,314 

11,356 

925,570 

97,562 

5,404,396 

41  ,563 

5.525.959 

3.114.338   1.249.138     2.215,998 


226.837 


6,006,31' 


55,761 


6,862,072 
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Sawmills,  Oregon 

Table  28  — Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill -size  class, 
and  use,  Oregon,  1985 


USED  y 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND ALL 

MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/  UNUSED  BARK 

PULP      BOARD  FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS     TOTAL 

TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

D  ~                     245  6,262               4,846                   11,353                     1              11,354 

C  —                       —  36,074                      —                   36,074                   —             36,074 

B  —                       —  4,541              26,203                   30,824                   —             30,824 

A  _^ 305,445           135,178 440,623 440,623 

TOTAL  ~                     245  352,322           166,307                 518,874                     1            518,875 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

D  —                       —  3,181                    104                     3,285                   —               3,285 

C  —                       —  19,799                      -                   19,799                    —             19,799 

B  —                       --  83,235               4,973                   88,208                   41              88,249 

A  _2i 288,200             32,775 320,975 320,975 

TOTAL  ~                       —  394,415             37,852                 432,267                   41            432,308 

SOUTHWEST: 
C  AND   D  3/ 

B                                  '  _.                       __ 

A  _2z. 13,081 

TOTAL  ~               13,081  444,436             28,329                 485,846           15,074           500,920 

CENTRAL: 

C  AND  D  3_/  ~                     707  8,839                     —                     9,546                   ~               9,546 

B  _-                       ..  35,184                     —                   35,184                   51              35,235 

A  __-- 126,202             37,292 163,494 163,494 

TOTAL  —                     707  170,225             37,292                 208,224                   51            208,275 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 
B' 

A  _- -_-_ 

TOTAL  ~                       —  157,254             12,625                 169,879             1,171            171,050 

ALL  AREAS: 

D  —                     245  9,443               4,999                   14,687                 754             15,441 

C  --                     707  89,358               8,084                   98,149                   85             98,234 

B  —                       --  194,810             41,095                 235,905             5,334           241,239 

A  \^- 13,081  1,225,041            228,227             1,466,349           10,165       1,476,514 

TOTAL  —               14,033  1,518,652           282,405             1,815,090           16,338       1,831,428 

1/Class  D  mills  =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  C  =  40,000-79,999; 

F  =  80,000-119,999;  A  =  120,000  or  more. 

2/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  produced. 

3/Conibined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


5,733 

8,084 

13,817 

85 

13,902 

47,196 

— 

47,196 

4,824 

52,020 

391,507 

20,245 

424,833 

10,165 

434,998 

-- 

49 

49 

753 

802 

18,913 

— 

18,913 

— 

18,913 

24,654 

9,839 

34,493 

418 

34,911 

113,687 

2,737 

116,424 

-- 

116,424 
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Table  29  — Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  sawtnills,  by  resource  area  and  county,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


HOOD  RESIDUE 


USED  1/ 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


BARK  RESIDUE 


USED  1/      UNUSED     TOTAL 


ALL  RESIDUE 


USED  1/      UNUSED 


TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAI1AS  471,460 

CLATSOP  99,651 

COLUHBIA  131,167 
HOOD   RIVER  AND 

MULTN0I1AH  2/  180,676 

MARION  156,903 

POLK  196,563 

TILLAMOOK  128,118 

WASHINGTON  256,035 

YAMHILL  229,301 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN  2/ 
LANE 
LINN 


343 


TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  2/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
CROOK 

DESCHUTES  AND 
JEFFERSON  2/ 
KLAMATH 
LAKE 
WASCO 


1,850,674 


234,624 

1,074,078 

293,401 


TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  HALLOUA  2/ 
GRANT  AND  HARNEY  2/ 
MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  2/ 
UNION  

TOTAL  711,700 

ALL  AREAS  6,806,311 


860,420 


149,440 
293,882 

109,367 
159,019 


471 ,803 

99,651 

131  ,169 

180,676 
156,903 
196,563 
128,118 
256,835 
229,301 


138,387 
27,537 
40,520 

42,364 
42,913 
55,978 
36,137 
71  ,896 
63,142 


345 


1  ,851  ,019 


234,624 

1  ,074,078 

293,401 


518,874 


65,723 

306,648 

59,896 


138 

387 

609 

847 

27 

537 

127 

,188 

40 

521 

171 

687 

42 

364 

223 

040 

42 

913 

199 

816 

55 

978 

252 

541 

36 

137 

164 

255 

71 

,896 

328 

731 

63 

142 

292 

443 

518 

875 

2,369 

548 

65 

764 

300 

347 

306 

648 

1  ,380 

,726 

59 

896 

353 

,297 

343 


1,602,103  —  1,602,103  432,267 


277,793  10,464              288,257  78,683 

842,315  --             842,315  235,029 

501,689  15,999              517,688  120,616 

159,609            15,020  174,629  51,518 


432,308    2,034,370 


4,909      83,592  356,476 

235,029  1,077,344 

10,165            130,781  622,305 

51,518  211,127 


1,781,406  41,483  1,822,889  485,846 


129,121  --  129,121  30,917 

192,747  --  192,747  45,389 

370,199  32  370,231  88,140 

72,532  8,606  81,138  20,650 

95,821  —  95,821  23,128 


15.074 


500,920 


30,91  7 


2,267,252 


160,038 


45,389  238,136 

88,140  458,339 

20,701  93,182 

23,128  118,949 


8,630 


3,098 
317 


l.£ 


869,058 


152,538 
294,199 

109,367 
160,899 


208,224 


37,593 
69,136 

25,849 
37,301 


208,275  1,068,644 


37,593  187,033 

692  69,828  363,018 


479 


25,849 
37,780 


135,216 
196,320 


5,295  717,003 

55,761  6,862,072 


169,879 
1  ,815,090 


1,171  171,050 

16,338       1,831,428 


881  ,587 
,621,401 


346 


56,557 


32 
8,657 


8,689 


3,098 
1  ,009 


2,359 


6,466 
72,099 


610,190 
127,180 
171  ,690 

223,040 
199,816 
252,541 
164,255 
328,731 
292,443 


2,369,894 


300,388 

1  ,300,726 

353,297 


2,034,411 


15,373  371,849 

1,077,344 

26,164  648,469 

15,020  226,147 


2,323,809 


160,038 

238,136 
458,371 
101  ,039 
118,949 


1 ,077,333 

190,131 
364,027 

135,216 
198,679 


888,053 
8,693,500 


1_/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which  they  are  produced. 
2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills,   Oregon 

Table  30--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  county,   type  of  residue, 
and  use,  Oregon,  1985 


COARSE  y 

RESOURCE  AREA 

USED  y 

AND  COUNTY 

UNUSED 

TOTAL 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL       MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS, 

DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAMAS 

274,636 

— 

4,474 

3,220 

282,330 

343 

282.673 

CLATSOP 

53,754 

-- 

2,154 

-- 

55,908 

-- 

55.908 

COLUMBIA 

72,199 

10,540 

30 

-- 

82,769 

2 

82.771 

HOOD   RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH  3/ 

77,326 

-- 

580 

21 .802 

99.708 

-- 

99.708 

MARION 

84,782 

-- 

2,400 

-- 

87,182 

-- 

87.182 

POLK 

68,623 

-- 

577 

50,065 

119.265 

-- 

119.265 

TILLAMOOK 

71,585 

432 

-- 

-- 

72,017 

-- 

72.017 

WASHINGTON 

23,013 

117,653 

6,192 

-- 

146.858 

-- 

146.858 

YAMHILL 

107,437 

-- 

20,972 

— 

128,409 

-- 

128.409 

TOTAL 

833.355 

128,625 

37,379 

75,087 

1,074.446 

345 

1  .074,791 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN  3/ 

129,048 

-- 

4,622 

— 

133.670 

-- 

133,670 

LANE 

497,607 

-- 

141,369 

— 

638.976 

— 

638,976 

LINN 

153,712 

-- 

8,488 

— 

162,200 

-- 

162,200 

TOTAL 

780,367 

— 

154,479 

— 

934,846 

— 

934,846 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   3/ 

52,681 

-- 

108.850 

1  ,766 

163,297 

10 

.406 

173.703 

DOUGLAS 

381,825 

-- 

98,232 

-- 

480,057 

-- 

480,057 

JACKSON 

122,903 

30,619 

138.385 

-- 

291 ,907 

-- 

291 ,907 

JOSEPHINE 

59,335 

-- 

29,274 

1  ,603 

90,212 

15 

.020 

105,232 

TOTAL 

616,744 

30.619 

374,741 

3.359 

1,025,473 

25 

,426 

1 ,050,899 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

50,024 

15,414 

3.853 

678 

69,969 

— 

69,969 

DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  3/ 

50,068 

-- 

52,656 



102,724 

-- 

102,724 

KLAMATH 

166.896 

882 

31,697 



199,475 

-- 

199,475 

LAKE 

12.328 

-- 

33,091 

_- 

45,419 

1 

,430 

46,849 

WASCO 

52.057 

-- 

-- 

286 

52,343 

-- 

52.343 

TOTAL 

331.373 

16,296 

121,297 

964 

469,930 

1 

,430 

471 .360 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER   AND  WALLOWA   3/ 

42.130 

8.425 

26.676 

4,749 

81  ,980 

3 

,098 

85.078 

GRANT  AND   HARNEY   3/ 

79,493 

-- 

77.787 

753 

158,033 

-- 

158,033 

MORROW   AND 

UMATILLA  3/ 

42,777 



15.721 



58,498 

_- 

58,498 

UNION 

50,361 

-- 

34.052 

6 

84,419 

1 

,084 

85,503 

TOTAL 

214,761 

8.425 

154.236 

5,508 

382,930 

4 

,182 

387,112 

ALL  AREAS 

2,776,600 

183,965 

842,132 

84,928 

3,887.625 

31 

,383 

3,919,008 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  30--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area, 
county,   type  of  residue,   and  use,   Oregon,   1985   (continued) 


SHAVINGS 


USED  2/ 


Sawmills,   Oregon 


PULP 


BOARD 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED  TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


3,878 

31 ,690 

29,545 

8,159 

73,272 

12,161 

-- 

8.724 

-- 

20,885 

10,152 

4,320 

-- 

1 

14,473 

17,783 

2,376 

16.328 

3,614 

40,101 

7,881 

7,603 

18,232 

352 

34,068 

2,527 

23,370 

2,522 

— 

28.419 

_- 

24,840 

— 

2.046 

26,886 

— 

47,755 

2,030 

— 

49,785 

-- 

39,100 

2,242 

7.014 

40,356 

73,272 
20,885 
14,473 

40,101 
34,068 
28.419 
26.886 
49,785 
48,356 


54,382 


181,054 


79,623 


21,186 


336,245 


336,245 


3,456 


36,867 

1,873 

4,082 

46,278 

113.826 

57,355 

2,587 

173,768 

39,538 

8,733 

15,120 

63,391 

46,278 

173,768 

63.391 


3,456 


190,231 


67,961 


21,789 


283,437 


283,437 


35,166 

8,176 

66 

43,408 

114,886 

43,155 

7,460 

165,501 

44,940 

53,709 

-- 

98,649 

26,266 

-- 

— 

26.266 

7,489 


43,408 
165,501 
106,138 

26,266 


221 ,258 


105,040 


7,526 


333,824 


7,489 


341  ,313 


20,444 


2,909 


23,353 


23.353 


2.177 


23,996 

13,471 

_- 

37,467 

45,128 

12,596 

10,974 

68,698 

6.928 

964 

-- 

10,069 

12,082 

4,381 

235 

16,698 

250 


37.467 
68.698 
10,319 
16.698 


2.177 


108.578 


34.321 


11.209 


156.285 


250 


156,535 


— 

14,085 

9,827 

19 

23.931 

-- 

23,931 

— 

17,930 

37,382 

— 

55.312 

— 

55,312 

__ 

7,529 

13,410 



20.939 

__ 

20,939 

-- 

23.153 

8,256 

-- 

31 .409 

242 

31.651 

— 

62,697 

68,875 

19 

131,591 

242 

131,833 

60,015 

763,818 

355.820 

61 

,729 

1,241 ,382 

7,981 

1  ,249,363 
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Sawmills,  Oregon 

Table  30--Product1on  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county,   type  of  residue,  and 
use,   Oregon,   1985   (continued) 


SAWDUST 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  2/ 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAMAS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
HOOD  RIVER  AND 
MULTNOMAH  3_/ 
r-lARION 
POLK 

TILLAflOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN   3/ 
LANE 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   3/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
CROOK 

DESCHUTES  AND 
JEFFERSON  3/ 
KLAMATH 
LAKE 
WASCO 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA  3/ 
GRANT  AND  HARNEY  3_/ 
MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  3/ 
UNION 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


42,869 
20,930 
29,592 

30,931 
16.359 
13,377 

2,070 

11,149 


167,277 


3,456 
28,591 
20,683 


52,730 


17,512 


17,512 




64,823 

-- 

1  ,746 

4 

320 

-- 

3 

564 

5,184 

-- 

19,122 

-- 

34,000 

24 

840 

2,139 

57 

144 

3,048 

— 

40,697 

TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


8,166 

182 

13 

1,188 
172 

1  ,422 
166 

690 


115,058 
22,850 
33,925 

40,867 
35,653 
48,879 
29,215 
60,192 
52,536 


89,868  170,839 


23,069 

36,272 

7,924 


28,151 

160,891 

39,203 


n  ,999 


35,580 


439,983 


54,676 

261.334 

67,810 


67,265         228,245 


35,580 


383,820 


127,265         269,461 


8,417 
3,256 

973 


35,023 

43,941 

92,777 

17,044 

8.100 


25.383 

776 

198 
5.993 

195 


422,109 


35,799 

52.556 

102,026 

17,044 

26,780 


12,646  196,885 


1,585 
25,404 

4 

,311 

37,580 
55,133 

7,671 
5.544 

— 

22,259 
37,644 

40.204 

4 

,311 

152,616 

277.723 

301 

,355 

1,018,046 

7,162 
53 


234,205 


56 
80.180 


8,568 


32 
6,92C 


6,958 


115,058 
22,858 
33.925 

40,867 
35,653 
48.879 
29.215 
60,192 
52.535 


439,983 


54,676 

261  .334 

67.810 


383,820 


-- 

53,993 

17,095 

71,088 

50 

71  ,146 

88.159 

100,310 

8.208 

196,757 

-- 

196,757 

20.702 

82,431 

-- 

111  ,133 

0,510 

119,643 

10,404 

32,727 

-- 

43,131 

-- 

43,131 

430,677 


35,799 

52,556 

102,058 

23,970 

26,780 


241  ,163 


43,529 

__ 

43,529 

80,537 

317 

80,854 

29,930 

__ 

29,930 

43,191 

554 

43,745 

197.187 

871 

198,058 

1  .677,304 

16 

,397 

1,693,701 

l_/Coarse  residue  includes   slabs,   edgings,   trim,   and  spur  ends. 

2^/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used   in  the  area   or   county  in  which   they  are  produced. 

3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  30--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county, 
type  of  residue,   and  use,    Oregon,   1985    (continued) 


Savnnllls,   Oregon 


ALL  TYPES 

OF 

WOOD  RESIDUE 

USED 

y 

UNUSED 

TOTAL 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS, 

DRY   WEIGHT 

321,383 

31  ,690 

98,842 

19,545 

471  ,460 

343 

471  ,803 

86,845 

-- 

12,624 

182 

99,651 

-- 

99,651 

111,943 

19,180 

30 

14 

131  ,167 

2 

131  ,169 

126,040 

5,940 

22,092 

26,604 

180,676 

__ 

180,676 

109,022 

7,603 

39,754 

524 

156,903 

-- 

156,903 

84,527 

23,370 

37,179 

51,487 

196,563 

-- 

196,563 

73,655 

50,112 

2,139 

2,212 

1  28 , 1 1  8 

-- 

128,118 

23,013 

222,552 

11  ,270 

— 

256,835 

-- 

256,835 

118,586 

39,100 

63,911 

7,704 

229,301 

-- 

229,301 

1,055,014 

399,547 

287,841 

108,272 

1 ,850,674 

345 

1  ,851,019 

135,960 

59,936 

34,646 

4,082 

234,624 

234,624 

526,198 

150,098 

359,615 

38,167 

1 ,074,078 



1  ,074,078 

174,395 

47,462 

56,424 

15,120 

293,401 

-- 

293,401 

836,553 

257,496 

450,685 

57,369 

1 ,602,103 

— 

1,602,103 

52,681 

35,166 

171  ,019 

18,927 

277,793 

10 

,464 

288,257 

381,825 

203,045 

241  ,697 

15,748 

842,315 

-- 

842,315 

122,903 

104,261 

274,525 

-- 

501  ,689 

15 

,999 

517,688 

59,335 

36,670 

62,001 

1,603 

159,609 

15 

,020 

174,629 

616,744 


379,142         749,242 


36,278 


1,781 ,406 


41,483  1,822,{ 


50,024 


35,858 


41,785 


1,454 


129,121 


129,121 


50,068 

32,413 

110,068 

198 

192,747 

-- 

192,747 

166,896 

49,266 

137,070 

16,967 

370,199 

32 

370,231 

14,505 

6,928 

51.099 

-- 

72,532 

8,606 

81  ,138 

69,569 

13,055 

12,481 

716 

95,821 

-- 

95,821 

351  ,062 


137,520  352,503 


19,335 


860,420 


8,638 


869,058 


43,715 
104,897 

26,821 
17,930 

74,083 
170,302 

4,821 
753 

149,440 
293,882 

3,098 
317 

152,538 
294,199 

50,448 
55,905 

7,529 
23,153 

51,390 
79,952 

9 

109,367 
159,019 

1,880 

109,367 
160,899 

254,965 

75,433 

375,727 

5,583 

711,708 

5,295 

717,003 

3,114,338 

1 ,249,138 

2,215,998 

226,837 

6,806,311 

55,761 

6,862,072 
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Sawmills,   Oregon 


Table  31 —Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county,   and  use, 
Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  1/ 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


ALL 
BARK 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAWS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
HOOD  RIVER  AND 
MULTNOMAH  2/ 
MARION 
POLK 

TILLAICOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN  2/ 
LANE 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  2/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
CROOK 

DESCHUTES  AND 
JEFFERSON  2/ 
KLAMATH 
LAKE 
WASCO 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA  2/ 
GRANT  AND   HARNEY  TJ 
MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  2/ 
UNION 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


245 


245 


13,081 


13,081 


707 


707 


TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 


75,094 

63 

,293 

27,537 

-- 

40,520 

-- 

27,539 

14 

,825 

38,372 

4 

,541 

40,882 

15 

,096 

35.892 

-- 

60,630 

11 

,266 

5,856 

57 

,286 

138,387 
27,537 
40,520 

42,364 
42,913 
55,978 
36,137 
71 ,896 
63,142 


352,322 


166,307 


518,874 


56,435 

9,288 

65,723 

279,890 

26,758 

306,648 

58,090 

1  ,806 

59,896 

394,415 


37,852 


432,267 


444,436 


30,246 


28,329 


671 


485,846 


30,917 


12,678 

32,711 

45,389 

83,691 

3,742 

88,140 

20,650 

-- 

20,650 

22,960 

168 

23,128 

170,225 


37,292 


208,224 


41 


41 


15,074 


51 


51 


138,387 
27,537 
40,521 

42,364 
42,913 
55,978 
36,137 
71  ,896 
63,142 


518,875 


65,764 

306,648 

59,896 


432,308 


77,565 

1,118 

78,683 

4,909 

83,592 

225,129 

9,900 

235,029 

-- 

235,029 

103,305 

17,311 

120,616 

10,165 

130,781 

38,437 

-- 

51  ,518 

-- 

51,518 

500,920 


30,917 

45,389 
88,140 
20,701 
23,128 


208,275 


— 

"m 

34,810 

2,783 

37,593 

-- 

37,593 

— 

65,410 

3,726 

69,136 

692 

69,828 

__ 

__ 

24,524 

1,325 

25,849 

.» 

25,849 

— 

— 

32,510 

4,791 

37,301 

479 

37,780 

-- 

-- 

157,254 

12,625 

169,879 

1 

,171 

171,050 

-- 

14,033 

1,518,652 

282,405 

1,815,090 

16 

,338 

1  ,831  ,428 

VResidues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or   county  in  which   they  are  produced, 
2/Cont)ined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  32--Lumber   production  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  degree  of  manufacture, 
Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1_/ 

GREEN 

KILN-DRIED 

AIR-DRIED 

TOTAL  2/ 

ROUGH 

SURFACED 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET,    LUMBER  TALLY 

NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

25,895 

131,522 

101,282 

1  ,244,050 

11,800 

3,755 

18,190 

431  ,218 

89 
66,959 

37.784 

135,277 

119,472 

1,742,227 

25,591 

67,397 

7,480 

377,850 

12,193 

67,880 

111  ,992 

1,364,377 

TOTAL 

1,502,749 

464,963 

67,048 

2,034,760 

478.318 

1,556,442 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

11,292 

69,595 

357,992 

916,167 

7,000 

17,137 

17,734 

333,626 

320 
8,569 

34,759 

18,612 

95,301 

375,726 

1  ,284,552 

7,635 

36,600 

144,953 

272,906 

10,977 

58.701 

230,773 

1,011  ,646 

TOTAL 

1,355,046 

375,497 

43,648 

1,774,191 

462,094 

1,312,097 

SOUTHWEST: 
C  AND  D  3/ 
B 
A 

25,787 

80,788 

1,130,008 

24,336 
101,500 
563,379 

2,706 
25,500 
39,651 

52,829 

207,788 

1,733,038 

17,870 

45,782 

349,854 

34,959 

162,006 

1,383,184 

TOTAL 

1 ,236,583 

689,215 

67,857 

1,993,655 

413,506 

1,580,149 

CENTRAL: 
C  AND  D  3/ 
B 
A 

13,090 

3,506 

104,633 

24,800 
146,833 
605,834 

3,980 
4,200 
6,615 

41,870 
154,539 
717,082 

15,558 
14.909 
67,730 

26.312 
139,630 
649,352 

TOTAL 

121  ,229 

777,467 

14,795 

913,491 

98,197 

815,294 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

1,714 

6,000 

501 

101,644 

76,953 
152,619 
395,129 

1,797 
13,858 

3,511 

82,953 

153,120 

510,631 

2,150 
36,625 

9,674 
15,133 

1,361 

46,328 

143,446 

495,498 

TOTAL 

109,859 

624,701 

15,655 

750,215 

63,582 

686,633 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

38,901 

245,994 

544,069 

3,496,502 

18,800 

146,981 

436,876 

2,329,186 

2,206 

15,255 

29,700 

161,842 

59,907 

408,230 

1,010,645 

5,987,530 

35,376 

174,050 

222,798 

1,083,473 

24,531 

234,180 

787,847 

4,904,057 

TOTAL 

4,325,466 

2,931,843 

209,003 

7,466,312 

1  ,515,697 

5,950,615 

1 /Class  D  mills   =  less   than  40,000  board- foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999; 
F  =  80,000-119,999;    A  =   120,000  or  more. 

2/Total    of   "Green,"    "Kiln-dried,"   and   "Air-dried";   also,   total    of  "Rough"  and   "Surfaced." 

3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills ,   Oregon 

Table  33--Luniber   production  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  mill -size  class,   and  type  of  headrig, 
Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE   AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  ]_/ 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

BAND 
SAW 

GANG 
SAW 

CHIPPING 
SAW 

SCRAGG 
DOUBLE-CUT   SAW 

ALL 
TYPES 

THOUSAND   BOARD 

FEET,   LUMBER 

TALLY 

NORTHWEST: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

37,784 
34,300 

7,300 

100,977 

97,472 

1,530,069 

19,368 

135,989 

22,000 
49,501 

37,784 

135,277 

119,472 

1  ,742,227 

TOTAL 

79,384 

1,728,518 

19,368 

135,989 

71,501 

2,034,760 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

4,599 

8,256 

51,000 

268,166 

959,828 

2,100 

6,300 
38,500 

10,026 
101  ,260 
169,423 

3,657 
34,275 

116,801 

18,612 

95,301 

375,726 

1  ,284,552 

TOTAL 

4,599 

1  ,287,250 

46,900 

280,709 

154,733 

1,774,191 

SOUTHWEST: 
C   AND  D  2/ 
B 
A 

3,439 
15,152 

54,150 

49,390 

192,636 

1,581  ,097 

16,628 

76,643 

4,520 

52,829 

207,788 

1  ,733,038 

TOTAL 

72,741 

1,823,123 

16,628 

76,643 

4,520 

1,993,655 

CENTRAL: 
C  AND  D  2/ 
B 
A 

3,870 

31,000 
154,539 
651,048 

— 

66,034 

7,000 

41 ,870 
154,539 
717,082 

TOTAL 

3,870 

836,587 

— 

66,034 

7,000 

913,491 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

3,511 
51,697 

82,953 
153,120 
428,295 

8,000 

22,639 

— 

3,511 

82,953 

153,120 

510,631 

TOTAL 

55,208 

664,368 

8,000 

22,639 

— 

750,215 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

45,894 

41,609 

15,152 

113,147 

^8,256 

315,320 

865,933 

5,150,337 

2,100 

6,300 
82,496 

10,026 
101  ,260 
470,728 

3,657 

41  .275 

22,000 

170,822 

59,907 

408,230 

1  ,010,645 

5,987,530 

TOTAL 

215,802 

6,339,846 

90,896 

582,014 

237,754 

7,466,312 

yClass   D  mills   =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999; 
B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or   more. 

2/Combined  to   avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills,  Oregon 

Table  34 — Lumber   production  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,   county,   ana  type  of  headrig,   Oregon, 
1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 

CIRCULAR 

BAND 

GANG 

CHIPPING 

SCRAGG 

ALL 

AND  COUNTY 

SAW 

SAW 

SAW 

SAW 

DOUBLE-CUT   SAW 

TYPES 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET,    LUMBER 

TALLY 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAMAS 

18,064 

403,326 

-- 

114,989 

— 

536,379 

CLATSOP 

3,590 

102,000 

-- 

— 

— 

105,590 

COLUnBIA 

27,110 

90,000 

— 

— 

39,950 

157,060 

HOOD   RIVER  AND 

MULTNOMAH   1/ 

250 

142,200 

— 

21,000 

25,750 

189,200 

MARION 

5,000 

159,739 

-- 

-- 

-- 

164,739 

POLK 

250 

220,225 

-- 

-- 

5,801 

226,276 

TILLAMOOK 

19,020 

115,000 

-- 

— 

-- 

134,020 

WASHINGTON 

-- 

278,668 

-- 

-- 

-- 

278,668 

YAMHILL 

6,100 

217,360 

19,368 

-- 

— 

242,828 

TOTAL 

79,384 

1,728,518 

19,368 

135,989 

71  ,501 

2,034,760 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN   1/ 

2,800 

205,474 

8,400 

-- 

36,000 

252,674 

LANE 

1,705 

938,889 

-- 

260,002 

6,997 

1  ,207,593 

LINN 

94 

142,887 

38,500 

20,707 

111,736 

313,924 

TOTAL 

4,599 

1,287,250 

46,900 

280,709 

154,733 

1  ,774,191 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   1/ 

68,361 

260,818 

-- 

-- 

— 

329,179 

DOUGLAS 

230 

857,740 

9,110 

39,293 

4,520 

910,893 

JACKSON 

4,150 

504,884 

7,518 

37,350 

-- 

553,902 

JOSEPHINE 

— 

199,681 

-- 

-- 

-- 

199,681 

TOTAL 

72,741 

1,823,123 

16,628 

76,643 

4,520 

1  ,993,655 

CENTRAL: 

CROOK 

-- 

135,600 

-- 

— 

— 

135,600 

DESCHUTES  AND 

JEFFERSON  1/ 

750 

134,563 

— 

63,764 

-- 

199,077 

KLAMATH 

3,120 

374,190 

— 

2,270 

7,000 

386,580 

LAKE 

— 

90,794 

-- 

-- 

-- 

90,794 

WASCO 

— 

101,440 

— 

— 

-- 

101  ,440 

TOTAL 

3,870 

836,587 

— 

66,034 

7,000 

913,491 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

BAKER  AND  WALLOWA   1/ 

51,897 

112,984 

— 

— 

— 

164,881 

GRANT  AND   HARNEY  1/ 

1,200 

299,224 

-- 

5,840 

— 

306,264 

MORROW  AND 

UMATILLA  1/ 

-- 

105,369 

8,000 

-- 

— 

113,369 

UNION 

2,111 

146,791 

-- 

16,799 

— 

165,701 

TOTAL 

55,208 

664,368 

8,000 

22,639 

-- 

750,215 

ALL  AREAS 

215,802 

6,339,846 

90,896 

582,014 

237,754 

7,466,312 

l/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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VENEER 

LAYUP 

VENEER 

AND 

LAYUP 

ALL 

MILL 

HILL 

MILL 

TYPES 

1 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

2 

1 

— 

-- 

1 

-- 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

3 

2 

1 

-- 

3 

Veneer  and  Plywood 
Industry  (Tables  35-50) 

Table  35--Nuniber  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  type  of 
mill  ,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


NORTHWEST: 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
MARION 
MULTNOMAH 
POLK 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL  6  1  4  11 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  —  1  —  1 

LANE  12  4  6  22 

LINCOLN  2  —  —  2 

LINN  3 4 5 1^ 

TOTAL  17  9  11  37 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  3  1  2  6 

CURRY  __  _.  1  1 

DOUGLAS  6  2  5  13 

JACKSON  3  4  3  10 

JOSEPHINE  -- 4 1 5_ 

TOTAL  12  11  12  35 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES  __  ..  1  1 

JEFFERSON  _.  __  1  1 

KLArATH  1 -- 2 3_ 

TOTAL  I  '^  4  T 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

UN  I  ON  — -- 1 1_ 

TOTAL  __  _-  1  1 

ALL  AREAS  36  21  32  89 
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veneer  and  Plywood, 
Oregon 


Table  36--Install ed  8-hour  capacity  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource 
area,   county,   and  type  of  mill,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


VENEER  AND  LAYUP  MILL 


VENEER  MILL        LAYUP  MILL 


VENEER 


LAYUP 


NORTHWEST: 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
MARION 
MULTNOMAH 
POLK 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON 
LANE 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
COOS 
CURRY 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
DESCHUTES 
JEFFERSON 
KLAtlATH 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


THOUSAND   SQUARE  FEET,   3/8-INCH   BASIS 


250 
400 

280 
590 


1,520 


3,565 


3,183 


240 


240 


250 


250 


1,754 


1,965 


115 
200 

200 
210 


725 


2,179 


3,820 


888 


177 


8,508 


3,969 


177 
7,789 


135 
200 

220 
320 


875 


-- 

200 

-- 

-- 

2,737 

796 

1,329 

1,034 

304 

-- 

-- 

-- 

524 

758 

850 

800 

1,834 


401 

375 

690 

627 

-- 

-- 

182 

182 

1,567 

430 

1,655 

1,701 

1  ,215 

585 

1,093 

1,195 

-- 

575 

200 

400 

4,105 


225 

240 

300 

250 

363 

710 

1,200 


177 


177 
8,191 
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veneer  ana  fiywooa, 
Oregon 

Table  37--Number  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area  and  diameter   limit  of  lathe,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


LAYUP 
ONLY 


DIAMETER  LIMIT  OF  LATHE  (INCHES) 


20-29     30-39     40-49     50-59     60-69     70-79     80  PLUS 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL  AREAS 


1 

9 

n 


21 


1 

3 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

8 

11 

- 

2 

4 

7 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

-- 

1 











14 


13 


21 


Table  33--Number  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area  and  diameter  of  core  produced, 
Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


DIAMETER  OF  CORES  (INCHES) 


10 


NO  LATHE 
OR  CORE 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL   AREAS 


- 

5 

5 

2 

2 

11 

1 

11 

4 

_ 

2 

3 

11 


1 

9 
11 


20 


23  16 


21 


60 


veneer  and   Plywood, 
Oregon 

Table  39--Nuriiber  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area,   county,   and  selected  equipment,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AtJD  COUiaY 


4-FOOT 

8-FOOT 

LATHE 

LATHE 

1 

1 

— 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

SLICER 


VEIJEER 
CHIPPER 


CORE 
CHIPPER 


COLD 
PRESS 


HOT 
PRESS 


BURNER 


NORTHWEST: 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
MARION 
MULTNOIIAH 
POLK 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 


10 


UEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 


10 


17 
1 


26 


13 

8 


21 


1 

10 


20 


SOUTHWEST: 
COOS 
CURRY 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 
JOSEPHINE 

TOTAL 


14 


3 
1 

10 
6 
1 


21 


3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

20 


14 


23 


CENTRAL: 
DESCHUTES 
JEFFERSON 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


30 


1 

63 


1 

55 


1 

28 


1 

52 


13 


61 


Oregon 


Table  40--Number  of  veneer   and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area,  years  at  present 
site, and  tenure  of  present  owner,   Oregon,   1985 


TENURE  OF  PRESENT  OWNER    (YEARS) 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND  ALL 

YEARS  AT  PRESENT   SITE  MILLS 

0-2  3-5  6-10  11-20  21    PLUS 


NORTHWEST: 

6-10  —                --                    1                     —                    „                        1 

11-20  —               —                 __                     3                   _-                       3 

21    PLUS  __J 1 ::; — 5 7_ 

TOTAL  11                    1                      3                     5                     11 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

3-5  -_                 3                 .-                     1                    _-                       4 

11-20  1                  1                  „                     2                   —                       4 

21    PLUS  __3 3 1 6 16 29_ 

TOTAL  4                 7                   1                      9                   15                     37 

SOUTHWEST: 

6-10  —               --                   3                   --                   _-                       3 

11-20  --                 1                  __                     3                   —                       4 

21    PLUS  __5 2 3 6 1_2 28_ 

TOTAL  5                 3                   6                     9                   12                     35 

CENTRAL: 

11-20  __                 1                  ._                     2                   —                       3 

21    PLUS  __! ^ -2 1 zz 2_ 

TOTAL  1                 1                  —                     3                   —                       5 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

21  PLUS  _-2 ::: — zz ] L 

TOTAL  --                --                  __                    ._                      1                        1 
ALL  AREAS: 

3-5  __                  3                  __                      1                     __                        4 

6-10  —                —                    4                    __                    —                        4 

11-20  1                  3                  __                    10                    __                      14 


-- 



4 

— 

1 

3 

-- 

10 

10 

6 

4 

13 

21    PLUS  10 6 4 U 34 67_ 

TOTAL  11  12  8  24  34  89 
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veneer  and  Plywood, 
Oregon 


Table  41 — Average  number  of  operating  days   per  year  of  veneer  and  plyv/ood 
mills  by  resource  area  and  type  of  mill,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE   AREA  VENEER  MILL  LAYUP   MILL  VENEER  AND   LAYUP  MILL 

252  294 

241  221 

278  285 

225 

22 261 

261  256 


NORTHWEST 

236 

WEST-CENTRAL 

225 

SOUTHWEST 

245 

CENTRAL 

251 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

__ 

ALL   AREAS 

234 
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veneer  ana  riywooa , 
Oregon 

Table  42--Log  consumption  by  veneer  and  plywood  mills,  by  resource 
area,  county,  and  type  of  material,  Oreo'-'n,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 

AND  COUfJTY 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 

'  LOGS 

ALL  TYPES 

THOUSAND 

BOARD  FEEl 

",  SCRIBNER 

LOG  RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,  COLUMBIA, 

AND  MULTNOMAH 

1/ 

104, 

,954 

1, 

,930 

106, 

,894 

MARION  AND  POLK  1/ 

123. 

,181 

14, 

,146 

137, 

,327 

YAMHILL 

98, 

,853 

— 

98, 

,853 

TOTAL 

326, 

,998 

16, 

,076 

343, 

,074 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN  1/ 

23, 

,806 

506 

24, 

,312 

LANE 

378, 

,830 

155, 

,134 

533 

,964 

LINN 

154^ 

,903 

24, 

,986 

179, 

,839 

TOTAL 

557: 

,539 

180, 

,626 

738, 

,165 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY 

1/ 

182 

,936 

47. 

,756 

230 

,692 

DOUGLAS 

425, 

,340 

128, 

,461 

553, 

,801 

JACKSON  AND 

JOSEPHINE  V 

352 

,385 

22 

,234 

374 

,619 

TOTAL 

960 

,661 

198, 

,451 

1,159, 

.112 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,  JEFFERSON, 

AND  UNION  1/ 

2/ 

137 

,042 

4, 

,002 

141 

,044 

KLAMATH 

99 

,450 

3, 

,550 

103 

,000 

TOTAL 

236 

,492 

7, 

,552 

244 

,044 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

UNION  2/ 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

— 

— 

— 

ALL  AREAS 

2,081 

,690 

402 

,705 

2,484 

,395 

l_/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2_/Union  County  combined  with  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties  to 
avoid  disclosure. 
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veneer  and  Plywood, 
Oregon 


Table  43 — Log  consumption  by  veneer  and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area,  county,  and 
age  group  of  timber,  Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


OLD  GROWTH 
;iOO  YEARS  AND  OLDER! 


YOUNG  GROWTH         ALL  AGE 
:LESS  than  100  YEARS)      GROUPS 


NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,  COLUMBIA, 
AND  MULTN0I1AH  1/ 
MARION  AND  P0LK"1_/ 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN  y 
LANE 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  !_/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON  AND 
JOSEPHINE  ]_/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,  JEFFERSON, 

AND  UNION  ]_/  2J 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION  2/ 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


THOUSAND   BOARD   FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 


70,839 

90,770 

2,750 


164,359 


1,012 
441,962 
151  ,195 


594,169 


125,092 
520,595 

344,491 


990,178 


70,838 
84,850 


155,688 


36,055 

106,894 

46,557 

137,327 

96,103 

98,853 

178,715 


143,996 


105,600 
33,206 

30,128 


168,934 


70,206 
18,150 


88,356 


343,074 


23,300 

24,312 

92,002 

533,964 

28,694 

179,889 

738,165 


230,692 
553,801 

374,619 


1,159,112 


141  ,044 
103,000 


244,044 


1,904,394 


580,001 


2,484,395 


lyCombined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2/Union  County  combined  with  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Veneer  and  Plywood , 
Oregon 

Table  44--Log  inventory,   log  consuniption,  and  estimated  log  receipts  by  veneer  and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area,  Oregon 
1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


LOG   INVENTORY 


JANUARY   1,   1985  DECEMBER  31,    1985 


LOG 
CONSUMPTION 


NET  CHANGE 


ESTIMATED 
LOG 
RECEIPTS 


NORTHWEST 

WEST-CENTRAL 

SOUTHWEST 

CENTRAL  AND 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ]_/ 

ALL  AREAS 


87,798 
164.252 
207.653 

63,549 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


62,335 
152,309 
189,568 

55.992 


-25.463 
-11,943 
-18.085 

-7,557 


343,074 

738,165 

1,159,112 

244,044 


317.611 

726.222 

1,141,027 

236,487 


523.252 


460,204 


-63,048 


2,484,395 


2,421,347 


1/Conibined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Table  45--Log  consumption  by  veneer  and  plywood  mills,   by  resource  area,  county,   and  owner,    Oregon,    1985 


FOREST 

INDUSTRY 

STATE 

NATIONAL 

BUREAU  OF 
LAND 

OTHER 

OTHER 

A 

liESOURCE  AREA 

.L 

AND  COUNTY 

FOREST 

MANAGEMENT 

PUBLIC 

OWN 

WOOD 

OTHER 

WOOD 

PRIVATE 

OWNERS 

SUPPLY 

SUPPLY 

THOUSAND 

BOARD  FEET, 

SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,  COLUMBIA, 

AND  MULTNOMAH 

1/ 

11 

096 

51 

560 

— 

-- 

-- 

20 

188 

24 

050 

106 

,894 

MARION  AND  POLK  1/ 

5 

990 

53 

007 

12 

533 

-- 

19 

646 

27 

692 

18 

,451 

137 

,327 

YAMHILL 

9 

,885 

18 

657 

18 

656 

-- 

37 

,385 

9 

885 

4 

385 

98 

,853 

TOTAL 

26 

,979 

123 

224 

31 

189 

-- 

57 

,031 

57 

765 

46 

866 

343 

,074 

HEST-CEMTRAL: 

BENTON  AND 

LINCOLN   1/ 

1 

813 

2 

503 



193 



16 

653 

3 

,150 

24 

.312 

LANE 

3 

,495 

315 

328 

60 

.085 

9 

.349 

49 

143 

67 

098 

29 

466 

533 

.964 

LINN 

-- 

45 

539 

25 

,053 

-- 

43 

162 

18 

772 

47 

363 

179 

,809 

TOTAL 

5 

,308 

363 

370 

85 

138 

9 

542 

92 

,305 

102 

523 

79 

979 

738 

165 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY 

1/ 

29 

,111 

61 

587 

51 

324 

-- 

43 

641 

16 

815 

28 

214 

230 

.692 

DOUGLAS 

18 

,573 

219 

070 

170 

902 

_- 

60 

373 

78 

075 

6 

808 

553 

.801 

JACKSON  AND 

JOSEPHINE   1/ 

1 

,816 

200 

061 

71 

879 

-- 

61 

,420 

35 

811 

3 

632 

374 

,619 

TOTAL 

49 

,500 

480 

718 

294 

105 

-- 

165 

,434 

130 

701 

38 

654 

1,159 

112 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES.   JEFFERSON, 

AND  UNION  1/ 

2/ 

-- 

78 

005 

— 

37 

,012 

11 

761 

3 

512 

10 

754 

141 

044 

KLAMATH 

-- 

54 

750 

7 

,200 

-- 

29 

.400 

9 

850 

1 

800 

103 

000 

TOTAL 

- 

132 

,755 

7 

,200 

37 

,012 

41 

,161 

13 

362 

12 

554 

244 

044 

ULUE  MOUNTAIN: 

UNION  2/ 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

ALL  AREAS 

81 

,787 

1,100 

067 

417 

,632 

46 

554 

355 

931 

304 

351 

178 

073 

2,484 

395 

J_/Coiit)ined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2/Union  County  combined  with  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  46--Dependency    (%)  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  on  timber   by  resource  area  and  owner,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


NATIONAL  FOREST 


STATE 


BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 


0%       1-32%       33-65%       67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL   AREAS 


22 


22 


NUMBER  OF  MILLS 


1 

5 

1 

3 

3 

7 

-- 

2 

11 

7 

8 

23 

5 

-- 

2 

5 

13 

3 

12 

12 

— 

2 

~ 

~ 

3 

5 

-- 

-- 

_ 

-. 

1 

_. 

1 

__ 

4  6 

10  14 

4  12 

4  1 
1 


17 


44     24 


23    33 


12 


Table  46— Dependency   (%)  of  veneer  and  plywood  nills  on  timber  by  resource  area  and  owner,   Oregon,   1985   (continued) 


OTHER  PUBLIC 


FOREST   INDUSTRY 


OWN   HOOD  SUPPLY 


OTHER  WOOD  SUPPLY 


0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


OTHER  PRIVATE 


1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


10 

24  4 

24 
3  1 

_] -^ 

62  5 


NUHBER  OF  MILLS 


6 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

6 

2 

15 

5 

7 

1 

10 

15 

1 

6 

16 

2 

-- 

9 

12 

3 

4 

-- 

-- 

1 

2 

3 

-- 

_. 

1 

._ 



1 

-- 

.. 

31  24 


24  36 


3  6 

12  13 

17  4 

3  2 

_— ]_ 

35  26 
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Veneer  and  Plywood, 
Oregon 


Table  47— Log  consunption  by  veneer  and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area,  county,  and  species,  Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


DOUGLAS-FIR       HEILOCK         TRUE  FIRS 


PONDEROSA       LODGEPOLE         WESTERN  OTHER 

SPRUCE  PINE  PINE  REDCEDAR       SOFTWOODS 


RED  OTHER 

ALDER         HARDWOODS 


ALL 
SPECIES 


NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP.   COLUMBIA, 
AND  HULTNOMAH  ]_/ 
tIARION  AND  POLK  V 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON  AND 
LINCOLN  y 
LANE 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  ]_/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON  AND 
JOSEPHINE   1_/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES.   JEFFERSON. 

AND  UNION  J_/  2/ 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION  2/ 


TOTAL 
ALL  AREAS 


72,298 

110,152 

56.717 


239,167 


618,301 


202,302 
441,162 


255.047 


74.166 
1.440 


75.606 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET.    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


17,517 

7,522 

30,615 


213 

15,435 

3,923 

423 

2,750 

8,771 

1,431 


573 


12,029  2,678 


55,654 


6,886 


2,024 

1,012 

-- 

474,897 

33,489 

4,802 

141,380 

26,329 

11.840 

24.629 


2.024 
542 
340 


573 


1.431  12.029  2,678 


18,867 


14,466 


3,448 


2,320 


25,684 
107,676 

3,632 


16,642 

280 
112,040 


2,906 
273 


14,466 


3,448 
545 


4.403 


980 
280 

3.900 


18,867 
908 


898,511         136,992 


38,896 
34,200 


112,320 


9,181 
67,000 


273 


5,570 


4,403 


545 


5.160 


13.231 


360 


73.096 


76.181 


5.570 


360 


13,231 


385 


385 


106.894 
137.327 

98.853 


343,074 


24.312 
533.964 
179.889 


738,165 


230,692 
553,801 


374.619 


1.159.112 


141  .044 

103,000 


1.831,585         326.572 


212.029 


33,378 


4,976 


14,826 


5.424 


32.740 


22.453 


412 


2,484.395 


lyCoiabined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2/Union  County  combined  with  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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veneer  ana  r±ywooa , 
Oregon 


Table  48--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  veneer   and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area  and  county,   Oregon,   1985 


WOOD  RESIDUE  BARK   RESIDUE  ALL   RESIDUE 


RESOURCE   AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


USED   1/  UNUSED  TOTAL  USED   1/  UNUSED  TOTAL  USED   1/  UNUSED  TOTAL 


TONS,    DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,   COLUMBIA, 

AND  MULTNOtlAN   2/  188,049                   --                188,049                  48,359                     --                    48,359                  236,408                     --              236,408 

MARION  AND  POLK  2/  197,675                   —                197,675                  58,605                    --                    58,605                  256,200                    --              256,280 

YAMHILL  ^  140,148 140,148 41,711 -- 41  ,711 181  ,859 181,859 

TOTAL  525,872                   —                525,872                148,675                     --                  148,675                  674,547                     --.             674,547 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND  LINCOLN   2/  25,359                   --                  25,359                    3,828                    --                       3,828                    29,187                     --                29,187 

LANE  726,611                  --               726,611                199,505                 150                 199,655                 926,116                 150             926,266 

LINN  327,805 -- 327,805 75,710 -- 75.710 403,515 403,515 

TOTAL  1,079,775                   —            1,079,775                279,043                  150                  279,193              1,358,818                  150          1,358,968 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   2/  344,463                   --                344,463                  90,858                     --                     90,858                  435,321                     --              435,321 

DOUGLAS  807,544                   —                807,544                215,761                     —                   215,761               1,023,305                     --          1,023,305 
JACKSON   AND 

JOSEPHINE   2/  650,535 m 650,641 153,702 153,702  804,237  106  804,343 

TOTAL  1,802,542                106            1,802,648                460,321                     --                  460,321               2,262,863                  106          2,262,969 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,    JEFFERSON, 

AND   UNION  2/   3/  229,062                   --                229,062                  60,888                     --                    60,888                  289,950                    --              289,950 

KLAMATH  143,315  --  143,315 39,625 -- 39.625 182,940  182,940 

TOTAL  372,377                   --                372,377                100,513                    --                   100,513                  472,890                     --              472,890 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 

UNION  3/  -- — :^ — -_Z ZZ II II in 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS  3,780,566                106            3,780,672                988,552                  150                  988,702              4,769,118                  256          4,769,374 

VResidues  are  not  necessarily  used  in   the  area   or  county   in  which   they  are  produced. 

2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Union   County  combined  with   Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties   to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Veneer  and  Plywood , 
Oregon 

Table  49 — Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  veneer   and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area,  county,   type 
of  residue,  and  use,  Oregon,  1985 


COARSE   RESIDUE  1/ 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AMD  COUNTY 


PULP 


USED  2/ 


BOARD  FUEL         MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,  COLUMBIA, 
AND  MULTNOMAH  4/ 
MARION  AND  POLK  4/ 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 


57,640  16,433       106,114  —  180,187 

141,427  13,100  279  39,385  194,191 

98,323  15,840         12,844 10,770 137,777 


297,390 


45,373       119,237 


50,155 


512,155 


180,187 
194,191 
137,777 


512,155 


WEST-CENTPvAL: 

BENTON   AND   LINCOLN   4/ 

LANE 

LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY  4/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON   AND 
JOSEPHINE   4/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,   JEFFERSON, 
AND  UNION  4/   5/ 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 


11,685 

-- 

10,868 

395,924 

67,754 

173,188 

179,344 

58,118 

33,700 

586,953 


214,322 
438,889 

294,407 


947,618 


109,342 
63,240 


89 

67,242 
37,655 


22,642 
704,108 
308,817 


125,872       217,756 


35,234 
136,912 


33,909 
92,257 


77,944       157,499 


104,986 


47,996 
110,703 

85,107 


1,035,567 


331  ,461 
778,761 

614,957 


250,090       283,665 


48,782 
8,374 


50,389 
30,684 


243,806 


12,191 
36,729 


1  ,725,179 


220,704 
139,027 


106 


106 


22,642 

704,108 
308,817 


1,035,567 


331  ,461 
778,761 

615,063 


1  ,725,285 


220,704 
139,027 


172,582 


57,156         81,073 


48,920 


359,731 


359,731 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION  5/ 

TOTAL 

ALL   AREAS 


2,004,543         478,491        701,731 


447,867 


3,632,632 


106         3,632,738 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  49 — Production   and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  veneer   and  plywood  mills, 
by  resource  area,   county,   type  of  residue,   and  use,   Oregon,  1985   (continued) 


FINE  RESIDUE  3/ 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  2/ 


FUEL      -MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED         TOTAL 


NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,    COLUflBIA, 

AND  MULTNOMAH  4/ 
MARION  AND  POLK  4/ 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND   LINCOLN   4/ 

LANE 

LINN 

TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY   WEIGHT 


7,862 
3,484 
2,371 


13,717 


2,717 
4,389  18,114 

6,815  12,173 


7,862 
3,484 
2,371 


13,717 


2,717 
22,503 


7,862 
3,484 
2,371 


13,717 


2,717 
22,503 
18,988 


11  ,204 


33,004 


44,208 


44,208 


SOUTHWEST: 

COOS   AND  CURRY   4/ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON  AND 
JOSEPHINE   4/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,    JEFFERSON, 

AND   UNION  4/   5/ 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION  5/ 

TOTAL 

ALL   AREAS 


11,801 
28,783 

31  ,617 


1,201 
3,961 


3,593 


72,201 


4,765 
4,288 


5,162 


3,593 


9,053 


13,002 
28,783 

35,578 


77,363 


8,358 
4,288 


12,646 


13,002 
28,783 

35,578 


77,363 


8,358 
4,288 


12,646 


14,797         127,975 


5,162 


147,934 


147,934 
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Veneer  and  Plywood, 
Oregon 

Table  49~Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  veneer   and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area,  county, 
type  of  residue,   and  use,   Oregon,   1985    (continued) 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


ALL  TYPES  OF  RESIDUE 


USED  2/ 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,    COLUHBIA, 

AND  MULTNOMAH  4/ 

57,640 

16,433 

113,976 

-- 

188,049 

MARION  AND   POLK   4/ 

141,427 

13,100 

3.763 

39,385 

197,675 

YAMHILL 

98,323 

15,840 

15,215 

10,770 

140,148 

TOTAL 

297.390 

45,373 

132,954 

50,155 

525,872 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND   LINCOLN   4/ 

11,685 

-- 

13.585 

89 

25,359 

LANE 

395,924 

72,143 

191  ,302 

67,242 

726,611 

LINN 

179.344 

64.933 

45,873 

37,655 

327.805 

TOTAL 


586,953 


137,076 


250,760 


104,986 


SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY 

4/ 

214,322 

35,234 

45,710 

49,197 

DOUGLAS 

438,889 

136,912 

121,040 

110,703 

JACKSON  AND 

JOSEPHINE   4/ 

- 

294.407 

77,944 

189,116 

89,068 

TOTAL 

947,618 

250,090 

355,866 

248,968 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,   JEFFERSON, 

AND   UNION  4/ 

5/ 

109,342 

52,375 

55,154 

12,191 

KLAMATH 

63,240 

8,374 

34,972 

36,729 

1  ,079,775 


344,463 
807,544 

650,535 


1  ,802,542 


229,062 
143.315 


TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION  5/ 

TOTAL 

ALL   AREAS 


172.582 


60.749 


90,126 


48,920 


372,377 


2,004,543 


493,288 


829,706 


453,029 


3,780,566 


106 


106 


106 


188,049 
197,675 
140,148 


525,872 


25,359 
726,611 
327,805 


1 ,079,775 


344,463 
807,544 

650,641 


1  ,802,648 


229,062 
143,315 


372.377 


3,780,672 


VCoarse  residue   includes  log  trim,   cores,  veneer   clippings,  rejected  veneer,  roundup,   and  spur   trim, 

2/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in   the  area  or   county  in  which   they  are  produced. 

3^/Fine  residue   includes   sawdust  and  sander  dust. 

4/Coinbined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

5/Union  County  combined  with  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties   to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Veneer  and  Plywood, 
Oregon 

Table  50--Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by  veneer  and  plywood  mills,  by  resource  area,  county,  and 
use,  Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  1/ 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


ALL 
BARK 


NORTHWEST: 

CLATSOP,  COLUMBIA, 
AND  flULTNOMAH  2/ 
MARION  AND  POLK  2/ 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

BENTON  AND   LINCOLN   2/ 

LANE 

LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

COOS  AND  CURRY   IJ 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON   AND 
JOSEPHINE   2/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 

DESCHUTES,  JEFFERSON, 
AND  UNION  2/  3/ 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
UNION  3/ 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


35,415 
58,605 
41  ,711 


TONS,    DRY  WEIGHT 


12,944 


48,359 
58,605 
41  ,711 


135,731 


12,944 


148,575 


3,828 

-- 

3,828 

88,351 

11,154 

199,505 

75,334 

376 

75,710 

267,513 


90,858 
215,761 

153,702 


n  ,530 


279,043 


90,858 
215,761 

153,702 


460,321 


60,888 
39,625 


460,321 


60,888 
39,625 


100,513 


100.513 


150 


48,359 
58,605 
41  ,711 


148,675 


3,828 

199,655 

75,710 


150  279,193 


90,858 
215,761 


153,702 


460,321 


60,888 
39,625 


100,513 


964,078 


24,474 


1,552 


150  988,702 


T_/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which  they  are  produced. 

2/Conibined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Union  County  combined  with  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Pulp  and  Board  Industry 
(Tables  51-58) 

Table  51 --Number  of  pulpmills  and  board  mills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  type  of  operation,  Oregon,  1985 


PULPMILL 


BOARD  HILL 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PARTICLE 
SULFITE    SULFATE    GROUNDWOOD    SEMICHEMICAL    HARDBOARD      BOARD 


INSULATION 
BOARD 


ALL 
MILLS 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKWIAS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 


TOTAL 


WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 


.- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

I 

1 

1 

3 

u 


SOUTHWEST: 
COOS 
DOUGLAS 
JACKSON 


TOTAL 


CENTRAL: 
DESCHUTES 
KLAMATH 


TOTAL 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
BAKER 
UMATILLA 
UNION 


TOTAL 


ALL  AREAS 


2 

13 


4 
35 
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Pulp  and  Board,  Oregon 


Table  52--Instal  led  capacity  of  pulpmills  and  board  mills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  type  of  operation,   Oregon,   1985 


PULPMILL 

BOARD  MILL 

RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 

SULFITE 

SULFATE     GROUNDWOOD 

SEMICHEMICAL 

PARTICLE       INSULATION 
HARDBOARD        BOARD          BOARD 

NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAMAS 
CLATSOP 
COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

- 

-  -  24-HOUR  CAPACITY  (TONS) 

665 
970        340 
896 

475 

~ 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY  (MILLION  SQUARE  FEET) 
1/8-INCH  BASIS   3/4-lNCH  BaSiS   1/2-INCH  BASIS 

120 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
COOS 
DOUGLAS 
J.'VCKSON 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL: 
DESCHUTES 
KLAMATH 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
BAKER 
UMATILLA 
UNION 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


1,866 


1,300 
1  ,240 
1,415 


1,480 


3,955 


700 


700 


300 

180 


480 


500 


500 


120 


139 


230 


528 


528 


558 


558 


77 


6,521 


1  ,480 


980 


77 
1  ,513 


35 

162 

520 


717 


310 
170 


480 


143 
100 


243 

7 

180 


187 
1  ,627 


103 


103 
103 
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Pulp  aiKl  Board ,   Oregon 

Table  53--fJuniber  of  pulpmills  and  board  mnis  by  type  of  mill,  years  at  present  site,  and 
tenure  of  present  ov/ner,   Oregon,  1985 


TYPE  OF  MILL  AND 
YEARS  AT  PRESENT  SITE 


0-2 


TENURE  OF  PRESENT  OWNER  (YEARS! 


3-5 


6-10 


11-20 


21    PLUS 


ALL 
■IILLS 


SULFITE 
SULFATE: 

n-20 

21  PLUS 

TOTAL 

GROUNDWOOD: 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 

HARDWOOD: 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 


PARTICLE  BOARD: 
0-2 
6-10 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 

INSULATION  BOARD: 
21    PLUS 


13 


1 


TOTAL 
ALL  TYPES 


1 
10 


16 


1 

35 
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Pulp  and  Board,  Oregon 


Table  54--Average  number  of  operating  days   per  year  of  pulpmiUs 
and  board  mills  by  resource  area,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


PULPMILL 


BOARD  MILL 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL  AREAS 


362 
358 

350 


255 
272 
296 
303 
277 


359 


283 


Table  55--Wood  consuinption  by  pulpmills  and  board  mills,  by  resource  area  and  type  of  material,   Oregon,  1985 


ROUNDWOOD 

OTHER  WOOD 

RESOURCE  AREA 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 
LOGS             TOTAL 

CHIPS 

SAWDUST 

SHAVINGS 

BARK 

FROM  MILL 

RESIDUE 

FROM  ROUNDWOOD 
CHIPPING   MILL 

TOTAL 

THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET, 
SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

-TONS,   DRY  WEIC 

HT    -    - 

NORTHWEST 

13,500 

49,698         63,198 

1  ,109,691 

156,000 

395,980 

10,000 

-- 

1,671  ,671 

WEST-CENTRAL 

- 

-- 

2,093,289 

384,534 

130,290 

378,350 

-- 

2,986,463 

SOUTHWEST 

7,000 

7,000 

627,223 

113,870 

190,086 

388,868 

-- 

1  ,320,047 

CENTRAL 

~ 

— 

65,418 

11,427 

8,074 

364,808 

- 

449,727 

BLUE  nOUNTAIN 

._ 



-- 

86,400 



246,910 

_. 

333,310 

ALL  AREAS 

20,500 

49,698         70,198 

3,895,621 

752,231 

724,430       1 

,388,936 

-- 

6,761  ,218 
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Table  56--Log  consunption  by  pulpmills  and  board  mills,  by  resource  area  and  age  group 
of  timber,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


OLD  GROWTH 
:iOO   YEARS  AND  OLDER] 


YOUNG  GROWTH  ALL  AGE 

:LESS  than  100  YEARS)  GROUPS 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL  AREAS 


THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 

63,198 


4,200 


2,800 


4,200 


65,998 


63,198 


7,000 


70,198 


Table  57 — Log  consumption  by  pulpmills  and  board  mills,  by  resource  area  and  owner,  Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


FOREST  INDUSTRY 


BUREAU  OF 
STATE      NATIONAL       LAND        OTHER 
FOREST      MANAGEMENT     PUBLIC 


OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 


OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 


OTHER 
PRIVATE 


ALL 
OWNERS 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL   AREAS 


700 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

56.700  198 

5,250 


700 


61,950 


6,300  63,198 


1  ,050 


198  7,350 


7,000 


70,198 
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Fuip  ana  Board,  Oregon 

Table  58--Pul pmill    and  board  mill   consumption  of  mill   residue  and  chips  from  other   sources,  by 
resource  area,   type  of  material,  and  State  of  origin,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
TYPE  OF  MATERIAL 


OREGON 


WASHINGTON 


CALIFORNIA 


IDAHO 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


NORTHWEST: 
CHIP  RESIDUE 
CHIPS,  OTHER  SOURCES 
SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS 

TOTAL 


793,802 
156,000 
353,119 


1,302,921 


83,442 


83,442 


178,805       53,642     1,109,691 

156,000 

52,861  --         405,980 


231,666       53,642     1,671,671 


WEST-CENTRAL: 

CHIP  RESIDUE  2,093,289 

CHIPS,  OTHER  SOURCES  384,534 

SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS  508,640 

TOTAL  2,986,463 


2,093,289 
384,534 
508,640 


2,986,463 


SOUTHWEST: 
CHIP  RESIDUE 
CHIPS,  OTHER  SOURCES 
SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS 

TOTAL 


622,259 
113,870 
568,837 


1,304,966 


4,964 
10,117 


15,081 


627,223 
113,870 
578,954 


1,320,047 


CENTRAL: 

CHIP  RESIDUE 

CHIPS,    OTHER  SOURCES 

SAWDUST  AND   SHAVINGS 

TOTAL 


65,418 

11,427 

337,552 


414,397 


35,330 


35,330 


65,418 

11 ,427 

372,882 


449,727 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN: 
CHIP  RESIDUE 
CHIPS,   OTHER  SOURCES 
SAWDUST  AND   SHAVINGS 

TOTAL 


86,400 
91,810 


178,210 


77,550 


77,550 


77,550 


77,550 


86,400 
246,910 


333,310 


ALL  AREAS: 

CHIP   RESIDES  3,574,768              83,442 

CHIPS,    OTHER  SOURCES  752,231 

SAWDUST  AND   SHAVINGS  1.859,958              77,550 

TOTAL  6,186,957            160,992 


4,964         178,805       53,642     3,895,621 

752,231 
45,447  130,411 --     2,11  3 ,  366 


50,411 


309,216       53,642     6,761,218 
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utner  inaustries 
(Tables  59-71) 


Table  59--Number  of  "other   industry"  mills  by  resource  area,  county,   and  type  of 
industry,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


SHAKE  AND 

SHINGLE 


EXPORT 


POST,  POLE, 

ALL 

AND  PILING 

TYPES 

2 

— 

8 

1 

12 

— 

1 

-- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAiWS 
CLATSOP 
MULTNOMAH 
POLK 

TILLAMOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
COOS 

TOTAL 


15 


7 
10 


17 


14 


28 


1 

10 

5 

5 


21 


17 


14 


17 


CENTRAL: 
KLAMATH 
WASCO 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS 


26 


35 


68 


80 


uuner  xnaustries,   uregon 


Table  60--Insta1 led  capacity  of  "other   industry"  mills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  type  of  industry, 
Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 


POST,   POLE,   AND  PILING 


NORTHWEST: 
CLACKAKiAS 
CLATSOP 
HULTNOf'IAH 
POLK 

TILLAMOOK 
WASHINGTON 
YAMHILL 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 
BENTON 
LANE 
LINCOLN 
LINN 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 
COOS 

TOTAL 


8-HOUR  CAPACITY    (SQUARES) 


118 
35 
40 
75 

190 


459 


70 
527 
100 
299 


996 


ANNUAL  CAPACITY   (THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET, 
SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE) 


27,594 


366 
21  ,600 


49,560 


8,052 


8,052 


CENTRAL: 
KLAf'WTH 
WASCO 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS 


409 
3,900 


1,643 


4,309 


61  ,921 


81 


utner  xnausi;rxes,  uregon 

Table  61 --Number  of  shake  and  shingle  mills  with  selected  equipment  by  resource  area 
and  county,  Oregon,  1985 

RESOURCE  AREA  CHIPPER            BARKER              BURNER 
AND  COUNTY 

NORTHWEST: 

CLACKAMAS  2 

MULTNOMAH  1 

POLK  1 

TILLAf-lOOK  1 ^ 1 

TOTAL  5                —                  1 

WE  ST- CENTRAL: 

LANE  1                 2 

LINCOLN  —                —                  1 

LINN  2                --                  1 


TOTAL 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL  AREAS 
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Table  62--Nuinber  of  "other   industry"  mills 
tenure  of  present  owner,   Oregon,   1985 

by  type  of  mi 

11, 

years 

at  present  site. 

and 

TYPE  OF  MILL  AND 

TENURE 

OF  PRESENT 

OWNER    (YEARS) 

ALL 

YEARS  AT  PRESENT  SITE 

0-2 

3-5 

6-10 

11-20 

21    PLUS 

MILLS 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE: 
3-5 
6-10 
n-20 
21    PLUS 

4 

1 

4 
3 

1 

6 

2 

5 

4 
4 
9 

9 

TOTAL 

POST,   POLE,   AND  PILING: 
3-5 
11-20 
21    PLUS                                             1 

5 

1 

8 

8 

1 

5 

4 

26 

1 
1 

5 

TOTAL                                             1 

1 

-- 

1 

4 

7  ■ 

Table  63--Average  number  of  operating 
resource  area  and  type  of  mill,   Oregor 

days  per 
1,   1985 

year  of  " 

oth 

er   indu 

stry" 

mills  by 

RESOURCE  AREA 


SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 


POST,   POLE,   AND   PILING 


NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTPJ\L 
SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 
ALL  AREAS 


168 
173 
224 


330 
225 

228 


177 


271 
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ucner  inaustnes ,  uregon 

Table  64--V/ood  consumption  by   "other  industry"  mills,  by  resource  area,   type  of  mill,  and  type  of 
material,  Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AMD 

ROUNDWOOD 

TYPE  OF  MILL 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 
LOGS 

OTHER  WOOD 
TOTAL 
ROUNDWOOD 

ALL 

WOOD 

NORTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PILING 

2,609 

230,829 

11  ,706 

THOUSAND 

470 
3,375 

BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

3,079                          346 
234,204 
11,706 

3,425 

234,204 

11,706 

TOTAL 


245,144 


3,845 


248,989 


346 


249,335 


WEST-CENTRAL  AND 
CENTRAL:   !_/ 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE  10,751 

EXPORT  56,247 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PILING  5,814 

TOTAL  72,812 


1,236 


1  ,236 


11,987 

56,247 

5,814 


74,048 


439 


439 


12,426 

56,247 

5,814 


74,487 


SOUTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 


2,648 
402,869 


405,517 


1  ,368 


1,368 


2,648 
404,237 


406,885 


2,648 
404,237 


406,885 


ALL  AREAS: 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE  16,008 

EXPORT  689,945 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PILING  17,520 

TOTAL  723,473 


1,706 
4,743 


6,449 


17,714 

694,688 

17,520 


729,922 


785 


785 


18,499 

694,688 

17,520 


730,707 


1 /Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  55--Log  consumption  by   "other   industry"  mills,   by  resource  area,   type  of  mill,   and  age 
group  of  timber,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
TYPE  OF  MILL 


OLD  GROWTH 
(100  YEARS  AND  OLDER] 


young  growth 
;less  than  100  years: 


ALL  AGE 
GROUPS 


NORTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,  POLE,  AND  PILING 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL  AND   CENTRAL:    !_/ 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST,    POLE,   AND   PILING 

TOTAL 

SOUTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,  POLE,  AND  PILING 

TOTAL 


THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 


3,079 
84,522 


87,601 


11,572 

22,108 

200 


33,880 


2,579 
195,880 


198,459 


17,230 

302,510 

200 


319,940 


149,632 
1 1 , 706 


161,388 


415 

34,139 
5,614 


40,168 


69 

208,357 


208.426 


484 

392,178 

17,320 


409,982 


3,079 

234,204 

11,706 


248,989 


11,987 

56,247 

5,814 


74,048 


2,648 
404,237 


406,885 


17,714 

694,688 

17,520 


729,922 


1 /Combined  to  avoid  disclosure, 
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Table  66--Log  consumption  by   "other   Industry"  mills,   by  resource  area,   type  of  mill,  and  owner,   Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

STATE 

NATIONAL 
FOREST 

BUREAU  OF 

LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

OTHER 
PUBLIC 

FOREST    INDUSTRY 

OTHER 
PRIVATE 

TYPE  OF  MILL 

OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

ALL 
OWNERS 

NORTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,    POLE,    AND   PILING 

337 

6,759 

315 

1,893 
315 

52 

3,280 

THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET 

8,057 
1,640 

SCRIBNER 
108 

LOG 

RULE 

689 

195.424 

3,886 

23,964 
2,270 

3.079 

234,204 

11,706 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL  AND  CENTRAL: 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 
POST,   POLE.   AND   PILING 

7,411 

1/ 

77 
269 

2,208 

3,330 
1,461 

3.332 

637 
269 

9,697 

80 
2.879 

108 

700 
264 

199,999 

5.971 

41,190 

2,975 

26,234 

1,192 

11,640 

1  .114 

248,989 

11,987 

56,247 

5,814 

TOTAL 

346 

4,791 

906 

2.959 

964 

50,136 

13,946 

74,048 

SOUTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 

38,709 

3,277 

893 
6,337 

3,677 

50.781 

1  ,567 
259,916 

188 

41  ,540 

2,648 
404,237 

TOTAL 

38,709 

3.277 

7.230 

3.677 

50.781 

261  .483 

41 ,728 

406.885 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

ALL  AREAS: 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,   POLE.   AND  PILING 

414 

45.737 

315 

5,223 
3.277 

1  ,776 

1.582 
6,606 
3,280 

80 

14,613 

1,640 

808 

50,781 

264 

8.227 

496,530 

6.861 

1  ,380 

77,144 

3,384 

17,714 

694,688 

17,520 

TOTAL 

46,466 

10,276 

11,468 

16.333 

51.853 

511.618 

81 ,908 

729,922 

1/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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liable  67 --Dependency   (%)  of  "other   industry"  mills  on  tlnter  by  resource  area,   type  of  mill,  and  owner,   Oregon,  1985 


NATIONAL   FOREST 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
TYPE  OF  MILL 


STATE 


BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 


0%       1-32X      33-66%      67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%      67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%      67-100% 


NORTHWEST: 

SHAKE    AND   SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,  PaE,  AND  PILING 

TOTAL 


NUMBER  OF  MILLS 

5 

15 
2 

1                 1 

2 

1 

1 

7 
17 
2 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

SHAKE   AND    SHINGLE 

6 

2 

2 

4 

13 

1 

.. 

.. 

8 

4 

2 

_. 

EXPORT 

4 

-- 

— 

.- 

3 

1 

.. 

.. 

3 

1 

__ 

POST,   POLE.  AND  PILING 
TOTAL 

I 

1 

— 

— 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

-. 

-- 

-- 

11 

3 

2 

4 

18 

2 

— 

— 

13 

5 

2 

— 

SOUTHWEST: 

SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 

3 

.- 

— 

-- 

3 

-- 

.- 

.. 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

EXPORT 
TOTAL 

13 

1 

— 

-- 

11 

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 

-- 

-. 

16 

1 

- 

- 

14 

1 

1 

1 

13 

3 

-- 

1 

CENTRAL: 

SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 

— 

— 

.- 

-- 

— 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 



POST,    POLE.   AND  PILING 
TOTAL 

1 

-- 

— 

1 

2 

-- 

-- 

— 

2 

-- 

— 

-- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

2 

- 

— 

— 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ALL  AREAS: 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

10 

5 

4 

6 

21 

2 

1 

1 

16 

6 

2 

1 

EXPORT 

34 

1 

.- 

__ 

29 

4 

1 

1 

32 

3 

_. 

POST,    PaE,   AND   PILING 
TOTAL 

4 

2 

-- 

1 

6 

1 

.- 

.- 

6 

1 

.- 

48 

a 

4 

7 

56 

7 

2 

2 

54 

9 

3 

1 

Table  67— Dependency   (%)  of 

"other 

industry 

'  mi 

lis  on 

tinter 

by  resource 

area 

,   type 

of 

mill 

and 

owner 

Oregon,  1985 

(continued) 

OTHER 

PUBLIC 

FOREST  INDUSTRY 

OTHER  PRIVATE 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

OWN 

WOOD 

SUPPLY 

OTHER  WOOD 

SUPPLY 

TYPE  OF  MILL 

0% 

1-32% 

33 

-66% 

67-100% 

0% 

-32% 

33 

-66% 

67 

-100% 

0% 

1-32% 

33 

-66%       67-100% 

OX 

1-32%       33-66%       67 

-100% 

NORTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST.  POLE,  AND  PILING 

TOTAL 

WEST-CENTRAL: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,  POLE,  AND  PILING 

TOTAL 


NUMBER  OF  HILLS 


5 

2  1 

1 


12  1 

4 

1  1 


4 

9 

3 

1                  1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

- 

— 

1 

1 

SOUTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 


CENTRAL: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
POST,  POLE,  AND  PILING 


-- 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

ALL  AREAS: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

24 

1 

-- 

— 

22 

2 

1 

-- 

11 

4 

2 

8 

18 

4 

1 

2 

EXPORT 

30 

3 

1 

1 

33 

._ 

-- 

2 

7 

3 



25 

22 

8 

1 

4 

POST,   PaE,   AND  PILING 
TOTAL 

6 

1 

-- 

— 

6 

1 

-- 

-- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

-- 

1 

60 

5 

1 

1 

61 

3 

1 

2 

20 

8 

4 

35 

41 

17 

2 

7 
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Table  68— Log  consumption  by   "other  industry"  mills,  by  resource  area,  type  of  mill,  and  species,   Oregon,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  MID 
TYPE  OF  MILL 


PONOEROSA         LODGEPOLE         WESTERN  OTHER  RED  OTHER 

DOUGLAS-FIR         HEMLOCK         TRUE   FIRS  SPRUCE  PIHE  PINE  REDCEDAR       SOFTWOODS       ALDER       HARDWOODS 


ALL 
SPECIES 


NORTHWEST: 

SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 

EXPORT  134,301 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PILING  11,350 

TOTAL  145,651 

WEST-CENTRAL  AND  CENTRAL:    1_/ 
SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 

EXPORT  42,245 

POST,   POLE,   AND   PILING  4.814 


TOTAL  47,059 

SOUTHWEST: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT  324,749 

TOTAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS: 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

POST,  POLE,  AND  PILING   

TOTAL  517,459 


324,749 


501  ,295 
16,164 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBHER  LOG  RULE 


78,761 


14,755  4,267 


3,079 
120  2,000 

356 


78,761 


9,901 


14,755  4,257 


1,343  2,758 


476 


1  ,000 


5,079 
11,987 


9,901 


38,675 


1,343  2,758 


9,371  9,341 


1  ,000 


11,987 


2,648 
10 


22.091 


38,675 


127.337 


9,371  9,341 


25,469  16,366 


2,658 


17,714 
120                 2,010 
1,356 --_ 


22,091 


22,091 


3,079 

234,204 

1 1  ,  706 


248,989 


11  ,987 
56,247 

5.814 


74,048 


2,648 
404,237 


406,885 


17,714 

694,688 

17,520 


127,337 


25,469         16,366 


1  ,476 


19,724 


22,091 


729,922 


1/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Table  69--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  shake  and  shingle  mills,   by  resource  area,  Oregon,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


WOOD  RESIDUE 


USED  1/  UNUSED 


TOTAL 


BARK  RESIDUE 


USED  1/     UNUSED 


TOTAL 


ALL  RESIDUE 


USED  1/     UNUSED 


TOTAL 


NORTHWEST 

WEST-CENTRAL  AND 
CENTRAL  2/ 

SOUTHWEST 

CENTRAL 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS 


2,397 

7,259 
1  ,279 


10,935 


347 
1,023 


1  ,370 


2,744 

8,282 
1,279 


TONS.    DRY  WEIGHT 
1,025  146  1,171 


2,792 
795 


787 


3,579 
795 


3,422 

10,051 
2,074 


493 


1,810 


12,305 


4,612 


933 


5,545 


15,547 


2,303 


3,915 

11,861 
2,074 


17,850 


1_/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  produced. 
2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  70--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  shake  and  shingle  mills,  by  resource  area,  use,  and 
type  of  residue,   Oregon,  1985 


:^ESIDUE  AND 
''^E SOURCE  AREA 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  1/ 


FUEL    MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


:OARSE  RESIDUE:  2/ 
NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL  AND 

CENTRAL  3/ 
SOUTHWEST 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS 


925 


925 


468 

1,090 
122 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


1,680 


449 

383 

503 


1,335 


917 

2,398 
625 


3,940 


99 

500 


599 


1  ,016 

2,898 
625 


4,539 


FINE  RESIDUE:  4/ 

i  NORTHWEST 

WEST-CENTRAL  AND 

CENTRAL  3/ 
SOUTHWEST 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS 


ALL  TYPES  OF  RESIDUE: 
NORTHWEST 
WEST-CENTRAL   AND 
CENTRAL  3/ 
SOUTHWEST 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

ALL  AREAS 


925 


925 


513 

4,095 
128 


4,736 


6,416 


967 

766 

526 


2,259 


3,594 


1  ,480 

4,861 
654 


6,995 


10,935 


248 
523 


771 


1,370 


1  ,728 

5,384 
654 


7,766 


981 

1,416 

2,397 

347 

2,744 

5,185 

1,149 

7,259 

1,023 

8,282 

250 

1,029 

1,279 

-- 

1,279 

12,305 


VResidues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which   they  are  produced. 

2/Coarse  residue   includes  log  trim,   cores,  veneer  clippings,  rejected  veneer,  roundup,  and  spur  trim. 

^Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

4/Fine  residue  includes  sander  dust. 
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other  Industries,   Oregon 

Table  71 —Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by  shake  and  shingle  mills,  by  resource  area  and  use, 
Oregon,  1985 


USED  !_/ 

RESOURCE  AREA  ALL 

UNUSED  BARK 

PULP  BOARD  FUEL       MISCELLANEOUS  TOTAL 


NORTHWEST  —  --  562  463  1,025  146  1,171 


TONS,  DRY 

WEIGHT 

562 

463 

1,025 

,185 

607 

2,792 

155 

640 

795 

WEST-CENTRAL  AND 

CENTRAL  2/                                    —                   --                   2,185  607  2,792  787  3,579 

SOUTHWEST                                      —                  —                      155  640  795  —  795 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  — — II II II II II_ 

ALL  AREAS                              —                   —                   2,902  1,710  4,612  933  5,545 

1/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area   in  which  they  are  produced. 
2/Conibined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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ABSTRACT 

Howard,  James  0.;  Ward,  Franklin  R.  1988.  California's  forest 
products  industry:   1985.  Resour.  Bull.  PNW-RB-150.  Portland, 
OR:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Pacific 
Northwest  Research  Station.  72  p. 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of  a  100-percent  survey  of  the 
primary  forest  products  industry  in  California  for  1985.  The 
survey  included  the  following  sectors:  lumber;  veneer  and 
plywood;  pulp  and  board;  shake  and  shingle;  export;  and  post, 
pole,  and  piling.  Tables,  presented  by  sector  and  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  include  characteristics  of  the  industry, 
nature  and  flow  of  logs  consumed ,  and  disposition  of  mill 
residues. 

Keywords:  Forest  products  industry,  mill  surveys,  wood 
utilization,  mill  residues,  California. 

SUMMARI 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  primary 
wood-processing  industry  in  California  for  1985.  Data  for  the 
survey,  conducted  in  1986,  were  obtained  from  a  100-percent  mail 
and  telephone  canvass  of  all  primary  wood -processing  firms  in  the 
State.  Industry  contacts  for  the  survey  were  based  on  lists  from 
previous  surveys  that  were  updated  through  assistance  from  the 
California  Department  of  Forestry,  various  directories  of  the 
forest  products  industry,  and  information  passed  on  by  individual 
millowners.  Similar  surveys  were  produced  in  1968,  in  cooperation 
with  the  California  State  Department  of  Forestry;  and  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  in  1972, 
1976,  and  1982.  This  survey  identifies  the  raw  material  inputs 
and  characteristics  of  the  forest  products  industry.  Data  are 
shown  separately  for  the  following  industries:  lumber;  veneer  and 
plywood;  pulp  and  board;  shake  and  shingle;  post,  pole,  and 
piling;  and  export. 

The  survey  identifies  120  separate  operations  that  used  a  total  of 
almost  3.3  billion  board  feet  of  logs  in  1985.  The  lumber  (92 
percent)  and  veneer  and  plywood  (5  percent)  sectors  were  the  major 
users.  In  addition,  the  pulp  and  board  industry  used  about  1.9 
million  tons  of  wood  fiber,  9^  percent  of  it  in  the  form  of  mill 
residues.  The  industry  as  a  whole  generated  about  5  million  tons 
of  residual  materials ,  of  which  less  than  2  percent  was  not  used . 

Data  for  log  consumption  and  product  output  are  actual  figures 
reported  by  the  mills.  Subsequent  classification  of  these  data 


(that  is,  by  species,  owner,  origin,  degree  of  manufacturing,  and 
other  criteria)  is  based  on  percentage  distributions  provided  by 
the  mills  and  may  not  agree  precisely  with  other  published 
figures.  Statistics  on  mill  residues  are  based  on  average  factors 
applied  to  product  output;  thus,  they  may  differ  from  actual 
volumes  for  a  given  mill. 

Reliability  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  is  considered  to 
be  high,  because  the  survey  was  a  100-percent  canvass. 
Information  collected  from  each  mill  is  assumed  to  be  the  best 
available,  and  whenever  possible,  the  information  came  from  formal 
records.  Some  information  had  to  be  estimated,  however. 
Information  for  individual  mills  is  strictly  confidential ,  and  any 
information  that  could  reveal  critical  details  of  an  individual 
operation  heis  been  combined  with  other  data  to  avoid  disclosure. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Industry  Characteristics 

Total  number  of  mills  in  1985  was  120: 

Type  of  mill  Number 

Sawmills  89 

Veneer  and  plywood  6 

Pulp  4 

Board  7 

Shake  and  shingle  3 

Log  export  5 

Post,  pole,  and  piling  6 

Humboldt  County  led  all  others  with  21  mills,  or  18  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  State. 

The  56  largest  sawmills  had  83  percent  of  total  sawmill  capacity. 

Only  nine  burners  operated  in  the  State  in  1985. 


Wood  Consuaption 

A  total  of  3,285  million  board  feet  of  logs  was  consumed. 

Pulp  and  board  industry  consumed  about  1.9  million  tons  of  mill 
residues  and  offsite  roundwood  chips. 

Leading  counties  in  roundwood  consumption  were: 

Million  board  feet 

Humboldt  640 

Mendocino  463 

Shasta  306 

Siskiyou  199 

Tehama  1 83 

About  51  percent  of  logs  were  from  young-growth  timber. 

Private  lands  were  the  source  for  60  percent  of  the  log 
consumption;  forest  industry  provided  the  largest  share,  59 
percent;  39  percent  was  from  National  Forests. 

Log  consumption  by  industry  was: 

Percent 

Sawmills  91 .7 

Veneer  and  plywood  5.1 

Log  export  1 .9 

Pulp  and  board  .8 

Post,  pole,  and  piling  .4 

Shake  and  shingle  .1 

Mill  Residues 

A  total  of  almost  5.5  million  tons  of  residues  was  generated: 

Type  of  mill  Tons  (dry  weight)  of  residue 

Sawmills  5,192,910 

Veneer  sind  plywood  275,406 

Shake  and  shingle  1 ,564 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  residue  was  wood,  23  percent  was 
bark. 

More  than  98  percent  of  the  wood  and  bark  residue  was  used. 

Nearly  48  percent  of  wood  residue  went  to  pulp  and  board 
industries;  44  percent  was  used  for  fuel. 

About  79  percent  of  beirk  was  used  for  fuel;  16  percent  was  used 
for  miscellaneous  purposes . 
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IBTRGDUCTIOH 

California's  forest  products  industry  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  supply  of  wood  products  for  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
Nationally,  the  industry  ranks  second  in  lumber  output,  accounting 
for  13  percent  of  softwood  lumber  production  (Western  Wood 
Products  Association  1986).  The  forest  products  industry  also 
produced  significant  quantities  of  plywood,  particle  board,  and 
hard board. 

The  forest  products  industry  contributes  significantly  to  the 
State's  economy.  The  activities  of  this  industry  are  translated 
into  jobs ,  payroll ,  tax  contributions ,  and  the  purchases  of 
services  and  materials.  The  viability  of  the  industry  has  even 
more  significance  to  many  small  communities.  In  some  towns,  the 
local  millV/  may  be  the  only  employer  outside  of  the  service 
industry. 

In  1 985 ,  employment  in  the  forest  products  industry  was  reported 
at  95,000  people  (Western  Wood  Products  Association  1986).  This 
figure  is  considerably  higher  than  the  1982  report  of  73,000,  and 
only  slightly  under  the  97,000  total  for  1976  (1982  and  1976  were 
the  years  of  previous  surveys).  Between  1982  and  1985,  the  number 
of  mills  operating  in  the  State  dropped  about  12  percent  (13^  to 
120).  This  drop  is  much  less  than  the  33-percent  decline  between 
1976  and  1982.  The  mills  that  continue  to  operate  tend  to  be 
larger.  For  example,  the  average  8-hour-shift  capacity  of 
operating  sawmills  in  1985  was  about  25  percent  greater  than  those 
operating  in  1982. 

Changes  continue  to  occur  in  the  forest  products  industry  in 
California,  much  as  they  have  over  the  past  four  decades.  Fewer 
but  more  diversified  mills  result  in  more  efficient  and  complete 
use  of  the  timber  resource.  For  this  reason,  up-to-date 
information  about  the  industry  is  needed.  Decisionmakers  and 
planners  need  to  know  how  the  industry  is  changing  and  how  the 
timber  resource  is  being  used .  This  report  provides  much  of  that 
information  and  an  indepth  look  at  California's  forest  industry 
during  1985.  Coupled  with  similar  reports  for  1968  (Barrette  and 
others  1968),  1972  (Howard  1974),  1976  (Hiserote  and  Howard  1978), 
and  1982  (Howcird  1984),  this  information  provides  a  beisis  for 
examining  significant  trends  in  industry  characteristics  and 
timber  use. 

The  forest  industry,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  study,  refers  to 
six  primary  wood -processing  industries:  sawmills;  veneer  and 
plywood;  pulp  and  board;  shake  and  shingle;  post,  pole,  and 
piling;  and  export  (logs  only). 


1/  See  "Glossary"  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  report. 


California  has  been  divided  into  two  timber-producing 
regions — coastal  and  interior  (fig.  1).  The  coastal  region 
consists  of  the  counties  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Coast  Range, 
from  Monterey  County  to  the  Oregon  border.  This  region  contains 
all  the  coastal  redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens  (D.  Don)  Endl.) 
forests  and  extensive  stands  of  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii 
(Mirb.)  Franco).   Within  this  region  are  two  resource  areas, 
defined  by  the  nature  of  their  timber  resource  and  timber-trading 
patterns.  The  North  Coast  accounts  for  the  greatest  volume  of  log 
consumption  in  the  State,  as  well  as  being  the  center  for  redwood 
and  Douglas-fir  processing  (fig.  2).   The  forest  industry  of  the 
North  Coast  is  the  most  diversified  in  California,  with  all  types 
of  primary  wood -processing  represented.  The  forest  industry  of 
the  Central  Coast  is  not  nearly  as  significant,  having  limited 
timber  resources. 


Figure  1 — Resource  areas  for  1985  California 
forest  products  industry  survey. 
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□  Interior  region 
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Figure  2 — Distribution  of  log  consumption  by  resource  area  and 
industry,  for  California,  1985. 


The  interior  region  is  divided  into  four  resource  areas  that  cover 
a  wide  diversity  of  forest  types  including  pines  (Pinus  spp.), 
incense-cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens  Torr.),  Douglas-fir,  true  firs 
(Abies  spp.),  and  a  mixed-conifer  type.  The  importance  of  the 
forest  industry  and  resource  decreases  from  north  to  south.  The 
Northern  Interior,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  areas  are  major 
timber  producers  and  support  a  significant  industry.  Size  of  the 
forest  industry  in  the  southern  California  areas  is  very  limited 
and  supported  by  a  small  timber  resource  base.   Only  one  mill  was 
reported  to  be  operating  in  southern  California  in  1985. 

CCMPARISON  WITH  PREVIODS  SDRVEYS 

Figures  3  to  8  indicate  some  trends  in  California's  forest 
products  industry.  These  data  are  from  this  report  and  from  data 
developed  in  the  1968,  1972,  1976,  and  1982  surveys. 


Total 


Number  of  mills  by  year 


Industry 

1968 

1972 

1976 

1982 

'  1985 

Sawmills 

216 

176 

142 

101 

89 

Veneer  and  plywood 

26 

25 

21 

10 

6 

Pulp  and  board 

17 

18 

17 

10 

11 

Shake  and  shingle 

3 

7 

7 

4 

3 

Post ,  pole  ,  and 

piling 

2/ 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Log  export 

13 

6 

7 

4 

5 

275 


238 


200 


134 


120 


2/  The  post,  pole,  and  piling  industry  was  not  included  in  the 
1968  survey. 
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Figure  3 — Log  consumption  by  industry:     values  less  than 
6  percent  are  not  shown. 
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Figure  4 — Sawmills  by  size  class. 
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Figure  5 — Log  consumption  by  size  class:     values  less  than  6 
percent  are  not  shown. 
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Figure  6 — Log  consumption  by  ownership  class  and  industry:  values 
less  than  5  percent  are  not  shown. 
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Figure  7— Log  consumption  by  timber  age  group  and  industry. 
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Figure  8 — Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by 
use  and  industry:  values  less  than  8  percent  are  not  shown. 
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APPEIDIX  1 

HeasuresKnt  Units 

The  board  foot  is  the  unit  of  measure  used  in  this  report  for  all 
wood  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  purchased  or  transferred 
veneer  (square  feet,  3/8- inch  basis)  consumed  by  plywood  mills  and 
mill  residues  (tons,  dry  weight)  consumed  by  pulpmills  and  board 
mills.  All  board-foot  log  volumes  are  reported  in  local  scale.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  account  for  variations  in  scaling  standards  or 
to  convert  to  a  common  scale.  Consumption  by  mills  not  reported 
in  these  units  was  converted  from  the  following  factors: 

1  cord  =500  board  feet 

1  ton  =  500  board  feet 

10.5  squares  =  1,000  board  feet  (MBF) 

1  lineal  foot  =3.8  board  feet 

1  cubic  foot  =  6  board  feet 

200  cubic-foot  units  =  1  bone-dry  ton 

1  bone-dry  unit  =  1.2  bone-dry  tons 

Board-foot  lumber  tally  is  the  unit  of  measure  used  for  lumber 
production;  square  feet,  3/8- inch  basis,  for  veneer  and  plywood 
production;  square  (100  square  feet)  for  shake  and  shingle 
production;  and  board-foot  local  scale  for  log  export  and  post, 
pole,  and  piling  shipments. 

Metric  Conversions 

1  cubic  foot  =  0.02832  cubic  meter 

1  ton  =  907.I8M9  kilograms 

1  square  foot  =  0.0929  square  meter 


Mill  Residues 

We  did  not  attempt  to  get  individual  mills  to  quantify  the  amount 
of  residue  produced.  Although  mills  might  be  able  to  specify 
amounts  of  residue  sold  for  high-value  uses  (such  as  pulp  chips), 
the  low-value  uses  (such  as  mulch  or  fuel)  are  more  difficult  to 
quantify.  The  mills  were  therefore  sisked  to  indicate  only  the 
percentage  distribution  of  the  disposal  of  their  residues.  These 
percentages  were  then  applied  to  residue  estimates  derived  from 
the  following  tabulations: 


Softwood  sawmill  residue,  irtiite  woods. — Average  quantity  of 
residues  developed  from  producing  1 ,000  board  feet  of  lumber:  3/ 


Item 

Dry  weight 

(Tons) 

Wood  residue: 

Slabs,  edgings, 

sawmill 

trim 

0.508 

Planer  trim 

.038 

Sawdust 

.279 

Planer  shavings 

.203 

Total 

1.028 

Bark 

.285 

All  residue 

1.313 

3/Based  on  data  from  Oregon  mills  compiled  by  Oregon  State 
University,  School  of  Forestry,  in  1967-  Dry  weights  adjusted  for 
different  species  mix  used  in  California,  primarily  ponderosa  pine 
and  Douglas-fir. 
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Softwood  sawmill  residue,  redwood  and  incense-cedar. — Average 
quantity  of  residues  developed  from  producing  1  ,000  board  feet  of 
lumber:  4/ 

Item 


Wood  residue: 

Slabs ,  edgings ,  and  trim 

Sawdust 

Planer  shavings 

Total 

Bark 

All  residue  1 .390 

Softwood  plywood  residue. — Average  quantity  of  residue  developed 
in  producing  the  equivalent  of  1 ,000  square  feet  of  3/8-inch 
plywood  (rough  basis):  5/ 


Dry  weight 

(Tons) 

0.711 
.225 
.154 

1.090 

.300 

Item 

Solid  volume  6/ 
(Cubic  feet) 

Dry  weight 
(Tons) 

Wood  residue: 

Log  trim 

3.4 

0.046 

Cores 

3.7 

.050 

Veneer  clippings, 

roundup , 

and  spur  tr. 

Lm 

18.5 

.250 

Dry  trim  and 

layup 

loss 

6.5 

.088 

Sander  dust 

1.6 

.022 

Total 

33.7 

.456 

Bark 

8.8 

.132 

All  residue 

42.5 

.588 

4/Based  on  data  from  California  mills  from  mill-scale  studies  made 

by  the  USDA  Forest  Service. 

5/Based  on  data  compiled  by  Oregon  State  University,  School  of 

Forestry,  from  Oregon  mills  in  1967.  Because  of  the  similarity  of 

species  used  and  mills,  no  adjustment  was  made  in  applying  these 

data  to  California. 

b/Based  on  equivalent  green  volume. 
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Shingle  olLII  residue. — Average  quantity  of  residue  developed  in 
using  1,000  board  feet  of  logs,  Scribner  scale,  or  in  producing 
the  equivalent  volume  of  10.5  squares:  7/ 


Shake  and 

shingle 

Dry  weight 

residue 

Solid 

volume 

per  MBF  8/ 

(Cub 

ic  feet) 

(Percent) 

(Tons) 

Shingles: 

Coarse 

23 

13.7 

0.22 

Fine 

78 

46.8 

.75 

Bark 

19 

11.5 

.28 

Shakes: 

Coarse 

23 

13.7 

.22 

Fine 

24 

14.5 

.23 

Bark 

19 

11.5 

.28 

Shingle  and  shake: 

Coarse 

23 

13.7 

.22 

Fine 

51 

30.6 

.49 

Bark 

19 

11.5 

.28 

J/From  information  provided  by  the  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Bureau , 

Bellevue,  Washington. 

8/MBF  =  thousand  feet  board  measure. 
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Glossary 

Apparent  log  receipts — The  sum  of  a  mill's  log  consumption  and 
gain  or  loss  in  inventory. 

MBF — Thousand  board  feet. 

Mill — An  identifiable  operation  at  one  location.  For  example,  a 
sawmill  with  a  large  log  operation  and  a  small  log  operation  would 
be  counted  as  two  mills;  a  sulfate  and  a  groundwood  pulping 
process  at  one  location  would  be  counted  as  two  mills. 

Offsite  rounduood  chips — Chips  from  logs  that  are  processed  at  a 
chipping  mill,  not  as  part  of  a  milling  operation,  then 
trsmsported  to  the  user. 

Old-growth  tinber — Timber  at  least  100  years  old. 

Sound  log — Number  3  and  better  grade  saw  logs  with  the  following 
minimum  specifications:  6-inch  diameter,  12-foot  length, 
50-board-foot  net  scale. 

Utility  log — Logs  with  the  following  minimum  specifications: 
6-inch  diameter,  12-foot  length,  50  percent  or  more  chippable 
gross  scale . 

Young-growth  tiJiber — Timber  less  than  100  years  old. 
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APPBIDII  2 

All  Industries 
(Tables  1-9) 

Table  l~Nurnber  of  mills  by  resource  area  and  type  of  industry,  California,  1985 


LUMBER 

VENEER 

AND 
PLYWOOD 

PULP 
BOARD 

AND 
1/ 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

RESOURCE  AREA 

SHAKE  AND 
SHINGLE 

EXPORT 

y 

POST 
AND 

.  POLE, 
PILING 

ALL 
INDUSTRIES 

NORTH  COAST 

33 

~ 

5 

3 

3 

-- 

44 

CENTRAL  COAST 

2 

~ 

1 

-- 

— 

-- 

3 

NORTH  INTERIOR 

18 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2 

23 

SACRAMENTO 

24 

2 

3 

— 

2 

2 

33 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

12 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

16 

SOUTHERN 

__ 

__ 

-_ 

__ 

__ 

1 

1 

ALL  AREAS 

89 

6 

11 

3 

5 

6 

120 

1_/Each  pulping  process  at  a  single  location  is  considered  an   individual   mill. 
2/Represents  the  number  of  identifiable  operations   involved  in  the  export  of  logs, 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  2--Wood  consumption  by  mills,  by  resource  area,  industry,   and  type  of  material,  California,  1985 


ROUNDWOOD 

OTHER 

WOOD  !_/ 

RESIDUE 

RESOURCE  AREA 
AND    INDUSTRY 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 
LOGS 

ALL 
ROUNDWOOD 

U 

_  _   _  . 

■  -  THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET,    SCRIBNER 

LOG  RULE   - 

TONS, 
DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  3/ 
PULP  AN^  BOARD  4/ 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

1,162 
16 

1 

,254 
900 
,360 

32 

9 

.727 
100 

1,194, 
26, 

1 

981 
000 
360 

20 

2.257, 

478 

TOTAL 

1,180 

514 

41 

,827 

1,222, 

341 

20 

2.257, 

478 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
LUMBER  3/ 
PULP  AND"  BOARD  5/ 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

~ 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

NORTHERN    INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  4/ 

594 

,940 

77 

,466 

672 

,406 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

594 

,940 

77 

,466 

672 

,406 

~ 

— 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  5/ 

720 

,229 

73 

,842 

794 

.071 

— 

521 

900 

TOTAL 

720 

,229 

73 

,842 

794 

,071 

— 

621 

,900 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  5/ 

314 

,078 

36 

,617 

350 

,695 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

314 

,078 

36 

,617 

350 

,695 

— 

— 

SOUTHERN 

__ 

__ 

__ 

—  _ 



ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  6^/ 
PULP  AND  BOARD 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT  6/ 
POST,  PULE,  PILING  6/ 

TOTAL 


2,791  ,501 

220.652 

3,012,153 

164,714 

2,157 

166,871 

16,900 

9,100 

26,000 

1,360 

— 

1,360 

64,002 

-- 

64,002 

14,872 

— 

14,872 

3,053,349 

231 ,909 

3,285,258 

20 


20 


1  ,879,378 


1  ,879,378 


VIncludes  peeler  cores  and  cants  used  by  sawmills;  blocks,  boards,  and  bolts  used  by  shake  and  shingle 
mills;  and  miscellaneous  peeled  products  used  by  post,  pole,  and  piling  mills. 

2/Includes  residues  from  the  sawmill,  veneer  and  plywood,  and  shake  and  shingle  industries,  plus  chips 
Trom  roundwood  chipping  plants. 

3/North  Coast  and  Central  Coast  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

4/North  Coast  and  Northern  Interior  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

5/Central  Coast,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

S/All  resource  areas  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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ill  Industries,  California 


Table  3--Log  flows  to  mills  by  resource  area,   industry,   and  State,  California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  INDUSTRY 


CALIFORNIA 


OREGON 


WASHINGTON    OTHER 


ALL 
STATES 


NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 
PULP  ANU  BOARD  IJ 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

TOTAL 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET.  SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


1  ,194,981 

26,000 

1  ,360 


1,222,341 


1  ,194,981 

26,000 

1  ,360 


1 ,222,341 


CENTRAL  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 

PULP  anF  board  y 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  TJ 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  3_/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 
PULP   AND   BOARD  3_/ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD   4/ 
PULP   AND   BOARD 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT  4/ 
POST,    PU'LE,    PILING  4/ 

TOTAL 


658,473 


658,473 
794,071 


794,071 
350,695 


350,695 


13,933 


13,933 


2,998,220 

13,933 

166,211 

660 

26,000 

-- 

1,360 

— 

64,002 

— 

7,672 

6,024 

3,263,465 

20,617 

1,176 


672,406 


672,406 
794,071 


794,071 
350,695 


350,695 


3,012,153 

166,871 

26,000 

1,360 

64,002 

14,872 


1  ,176 


3,285,258 


l_/North   Coast  and  Central    Coast  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2^/North  Coast  and  Northern   Interior   combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/Central    Coast,   Sacramento,   and  San   Joaquin  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
4/All    resource  areas  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  4--Log  flows  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  county  and  out-of-State  origin,  Californta,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


CENTRAL  COAST 


NORTHERN   INTERIOR 


DEL  NORTE       HUMBOLDT       MENDOCINO       SONOMA 


SAN  MATEO       SANTA  CLARA      SANTA  CRUZ         LASSEN         NOOOC         SHASTA     SISKIYOU       TRINITY 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUHBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND   SANTA  CRUZ  1/ 

TOTAL 


100,229 

639,545 

462,881 

67,735 


76,229 
53,498 


24,000 
545.210 
19,063 


14,287 
388,053         21,191 
30,522         21,613 


1,695 
10,050 


357         26,193 


1,270,390         129,727         588,273 


432,862         42,804 


5,300 


250 


357         26,193 


CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  1/ 


TOTAL 


NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 
LASSEN  AND  l«DOC   2/ 
SHASTA 
SISKIYOU 
TRINITY 

TOTAL 


154,460 
306,369 
199,030 
109,197 


769,056 


2,235 

17.471 


86,718 

33,390 

3,940 

-- 

-- 

27,760 

5,751 

145,544 

82.772 

32.633 

6,000 

4,411 

37,695 

116.882 

13.524 

— 

-- 

1,405 

1.500 

88.821 

120,478       43,552       188,584       201,154       134.978 


SACRAMENTO: 
BUHE 

EL  DORADO,  PLACER, 
AND  SACRAItNTO  2/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND   SIERRA  2/ 
TEHAMA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  2/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO   AND  MADERA  2/ 
KERN,   LOS  ANGELES, 
AND  TULARE  2/   3/ 
TUOLUMNE,    AMADOR,    AND 
SAN  JOAQUIN    2/ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN  y 

ALL  AREAS 


74,886 

181  ,945 
110,455 
223,971 
183,071 
71  ,189 


845,518 

104,084 
112,246 
183,964 


32,400 


12,722 
238 


2,267 


84 


400,294 


3,285,258         129,727         608,064  435,129         42,804 


210 


210 


1,680 


5,300 


250 


11,745 


43,552       204,147       201,786       168,251 


See   footnotes   at  end  of  table. 
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All  ladustries,  California 


Table  il--Log   flows  b>  resource  area,  county  of  use,   and  county  and  out-of-State  origin,   California,   1985   (continued) 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND  

COUMTY  OF  USE 

BUHE     EL  DORADO       GLENN         LAKE       NEVADA       PLACER         PLUMAS       SACRAMENTO       SIERRA         TEHAHA 

THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 

MENDOCINO                                       --                   —           250     25,038               —               --                 —               —                       --           7,591 
SONOMA  AND   SANTA  CRUZ  1/  --  -- -- -- -- -- -- 


TOTAL  —  —  250     25,038 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ  1/  — — 


TOTAL 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 
LASSEN  AND  MODOC  2/ 

SHASTA  773  —        3,627 

SISKIYOU  --  --       2,520 

TRINITY 


TOTAL  773  —       6,147 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE  14,053  3,000       3,257 
EL  DORADO,   PLACER, 

AND  SACRAriENTO  2/  —  133,185 

NEVADA  --  12,335 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  2/  7,083 

TEHAfIA  55,350  —     21,695 

YUBA  AND  GLENN  2/  1,118  10,000           475 


— 

-- 

28,262 

— 

1 

,931 

3,627 

-- 

-- 

3,320 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

.931 

35,209 

991 

- 

37,027 

11 

,109 

17 

,210 

1,852 

43 

,175 

17 

.339 

7,446 

-- 

-- 

97,745 

.- 

.. 

2,061 

6 

,120 

16 

,680 

20,878 

1,852 

-- 

30,161 

.- 

64,643 

22,100 

-- 

83,576 

TOTAL  77.604         158,520     25,427  370       61,395       51,229       167,009  61  112,336       105,676     12,257 


SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  2/ 
KERN,    LOS  ANGELES, 

AND  TULARE   2/  3/ 
TUOLUMNE,    AhiSDOlT,    AND 

SAN  JOAQUIN   2/ 


TOTAL  —  35,133 

SOUTHERN  3/ 
ALL  AREAS  78,377         193,653     31,824     25,408       61,395       53.160       202,218  61  112,336       115,217     12,257 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  4--Log  flows  by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  county,   and  out-of-State  origin,  California,   1985   (continued) 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND       OUT-OF- 

COUNTY  OF  USE  STATE 

ALPINE   AMADOR  CALAVERAS   FRESNO     KERN    MADERA    MARIPOSA     TULARE    TUOLUMNE 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,  SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUKBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND  SANTA  CRUZ  l_/_ 

TOTAL 

CENTR^L   COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  1/ 


TOTAL 

NORTHERN    INTERIOR: 

LASSEN    AND  NODOC   2/  —                —                --                    —                --  --                    —                      —                    —            2,150 

SHASTA 

SISKIYOU  —                 --                 —                      —                 --  --                      --                        --                      --          12,443 

TRINITY  — ^ — — --  zz II II II_ 

TOTAL  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --         14,593 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE  —  --  --  --  ~  —  ~  --  --  2,042 

EL   DORADO,    PLACER, 
AND   SACRAICNTO   2/  3,633         6,500  6,504 

NEVADA 

PLUI1AS  AND   SIERRA  2/ 
JEHAMA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN   2/  — -- -_Z II II II II II II I^- 

TOTAL  3,633  --  —  —  —  —  —  —  -  2,042 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO   AND  MADERA  2/  —                --                --           84,542                --          19,542 
KERN.   LOS  ANGELES, 

AND  TULARE   2/   3/  —               —               —           17,325       23,446           2,475             2,475             62,325                   —           1,386 
TUOLUMNE,   ANADOR, 

AND  SAN  JOAQUIN   2/  4,927       27,722       64,622  2,000 ^ — 925 44.863  3,772 

TOTAL  4,927       27,722       64,622         103,867       23,446         22,017  3,400  62,325  44,863  5,158 

SOUTHERN  3/ 
ALL   AREAS  8,560       34,222        71,226  103,867        23,446  22,017  3.400  62,325  44,863         21,793 

1/Santa   Cruz  County  combined  with   Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2/Conbined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Los  Angeles  County  combined  with  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties   to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  5--Log  flows   to  mills   from  National   Forests,  by  resource  area  and  county  of  use,  California  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


EL  DORADO     KLAflATH     LASSEN     MENDOCINO    MODOC     PLUMAS    SEQUOIA 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET.  SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTH  COAST: 

DEL   NORTE 

— 

__ 





__ 

__ 

__ 

HUMBOLDT 

— 

4,349 

_. 

__ 

__ 





MENDOCINO 



__ 

__ 

45,157 

__ 

__ 

__ 

SONOMA  AND   SANTA  CRUZ  1/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

— 

4,349 

-- 

45,157 

-- 

-- 

-- 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ  1/ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

NORTHERN    INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC   2/ 

— 

-- 

79,615 

-- 

26,076 

25,873 

-- 

SHASTA 

-_ 

13,058 

39,428 

5,492 

3,633 

595 



SISKIYOU 

-- 

72,152 

9,758 

3,402 

46 

-- 

-- 

TRINITY 

-- 

15,000 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

— 

100,210 

128,801 

8,894 

29,755 

26.468 

-- 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

1,500 

326 

-- 

1,840 

-- 

19,722 

-- 

EL   DORADO,    PLACER, 

AND  SACRAMENTO  2/ 

48,108 

— 



-- 

— 



_- 

NEVADA 

15,419 



__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 



PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  2/ 

-- 

-- 

26,488 

— 

-- 

77,573 

-- 

TEHAMA 

-- 

-- 

6,456 

28,965 

-- 

-- 

-- 

YUBA  AND  GLENN   2/ 

10,050 

-- 

-- 

476 

-- 

13,030 

-- 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  2/ 
KERN,  LOS  ANGELES, 

AND  TULARE  2/  ZJ 
TUOLUMNE.  AMADOR.  AND 

SAN  JOAQUIN  2/ 

TOTAL 
SOUTHERN  3/ 
ALL  AREAS 


74.987 


326  32.944 


31 .281 


110.325 


24.827 


24,827 


99,814 


104.885         161.745 


85,332         29,755         136,793 


954 
06,266 


87,220 


87,220 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  5— Log  flows   to  mills   from  National    Forests,  by  resource  area  and  county  of  use,  California,  1985   (continued) 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF  USE 


SHASTA- 
TRINITY 


SIERRA 


SIX 

RIVERS 


STANISLAUS 


TAHOE 


OUT-OF-STATE 
FORESTS 


ALL 
FORESTS 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND 
SANTA  CRUZ  ]_/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  ]_/ 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LASSEN  AND  MODOC  2/ 
SHASTA 
SISKIYOU 
TRINITY 


24,946 


24,946 


53,710 
72,152 
15,000 


TOTAL  149,749 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 

EL  DORADO,  PLACER, 
AND  SACRAMENTO  2/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  2/ 
TEHAMA                   7,849 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  2_/    ^2^ 

TOTAL  7,849 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  2/ 
KERN,  LOS  ANGELES, 

AND  TULARE  2/  3/           420 
TUOLUMNE,  AMADOR,  AND 
SAN  JOAQUIN  2/      — _ 

TOTAL  420 

SOUTHERN  3/ 

ALL  AREAS  182,964 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,  SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


59,872 


59,872 


9,758     3,402 


1  ,530 


46 


17,037 


15,725 


1  ,530 


14,180 

13,886 
15,498 
49,481 

28,020 


15,725  121,065 


92,630 
11  ,880 


29,628 


104,510 


29,628 


4,122 


89,167 

45,157 


134,324 


131  ,564 
117,446 


466,566 


37,568 

77,629 
30,917 
153,542 
43,270 
51 ,576 


394,502 

93,584 
98,566 

54,455 


104,510         76,909  45,353  122,595 


4,122 


246,605 


1  ,241,997 


1_/Santa  Cruz  County  combined  with   Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 

2^/Corabined  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Los  Angeles  County  combined  with  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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AJ.1  jJMaatries,  caiiromia 


Table  6 — Log  flows  to  mills  from  National   Forests,  by  resource  area  and  industry,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 

AND 

COUNTY  OF  USE 


EL  DORADO 


KLAMATH 


LASSEN     MENDOCINO    MODOC    PLUMAS     SEQUOIA 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,  SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 
PULP  MiU   BOARD  2/ 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 
PULP  AND"  BOARD  3/ 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  2/ 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  3/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  3/ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  4/ 
PULP  AND   BOARD 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT  4/ 
POST,   PRE,   PILING  4/ 

TOTAL 


73,709 


73,709 


21,253 


21,253 


94,962 
4,434 


418 


4,349 


45,157 


4,349 


45,157 


76,123  124,643 


5,492         29,755         26,468 


4,852  100,536  130,007 


1,894         29,755         26,758 


31  ,738 


31  ,281 


110.035 


31  ,738 


31  ,281 


110,035 


80,472 
24,087 


326 


156,381 
5,364 


81,930         29,755       136,503 
3,402 


290 


87,220 


87,220 


87,220 


99 ,  81  4 


104,885  161,745 


85,332         29,755       136,793  87,220 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  Industries,  CaliTomia 


Table  6--Log  flows  to  mills  from  National   Forests,  by  resource  area  and  industry,  California,  1535  (contir;Lie<-) 


RESOURCE  AREA 


SHASTA- 
TRINITY 


SIERRA 


SIX   RIVERS        STANISLAUS 


OUT-OF-STATE 
TAHCE  FORESTS 


ALL 
FORESTS 


24,946 


24,946 


122,081 


NORTH  COAST: 

LUMBER  1/ 

PULP  ANU  BOARD   2/ 

SHAKE   AND   SHINGfE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 
PULP  ANU  BOARD  3_/ 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  2_/ 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  3_/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 
PULP   AND   BOARD   ZJ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 


ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  4/       28,197 
PULP  AND   BOARD 
SHAKE   AND   SHINGLE 
EXPORT  4/ 
POST,   PULE,    PILING  4/  485 


150,763 
7,255 


7,255 


1  04  ,  51  0 


104,510 


154,282       104,510 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LCG  RULE 


59,872 


59,872 


17,037 


1,530 


17,037  —  1,530 

15,725         121,065 


15.725         121,065 
24,171 


76,909 


24,171 


39,896         122,595 
5,457 


4,122 


4,122 


4,122 


134,324 


134,324 


407,251 


479,711 
390,808 


390,808 
237,154 


237,154 


1,169,537 
70,941 


1,519 


TOTAL 


182,964       104,510 


76,909 


45,353         122.595 


4,122 


1  ,241  ,997 


l_/North  Coast  and  Central    Coast  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2_/North  Coast  and  Northern   Interior  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3^/Central    Coast,   Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
4/All  resource  areas  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  7--Log  consumption  by  mills,  by  resource  area,  industry,  and  owner,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND   INDUSTRY 


STATE 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 


FOREST  INDUSTRY 


BUREAU  OF 

LAND 

MANAGEMENT 


OTHER 
PUBLIC 


OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 


OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 


OTHER 
PRIVATE 


ALL 
OWNERS 


407.251 


NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/  18,873  134,324 

PULP  ANC  BOARD  2/ 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGCE  ^- -^ 

TOTAL  18,873  134,324 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

LUMBER  1/  -_  -. 

PULP  ANU  BOARD  V  ;;; ^Z- 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 

LUMBER  1 .200 

PULP  AND  BOARD  2/  -•_ 

TOTAL  1 ,200 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER  1.950 

PULP  AND  BOARD  3/  --_ 

TOTAL  1  .950 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER  4,950 

PULP  AND  BOARD  Z/  ^^ 

TOTAL  4,950 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 

LUMBER  26,973 

VENEER  AND   PLYWOOD  4/ 

PULP  AND   BOARD 

SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

EXPORT  4/ 

POST.  PCLE,   PILING  4/  -- 

TOTAL  26,973  1,241,997 


407,251 
390,808 


390,808 
237.154 


237.154 


1,169,537 
70,941 


1,519 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 
578 


789,490 
13,000 


134,109 
1,120 


578 


802,490 


135,229 


5,590 


2,312 


40,246 


160,232 


5.590 

3,000 


2,312 


3,000 


60,851 


17,220 


8,590 


2.890 


117,607 

13,000 

240 


130,847 


55,575 


30,520 


1  ,194,981 

26,000 
1  ,360 


1  ,222,341 


672,406 


40,246 

160,232 

55,575 

672,406 

297.500 

48.364 

52,449 

794.071 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

297.500 

48.364 

52,449 

794,071 

60,851 

17,220 

30,520 

350.695 

350.695 


8.590 


2.890 


1  ,188,087 

359.925 

256.151 

3.012,153 

61.581 

32,386 

1.963 

166,871 

13,000 

-- 

13,000 

26,000 

-- 

1,120 

240 

1,360 

27,000 

3,000 

34,002 

64,002 

242 

10,474 

2,637 

14,872 

1  .289.910 

406.905 

307,993 

3,285,258 

1/North  Coast  and  Central    Coast  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
Z/Uorth  Coast  and  Northern   Interior  combined  to  avoid  dsiclosure. 
3/Central   Coast,   Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  confcined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
4/All  resource  areas  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  8— Log  consumption  by  mills,  by  resource  area,   industry,   and  species,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND   INDUSTRY 


DOUaAS-FIR         REDWOOD         TRUE  FIRS 


SUGAR 
PINE 


PONDEROSA   LODGEPOLE   INCENSE- 
PINE       PINE      CEDAR 


OTHER  ALL 

SOFTWOODS   HARDWOODS     SPECIES 


NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 
PULP  ANTJ  BOARD  2/ 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGUt 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
LUMBER  1/ 
PULP  AtjU  BOARD  V 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  2/ 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AUD  BOARD  3/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 
PULP  AND  BOARD  y 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  ^J 
PULP  AND  BOARD 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT  4/ 
POST,  PULE,  piling  4/ 

TOTAL 


362,914 
10,140 


373,054 


212,732 


212,732 
123,262 


123.262 
4,095 


4,095 


703,003 
30,180 
10,140 

37,793 
10,945 


741,200  43,091  16,965  24.440 

260  --  780 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

1,967 


4,404  --  1,194,981 

14,820  26,000 

1,360 -- 1  ,360 


741.200  43,351  16,965  25,220 


1,967 


5,764  14,820  1,222,341 


97,050  41,811  249,224 


2,030  36,124  33,276 


97,050  41,811  249,224 

293,620         115.617         226,059 


293,620         115,617         226,059 
154,777  61,999  96,163 


154,777  61,999  96,163 


741,200 


588,538 

108,741 

250 

24.720 


236,392 
6,930 


595,886 

21,020 

780 


3,830 


4,475  29,186 


6,505  99,699  37,740 


97 


1,360 
1,489 


159 


3,190 
14,820 


672,406 


2,030 

36,124 

33 

276 

159 

672,406 

.. 

32,422 

60 

3,031 

794,071 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

32,422 

60 

3,031 

794,071 

4,475 

29,186 

__ 

__ 

350,695 

350,695 


3,012,153 

166,871 

26,000 

1,360 

64,002 

14,872 


792,061 


741,200  722.259         243.322         621,516 


6,602  99,699  40,589  18,010  3,285,258 


VNorth  Coast  and  Central    Coast  corbined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2^/North  Coast  and  northern   Interior  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/Central    Coast,   Sacranento,   and  San  Joaquin  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
4/All   resource  areas   combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  9--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  mills,  by  resource  area,   industry,   and  use, 
California,  1985 


WOOD  RESIDUE 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  INDUSTRY 


PULP  AND 
BOARD 


USED  1/ 


FUEL    MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


ALL 

WOOD 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  2/ 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

TOTAL 


980,198  584,101 


980,198  584,101 


156,745 
1,096 


1  ,721  ,044 
1,096 


157,841 


1  ,722,140 


21  ,380 


21,380 


1  ,742,424 
1  ,096 


1  ,743,520 


CENTRAL  COAST: 
LUMBER  2/ 

TOTAL 


NORTH    INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
LUMBER 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 

TOTAL 


332,007 


520,052 


254,719  125,349 


852,059 


59,863 


439,931 


30,294 


882,353 


332,007 

520,052 

~ 

852,059 

30,294 

882,353 

347,220 

573,235 

36,201 

956,656 

3,513 

960,169 

347,220 

573.235 

36.201 

956,656 

3,513 

960.169 

254,719 

125,349 

59.863 

439.931 

__ 

439,931 

439.931 


SOUTHERN 


ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  3/ 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

1  ,914,144 
122,957 

1 ,802,737 
52,411 

252,809 

37,455 

1,096 

3,969,690 

212,823 

1,096 

55,187 
203 

4,024,877 

213,026 

1  .096 

TOTAL 

2,037,101 

1.855,148 

291,360 

4,183,609 

55,390 

4,238,999 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  Industries,  California 


Table  9--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  mills,  by  resource  area,  industry,  and  use,  California, 
1985   (continued) 


RESOURCE   AREA 
AND    INDUSTRY 


PULP  AND 
BOARD 


BARK   RESIDUE 


USED  1/ 


FUEL 


UNUSED 


IISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


ALL 
BARK 


ALL 

RESIDUE 


NORTH  COAST: 
LUMBER  2/ 
SHAKE  AND   SHINGLE 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST; 
LUMBER  2/ 

TOTAL 

NORTH  INTERIOR: 
LUMBER 

TOTAL 

SACRAhENTO: 
LUMBER 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
LUMBER 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
LUMBER 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  3/ 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

TOTAL 


10,389 


10,389 


9,690 


21  ,880 


448,138 


448,138 


233,073 


29,540 


918,571 
47,321 


33,500 
468 


TONS,    DRY  WEIGHT 


492,027       18,1' 
468 


510,225 
468 


33,968 


492,495       18,1! 


510,693 


2,496 


235,569       17.912 


253,481 


-- 

233,073 

2,496 

1  ,801 

207,520 

62,712 

1.801 

207.520 

62,712 

9,690 

29,540 

87,663 

235.569       17.912  253.481 


272,333         4,506  276,839 


272.333         4,506 


126,893 


565 


276.839 
127,458 


87,663 


136,371 

13,464 

468 


126,893 


565 


1,126,822       41,181 
60,785         1,595 
468 


127,458 


1.168,003 

62,380 

468 


21.880 


965,892 


200,303 


1,188,075       42,776         1,230.851 


2.252.649 

1.564 


2,254,213 


920,296 


920,296 
1  ,029,319 


1,029.319 
537,849 


537,849 


5,192.880 

275.406 

1  ,564 


5,469,850 


1/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area   in  which   they  are  produced;  included  are  residues  exported  from 
Tal  i  fornia . 


2^/North  Coast  and  Central    Coast  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/All    areas  combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


SawBill  Industry 
(Tables  10-34} 


Table  10--Nuinber  of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  mill-size  class, 
California,  1985 


MILL-SIZE 

CLASS  ]_/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 

ALL 

AND  COUNTY 

CLASSES 

D 

C 

B 

A 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL  NORTE 





2 

1 

3 

HUMBOLDT 

1 

1 

8 

14 

MENDOCINO 

— 

— 

10 

11 

SONOMA 

1 

3 

— 

1 

5 

TOTAL 

2 

4 

20 

33 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ 

— 

1 

-- 

2 

TOTAL 

-~ 

1 

— 

2 

NORTH  INTERIOR: 

LASSEN 

— 

— 

2 

3 

MODOC 

— 



__ 

1 

1 

SHASTA 



1 

4 

6 

SISKIYOU 

— 

-- 

— 

5 

5 

TRINITY 

-- 

— 

— 

3 

3 

TOTAL 

— 

1 

2 

15 

18 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

3 

— 

— 

2 

5 

EL  DORADO 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

GLENN 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

NEVADA 

1 

— 

3 

— 

4 

PLACER 

— 

— 

-- 

2 

2 

PLUMAS 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4 

SIERRA 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

TEHAMA 





1 

2 

3 

YUBA 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

5 

— 

7 

12 

24 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

AMADOR 



— 

-- 

2 

2 

FRESNO 

-. 

.- 

1 

1 

2 

KERN 

•  - 

— 

— 

1 

1 

MADERA 

— 

1 

— 

1 

TULARE 

-- 

— 

.- 

2 

2 

TUOLUMNE 

-- 

— 

1 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

~ 

-- 

3 

9 

12 

SOUTHERN 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

ALL  AREAS 

7 

6 

20 

56 

89 

1/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C"  =  40,000-79,999;   8  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Sawmills,  California 


Table  11 — Installed  8-hour  capacity  of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  county,  and 
mi  11 -size  class,  California,  1985 


MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 

ALL 

AND  COUNTY 

CLASSES 

0 

C 

B 

A 

THOUSAND 

BOARD  FEET, 

LUMBER  TALLY 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL   NORTE 

— 

— 

200 

260 

460 

HUMBOLDT 

10 

60 

370 

1,892 

2,332 

MENDOCINO 

— 

— 

116 

1,944 

2,060 

SONOMA 

15 

155 

~ 

186 

356 

TOTAL 

25 

215 

686 

4,282 

5,208 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ 

— 

50 

90 

-- 

140 

TOTAL 

~ 

50 

90 

— 

140 

NORTH   INTERIOR: 

LASSEN 

~ 

-. 

115 

375 

490 

MODOC 

„ 

_- 

_- 

125 

125 

SHASTA 

-_ 

60 

110 

805 

975 

SISKIYOU 

-- 

-- 

-- 

825 

825 

TRINITY 

— 

-- 

-- 

555 

555 

TOTAL 

— 

60 

225 

2,685 

2,970 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

33 

.- 

.- 

490 

523 

EL   DORADO 

— 

— 

100 

310 

410 

GLENN 

10 

— 

—    - 

— 

10 

NEVADA 

2 

■    — 

305 

— 

307 

PLACER 

— 

— 

— 

285 

285 

PLUMAS 

— 

— 

80 

750 

830 

SIERRA 

— 

— 

-- 

200 

200 

TEHAMA 

— 

— 

115 

560 

675 

YUBA 

-- 

-- 

100 

125 

225 

TOTAL 

45 

— 

700 

2,720 

3,465 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

AKiADOR 

— 

— 

— 

418 

418 

FRESNO 



_- 

110 

250 

360 

KERN 

— 

— 

-- 

120 

120 

MADERA 

— 

— 

100 

-- 

100 

TULARE 



— . 

-- 

350 

350 

TUOLUMNE 

— 

-- 

80 

390 

470 

TOTAL 

~ 

— 

290 

1,528 

1,818 

SOUTHERN 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ALL  AREAS 

70 

325 

1,991 

11,215 

13,601 

1 /CI ass  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
r  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;  A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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SawBllls,  California 


Table  12--Nurnber   of  sawmills  by  resource  area,   selected  equipment,   and 
mill -size   class,   California,   1985 


MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
SELECTED  EQUIPMENT 


ALL 
CLASSES 


NORTH  COAST: 
BARKER 
CHIPPER 
PLANER 
BURNER 
KILN 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
BARKER 
CHIPPER 
PLANER 
BURNER 
KILN 


3 

7 

18 

28 

3 

7 

20 

30 

3 

6 

19 

29 

- 

1 

3 

4 

- 

1 

10 

11 

1 

1 

- 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

-- 

2 

NORTH  INTERIOR: 
BARKER 
CHIPPER 
PLANER 
BURNER 
KILN 

SACRAMENTO: 
BARKER 
CHIPPER 
PLANER 
BURNER 
KILN 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
BARKER 
CHIPPER 
PLANER 
BURNER 
KILN 


2 

14 

17 

2 

14 

17 

2 

14 

16 

.- 

3 

3 

2 

11 

13 

7 

12 

19 

6 

12 

20 

6 

12 

21 

.- 

2 

2 

5 

11 

16 

3 

9 

12 

3 

8 

11 

3 

7 

10 

10 


SOUTHERN 


ALL  AREAS: 
BARKER 
CHIPPER 
PLANER 
BURNER 
KILN 


_ 

5 

19 

53 

77 

2 

4 

19 

54 

79 

4 

4 

18 

52 

78 

- 

_- 

1 

8 

9 

_" 



10 

40 

50 

1/Class  D  mills  =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift; 
r  =  40,000-79,999;    B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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SauBllls,  California 


Table  13--Number   of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  selected  equipment, 
California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 

AND  COUNTY 

BARKER 

CHIPPER 

PLANER 

BURNER 

KILN 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL  NORTE 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

HUMBOLDT 

n 

12 

12 

— 

5 

MENDOCINO 

11 

11 

11 

3 

4 

SONOMA 

4 

4 

4 

— 

1 

TOTAL 

28 

30 

29 

4 

11 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

2 

— 

~ 

NORTH  INTERIOR: 

LASSEN 

3 

3 

3 

-- 

3 

MODOC 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

SHASTA 

6 

6 

5 

-- 

5 

SISKIYOU 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

TRINITY 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

17 

17 

16 

3 

13 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

EL  DORADO 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

GLENN 

— 

1 

^- 

— 

— 

NEVADA 

3 

3 

2 

— 

2 

PLACER 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

PLUMAS 

4 

4 

4 

-- 

3 

SIERRA 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

TEHAMA 

3 

3 

3 

— 

3 

YUBA 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

TOTAL 

19 

20 

21 

2 

16 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

AMADOR 

2 

2 

1 

— 

1 

FRESNO 

2 

2 

1 

— 

2 

KERN 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

MADERA 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

TULARE 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

TUOLUMNE 

4 

3 

4 

— 

3 

TOTAL 

12 

11 

10 

— 

10 

SOUTHERN 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

~ 

ALL  AREAS 

77 

79 

78 

9 

50 
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Table  14--Nuiiiber  of  sawmills  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  type  and  size  of  headrig,   1/  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
HILL-SIZE  CLASS  2/ 


CIRCULAR   SAW 


CHIPPING   SAW 


SCRAGG 
DOUBLE-CUT   SAW 


2  ft       4   ft       6   ft       8   ft       10+   ft       2   ft       4   ft       6   ft       8   ft       10+   ft       2   ft       3   ft       4   ft       2   ft       3   ft       4   ft       2   ft       3   ft       4   ft 


NORTH  COAST: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

NORTH   INTERIOR: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 

C 


TOTAL 


1 


1  1 


1  1 


1  2 


1  2 


2  3 


2  4 


1  3 

1  6 

3  11 


1  1 


2 

11 


1  13 

1 
6 


15 


1 
1  4 

1  17 

4  35 


2 

13 


1 


57  15 


1  1 


1_/Headrig  sizes  are  upper  limits;    for  example,   the  6-foot  size-class   includes  49  through  72   inches. 

2/C1ass  D  mills  =  less    than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  C   =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Table  1 5--Number  of  sawmills  by  mill-size  class,  years  at  present  site,  and  tenure 
of  present  owner,   California,  1985 


TENURE  OF  PRESENT  OWNER   (YEARS) 

MILL- SIZE  CLASS  ]_/  AND  ALL 

YEARS  AT  PRESENT  SITE  MILLS 

0-2  3-5  6-10         n-20  21    PLUS 


D: 

6-10  —  —  1  —  „  1 

11-20  -  —  .-  3  1  4 

21    PLUS  1  —  „  —  1  2 


ALL  CLASSES: 
3-5 
6-10 
11-20 
21    PLUS 


TOTAL  1  —  13  2  7 

C: 

3-5  -  1  —                -  —  1 

6-10  -  —  2                —  --  2 

11-20  -  -  1                —  —  1 

21    PLUS  —  --  --                —  2  2 


TOTAL  .-13—  2  6 

B: 

11-20  —                  1                  1                  2  --  4 

21    PLUS  —                  1                  5                  3  7  16 


TOTAL  —  2  6  5  7  20 

A: 

6-10  -  1  2  1  —  4 

11-20  -  —  1  7  —  8 

21    PLUS  2  8  7  14  13  44 


TOTAL  2  9  10  22  13  56 


— 

1 

-_ 

— 

_- 

1 

-- 

1 

5 

1 

_- 

7 

-- 

1 

3 

12 

1 

17 

3 

9 

12 

17 

23 

64 

TOTAL  3  12  20  30  24  89 


1_/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;  A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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SawBills,  CallTomla 


Table  16--Average  number  of  operating  days   per  year  and  average  number  of 
shifts   per  day  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area  and  mill -size  class, 
California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


MILL-SIZE   CLASS  1/ 


ALL 
CLASSES 


NORTH  COAST 
CENTRAL  COAST 
NORTH  INTERIOR 
SACRAMENTO 
SAN  JOAQUIN 
SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


250 


177 


DAYS  PER 

YEAR 

225 

215 

230 

228 

238 

180 

-- 

209 

255 

228 

241 

241 

— 

229 

219 

213 

__ 

194 

207 

204 

232 


216 


227 


223 


SHIFTS  PER  DAY 


NORTH  COAST 

1.00 

1.25 

1.57 

1.75 

1.61 

CENTRAL  COAST 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

-- 

1.00 

NORTH  INTERIOR 

— 

1.00 

2.00 

1.53 

1.56 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

~ 

~ 

1.00 

1.56 

1.42 

SOUTHERN 



__ 

_- 

-_ 

-- 

ALL  AREAS 

1.00 

1.17 

1.50 

1.66 

1.54 

VClass  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift; 
C   =  40,000-79,999;    B   =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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SawBllls,  California 


Table  17— Wood  consumption  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  mill-.size  class,  and  type  of  material, 
California,  1985 


AND 
5S  ]_/ 

ROUNDUOOD 

OTHER  WOOD 

ALL 

RESOURCE  AREA 
HILL-SIZE  CLA. 

SOUND  LOGS 

UTILITY 
LOGS 

ALL 
ROUNDWOOD 

PEELER 

CORES                CANTS 

WOOD 

THOUSANC 

BOARD  FEET, 

SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 

NORTH   COAST:    2 
C  AND  D  3/  ■ 
B 
A 

V 

36,967 
158,672 
966,615 

600 

8,152 

23,975 

37,567 
166,824 

990,590 

— 

37,567 
166,824 
990,590 

TOTAL 

1,162,254 

32,727 

1,194,981 

-- 

1,194,981 

CENTRAL  COAST 

2/ 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

NORTH    INTERIOF 
B,   C,   AND  D 
A 

I: 

70,167 
524,773 

270 
77,196 

70,437 
601,969 

~ 

70,437 
601,969 

TOTAL 

594,940 

77,466 

672,406 

— 

672,406 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

4,465 
200,065 
515,699 

768 
10,882 
62,192 

5,233 
210,947 
577,891 

J 

5,233 
210,947 
577,891 

TOTAL 

720,229 

73,842 

794,071 

— 

794,071 

SAN   JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND   D 
A 

y 

41,409 
272,669 

1,175 
35,442 

42,584 
308,111 

__ 

42,584 
308,111 

TOTAL 

314,078 

36,617 

350,695 

— 

350,695 

SOUTHERN 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

4,465 

36,967 

470,313 

2,279,756 

768 

600 

20,479 

198,805 

5,233 

37,567 

490,792 

2,478,561 

__ 

5,233 

'       37,567 

490,792 

2,478,561 

TOTAL 

2,791,501 

220.652 

3,012,153 

-- 

3,012,153 

VClass   D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C   =  40,000-79,999;   B   =  80,000-119,999;    A  =  120,000  or   more. 

2/2  mills  from  Central    Coast  combined  with  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Table  18— Log  consumption  by  sawrnills,   by  resource  area,  mill -size  class,  and  age 
group  of  timber,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE   AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE   CLASS  1/ 


OLD  GROWTH  YOUNG  GROWTH  ALL  AGE 

;iOO   YEARS  AND   OLDER)      (LESS  THAN  100   YEARS)  GROUPS 


NORTH  COAST:    2/ 
C  AND  D  3/ 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST:  2/ 

NORTH  INTERIOR: 
B,  C,  AND  D  3/ 
A 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
0 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND   D  3/ 
A 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


THOUSAND   BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER   LOG   RULE 


3,650 

65,119 

394,209 


462,978 


41,406 
373,117 


414,523 


2,904 
133,454 
291,552 


427,910 


19,218 
160,890 


180,108 


2,904 

3,650 

259,197 

1  ,219,768 


33,917 
101,705 
596,381 


732,003 


29,031 
228,852 


257,883 


366,161 


23,366 
147,221 


170,587 


2,329 

33,917 

231 ,595 

1  ,258,793 


37,567 
166,824 
990,590 


1,194,981 


70.437 
601  ,969 


672,406 


2,329 

5,233 

77,493 

210,947 

286,339 

577,891 

794,071 


42,584 
308,111 


350,695 


5,233 

37,567 

490,792 

2,478,561 


1,485,519 


1,526,634 


3,012,153 


1_/Class  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board- foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
C   =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 

2/2  mills  from  Central    Coast  combined  v/ith  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Samills,  California 


Table  19~Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  cirea,  county  of  use,   and  age  group 
of  timber,   California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF   USE 


OLD  GROWTH 
(100   YEARS  AND   OLDER! 


YOUNG  GROWTH 
'LESS  THAN  100   YEARS] 


ALL   AGE 
GROUPS 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL   NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND   SANTA  CRUZ  !_/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  ]_/ 

TOTAL 

NORTH   INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC   2/ 

SHASTA 

SISKIYOU 

TRINITY 

TOTAL 

SACI^MENTO: 
BUTTE 

EL   DORADO  AND     PLACER   2/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  1] 
TEHAMA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  2/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO   AND  I^DERA  2/ 
KERN  AND  TULARE  2/ 
TUOLUMNE  AND  AMAUOR  2/ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 


98,060 

231,970 

127,156 

5,792 


462,978 


106,276 

141,038 

79,483 

87,726 


414,523 


14,626 
72,327 
79,271 
142,052 
59,496 
60,138 


427,910 


50,668 
72,750 
56,690 


180,108 


1,485,519 


2,169 

332,526 

335,365 

61,943 


732,003 


257,803 


366,161 


170,587 


1,526,634 


100,229 

564,496 

462,521 

67,735 


1  ,194,981 


48,184 

154,450 

165,281 

306,319 

22,947 

102,430 

21,471 

109,197 

672,406 


57,018 

71  ,644 

91,413 

163,740 

31,185 

110,456 

81,919 

223,971 

93,575 

153,071 

11,051 

71,189 

794,071 


53,416 

104,084 

35,296 

108,046 

81,875 

138,565 

350,695 


3,012,153 


VSanta  Cruz  County  combined  with   Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure, 
2/Cornbined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Samills,  California 


Table  20--Log  inventory,  log  consumption,  and  estimated  log  receipts  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area, 
California,  1985 


LOG   INVENTORY 

- 

LOG 
CONSUMPTION 

ESTIMiATED 

LOG 
RECEIPTS 

RESOURCE  AREA 

JANUARY  1 ,   1  985 

DECEMBER  31  ,   1985 

NET  CHANGE 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET 

SCRIBNER 

LOG 

RULE 

NORTH  COAST  \J 

305,862 

315,666 

+9,804 

1,194,981 

1  ,204,785 

CENTRAL  COAST  V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTH   INTERIOR 

179,808 

201 ,402 

+21,594 

672,406 

694,000 

SACRAMENTO 

217,716 

253,076 

+35,360 

794,071 

829,431 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

97,692 

121,076 

+23,384 

350,695 

374,079 

SOUTHERN 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

ALL  AREAS 

801,078 

891  ,220 

+90,142 

3,012,153 

3,102,295 

1/Central  Coast  combined  with  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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SavBllls,  California 


Table  21 --Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,  and  owner,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


FOREST    INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 

BUREAU  OF 

LAND                    OTHER 
MANAGEMENT              PUBLIC 

OTHER 
PRIVATE 

STATE 

OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

ALL 
OWNERS 

6,457 
12,416 

2,529 
131  ,795 

THOUSAND  BOARD 
578 

FEET,    SCRIBNER 

250 

94,045 

695,195 

LOG  RULE 

11,000 
28,640 
94,469 

25,739 

35,153 
56,715 

37,567 
166,824 
990,590 

18,873 

134,324 

578 

789,490 

134,109 

117,607 

1,194,981 

NORTH  COAST:    Zj 
C   AND  D  3/ 


TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST:    2/ 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 
B,  C,   AND  D  3/ 
A 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B ,   C ,   AND  D  y 
A 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 


1,200 


1.200 


1,950 


1,950 


4,950 


4,950 


7,657 
19,316 


49,777 
357,474 


407,251 


708 

114,784 
275,316 


390,808 


37,534 
199,620 


237,154 


708 

204,624 
964,205 


5,590 


2,312 


40,246 


11  ,466 
148,766 


5,590 


3,000 


2,312 


40,246 


2,318 

79,686 
214,996 


160,232 


1  ,021 

10,279 
37,064 


3,000 


297,500 


5,050 
55,801 


48,364 


17,220 


8,590 


578 
2,312 


60,851 


2,818 

250 

178,781 

1  ,006,238 


17,220 


1  ,021 

11  ,000 

50,385 

297,519 


5,682 
49,893 


55,575 


686 

6,198 
45,565 


52,449 


30,520 


30,520 


686 

25,739 

47,033 

182,693 


70,437 
601 ,969 


672,406 


5,233 

210,947 
577,891 


794,071 


42,584 
308,111 


350,695 


5,233 

37,567 

490,792 

2,478,561 


26,973       1,169,537 


8,590 


2,890 


1  ,188,087 


359,925 


256,151 


3,012,153 


1_/Class   D  mills  =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity    per  8-hour   shift;   C  -  40,000-79,999;    B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
ZIZ  mills   from  Central    Coast  combined  with  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Table  22--Log  consuraption  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  owner,  California,  1985 


FOREST 

INDUSTRY 

STATE 

NATIONAL 

BUREAU  OF 
LAND 

OTHER 

OTHER 

RESOURCE  AREA  AND 

ALL 

COUNTY  OF  USE 

FOREST 

MANAGENEMT 

PUBLIC 

OWN  WOOD 

OTHER  WOOD 

PRIVATE 

OWNERS 

SUPPLY 

SUPPLY 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET.   SCRIBNER 

LOG  RULE 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL  NORTE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93,000 

5,783 

1  .446 

100,229 

HUMBOLDT 



89,167 



578 

350,274 

67,860 

56.617 

564.496 

HENDOCINO 

18,557 

45,157 



-- 

317,810 

46,303 

34.694 

462.521 

SONOIW  AND 

SANTA  CRUZ  !_/ 

316 

-- 

-- 

— 

28,406 

14,163 

24,850 

67.735 

TOTAL 

18,873 

134,324 

— 

578 

789,490 

134,109 

117,607 

1,194.981 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ  ]_/ 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC   2/ 

-- 

131,564 

-- 

540 

7,810 

1  ,350 

13,196 

154,460 

SHASTA 

1,200 

117,441 

1 

,300 

1,772 

17,436 

129,442 

37,728 

306,319 

SISKIYOU 

— 

74,072 

2 

,672 

— 

15,000 

9,058 

1,628 

102,430 

TRINITY 

— 

84,174 

1 

.618 

-- 

-- 

20,382 

3,023 

109,197 

TOTAL 

1,200 

407,251 

5 

,590 

2,312 

40,246 

160,232 

55,575 

672,406 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

-- 

36,952 

3 

,000 



20,818 

1  ,508 

9,366 

71 ,644 

EL  DORADO  AND  PLACER  2/ 

— 

76,351 





57,881 

15,864 

13,644 

163,740 

NEVADA 

-- 

30,917 

-- 



68,940 

10,279 

320 

110,456 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  2/ 

1,950 

153,542 

-- 

— 

34,710 

5,950 

27,819 

223,971 

TEHAMA 

— 

41,470 

— 

-_ 

106,351 

5,250 

— 

153,071 

YUBA  AND  GLENN  2/ 

-- 

51,576 

-- 

-- 

8.800 

9,513 

1,300 

71.189 

TOTAL 

1,950 

390,808 

3 

,000 

-- 

297.500 

48,364 

52,449 

794,071 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  2/ 

-- 

93 , 584 

_- 



4,000 

-- 

6,500 

104,084 

KERN  AND  TULARE  2/ 

4,950 

98,146 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

4,950 

108,046 

TUOLUMNE  AND  AI'IADOR  2/ 

-- 

45,424 

-- 

— 

56.851 

17,220 

19,070 

138,565 

TOTAL 

4,950 

237,154 

— 

— 

60,851 

17.220 

30,520 

350,695 

SOUTHERN 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

— 

-- 

-- 

- 

ALL  AREAS 

26,973 

1,169,537 

8 

590 

2,890 

1,188,087 

359.925 

256,151 

3,012,153 

lySanta  Cruz  County  cocibined  with  Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Saimllls,  California 


Table  23--0ependency   (%)  of  sawmUls  on  timber  by  resource  area,  olll-size  jlass,  and  owner,   California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


NATIONAL   FOREST 


Oi      1-32%       33-66%       67-1004 


m       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 


0%       1-32%       33-66%      67-100% 


NORTH  COAST: 
D 
C 


NUMBER   OF  MILLS 


CENTRAL   COAST: 
C 


NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 
C 


TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 


2 

2 

1 

.. 

5 

2 

__ 

1 

4 

7 

- 

3 

3 

6 

n 

4 

5 

5 

10 

23 

3 

3 

- 

2 

2 

5 

8 

4 

2 

1 

-- 

7 

— 

5 

1 

_- 



5 

1 

8 

2 

1 

9 

19 

1 

10 

16 

10 

20 

49 

7 

27 

21 

12 

29 

80 

9 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  23--Dependency  (%)  of  sawraills  on  timber  by  resource  area,  miU-sIze  class,  and  owner,  California,  1985  (continued) 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


OTHER  PUBLIC 


FOREST  INDUSTRY 


OWN  WOOD  SUPPLY 


OTHER  WOOD  SUPPLY 


Oi       1-32%       33-66S       67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100%  0%       1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


OTHER  PRIVATE 


1-32%       33-66%       67-100% 


NORTH  COAST: 
D 
C 


2 
3 

7 
20 


NUMBER  OF  MILLS 

1 

3 

3                     4 

11                    11 

6 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

11 

1 
8 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
C 
6 


NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 
C 


SACRAMENTO: 
0 


TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
0 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


7 

5  1 

18  2 

56 


1  1 

4  3 

6  6 


6 

-- 

— 

1 

4 

— 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

-- 

— 

4 



1 

1 

1 

1 



4 

11 

3 

1 

5 

14 

3 

2 

1 

10 

6 

2 

2 

23 

12 

6 

15 

29 

19 

4 

4 

25 

29 

2 

-- 

86 


3 


1/Class  D  mills   =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour   shift;   C   =  40,000-79,999;   B 


,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
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Saunills,  California 


Table  24--Log  consumption  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  nill-sizc  class,  and  species,  California.   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
HILL-SIZE   CLASS  V 

DOUGLAS-FIR 

REDWOOD 

TRUE   FIRS 

SUGAR 
PINE 

PONDEROSA 
PINE 

LODGEPOLE 
PINE 

INCENSE- 
CEDAR 

OTHER 
SOFTWOODS 

HARDWOODS 

ALL 
SPECIES 

THOUSAND 

BOARD  FEET 

SCRIBNER 

LOG  RULE 

NORTH  COAST:   < 
C   AND  D  3/  ■ 
B 
A 

y 

8.275 

25,581 

329.058 

27 
130 
583 

785 
,218 
197 

350 

9.654 

33,087 

16.965 

24.440 

-- 

1.157 
810 

1,371 
3,033 

- 

37.567 
166,824 
990,590 

TOTAL 

362.914 

741 

.200 

43,091 

16,965 

24.440 

- 

1.967 

4,404 

- 

1,194,981 

CENTRAL  COAST 

y 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

-- 

- 

~ 

NORTHERN   INTE 
B.    C,   AND  D 
A 

RIOR: 
3/ 

3.017 
209.715 

-- 

11.457 
85,593 

2,104 
39,707 

51,755 
197,469 

80 
1,950 

2.024 
34,100 

33,276 

159 

70,437 
601,969 

TOTAL 

212.732 

— 

97,050 

41,811 

249,224 

2.030 

36.124 

33.276 

159 

672.406 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

308 
22.169 

100.785 

- 

912 

86,123 

206,585 

20 
25,126 
90,471 

348 

59,964 

165,747 

-- 

554 
17,565 
14,303 

60 

3,031 

5.233 
210.947 
577.891 

TOTAL 

123,262 

- 

293,620 

115,617 

226,059 

~ 

32.422 

60 

3.031 

794.071 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND   D 
A 

3/ 

4.095 

-- 

15,306 
139,471 

9,739 
52.260 

14.028 
82.135 

2.000 
2.475 

1,511 
27,675 

-- 

-- 

42.584 
308,111 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 


TOTAL 


4,095 


154,777 


61  ,999 


96,163 


4,475 


29, U 


308 

.. 

912 

20 

348 



554 

,    60 

8.275 

27,785 

350 

-- 

-- 



1,157 

-- 

50.767 

130.218 

122,540 

36,969 

125,747 

2,080 

21,100 

1,371 

643,653 

583.197 

464,736 

199.403 

469,791 

4,425 

76,888 

36.309 

703,003 


741,200 


588,538 


236,392 


595,886 


6.505 


99.699 


37,740 


3.031 
159 


3.190 


350,695 


5.233 

37,567 

490.792 

2.478.561 


3,012,153 


VClass  D  mills  =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999;   B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
yZ  mills   from  Central    Coast  combined  with  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


SawBllls,  California 


Table  25--Log  consumption  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  county  of  use,  and  species,  California,  1935 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
COUNTY  OF   USE 


DOUGLAS-FIR       REDWOOD         TRUE  FIRS 


SUGAR         PONDEROSA       LODGEPOLE  INCENSE-  OTHER 

PINE  PINE  PINE  CEDAR  SOFTWOODS         HARDWOODS 


ALL 
SPECIES 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND   SANTA  CRUZ  ]_/_ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  1/ 


2,113 

202,818 

1 41  ,  394 

16.S89 


98,116 
324,100 
268,821 

50,163 


362,914  741,200 


19,059 

23,049 

983 


5,170 
11  ,795 


10,821 
13.619 


1,157  1,371 

810  3,033 


43,091 


16,965 


24,440 


1  ,967 


4,404 


100,229 

564,496 

462,521 

67,735 


1,194,981 


TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC   2/  7,156 

SHASTA  83,156 

SISKIYOU  35,935 

Ti^INITY  86,485 


TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 

EL  DORADO  AND  PLACER  2/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  2/ 
TEHAMA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  2/ 


212,732 


16,210 
22,417 
7,857 
29,840 
26,120 
20,818 


TOTAL  123,262 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  2/ 

KERN  AND   TUURE  2/ 

TUOLUMNE  ANC  AMAUOR  2/     4,095 


TOTAL  4,095 

SOUTHERN 
ALL  AREAS  703,003 


38,897 

9,107 

97,950 

48,195 

15,232 

126,204 

4,205 

11,251 

18,080 

5,753 

6,221 

6,990 

2,030 


1,350 

1,974 

32,000 


29,528 


3,748 


97,050 


41  ,811 


249,224 


2,030 


36,124 


22,718 

7,200 

21,610 

.. 

875 

52,224 

21,876 

51  ,638 

— 

15,585 

74,494 

9,066 

18,408 

-- 

571 

97,462 

30,557 

51,720 

-- 

14,392 

24,208 

36,878 

65,865 



-- 

22,514 

10,040 

16,818 

-- 

999 

93,620 

115,617 

226,059 

- 

32,422 

52,206 

25,539 

19,653 

2,000 

4,586 

65,018 

10,800 

25,328 

2,475 

4,425 

37,553 

25,560 

51,182 

— 

20,175 

33,276 


60 


741  ,200 


154,777 


588,538 


61 ,999 


96,163 


236,392         595,886 


4,475 


6,505 


29,186 


99,699 


60 


_- 

154,460 

-- 

306,319 

159 

102,430 

— 

109,197 

159 

672,406 

3,031 

71,644 

— 

163,740 

— 

110,456 



223,971 

— 

153,071 

-- 

71,189 

3,031 


794,071 


104,084 
108,046 
138,565 


37,740 


3,190 


350,695 


3,012,153 


1_/Santa  Cruz  County  combined  wHh  Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Cont>ined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Samllls,  California 


Table  26--Production  and  disposition  of  v/ood  and  bark  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area  and  mill-size  class,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1/ 


WOOD  RESIDUE 


USED  2/    UNUSED     TOTAL 


BARK  RESIDUE 


USED  2/ 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


USED  2/ 


ALL  RESIDUE 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


NORTH  COAST:  3/ 
C  AND  D  4/ 


TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST:   3/ 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
B.  C,  AND  D  4/ 
A 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,  C,  AND  D  4/ 
A 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


54,568 

233,100 

1.433,376 


1,721,044 


76,818 
775,241 


852,059 


4,281 
227,317 
725,058 


956,656 


54,899 
385,032 


3,969,690 


54,568 

5,539  238,739 

15,741        1,449,117 


TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 


16,515  —  16.515 

61,342  11,488  72,830 

414,170 6,710 420.880 


71  .083 

294.442 

1 ,847,546 


17,127 
22,451 


21.380       1.742,424 


30.294 


76,818 
805,535 


492.027 


22,352 
213,217 


18,198 


17,912 


510,225         2,213,071 


22,352 
231,129 


99,170 
988,458 


39,578 


48,206 


30,294 


882,353 


235,569 


181  4,462 

3,332  230,649 

725,058 


17.912 


514 


253.481  1.087.628 


48.206 


1.109 
68.622 
202,602 3.992 


1.623 

68,622 

206,594 


5,390 
295,939 
927,660 


3.513 


960,169 


54,899 
385,032 


272,333 


17,080 
109,813 


4,506 


565 


276,839         1,228,989 


17,080 
110,378 


71  ,979 
494,845 


8,019 


565 


55,187       4,024,877 


1,126,822 


41,181 


1,168,003         5,096,512 


96,368 


71,083 

311,569 

1,869,997 


2,252,649 


99,170 
1,036,664 


1,135,834 


695  6,085 

3,332  299,271 

3,992 931  ,652 


1  ,237,008 


71  ,979 
495,410 


439,931  --  439,931  126,893  565  127,458  566,824  565  567.389 


4,281  181  4,462                   1,109                   514                   1,623  5,390  695  6,085 

54,568  —  54,568                 16,515                     —                 16,515  71,083  —  71,083 

592,134  8,971  601,105               169,396  11,488               180,884  761,530  20,459  781,989 

3,318,707  46,035       3.364.742 939,802  29.179 968.981  4.258.509  75,214  4,333,723 


5,192,£ 


VClass  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  C  =  40,000-79.999;   B  =  80.000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 
2/Residues  ire  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  produced. 
3/2  mills  from  Central    Coast  contiined  with  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 
4/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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saimiJ.xs,  i;axiror&ia 


Table  27~Procluction  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill -size  class,   type  of 
residue,  and  use,  California,  1985 


AND 
SS  1/ 

COARSE 

3/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 
MILL-SIZE  CLA 

USED 

2/ 

UNUSED 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TONS,    DRY 

WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST:   ' 
C  AND  D  5  /■ 
B 

A 

y 

3,908 
135,587 
433,293 

6,285 
173,588 

16,372 
275,165 

11,272 
25,863 
21,817 

37,837 
161,450 
903,863 

3,830 
13,393 

37,837 
165,280 
917,256 

TOTAL 

572.788 

179,873 

291,537 

58,952 

1,103,150 

17,223 

1,120,373 

CENTRAL  COAST 

i/ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

NORTHERN   INTEI 
B,    C,    AND  D 
A 

UOR: 

i/ 

25,954 
234,858 

— 

17,182 
215,027 

— 

43,136 
449,885 

— 

43,136 
449,885 

TOTAL 

260,812 

— 

232,209 

— 

493,021 

~ 

493,021 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

454 

84,970 

1  71 ,  320 

5,745 
6,908 

2,264 

40,648 

217,931 

122 
2,033 

2,840 
131,363 
398,192 

181 
3,201 

3,021 
134,564 
398,192 

TOTAL 

256,744 

12,653 

260,843 

2,155 

532,395 

3,382 

535,777 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C.  AND   D 
A 

5/ 

14,396 
149,670 

18,564 
15,650 

50,700 

— 

32,960 
216,020 

— 

32,960 
216,020 

TOTAL 

164,066 

34,214 

50,700 

— 

248,980 

— 

248,980 

SOUTHERN 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

454 

3,908 

260,907 

989,141 

6,285 

24,309 

196,146 

2,264 

16,372 

57,830 

758,823 

122 
11  ,272 
25,863 
23,850 

2,840 

37,837 

368,909 

1,967,960 

181 

7,031 
13,393 

3,021 

37,837 

375,940 

1,981,353 

TOTAL 

1,254,410 

226,740 

835,289 

-S. 

61,107 

2,377,546 

20,605 

2,398,151 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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SawBllLs,  California 


Table  27 — Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,   type  of 
residue,  and  use,  California,  1985   (continued) 


AND 
5S  1/ 

SHAVINGS 

RESOURCE  AREA 
MILL-SIZE  CLA. 

USED  TJ 

UNUSED 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST:   ^ 
C  AhJD  D  5/  ' 
B 
A 

[/ 

176 

11,169 
79,893 

17 
2,213 

63,101 

3,670 

1,173 

32,596 

3,687 

14,555 

175,766 

591 

3,687 

15,146 

175,766 

TOTAL 

176 

91,062 

65,331 

37,439 

194,008 

591 

194,599 

CENTRAL  COAST 

i/ 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

NORTHERN    INTEi 
B,   C,    AND   D 
A 

<IOR: 
5/ 

22,032 

6,983 
35,215 

4,974 
62,964 

— 

11 ,957 
120,211 

12,759 

11,957 
132,970 

TOTAL 

22,032 

42,198 

67,938 

— 

132,168 

12,759 

144,927 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

6,252 
1,001 

7,660 
45,331 

191 
12,173 
70,801 

8 

4,385 
8,700 

199 

30,471 

125,833 

— 

199 

30,471 

125,833 

TOTAL 

7.253 

52,991 

83,165 

13.094 

156,503 

— 

156,503 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND  D 
A 

5/ 

7,689 

1,726 
21,345 

3,692 

3,612 
30,530 

5,338 
63,256 

~ 

5,338 
63,256 

TOTAL 

7,689 

23,071 

3,692 

34,142 

68,594 

— 

68,594 

SOUTHERN 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

6,252 
30,898 

27,538 
181,784 

191 

17 

19,360 

200,558 

8 

3,670 

9,171 

71,826 

199 

3,687 

62,321 

485,066 

591 
12,759 

199 

3,687 

62,912 

497,825 

TOTAL 

37,150 

209,322 

220.126 

84,675 

551,273 

13,350 

564,623 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  27  — Production   and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,   type  of 
residue,  and  use,  California,  1985   (continued) 


AND 
SS  V 

SAUDUST 

RESOURCE  AREA 
MILL-SIZE  CLA 

USED 

2/ 

UNUSED 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TONS 

,    DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST:   ' 
C  AND  D  5/  " 
B 
A 

y 

12,939 

1,260 

6.153 

115,947 

5,194 

36,642 

185,397 

6,590 
14,300 
39,464 

13,044 

57,095 

353,747 

1  ,218 
2,348 

13,044 

58,313 

356,095 

TOTAL 

12,939 

123,360 

227,233 

60,354 

423,886 

3,566 

427,452 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

■   1/ 

~ 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

NORTHERN    INTEI 
B,   C,   AND   D 

A 

^lOR: 

i/ 

— 

6,965 

21,725 
198,180 

— 

21,725 
205,145 

17,535 

21,725 
222,680 

TOTAL 

~ 

6,965 

219,905 

— 

226,870 

17.535 

244,405 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

1,763 

9,989 

5,827 

838 

47,608 

180,781 

404 

7,886 

12,662 

1,242 

65,483 

201,033 

131 

1,242 

65,614 

201 ,033 

TOTAL 

1,763 

15,816 

229,227 

20,952 

267,758 

131 

267,889 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,    C.   A(JD  D 
A 

5/ 

11,770 

13,909 

10,760 
60,197 

5,841 
19,880 

16,601 
105,756 

— 

16,601 
105.756 

TOTAL 
SOUTHERN 


11,770 


13.909 


70.957 


25.721 


122,357 


122,357 


All  AREAS: 
D 
C 


26,472 


1  ,260 

16,142 

142,648 


838 

5,194 

116,735 

624,555 


404 

6,590 

28,027 

72,006 


1,242 

13,044 
160,904 
865,681 


1  ,349 
19,883 


1  ,242 

13,044 

162,253 

885,564 


TOTAL 


26,472 


160,050 


747,322 


107,027 


1.040,871 


21,232 


1,062,103 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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SawBllls,  California 


Table  27--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,  t2y  resource  area,  mill-size  class,   type  of 
residue,   and  use,   California,   1985   (continued) 


AND 
5S  y 

ALL   TYPES   OF   WOOD   RESIDUE 

RESOURCE  AREA 
MILL-SIZE  CLA 

USED  2/ 

UNUSED 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST:   ^ 
C   AND   D  5/  " 
B 
A 

\J 

3,908 
135,587 
446,408 

7,545 

17,322 

369,428 

21,583 

38,855 

523,663 

21,532 
41,336 
93,877 

54,568 

233,100 

1,433,376 

5,639 
15,741 

54,568 

238,739 

1  ,449,117 

TOTAL 

585,903 

394,295 

584,101 

156,745 

1,721,044 

21 ,380 

1,742.424 

CENTRAL  COAST 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

NORTHERN   INTE 
B,   C,  AND  D 

A 

UOR: 
5/ 

25,954 
256,890 

6,983 
42,180 

43,881 
476,171 

— 

76,818 
775,241 

30,294 

76,818 
805,535 

TOTAL 

282,844 

49,163 

520,052 

-- 

852,059 

30,294 

882,353 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

454 

91,222 

174,084 

23,394 
58,066 

3,293 

100,429 
469,513 

534 
12,272 
23,395 

4,281 
227.317 
725,058 

181 
3,332 

4,462 
230,649 
725,058 

TOTAL 

265,760 

81,460 

573,235 

36,201 

956,656 

3,513 

960,169 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,    C,   AND   D 
A 

U 

14,396 
169,129 

20,290 
50,904 

10,760 
114,589 

9,453 
50,410 

54,899 
385,032 

~ 

54.899 
385,032 

TOTAL 

183,525 

71  ,194 

125,349 

59,863 

439,931 

~ 

439,931 

SOUTHERN 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

454 

3.908 

267,159 

1,046,511 

7,545 

67,989 

520,578 

3,293 

21,583 

193,925 

1,583,936 

534 

21,532 

63,061 

167,682 

4,281 

54.568 

592.134 

3,318,707 

181 

8,971 
46,035 

4,462 

54,568 

601  ,105 

3,364,742 

TOTAL 

1,318,032 

596.112 

1,802,737 

252.809 

3,969,690 

55,187 

4,024,877 

yclass  D  mills  =  less   than  40,000  board- foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999; 
B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 

2/Residues   are  not  necessarily  used  in   the   area   in  which   they  are  produced. 

3^/Includes   slabs,   edgings,   trim,   and  spur   ends. 

4/2  mills   from  Central    Coast  combined  with   North   Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Satodlls,  California 


Table  28--Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  mill -size  class, 
and  use,   California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE   CLASS   1/ 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  2/ 


FUEL       MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


ALL 
BARK 


NORTH  COAST:   y 
C   AND   D  4/ 

B  2,073 

A 


TOTAL  2,073 

CENTRAL  COAST:    3/ 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 
B,   C,    AND   D  4/ 

A  -_1. 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A  1,801 

TOTAL  1,801 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND   D  4/ 

A  -j^ 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 

B  2,073 

A  1,801 


8,316 


9,840 

54,780 

383 ,  51  8 


TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 


6,675 

4,489 

22,336 


16,515 

61,342 

414,170 


11  ,488 
6,710 


8,316 


448,138 


22,352 
210,721 


33,500 


2,496 


492,027 


22,352 
213,217 


18,198 


17,912 


233,073 


2,496 


235,569 


17,912 


9,690 


207,820 


29,540 


62,712 


7,390 
80,273 


272,333 


17,080 
109,813 


4,506 


565 


9,690 


9,690 
8,316 


29,540 


550 

9,840 

109,103 

799,078 


87,663 


559 

6,675 

48,530 

130,607 


126,893 


1  ,109 

16,515 

169,396 

939,802 


565 


514 


16,515 

72,830 

420,880 


510,225 


22,352 
231,129 


253,481 


550 

559 

1,109 

514 

1,623 

31,971 

36,651 

68,622 

-- 

68,622 

175,299 

25,502 

202,602 

3,992 

206,594 

276,839 


17,080 
110.378 


127,458 


1,623 

16,515 

11,488  180,884 

29,179  968,981 


TOTAL  3,874 


18,006 


918,571 


186,371 


1  ,126,822 


41,181        1,168,003 


1/Class   D  mills   =  less   than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999; 
F  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 

2/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area   in  which  they  are  produced. 

3/2  mills   from  Central    Coast  combined  with   North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 

4/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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SawBills,  California 


Table  29  —  Production  and  disposition  of  wood  and  bark  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area  and  county,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE   AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


WOOD  RESIDUE 


USED  1/ 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


BARK   RESIDUE 


ALL  RESIDUE 


USED  1/      UNUSED     TOTAL       USED  1/      UNUSED      TOTAL 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND 
SANTA  CRUZ  y 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ   2/ 


110,357 
801,370 
710,233 

99,084 

5,048 

10,462 

5,870 

115,405 
811,832 
716,103 

99,084 

32.219 
224.864 
205,891 

29,053 

4,048 

9,408           2 
4,742           c 

1.721,044 

21.380 

1,742,424 

492,027 

18,198            ! 

36,267  142,576 

234,272  1,026,234 

210,633  916,124 


29,053 


128,137 


510,225         2.213,071 


TOTAL 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC  3/             178.440  --  178.440                51.418 

SHASTA  388,778  --  388.778             110.492 

SISKIYOU  137.778  --  137.778               40,911 

TRINITY  147.063  30.294  177,357 32.748 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 
EL  DORADO  AND 

PLACER  3/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  3/ 
TEHAMA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  3/ 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  3/ 

KERN  AND  TULARE  3/ 

TUOLUMNE  AND  AHACOR  3/ 

TOTAL  439.931  —  439.931  126,893 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS  3,969,690  55,187         4.024,877  1.126.822 


17,912 


51  ,418 

110.492 

40,911 

50,660 


229,858 
499,270 
178,689 
179,811 


852,059 


90.786 

199.128 
116,116 
273,614 
187,136 
89,876 


30,294 
181 

3,332 


882.353 


90.967 

199.128 
116.116 
273,614 
190,468 
89,876 


235,569 


21  ,808 

56,853 
35.295 
79,048 
53,605 
25,724 


17.912 
4,506 


253.481  1,087,628 


26,314 

56,853 
35,295 
79,048 
53,605 
25,724 


112,594 

255,981 
151,411 
352,662 

240,741 
115,600 


956,656 


1 36 , 250 
151,633 
152,048 


3,513 


960,169 


272,333 


136,250 

39,797 

151,633 

42,899 

152,048 

44,197 

4,506 


565 


276,839         1,228,9§9 


39 

797 

176 

047 

42 

899 

194 

532 

44 

762 

196 

245 

565 


127,458 


41,181        1,168.003 


566.824 


5,096,512 


9,096  151,672 

19,870         1,046,104 
10,612  926,736 

128,137 


39,578         2,252,649 


48,206 


,206 


4,687 


3.332 


565 


229.858 
499.270 
178,689 
228,017 


1  ,135,834 


117.281 

255.981 
151.411 
352.662 
244.073 
115,600 


8,019         1,237,008 


176,047 

194,532 

565  196,810 


96, 


567,389 


5,192, 


1_/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in   tlie  area  or  county  in  which  they  are  produced. 
2/Santa  Cruz  County  conibined  with  Sonoma   County  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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SauBills,  California 


Table  30--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  county,   type  of  residue, 
and  use,   California,  1985 


COARSE 

1/ 

RESOURCE  AREA 

USED 

2/ 

■ 

AND  COUNTY 

UNUSED 

TOTAL                              1 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS, 

DRY  WEIGHT 

1 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL   NORTE 

26 

,585 

— 

39 

.816 

15 

,322 

81 

,723 

3 

,830 

85 

.553 

HUMBOLDT 

361 

,683 

— 

139 

,666 

-- 

501 

,349 

7 

,950 

509 

,299 

MENDOCINO 

180 

,612 

139 

.890 

112 

.055 

21 

,817 

454 

,374 

5 

,443 

459 

817 

SONOMA  AND   SANTA 

CRUZ  3/ 

3 

,908 

39 

,983 

-- 

21 

,813 

65 

,704 

-- 

65 

704 

TOTAL 

572 

.788 

179 

,873 

291 

.537 

58 

,952 

1,103 

,150 

17 

.223 

1,120 

373 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ  3/ 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AfJD  HODOC  4/ 

-- 

— 

98 

,718 

— 

98 

,718 

-- 

98 

.718 

SHASTA 

159 

,632 

— 

52 

,431 

— 

212 

,063 

-- 

212 

063 

SISKIYOU 

66 

,864 

— 

18 

,321 

-- 

85 

,185 

-- 

85 

185 

TRINITY 

34 

,316 

— 

62 

,739 

— 

97 

,055 

— 

97 

055 

TOTAL 

260 

,812 

-- 

232 

.209 

— 

493 

,021 

-- 

493 

021 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

38 

,789 

— 

11 

.423 

-- 

50 

,212 

181 

50 

393 

EL   DORADO  AND 

PLACER  4/ 

83 

,033 

6 

508 

19 

,924 

2 

,033 

111 

,498 

-- 

111 

.498 

NEVADA 

41 

,443 

5 

105 

21 

,021 

122 

67 

.691 

-- 

67 

691 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  4/ 

65 

,842 

-- 

88 

196 

— 

154 

038 

-- 

154 

038 

TEHAMA 

11 

803 

1 

,040 

86 

,652 

— 

99 

.495 

3 

.201 

102 

.696 

YUBA   ^ND  GLENN  4/ 

15 

834 

-- 

33 

627 

-- 

49 

461 

-- 

49 

461 

TOTAL 

256 

744 

12 

653 

260 

843 

2 

,155 

532 

395 

3 

,382 

535 

777 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND   MADERA  4/ 

58 

459 

18 

564 

-- 

-- 

77 

023 

-- 

77 

023 

KERN  AND  TULARE  4/ 

52 

561 

— 

30,484 

-- 

83 

045 

-- 

83 

045 

TUOLUMNE  AND  Af-IADOR  4/ 

53 

046 

15 

650 

20 

216 

-- 

88 

912 

-- 

88 

912 

TOTAL 


164,066 


34,214 


50,700 


248,980 


248,980 


SOUTHERN 


ALL  AREAS 


1,254.410         226.740         835.289 


61,107 


2,377,546 


20,605         2,398,151 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Sawnills,  California 


Table  30— Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,   county,   type  of  residue, 
and  use,   California,   1985   (continued) 


SHAVINGS 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  2/ 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
flENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND  SANTA 
CRUZ  3/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  3/ 

TOTAL 


176 


176 


91,062 


TONS,  DRY  WEIGHT 


2,122 

329 

2,451 

51,546 

51 ,546 

_- 

103,092 

32,339 

13,456 

32,493 

78,464 

5,055 

-- 

4,946 

10,001 

65,331 


37,439 


194,008 


591 


591 


2,451 

103,683 

78,464 

10,001 


194,599 


NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC  4/                        —                    —  29,493 

SHASTA  22,032           26,240  20,468 

SISKIYOU  --             9,868  6,118 

TRINITY  6,090  11,859 

TOTAL  22,032  42,198  67,933 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 
EL  DORADO  AND 

PLACER  4/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND   SIERRA  4/ 
TEHAMA 
YUBA  AND   GLENN  4/  

TOTAL  7,253  52,991  83,165 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  4/ 

KERN  AND  TULARE  4_/  7,689 

TOULUMNE  AND  AMADOR  4/ 


-- 

2,835 

10,196 

__ 

24,575 

4,313 

6,252 

7,660 

_- 

1,001 

14,707 

27,796 

-- 

3,214 

32,081 

— 

-- 

8,779 

TOTAL  7,689  23,071 

SOUTHERN 


2,163 
4,386 

6,545 


13,094 


3,692 


34,142 


29,493 
68,740 
15,986 
17,949 


12,759 


132,11 


15,194 

33,274 
13.912 
43,504 
35,295 
15,324 


12,759 


156,503 


9,632 

-- 

11,028 

20,660 

-- 

3,290 

16,046 

27,025 

13,439 

402 

7,068 

20,909 

68,594 


29.493 
68,740 
15,986 
30,708 


144,927 


15,194 

33,274 
13,912 
43,504 
35,295 
15.324 


156,503 


20,660 
27,025 
20,909 


68,594 


ALL  AREAS 


37,150         209,322         220,126 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


84,675 


551  ,273 


13,350 


564,623 
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Saullls,  California 


Table  30--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sav/mills,   by  resource  area,  county,   type  of  residue,  and 
use,   California,   1985   (continued) 


SAWDUST 


RESOURCE  AREA 

AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  2/ 


FUEL   MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


TOTAL 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND  SANTA 
CRUZ  3/ 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
SANTA  CRUZ  3/ 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LASSEN  AND  MOnOC  4/ 
SHASTA 
SISKIYOU 
TRINITY 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 

EL  DORADO  AND  PLACER  4/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AND  SIERRA  4/ 
TEHAMA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  4/ 

TOTAL 


ALL  AREAS 


12,939 


12,939 


1,763 


1,763 


SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  4/ 

KERN  AND  TULARE  4/  11,770 

TUOLUMNE  AND  AMAUOR  4/  -- 


TOTAL  11,770 

SOUTHERN 


26,472 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TONS,    DRY   WEIGHT 


26,183 

26,183 

1  .218 

27,401 

43,395 

140,595 

— 

196,929 

1,921 

198,850 

66,833 

60,455 

50.107 

177,395 

427 

177,822 

13,132 

_- 

10,247 

23,379 

-- 

23,379 

123,360         227,233 


60,354 


423,886 


3,566 


6,965 


50.229 

107,975 

29,642 

32,059 


50.229 

107,975 

36,607 

32,059 


17,535 


6,965         219,905 


226,870         17,535 




25,352 

28 

25.380 

— 

33,808 

20,548 

54,356 

9,989 

24,473 

51 

34,513 



74,309 



76,072 

5,827 

46,519 

— 

52,346 

-- 

24,766 

325 

25,091 

131 


15,816         229,227 


20,952 


267,758 


131 


9,173 

14,380 

15,014 

38,567 

__ 

21 ,946 

7.847 

41,563 

4,736 

34,631 

2,860 

42,227 

13,909 


70,957 


160,050         747,322 


25,721 


107,027 


122,357 


1,040,871 


21  ,232 


427,452 


50,229 

107,975 

36,607 

49,594 


244,405 


25,380 
54,356 
34,513 
76,072 
52,477 
25,091 


267,889 


38,567 
41,563 
42,227 


122.357 


1.062,103 
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Table  30~Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,   county,   type  of  residue, 
and  use,   California,   1985   (continued) 


ALL  TYPES 

OF  WOOD   RESIDUE 

RESOURCE  AREA 

USED 

2/ 

AND  COUNTY 

UNUSED 

TOT/s 

L 

PULP 

BOARD 

FUEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL 

TONS,    DRY   WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL   NORTE 

26 

585 

2 

122 

66 

328 

15 

322 

110, 

357 

5, 

048 

115, 

405 

HUMBOLDT 

374 

622 

94 

941 

331 

807 

-- 

801, 

370 

10 

462 

811, 

832 

MENDOCINO 

180 

788 

239 

062 

185 

966 

104 

417 

710 

233 

5 

870 

716, 

103 

SONOMA  AND   SANTA 

CRUZ  3/ 

3 

908 

58 

170 

-- 

37 

006 

99 

084 

-- 

99, 

084 

TOTAL 

585 

903 

394 

,295 

584 

101 

156 

,745 

1,721 

044 

21 

380 

1.742, 

424 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ  3/ 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  flODOC   4/ 

— 

-- 

178 

440 

— 

178 

440 

— 

178 

,440 

SHASTA 

181 

664 

26 

,240 

180 

874 

_- 

388 

778 

-- 

388 

778 

SISKIYOU 

66 

864 

16 

833 

54 

081 

-- 

137 

778 

-- 

137 

,778 

TRINITY 

34 

316 

6 

,090 

106 

,657 

— 

147 

,063 

30 

,294 

177 

,357 

TOTAL 

282 

,844 

49 

,163 

520 

,052 

-- 

852 

,059 

30 

,294 

882 

,353 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUHE 

38 

,789 

2 

,835 

46 

,971 

2 

,191 

90 

786 

181 

90 

.967 

EL   DORADO  AND 

PLACER  4/ 

83 

,033 

31 

,083 

58 

,045 

26 

,967 

199 

,128 

— 

199 

,128 

NEVADA 

47 

,695 

22 

,754 

45 

,494 

173      - 

116 

,116 

— 

116 

.116 

PLUMAS  AND   SIERRA  4/ 

68 

,606 

14 

.707 

190 

,301 

— 

273 

,614 

— 

273 

,614 

TEHAf'IA 

11 

,803 

10 

,081 

165 

,252 

— 

187 

,136 

3 

,332 

190 

,468 

YUBA  AND   GLENN   4/ 

15 

,834 

-- 

67 

,172 

6 

,870 

89 

,876 

89 

,876 

TOTAL 

265 

,760 

81 

,460 

573 

,235 

36 

,201 

956 

,656 

3 

,513 

960 

,169 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  4/ 

58 

,459 

37 

,369 

14 

,380 

26 

,042 

136 

,250 

— 

136 

,250 

KERN   AND  TULARE  4/ 

72 

,020 

-- 

55 

,720 

23 

,893 

151 

,633 

— 

151 

,633 

TUOLUMNE  AND  AMADOR  4/ 

53 

,046 

33 

,825 

55 

,249 

9 

,928 

152 

,048 

— 

152 

,048 

TOTAL 


SOUTHERN 


ALL   AREAS 


183,525 


71,194         125,349 


1,318,032         596,112     1,802,737 


59,863 


252,809 


439,931 


3,969,690 


439,931 


55,187         4,024,877 


l_/Coarse  residue  includes  slabs,   edgings,   trim,   and  spur   ends. 

2/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which   they  are  produced. 

3^/Santa  Cruz  County  combined  with   Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 

4/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills,  California 

Table  31 —Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county,  and  use, 
California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULP 


BOARD 


USED  1/ 


FUEL       MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 


UNUSED 


ALL 
BARK 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL   NORTE 

HUMBOLDT                                   2,073 
MENDOCINO 
SONOMA  AND  SANTA 
CRUZ  y  -j_ 

TOTAL  2,073 

CENTRAL  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ  2/  -- 


TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
LASSEN  AND  MODOC  3/ 
SHASTA 
SISKIYOU 
TRINITY  — 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUHE 
EL   DORADO  AND 

PLACER  3/ 
NEVADA 

PLUMAS  AtJD  SIERRA  3/         1 ,801 
TEHAKiA 
YUBA  AND  GLENN  3/  — 

TOTAL  1,801 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO  AND  MADERA  3/ 

KERN  AND  TULARE  3/ 

TUOLUMNE  AND  AMADOR  3/       ^I. 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS  3,874 


8,316 


8,316 


9,690 


9,690 


18,006 


TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 


32,219 

32,219 

4,048 

36,267 

222,791 

-- 

224,864 

9,408 

234,272 

175,538 

22,037 

205,891 

4,742 

210,633 

17,590 

11,463 

29,053 

-- 

29,053 

448,138 


33,500 


492,027 


207,820 


62,712 


272,333 


— 

30,107 

39,797 

7,909 

34,990 

42,899 

21,631 

22,566 

44,197 

29,540 


918,571 


87,663 


186,371 


126,893 


1,126,822 


18,198 


4,506 


565 


565 


510,225 


51,418 

— 

51  ,418 

-- 

51,418 

109,906 

586 

110,492 

— 

110,492 

39,001 

1,910 

40,911 

-- 

40,911 

32,748 

-- 

32,748 

17,912 

50,660 

233,073 

2,496 

235,569 

17,912 

253,481 

21,648 

160 

21  ,808 

4,506 

26,314 

22,989 

33,864 

56,853 



56,853 

13,631 

21,664 

35,295 

-- 

35,295 

77,247 

_- 

79,048 

-- 

79,048 

46,922 

6,683 

53,605 

-- 

53,605 

25,383 

341 

25,724 

-- 

25,724 

276,839 


39,797 
42,899 
44,762 


127,458 


41,181        1,168,003 


VResidues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which  they  are  produced, 
2^/Santa  Cruz  County  contined  with  Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 
3/Coribined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sawmills,  California 

Table  32--Lumber   production  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  mill-size  class,   and  degree  of  manufacture, 
California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
MILL-SIZE  CLA 

AND 

SS  y 

GREEN 

KILN-DRIED 

AIR-DRIED 

TOTAL  2/ 

ROUGH 

SURFACED 

THOUSAND   BOARD 

FEET,    LUMBER  TALLY 

NORTH  COAST:    ! 
C   AND  D  4/  " 
B 
A 

y 

55,056 

194,281 

1,136,049 

8,100 
240,331 

500 
43,210 
57,531 

55,556 

245,591 

1,433,911 

33,906 
153,646 
442,463 

21,650 

91,945 

991 ,448 

TOTAL 

1,385,386 

248,431 

101  ,241 

1,735,058 

630.015 

1,105,043 

CENTRAL  COAST 

y 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHERN   INTE 
B,   C,   AND   D 
A 

RIOR: 

10,532 
310,619 

61  ,579 
407,315 

6,200 
90,460 

78,311 
808,394 

19,031 
148,034 

59,280 
660,360 

TOTAL 

321  ,151 

468,894 

96,660 

886,705 

167,065 

719,640 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

4,116 

81,221 

141  ,579 

907 
151,919 
560,586 

60 

6,441 

21  ,799 

5,083 
239,581 
723,964 

4,141 

87,035 

100,431 

942 
152,546 
623,533 

TOTAL 

226,916 

713,412 

28,300 

968,628 

191,607 

777,021 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND   D 
A 

i/ 

29,336 
136,529 

17,970 
215,632 

12,534 
33,370 

59,840 
385,531 

33,252 
71,537 

26,588 
313,994 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL   AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

TOTAL 


165,865 


4,116 

55,056 

315,370 

1,724,776 


233,602 


907 

239,568 
1,423,864 


45,904 


60 

500 

68,385 

203,160 


445,371  104,789  340,582 


5,083  4,141  942 

55,556  33,906  21,650 

623,323  292,964  330,359 

3,351,800  762,465  2,589,335 


2,099,318 


1  ,664,339 


272,105 


4,035,762     1,093,476  2,942,286 


1/Class   D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity   per  8-hour   shift;   C  =  40,000-79,999; 
F  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 

2/Total    of  "Green,"    "Kiln-dried,"  and  "Air-dried";  also,  total   of  "Rough"  and  "Surfaced." 

3/2  mills   from  Central    Coast  contined  with  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 

4/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Sa%iiiills,  California 


Table  33--Luinber   production  by  sawmills,   by  resource  area,  mill -size  class,   and  type  of  headrig, 
California,  1985 


RESOURCE   AREA  AND 
MILL-SIZE  CLASS  1_/ 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

BAND 
SAW 

GANG 
SAW 

CHIPPING 
SAW 

SCRAGG 
DOUBLE-CUT   SAW 

ALL 
TYPES 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET,    LUMBER 

TALLY 

NORTH  COAST:   2/ 
C  AND   D  3/ 
B 
A 

2,500 

53,056 

224,442 

1,340,509 

— 

93,402 

21,149 

55,556 

245,591 

1,433,911 

TOTAL 

2,500 

1,618,007 

— 

93,402 

21,149 

1,735,058 

CENTRAL   COAST   2/ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHERN    INTERIOR: 
B,   C,   AND   D  3/ 
A 

3,600 

69,311 
808,394 

— 

— 

5,400 

78,311 
808,394 

TOTAL 

3,600 

877,705 

— 

— 

5,400 

886,705 

SACRAMENTO: 
D 
B 
A 

2,059 

3,024 
239,581 
606,534 

59, 

,584 

57,846 

— 

5,083 
239,581 
723,964 

TOTAL 

2,059 

849,139 

59, 

,584 

57,846 

— 

968,628 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
B,   C,   AND   D  3/ 
A 

23,000 

59,840 
362,531 

-- 

— 

— 

59,840 
385.531 

TOTAL 

23,000 

422,371 

— 

— 

— 

445,371 

SOUTHERN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

ALL  AREAS: 
D 
C 
B 
A 

2,059 

2,500 

3,600 

23,000 

3,024 

53,056 

593,174 

3,117,968 

59, 

,584 

151  ,248 

26,549 

5,083 

55.556 

623,323 

3,351,800 

TOTAL 

31,159 

3,767,222 

59, 

,584 

151,248 

26.549 

4,035,762 

yClass  D  mills  =  less  than  40,000  board-foot  capacity  per  8-hour   shift;  C  =  40,000-79,999; 
B  =  80,000-119,999;   A  =  120,000  or  more. 

yi  mills  from  Central    Coast  combined  v;ith  North  Coast  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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SawBills,  California 


Table  34— Lumber  production  by  sawmills,  by  resource  area,  county,   and  type  of  headrig,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 

CIRCULAR 

BAND 

GANG 

CHIPPING 

SCRAGG 

ALL 

AND  COUNTY 

SAW 

SAW 

SAW 

SAW 

DOUBLE-CUT  SAW 

TYPES 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET,    LUMBER 

TALLY 

NORTH  COAST: 

DEL   NORTE 

— 

121,042 

-- 

-- 

-- 

121,042 

HUMBOLDT 

500 

798,138 

-- 

-- 

-- 

798,638 

MENDOCINO 

— 

602,763 

-- 

93,402 

21.149 

717,314 

SONOMA  AND   SANTA 

CRUZ  V 

2,000 

96,064 

-- 

— 

— 

98,064 

TOTAL 

2,500 

1,618,007 

-- 

93,402 

21.149 

1,735,058 

CENTRA!  COAST: 

SANTA  CRUZ   V 

~ 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR: 

LASSEN  AND  MODOC  2/ 

-- 

180,333 

-- 

— 

-- 

180,333 

SHASTA 

3,600 

378,548 

— 

— 

5.400 

387,548 

SISKIYOU 

-- 

141,067 

-- 

— 

-- 

141,067 

TRINITY 

-- 

177,757 

-- 

-- 

-- 

177,757 

TOTAL 

3,600 

877,705 

-- 

— 

5,400 

886,705 

SACRAMENTO: 

BUTTE 

670 

63,024 

28 

000 

— 

— 

91,694 

EL   DORADO  AND 

PLACER  2/ 

— 

109,059 

31 

584 

57,846 

-- 

198,489 

NEVADA 

200 

123,612 

— 

— 

— 

123,812 

PLUMAS  AND   SIERRA  2/ 

-- 

276.355 

— 

— 

— 

276,355 

TEHAMA 

— 

188,089 

— 

— 

— 

188.089 

YUBA  AND   GLENN  2/ 

1,189 

89,000 

-- 

~ 

— 

90.189 

TOTAL 

2,059 

849,139 

59 

,584 

57,846 

— 

968,628 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 

FRESNO   AND  MADERA  2/ 

-- 

139,340 

-- 

— 

— 

139,340 

KERN  AND  TULARE   2/ 

-- 

150,192 

-- 

— 

-- 

150.192 

TUOLUMNE  AND  AMADOR  2/ 

23,000 

132,839 

— 

-- 

-- 

155,839 

TOTAL 

23,000 

422,371 

— 

— 

— 

445.371 

SOUTHERN 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

ALL  AREAS 

31,159 

3,767,222 

59 

,584 

151.248 

26,549 

4,035,762 

1_/Santa  Cruz  County  combined  with   Sonoma  County  to  avoid  disclosure. 
2/Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Palp  and  Board  Industry 
Tables  (35-42) 

Table  35 — Number  of  pulpmills  and  board  mills  by  resource  area,   county,  and  type  of  operation,   California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


PULPMILL 


BOARD  MILL 


PARTICLE 
SULFITE    SULFATE    GROUNDWOOD    SEMICHEMICAL    HARDBOARD     BOARD 


INSULATION 
BOARD 


ALL 
MILLS 


NORTH  COAST: 
DEL  NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
CONTRA  COSTA 

TOTAL 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
SHASTA 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 
PLACER 
PLUMAS 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
AMADOR 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


11 
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Palp  and  Board,  California 


Table  36--Instaned  capacity  of  pulpnills  and  board  nills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  type  of  operation,  California,  1985 


PULPMILL 

BOARD  MILL 

RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 

SULFITE 

SULFATE           GROUNDWOOD 

SEMICHEMICAL 

HARDBOARD 

PARTICLE                  INSULATION 
BOARD                         BOARD 

-  -  24-HOUR  CAPACITY   (TONS) 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY    (MILLION   SQUARE   FEET) 
l/S-IUCH  BASIS       3/4-IfJCH  BASIS       1/2-lNCH  BASIS 

NORTH  COAST: 
DEL   NORTE 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 

~ 

1.148 

-- 

430 

30 

100 

TOTAL 

— 

1,148 

-- 

430 

130 

CENTRAL  COAST: 
CONTRA  COSTA 

800 

TOTAL 

~ 

800 

- 

— 

— 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
SHASTA 

240 

TOTAL 

~ 

240 

— 

— 

„ 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 
PLACER 
PLUIIAS 

- 

— 

- 

164 

70 

30 

TOTAL 

— 

-- 

— 

164 

100 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
AMADOR 

120 

TOTAL 

— 

_- 

— 

— 

120 

SOUTHERN 

~ 

-- 

- 

-- 

~ 

ALL  AREAS 

- 

2,188 

-- 

594 

350 
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Pulp  and  Board,  California 


Table  37~Nlumber  of  pulpmills  and  board  mills  by  resource  area,   type  of  mill,  years  at 
present  site,  and  tenure  of  present  owner,   California,  1985 


TYPE   OF  MILL   AND 
YEARS  AT  PRESENT  SITE 


TENURE   OF  PRESENT   OWNER    (YEARS) 


0-2 


3-5 


6-10 


11-20 


21    PLUS 


ALL 
MILLS 


I 


SULFATE: 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 


HARDWOOD: 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 

PARTICLE  BOARD: 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


5 
11 


Table  38— Average  number  of  operating  days  per  year  of  pulpmills 
and  board  mills  by  resource  area,   California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


PULPMILL 


BOARD  MILL 


NORTH  COAST 
CENTRAL  COAST 
NORTHERN   INTERIOR 
SACRAMENTO 
SAN   JOAQUIN 
SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


280 
345 


314 


304 


249 
288 


278 
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Palp  and  Board,  California 


Table  39--Wood  consumption  by  pulpnills  and  board  mills,  by  resource  area  and  type  of  material,  California,  1985 


ROUNDWOOD 


OTHER  WOOD 


RESOURCE  AREA 


UTILITY 
SOUND  LOGS  LOGS  TOTAL 


CHIPS 


FROM  MILL  FROM  ROUNDWOOD 

RESIDUE  CHIPPING  MILL 


SAWDUST  SHAVINGS  BARK  TOTAL 


-TONS,   DRY  WEIGHT 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,  

SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 

NORTH  COAST  AND 
NORTHERN   INTERIOR  1/  16,900  9,100         26,000  1,004,118  57,580  123.280  72,500  --         1,257,478 


SACRAMENTO,   CENTRAL 
COAST,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  V 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


308,619  49,289 


1,106  262, 


16,900  9,100         26,000  1,312,737  106,869  124,386  335,386 


621 ,900 


1,879,378 


1/Cortined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Table  40--Log  consumption  by  pulpmills  and  board  niins,  by  resource  area  and  age  group 
of  timber,   California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


OLD  GROWTH 
(100   YEARS   AND   OLDER; 


YOUNG  GROWTH  ALL  AGE 

'LESS  THAN  100   YEARS)  GROUPS 


THOUSAND  BOARD   FEET,   SCRIBNER  LOG   RULE 


NORTH   COAST  AND 
NORTHERN   INTERIOR  1/ 


25,480 


520 


26.000 


SACRAMENTO,   CENTRAL 
COAST   AND   SAN   JOAQUIN   1/ 


SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


25,480 


520 


26,000 


1 /Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 
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Palp  and  Board,  California 


Table  41--Log  consumption  by  pulpmills  and  board  mills,   by  resource  area  and  owner,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 


STATE 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 


FOREST   INDUSTRY 


BUREAU  OF 

LAND 
MANAGEMENT 


OTHER 
PUBLIC 


OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 


OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 


OTHER 
PRIVATE 


ALL 
OWNERS 


NORTH  COAST  AND 
NORTHERN  INTERIOR  1_/ 

SACRAMENTO,  CENTRAL 
COAST,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  ]_/ 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,    SCRIBNER  LOG  RULE 
13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


26,000 


26,000 


1 /Combined  to  avoid  disclosure. 


Table  42--Pulpm'll    and  board  mill    consumption  of  mill   residue  and  chips   from  other 
sources,  by  resource  area,   type  of  material,   and  State  of  origin,   California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA  AND 
TYPE   OF  MATERIAL 


CALIFORNIA 


OREGON 


SACRAf€NTO,  CENTRAL 
COAST,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN:  !_/ 
CHIP  RESIDUE 
CHIPS,  OTHER  RESOURCES 
SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS 


TOTAL 
SOUTHERN 


308,619 

49,289 

263,992 


ALL  AREAS: 
CHIP  RESIDUE 
CHIPS,    OTHER  SOURCES 
SAWDUST  AND   SHAVINGS 

TOTAL 


6^,900 


1,312,737 
104,869 
433,420 


2,000 
26,352 


TOTAL 


TONS 

,    DRY   WEIGHT 

NORTH  COAST  AND 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR:    1/ 

CHIP  RESIDUE 

1,004,118 

— 

1,004,118 

CHIPS,    OTHER   RESOURCES 

55,580 

2,000 

57,580 

SAWDUST  AND  SHAVINGS 

169,428 

26,352 

195,780 

TOTAL 

1  ,229,126 

28,352 

1  ,257,478 

308,619 

49,289 

263,992 


621,900 


1,312,737 
106,869 
459,772 


1,851,026 


28,352 


1,879,378 


1/  Combined  to  avoid  disclosure, 
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other  Industries «  California 


Other  Industries 
(Tables  43-55) 

Table  43--tJuniber  of  "other   industry"  mills  by  resource  area,  county,   and  type  of  industry,   California,   1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND   COUNTY 


VENEER 

MILL 


LAYUP 
MILL 


VENEER  AND   LAYUP 
MILL 


SHAKE   AND 
SHINGLE 


EXPORT 


POST,  POLE, 
AND  PILING 


ALL 
TYPES 


NORTH  COAST: 
HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
SHASTA 
SISKIYOU 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUHE 
EL   DOR,ADO 
SACRAMENTO 
TEHAMA 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
AMADOR 
SAN  JOAQUIN 
TUOLUMNE 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN: 
LOS  ANGELES 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


1 

1 

20 
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other  Industries,  CallTomia 


Table  44~Installed  capacity  of  "other  industry"  mills  by  resource  area,  county,  and  type  of  industry,  California,  1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


VENEER  MILL     LAYUP  MILL 


VENEER  AND  LAYUP  MILL 


VENEER      LAYUP 


SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE      POLE,  POST,  AND  PILING 


NORTH  COAST: 
HUnBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 

TOTAL 

CENTRAL  COAST 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR: 
SHASTA 
SISKIYOU 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO: 
BUTTE 
EL   DORADO 
SACRAMENTO 
TEHAm 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
AMADOR 
SAN  JOAQUIN 
TUOLUMNE 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN: 
LOS  ANGELES 

TOTAL 

ALL  AREAS 


8-HOUR  CAPACITY 
(THOUSAND  SQUARE  FEET,    3/8-INCH   BASIS) 


475 


475 


64 


64 


163 


153 


163 

165 

100 


153 

220 

100 


265 


320 


8-HOUR  CAPACITY 
(SQUARES) 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY 

(THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET, 

SCRIBNER  ICC,   RULE) 

66 
16 

- 

82 


5,040 
4,020 


9.060 


17,026 
2,785 


19,811 


8,754 


8,754 

5,400 


539 


428 


473 


82 


5,400 
43,025 
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other  Industries,  California 

Table  45--Nuniber  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area  and  diameter  limit  of  lathe,  California, 
1985 


DIAMETER  LIMIT  OF  LATHE    (INCHES) 


RESOURCE  AREA  LAYUP 

ONLY  20-29  30-39  40-49  50-59  60-69            70-79            80   PLUS 

NORTH  COAST 

CENTRAL  COAST 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR  --  —  _.                  __  1  ] 

SACRAMENTO  —  1  —                  —  ~  1 

SAhl  JOAQUIN  ~  —  „                  _.  1  1 

SOUTHERN  _-- -- -- -- -2 zz II — 

ALL  AREAS  —  ]  __                  —  2  3 


Table  46--Number  of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area  and  diameter  of  core  produced, 
California,   1985 


DIAMETER  OF  CORES   (INCHES) 

NO  LATHE 

RESOURCE  AREA  OR  CORE 

3      4      5      6      7      8      9      10 

NORTH  COAST 

CENTRAL  COAST 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR       __      _.      ]       ] 

SACRAMENTO  —      1      —      1 

SAN  JOAQUIN  —     —      —      2 

SOUTHERN 


ALL  AREAS  ~      1       1 
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Table  47 — Number   of  veneer  and  plywood  mills  by  resource  area,   county,   and  selected  equipment,   California, 
1985 


RESOURCE  AREA 
AND  COUNTY 


4-FOOT 
LATHE 


8 -FOOT 
LATHE 


SLICER 


VENEER 
CHIPPER 


CORE 
CHIPPER 


COLD 
PRESS 


HOT 
PRESS 


BURNER 


NORTH  COAST 

CENTRAL   COAST 

NORTHERN   INTERIOR; 
SISKIYOU 

TOTAL 

SACRAMENTO:' 
EL  DORADO 
TEHAW 

TOTAL 

SAN  JOAQUIN: 
AMADOR 
TUOLUMNE 

TOTAL 

SOUTHERN 

ALL  AREAS 


Table  48— Number  of  "other   industry"  m'lls  by  type  of  industry,  years  at  present  site,  and 
tenure  of  present  owner,   California,  1985 


TYPE  OF  INDUSTRY  AND 
YEARS  AT  PRESENT  SITE 


VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD: 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 


TENURE   OF  PRESENT  OWNER    (YEARS! 


0-2 


3-5 


6-10 


11-20 


21    PLUS 


ALL 
MILLS 


SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
11-20 
21    PLUS 

TOTAL 

POST,    POLE,    AND   PILING: 
n-20 
21    PLUS 


TOTAL 
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Table  49 — Average  number  of  operating  days   per  year  of  "other   industry"  mills  by  resource  area 
and  type  of  industry,   California,   1985 


VENEER 

LAYUP 

VENEER  AND  LAYUP 

SHAKE  AND 

POST,   POLE, 

RESOURCE  AREA 

niLL 

MILL 

MILL 

SHINGLE 

AND 

PILING 

NORTH  COAST 

~ 

— 

— 

182 

~ 

CENTRAL  COAST 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

NORTH   INTERIOR 

279 

— 

~ 

~ 

225 

SACRAMENTO 

36 

— 

248 

~ 

210 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

— 

~ 

201 

~ 

365 

SOUTHERN 



__ 

— 

_- 

235 

ALL  AREAS 

198 

— 

216 

182 

245 

Table  50 — Wood  consumption  by   "other   industry"  mills,   by  type  of  industry  and  type  of  material, 
California,  1985 


ROUNDWOOD 

OTHER  WOOD 

TYPE  OF   INDUSTRY 

ALL 

UTILITY 

TOTAL 

WOOD 

SOUND  LOGS 

LOGS 

ROUNDWOOD 

THOUSAND 

BOARD   FEET,   SCRIBNER 

LOG 

RULE 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

1  64 ,  71  4 

2,157 

166,871 

— 

166,871 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

1,360 

~ 

1,360 

20 

1,380 

EXPORT 

64,002 

~ 

64,002 

~ 

64,002 

POST,   POLE,   AND  PILING 

14,872 

-- 

14,872 



14,872 

TOTAL 

244,948 

2,157 

247,105 

20 

247,125 
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Table  51 —Log  consumption  by   "other   industry"  mills,   by  type  of  industry  and  age  group  of 
timber,   California,  1985 


TYPE  OF    INDUSTRY 


OLD  GROWTH 
(100   YEARS  AND  OLDER) 


YOUNG  GROWTH  ALL   AGE 

(LESS  THAN  100  YEARS)  GROUPS 


VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 
EXPORT 

POST.   POLE,   AND   PILING 
TOTAL 


86,800 
1,360 
9,653 


THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET,   SCRIBNER   LOG   RULE 

80,071 


54,349 
14,872 


97,813 


149,292 


166,871 

1,360 

64,002 

14,872 


247,105 


Table  52--Log  consumption  by  "other   industry"  mills,  by  type  of  industry  and  owner,  California,  1985 


STATE 

NATIONAL 
FOREST 

BUREAU  OF 

LAND                    OTHER 
MANAGEMENT             PUBLIC 

FOREST 

INDUSTRY 

OTHER 
PRIVATE 

TYPE  OF   INDUSTRY 

OWN  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

OTHER  WOOD 
SUPPLY 

ALL 
OWNERS 

THOUSAND  BOARD 

FEET, 

,    SCRIBNER 

LOG  RULE 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD 

~ 

70,941 

- 

61  ,581 

32,386 

1,963 

166,871 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE 

~ 

~ 

— 

-- 

1  ,120 

240 

1  ,360 

EXPORT 

~ 

— 

-_ 

27,000 

3,000 

j4,002 

64,002 

POST,   POLE,   AND  PILING 

.. 

1,519 

_- 

242 

10,474 

2,637 

14,872 

TOTAL 

-- 

72,460 

-- 

88,823 

46,980 

38,842 

247,105 
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Table  53--L09  consumption  by   "other   industry"  mills,  by  type  of  industry  and  species,  California,  1985 

SUGAR  PONDEROSA         LODGEPOLE          INCENSE-  OTHER  ALL 

TYPE   OF   INDUSTRY                         DOUGLAS-FIR          REDWOOD          TRUE   FIRS          PINE  PINE                     PINE                  CEDAR  SOFTWOODS  HARDWOODS  SPECIES 

THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET.    SCRI3NER  LOG  RULE 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD                       30,180                        —             108,741            6,930  21.020                      —                      --  —  —  166,871 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE                                  --                        —                        —                  —  —                      —                      --  1,360  —  1,360 

EXPORT                                                 37,793                        —               24,720                  —  —                      --                      —  1,489  —  64,002 

POST,   PaE,   AND  PILING  10.945 -^ zz 3,830 97 -^ ^Z — 14,872 

TOTAL                                        78,918                        --             133,461            6,930  24,850                      97                      —  2,849  —  247,105 


Table  54--Production  and  disposition  of  wood  residue  by   "other   industry"  mills,  by  type  of  industry,   type  of 
residue,  and  use,  California,  1985 


USED  y 

TYPE  OF   INDUSTRY  AND  

TYPE  OF  RESIDUE  UNUSED  TOTAL 

PULP  BOARD  FUEL         MISCELLANEOUS  TOTAL 


TONS.   DRY  WEIGHT 
COARSE  RESIDUE:    2/ 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD           111.885           9,634            49,617                37,455                    208,591                    203                  208,794 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE         -- -- -- 369 369 -- 369_ 

TOTAL  111,885  9,634  49,617  37,824  208,960  203  209,163 

FINE  RESIDUE:   3/ 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD                      —            1,438              2,794                        —                        4,232                      —                      4,232 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE         -- -- -- 727 727 -- 727 

TOTAL  --  1,438  2,794  727  4.959  ~  4,959 

ALL  TYPES  OF  RESIDUE: 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD           111,885         11,072           52,411               37,455                   212,823                   203                 213,026 
SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE         -- -- -- 1,096 1,096 ^ 1,096 

TOTAL  111,885         11,072  52,411  38,551  213,919  203  214,122 

1_/Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which  they  are  produced. 

2/Coarse  residue  includes  log  trim,  cores,  veneer  clippings,  rejected  veneer,  roundup,  and  spur   trim, 
end-block  trim,  and  splats. 

3/Fine  residue  includes  sander  dust,  splints,  and  sawdust. 
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Table  55 — Production  and  disposition  of  bark  residue  by   "other   industry"  mills,   by  type  of  industry  and  use, 
California,   1985 


USED  y 

TYPE  OF   INDUSTRY                     ALL 

UNUSED  BARK 
PULP                BOARD                FUEL       MISCELLANEOUS               TOTAL 

TONS,    DRY  WEIGHT 

VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD                     —                   —                 47,321             13,464                   60,785               1,595  62,380 

SHAKE  AND  SHINGLE  — ^ 21 1§§ 1^§ II 1^ 

TOTAL                                     —                   —                 47,321              13,932                   61,253               1,595  62,848 

1 /Residues  are  not  necessarily  used  in  the  area  or  county  in  which  they  are  produced. 
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This  report  presents  the  findings  of  a  100-percent  survey  of  the 
primary  forest  products  industry  in  California  for  1985.     The 
survey  included  the  following  sectors:      lumber;   veneer  and 
plywood;   pulp  and  board;   shake  and  shingle;   export;   and  post, 
pole,   and  piling.     Tables,   presented  by  sector  and  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,   include  characteristics  of  the  industry, 
nature  and  flow  of  logs  consumed,   and  disposition  of  mill 
residues. 
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ABSTRACT 

Adams,  Darius  M. , ;  Jackson,  Kristine  C. ;  Haynes,  Richard  W.  1988. 
Production,  consumption,  and  prices  of  softwood  products  in  North 
America:  regional  time  series  data,  1950  to  1985.  Resour.  Bull. 
PNW-RB-151.  Portland,  OR:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station.   49  p. 

This  report  provides  35  years  of  information  on  softwood  timber 
production  and  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Included  are  regional  time  series  on  production  and  prices  of 
softwood  lumber,  plywood,  residues,  and  pulpwood;  timber  harvest 
volumes  and  values;  production  costs;  and  recovery  factors. 

Keywords:  Economics  (forest  products  industries) ,  forest  products 
industries,  forest  products,  marketing  (forest  products) ,  timber 
supply,  timber  demand,  forest  products  prices. 


SUMMARY 

The  data  presented  in  this  bulletin  are  compiled  for  use  in  the 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  timber  assessments 
periodically  conducted  by  the  USDA  Forest  Service.   These  data 
are  used  in  the  structural  equations  and  relations  within  the 
timber  assessment  market  model.   This  model  provides  the 
long-range  projections  of  price,  consumption,  and  production 
trends  used  in  the  assessments.   The  data  series — covering  U.S. 
demand,  supply,  and  trade;  and  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
trade — span  35  years  of  softwood  timber  production  and 
consumption.   Of  particular  interest  are  the  regional  time  series 
on  production  and  prices  of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood; 
timber-harvest  volumes  by  final  product  and  ownership;  production 
costs  for  stumpage,  lumber,  and  plywood;  and  average  recovery  and 
overrun  factors  for  lumber  and  plywood.   Many  of  these  data 
series  are  derived  from  unpublished  sources,  and  the  data  are 
available  only  through  this  publication. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  USDA  Forest  Service  is  required  to  conduct  a  periodic 
assessment  of  the  state  of  the  Nation's  timber  resource  and  to 
make  projections  of  future  use  under  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planring  Act  of  1974  (RPA) .   The  timber 
assessment  market  model  (TAMM)  (Adams  and  Haynes  1980)  was 
developed  for  the  1980  timber  assessment  (USDA  Forest  Service 
1982)  and  has  since  been  used  for  the  1983  assessment  supplement 
(Haynes  and  Adams  1985) and  the  southern  timber  supply  study  (USDA 
Forest  Service  1986) ,  and  an  array  of  related  analyses.   The 
timber  assessment  market  model  is  a  spatial  model  of  softwood 
lumber,  plywood,  and  stumpage  markets  in  North  America.   It  is 
designed  to  provide  the  long-range  projections  of  price, 
consumption,  and  production  trends.   The  information  presented  in 
this  report  comprises  most  of  the  data  used  in  the  construction 
of  TAMM. 

The  data  used  in  TAMM  are  extensive.   Regional  time  series  cover 
private  inventory,  harvest  levels  by  product  and  landowner, 
product  prices  and  production  costs,  recovery  and  overrun 
factors,  imports  and  exports,  lumber  production  in  Canada,  and 
personal  income  and  population  for  supply  and  demand  regions. 
Each  time  series  is  maintained  on  a  regional  basis  for  the  United 
States.   Figure  1  shows  the  National  Forest  Regions  and  the 
supply  and  demand  regions  used  in  the  timber  assessments. 
National  Forest  Regions  are  the  regions  used  by  the  USDA  Forest 
Service  to  administer  the  National  Forests,   Supply  regions  are 
based  on  the  timber- inventory  regions  used  by  the  USDA  Forest 
Service,  Forestry  Science  Laboratory,  forest-inventory  units. 
Boundaries  of  the  demand  regions  differ  from  those  of  the  supply 
regions  because  the  demand  regions  represent  groupings  of 
consumers  of  forest  products.   Because  of  data  limitations, 
regions  are  combined  in  a  few  series;  for  example,  the  PNW  supply 
region  is  a  combination  of  the  west-side  and  the  east-side 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Except  where  noted,  all  data  series  expressed  in  monetary  units 
(such  as  prices)  are  presented  in  nominal  U.S.  dollars.   The 
all-commodity  producer  price  index  (1967=100) ,  as  provided  by  the 
U.S.   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  the  standard  deflator  used 
in  the  TAMM  model. 

Most  of  the  series  are  for  the  years  1950  through  1985.   If  the 
data  have  been  altered  from  those  provided  by  the  original 
source,  the  source  notes  describe  how  they  have  been  derived. 
Some  of  the  data  series  are  directly  derived  from  the  1952,  1962, 
1970,  and  1976  timber  assessments.   The  intermediate  years  are 
approximated  by  estimating  the  trend  between  assessment  years  and 
after  the  1976  assessment.   After  the  1989  assessment  is  completed, 
these  series  will  be  recalculated. 


These  data  were  last  published  for  the  years  1950-76  (Adams  and 
others  1979) .   Since  then,  many  data  sources  and  series  have 
changed.   A  few  of  the  old  series  are  no  longer  used.   Some 
series  have  been  expanded  to  more  regions  or  completely  revised 
and  new  series  have  been  added.   For  these  reasons,  series  in 
this  publication  cannot  be  accurately  compared  with  those  in  the 
1979  publication. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  are  stored  and  maintained  on 
Lotus  1-2-3,  version  2.01  worksheets^/  on  IBM-compatible 
microcomputers.   The  1-2-3  software  uses  range  names  to  identify 
variables.   The  data  are  transmitted  to  a  mainframe  computer  for 
use  in  the  TAMM  model,  where  they  are  identified  by  individual 
variable  names.   These  variable  names  are  listed  in  each  table 
header.   The  section,  "LOTUS  1-2-3  File  and  Range  Names, 
Mainframe  Variables,  and  Corresponding  Tables,"  in  the  appendix 
provides  a  cross-listing  of  the  software  files,  range  names,  and 
variable  names  for  all  data  series  in  these  tables. 

-  The  use  of  software,  trade,  or  corporation  names  such  as  Lotus  1-2-3  in  this  publication  is  for  the 
information  and  convenience  of  the  reader.  Such  use  does  not  constitute  an  official  endorsement  or  approval 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  product  or  service  to  the  exclusion  of  others  that  may  be 
suitable. 


FOREST  SERVICE  REGIONS 


Figure  1 — Forest  Service  Regions  and  the  supply  and  demand 
regions  used  in  the  timber  assessment  market  model . 


SUPPLY  REGIONS 


Figure  1 — (continued). 


Table  1 -Softwood  timber  inventory  on  forest  industry  lands,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  million  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

South 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

Total 

(IFIWW) 

(IFIWE) 

(IFISW) 

(IFINR) 

(IFISR) 

(IFINC) 

(IFINE) 

(IFISC) 

(IFISE) 

(IFIUS) 

1950 

33,790.20 

3,975.60 

11,593.80 

6,682.06 

131.84 

5,009.12 

847.10 

9,186.04 

6,341.62 

77,557.38 

1951 

33,257.60 

3,975.30 

11,430.90 

6,649.53 

131.87 

5,127.21 

886.95 

9,553.67 

6,405.76 

77,418.79 

1952 

32,725.00 

3,975.00 

11,268.00 

6,617.00 

131.90 

5,245.30 

926.80 

9,921.30 

6,469.90 

77,280.20 

1953 

32,192.40 

3,974.70 

11,105.10 

6,584.47 

131.93 

5,363.39 

966.65 

10,288.93 

6,534.04 

77,141.61 

1954 

31,659.80 

3,974.40 

10,942.20 

6,551.94 

131.96 

5,481.48 

1,006.50 

10,656.56 

6,598.18 

77,003.02 

1955 

31,127.20 

3,974.10 

10,779.30 

6,519.41 

131.99 

5,599.57 

1,046.35 

11,024.19 

6,662.32 

76,864.43 

1956 

30,594.60 

3,973.80 

10,616.40 

6,486.88 

132.02 

5,717.66 

1,086.20 

11,391.82 

6,726.46 

76,725.84 

1957 

30,062.00 

3,973.50 

10,453.50 

6,454.35 

132.05 

5,835.75 

1,126.05 

11,759.45 

6,790.60 

76,587.25 

1958 

29,529.40 

3,973.20 

10,290.60 

6,421.82 

132.08 

5,953.84 

1,165.90 

12,127.08 

6,854.74 

76,448.66 

1959 

28,996.80 

3,972.90 

10,127.70 

6,389.29 

132.11 

6,071.93 

1,205.75 

12,494.71 

6,918.88 

76,310.07 

1960 

28,464.20 

3,972.60 

9,964.80 

6,356.76 

132.14 

6,190.02 

1,245.60 

12,862.34 

6,983.02 

76,171.48 

1961 

27,931.60 

3,972.30 

9,801.90 

6,324.23 

132.17 

6,308.11 

1,285.45 

13,229.97 

7,047.16 

76,032.89 

1962 

27,399.00 

3,972.00 

9,639.00 

6,291.70 

132.20 

6,426.20 

1,325.30 

13,597.60 

7,111.30 

75,894.30 

1963 

26,945.00 

3,980.25 

9,464.62 

6,237.81 

132.46 

6,841.89 

1,351.65 

13,588.30 

7,226.24 

75,768.22 

1964 

26,491.00 

3,988.50 

9,290.25 

6,183.93 

132.73 

7,257.58 

1,378.00 

13,579.00 

7,341.17 

75,642.16 

1965 

26,037.00 

3,996.75 

9,115.87 

6,130.04 

132.99 

7,673.26 

1,404.35 

13,569.70 

7,456.11 

75,516.07 

1966 

25,583.00 

4,005.00 

8,941.50 

6,076.15 

133.25 

8,088.95 

1,430.70 

13,560.40 

7,571.05 

75,390.00 

1967 

25,129.00 

4,013.25 

8,767.12 

6,022.26 

133.51 

8,504.64 

1,457.05 

13,551.10 

7,685.99 

75,263.92 

1968 

24,675.00 

4,021.50 

8,592.75 

5,968.37 

133.78 

8,920.32 

1,483.40 

13,541.80 

7,800.92 

75,137.84 

1969 

24,221.00 

4,029.75 

8,418.37 

5,914.49 

134.04 

9,336.01 

1,509.75 

13,532.50 

7,915.86 

75,011.77 

1970 

23,767.00 

4,038.00 

8,244.00 

5,860.60 

134.30 

9,751.70 

1,536.10 

13,523.20 

8,030.80 

74,885.70 

1971 

23,481.29 

4,011.00 

8,131.57 

5,752.60 

118.17 

9,905.06 

1,571.93 

13,670.81 

8,141.06 

74,783.49 

1972 

23,195.57 

3,984.00 

8,019.14 

5,644.60 

102.04 

10,058.41 

1,607.76 

13,818.43 

8,251.31 

74,681.26 

1973 

22,909.86 

3,957.00 

7,906.71 

5,536.60 

85.91 

10,211.77 

1 , 643 . 59 

13,966.04 

8,361.57 

74,579.05 

1974 

22,624.14 

3,930.00 

7,794.29 

5,428.60 

69.79 

10,365.13 

1,679.41 

14,113.66 

8,471.83 

74,476.85 

1975 

22,338.43 

3,903.00 

7,681.86 

5,320.60 

53.66 

10,518.49 

1,715.24 

14,261.27 

8,582.09 

74,374.64 

1976 

22,052.71 

3,876.00 

7,569.43 

5,212.60 

37.53 

10,671.84 

1,751.07 

14,408.89 

8,692.34 

74,272.41 

1977 

21,767.00 

3,849.00 

7,457.00 

5,104.60 

21.40 

10,825.20 

1,786.90 

14,556.50 

8,802.60 

74,170.20 

1978 

21,481.29 

3,822.00 

7,344.57 

4,996.60 

21.40 

10,978.56 

1,822.73 

14,704.11 

8,912.86 

74,084.12 

1979 

21,195.57 

3,795.00 

7,232.14 

4,888.60 

21.40 

11,131.91 

1,858.56 

14,851.73 

9,023.11 

73,998.02 

1980 

20,909.86 

3,768.00 

7,119.71 

4,780.60 

21.40 

11,285.27 

1,894.39 

14,999.34 

9,133.37 

73,911.94 

1981 

20,624.14 

3,741.00 

7,007.28 

4,672.60 

21.40 

11,438.62 

1,930.22 

15,146.96 

9,243.62 

73,825.84 

1982 

20,338.42 

3,714.00 

6,894.85 

4,564.60 

21.40 

11,591.97 

1,966.05 

15,294.58 

9,353.87 

73,739.74 

1983 

20,052.70 

3,687.00 

6,782.42 

4,456.60 

21.40 

11,745.32 

2,001.88 

15,442.20 

9,464.12 

73,653.64 

1984 

19,766.98 

3,660.00 

6,669.99 

4,348.60 

21.40 

11,898.67 

2,037.71 

15,589.82 

9,574.37 

73,567.54 

1985 

19,481.26 

3 , 633 . 00 

6,557.56 

4,240.60 

21.40 

12,052.02 

2,073.54 

15,737.44 

9,684.62 

73,481.44 

Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report 
23.    Washington,  DC.  499  p.  Appendix  4.  Roundwood  supplies,  net  annual  growth,  and  growing  stock  inventory,  by  region,  ownership, 
and  softwood  and  hardwood,  1952,  1962,  1970,  and  1976.    Data  between  assessment  years  were  estimated,  and  data  after  1976  were 
extrapolated  to  1985. 


Table  2-Softwood  timber  inventory  on  other  private  lands,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  minion  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Paci  fie 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northeast- 

-  South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

South 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

Total 

(lOPWW) 

(lOPWE) 

(lOPSW) 

(lOPNR) 

(lOPSR) 

(lOPNC) 

(lOPNE) 

(lOPSC) 

(lOPSE) 

(lOPUS) 

1950 

9,508.00 

4,530.20 

15,727.20 

9,009.98 

3,640.00 

12,919.08 

2,775.52 

9,854.12 

23,464.52 

91,428.62 

1951 

9,509.00 

4,512.60 

15,491.60 

9,073.69 

3,655.35 

13,178.24 

2,858.91 

10,327.31 

23,661.26 

92,267.96 

1952 

9,510.00 

4,495.00 

15,256.00 

9,137.40 

3,670.70 

13,437.40 

2,942.30 

10,800.50 

23,858.00 

93.107.30 

1953 

9,511.00 

4,477.40 

15,020.40 

9,201.11 

3,686.05 

13,696.56 

3,025.69 

11,273.69 

24,054.74 

93.946.64 

1954 

9,512.00 

4,459.80 

14,784.80 

9,264.82 

3,701.40 

13,955.72 

3,109.08 

11.746.88 

24,251.48 

94.785.98 

1955 

9,513.00 

4,442.20 

14,549.20 

9,328.53 

3,716.75 

14,214.88 

3,192.47 

12,220.07 

24,448.22 

95.625.32 

1956 

9,514.00 

4,424.60 

14,313.60 

9,392.24 

3,732.10 

14,474.04 

3,275.86 

12,693.26 

24,644.96 

96,464.66 

1957 

9,515.00 

4,407.00 

14,078.00 

9,455.95 

3,747.45 

14,733.20 

3,359.25 

13,166.45 

24,841.70 

97,304.00 

1958 

9,516.00 

4,389.40 

13,842.40 

9,519.66 

3,762.80 

14,992.36 

3,442.64 

13,639.64 

25,038.44 

98,143.34 

1959 

9,517.00 

4,371.80 

13,606.80 

9,583.37 

3,778.15 

15,251.52 

3,526.03 

14,112.83 

25,235.18 

98,982.68 

1960 

9,518.00 

4,354.20 

13,371.20 

9,647.08 

3,793.50 

15,510.58 

3,609.42 

14,586.02 

25,431.92 

99,822.02 

1961 

9,519.00 

4,336.60 

13,135.60 

9,710.79 

3,808.85 

15,769.84 

3,692.81 

15,059.21 

25,628.66 

100,661.36 

1962 

9,520.00 

4,319.00 

12,900.00 

9,774.50 

3,824.20 

16,029.00 

3,776.20 

15,532.40 

25,825.40 

101,500.70 

1963 

9,618.00 

4,369.75 

12,488.50 

9,836.65 

3,842.91 

16,052.26 

3,867.40 

16,488.10 

26,310.83 

102,874.40 

1964 

9,716.00 

4,420.50 

12,077.00 

9,898.80 

3,861.63 

16,075.53 

3,958.60 

17,443.80 

26,796.25 

104,248.11 

1965 

9,814.00 

4,471.25 

11,665.50 

9,960.95 

3,880.34 

16,098.79 

4.049.80 

18,399.50 

27,281.68 

105,621.81 

1966 

9,912.00 

4,522.00 

11,254.00 

10,023.10 

3,899.05 

16,122.05 

4.141.00 

19,355.20 

27,767.10 

106,995.50 

1967 

10,010.00 

4,572.75 

10,842.50 

10,085.25 

3,917.76 

16,145.31 

4.232.20 

20,310.90 

28,252.53 

108,369.20 

1968 

10,108.00 

4,623.50 

10,431.00 

10,147.40 

3,936.48 

16,168.58 

4.323.40 

21,266.60 

28,737.95 

109,742.91 

1969 

10,206.00 

4,674.25 

10,019.50 

10,209.55 

3,955.19 

16,191.84 

4,414.60 

22,222.30 

29,223.38 

111,116.61 

1970 

10,304.00 

4,725.00 

9,608.00 

10,271.70 

3,973.90 

16,215.10 

4,505.80 

23,178.00 

29,708.80 

112,490.30 

1971 

10,092.71 

4,707.71 

9,569.29 

10,272.27 

3,990.03 

16,466.34 

4,664.91 

23,882.83 

30,279.36 

113,925.45 

1972 

9,881.43 

4,690.43 

9,530.57 

10,272.84 

4,006.16 

16,717.59 

4,824.03 

24,587.66 

30,849.91 

115,360.62 

1973 

9,670.14 

4,673.14 

9,491.86 

10,273.41 

4,022.29 

16,968.83 

4,983.14 

25,292.49 

31,420.47 

116,795.77 

1974 

9,458.86 

4,655.86 

9,453.14 

10,273.99 

4,038.41 

17,220.07 

5,142.26 

25,997.31 

31,991.03 

118,230.93 

1975 

9,247.57 

4,638.57 

9,414.43 

10,274.56 

4,054.54 

17,471.31 

5,301.37 

26,702.14 

32,561.59 

119,666.08 

1976 

9,036.29 

4,621.29 

9,375.71 

10,275.13 

4,070.67 

17,722.56 

5,460.49 

27,406.97 

33,132.14 

121,101.25 

1977 

8,825.00 

4,604.00 

9,337.00 

10,275.70 

4,086.80 

17,973.80 

5,619.60 

28,111.80 

33,702.70 

122,536.40 

1978 

8,613.71 

4,586.71 

9,298.29 

10,276.27 

4,102.93 

18,225.04 

5,778.71 

28,816.63 

34,273.26 

123,971.55 

1979 

8,402.43 

4,569.43 

9,259.57 

10,276.84 

4,119.06 

18.476.29 

5,937.83 

29,521.46 

34,843.81 

125,406.72 

1980 

8,191.14 

4,552.14 

9,220.86 

10,277.41 

4,135.19 

18,727.53 

6,069.95 

30,226.29 

35,414.37 

126,814.88 

1981 

7,979.86 

4,534.86 

9,182.14 

10,277.98 

4,151.32 

18,978.78 

6,229.07 

30,931.12 

35,984.92 

128,250.05 

1982 

7,768.58 

4,517.58 

9,143.42 

10,278.55 

4,167.45 

19,230.03 

6,388.19 

31,635.95 

36,555.47 

129,685.22 

1983 

7,557.30 

4,500.30 

9,104.70 

10,279.12 

4,183.58 

19,481.28 

6,547.31 

32,340.78 

37,126.02 

131,120.39 

1984 

7,346.02 

4,483.02 

9,065.98 

10,279.69 

4,199.71 

19,732.53 

6,706.43 

33,045.61 

37,696.57 

132,555.56 

1985 

7,134.74 

4,465.74 

9,027.26 

10,280.26 

4,215.84 

19,983.78 

6,865.55 

33,750.44 

38,267.12 

133,990.73 

Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report 
23.    Washington,  DC.  499  p.  Appendix  4.  Roundwood  supplies,  net  annual  growth,  and  growing  stock  inventory,  by  region,  ownership, 
and  softwood  and  hardwood,  1952,  1962,  1970,  and  1976.    Data  between  assessment  years  were  estimated,  and  data  after  1976  were 
extrapolated  to  1985. 


Table  3-Volume  of  timber  sold  on  National  Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States,  by  year,  1950-851/ 

(In  million  board  feet,   Scribner  log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Rocky 

South- 

Inter- 

Pacific 

Northwest 

Northwest 

Northern 

Mountain 

western 

mountain 

Southwest 

region-- 

region-- 

Southern 

Eastern 

Alaska 

Year 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

west  side 

east  side 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Total 

(RISV) 

(R2SV) 

(R3SV) 

(R4SV) 

(R5SV) 

(R6WSV) 

(R6ESV) 

(R8SV) 

(R9SV) 

(RIOSV) 

(NFSV) 

1950 

533.60 

135.84 

504.60 

173.40 

570.08 

1,462.27 

381.12 

462.47 

488.96 

87.12 

4,799.46 

1951 

895.90 

381.65 

184.90 

154.10 

675.84 

1,249.95 

367.06 

614.95 

416.04 

8,331.31 

13,271.70 

1952 

529.00 

148.83 

88.90 

123.00 

459.30 

1,707.62 

560.13 

469.00 

358.50 

186.42 

4,630.70 

1953 

662.00 

245.06 

240.40 

127.80 

545.32 

1,367.59 

496.21 

529.73 

421.77 

77.23 

4,713.11 

1954 

1,107.00 

269.10 

262.40 

269.10 

1,058.48 

3,282.92 

544.38 

584.05 

381.71 

95.79 

7,854.93 

1955 

738.70 

295.70 

291.30 

320.00 

1,300.63 

2,169.43 

691.03 

694.64 

440.32 

3,126.01 

10,067.76 

1956 

666.70 

438.80 

199.80 

326.58 

956.61 

2,231.80 

633.92 

803.20 

550.89 

71.49 

6,879.79 

1957 

616.90 

172.80 

340.40 

275.10 

731.74 

2,052.44 

655.73 

774.13 

393.75 

54.02 

6,067.01 

1958 

1,148.35 

302.44 

350.93 

311.39 

1,238.29 

3,554.94 

816.13 

869.02 

278.32 

5,378.99 

14,248.80 

1959 

1,188.31 

462.26 

162.17 

421.97 

1,241.66 

3,140.46 

838.50 

862.38 

409.68 

166.01 

8,893.40 

1960 

1,161.11 

266.85 

352.35 

655.34 

1,400.77 

3,085.11 

753.89 

801.80 

383.92 

340.66 

9,201.80 

1961 

1,209.72 

324.70 

197.37 

341.64 

969.09 

3,208.75 

768.41 

831.85 

356.06 

125.82 

8,333.41 

1962 

1,356.92 

400.01 

145.02 

272.45 

1,543.73 

3,045.67 

1,132.37 

873.43 

378.37 

198.43 

9,346.40 

1963 

1,520.45 

744.69 

448.52 

444.45 

1,894.50 

4,323.74 

1,783.23 

869.11 

519.89 

164.25 

12,712.83 

1964 

1,535.24 

469 . 59 

460.08 

416.16 

2,276.13 

3,132.01 

1,219.95 

854.03 

507.37 

208.26 

11,078.82 

1965 

1,576.38 

346.34 

642.14 

457.62 

2,274.75 

3,160.93 

1,264.15 

846.46 

581.20 

469.12 

11,619.09 

1966 

1,577.88 

249.84 

440.67 

478.97 

2,067.89 

3,451.01 

1,287.04 

938.71 

740.90 

734.64 

11,967.55 

1967 

1,416.99 

308.21 

204.42 

484.30 

2,080.25 

3,039.09 

1,390.54 

1.007.11 

567.48 

339.83 

10,838.22 

1968 

1.674.42 

375.50 

255.90 

493.95 

2,059.95 

3,531.73 

1,233.84 

990.86 

606.13 

9,489.20 

20,711.48 

1969 

2,193.23 

393.51 

256.01 

652.71 

1,765.85 

3,358.86 

1,238.50 

1,108.49 

724.72 

214.44 

11,906.32 

1970 

972.52 

202.18 

456.90 

551.99 

2,870.55 

3,753.21 

1,666.88 

1,015.26 

624.90 

343.69 

12,458.08 

1971 

797.08 

243.85 

421.34 

386.80 

1,194.70 

3,170.23 

1,423.95 

1,051.57 

465.29 

79.60 

9,234.41 

1972 

1,321.74 

333.97 

403.50 

449.89 

1,933.77 

3,692.58 

1.296.26 

1,189.64 

537.43 

34.12 

11,192.90 

1973 

1,011.97 

326.88 

391.31 

495.76 

2,202.46 

3,140.08 

1.466.28 

1,268.92 

661.55 

73.90 

11,039.11 

1974 

1,036.11 

233.02 

237.60 

293.95 

1,787.20 

3,264.76 

1,553.97 

1,003.82 

453.54 

128.25 

9,992.22 

1975 

892.79 

385.49 

368.33 

413.41 

1,870.80 

3,552.25 

1,506.20 

986.45 

494.37 

147.44 

10,617.53 

1976 

871.99 

290.68 

293.37 

290.47 

1,424.41 

2,489.27 

1,134.97 

905.26 

417.16 

15.81 

8,133.39 

1977 

1,043.29 

325.66 

281.54 

424.57 

1,705.81 

3,285.49 

1,377.29 

1,117.01 

550.22 

1.29 

10,112.17 

1978 

1,090.87 

366.77 

386.28 

364.04 

1,983.07 

3.351.39 

1,490.02 

1,127.70 

591.19 

178.29 

10,929.62 

1979 

1 ,  089 . 08 

382.28 

368.36 

330.30 

2,051.84 

3.674.30 

1,690.58 

1,327.08 

593.11 

132.17 

11,639.10 

1980 

1,158.53 

324.85 

338.11 

368.74 

1,867.27 

3.758.44 

1,568.21 

1,193.49 

602.66 

147.67 

11,327.97 

1981 

1,033.74 

417.66 

444.72 

342.04 

1,886.77 

3.616.13 

1.678.60 

1,252.05 

669.62 

165.75 

11,507.08 

1982 

1,004.83 

338.70 

358.03 

342.57 

1,674.12 

3.485.69 

1.471.34 

1,139.52 

606.61 

73.96 

10,495.37 

1983 

1,055.30 

329.98 

355.25 

395.41 

1,782.37 

3,333.52 

1,625.82 

1,374.53 

62,-^.  13 

82.17 

10,957.48 

1984 

865.93 

455.81 

409.38 

381.29 

1,473.18 

3,278.20 

1,629.40 

1,337.96 

817.17 

60.21 

10,708.53 

1985 

948.39 

443.65 

293.04 

428.66 

1,602.69 

2,792.33 

1.441.99 

1,347.47 

796.69 

51.11 

10,146.02 

l/lncludes  small  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  the  western  regions  and  substantial  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  both  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Regions. 

Source:    USDA  Forest  Service,  Timber  cut  and  sold  on  National  Forests,  convertible  products,  by  Region  and  calendar  year. 


Table  4-Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  on  National  Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States,  by 
year,  1950-851'  ^ 

(In  million  board  feet,   Scribner  log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Rocky 

South- 

Inter- 

Pacific 

Northwest 

Northwest 

Northern 

Mountain 

western 

mountain 

Southwest 

Region-- 

Region-- 

Southern 

Eastern 

Alaska 

Year 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

west  side 

east  side 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Total 

(RICV) 

(R2CV) 

(R3CV) 

(R4CV) 

(R5CV) 

(R6WCV) 

(R6ECV) 

(R8CV) 

(R9CV) 

(RIOCV) 

(NFCV) 

1950 

316.00 

203.50 

263.20 

128.50 

569.68 

1,399.77 

484.97 

509.18 

299.05 

59.87 

4,233.72 

1951 

429.60 

212.60 

246.20 

146.10 

781.74 

1,589.81 

499.29 

451.77 

373.39 

58.70 

4,789.20 

1952 

553.10 

198.40 

231.50 

135.20 

633.22 

1,626.22 

463.44 

502.98 

358.42 

69.32 

4,771.80 

1953 

652.90 

219.10 

242.60 

169.70 

630.92 

1,919.63 

488.73 

525.69 

375.96 

63.82 

5,289.05 

1954 

739.70 

209.30 

264.00 

227.10 

788.90 

1,966.64 

619.15 

586.24 

367.95 

111.01 

5,879.99 

1955 

975.10 

290.10 

300.90 

270.20 

1,001.30 

2,148.10 

581.79 

666.65 

423.66 

218.77 

6,876.57 

1956 

962.60 

285.30 

303.40 

332.80 

1,071.74 

2,112.91 

681.17 

749.74 

462.94 

232.22 

7,194.82 

1957 

752.10 

203.70 

232.10 

283.80 

916.77 

1,834.04 

676.07 

711.65 

483.64 

230.33 

6,324.20 

1958 

813.71 

274.44 

268.48 

266.12 

1,112.23 

2,348.57 

750.28 

769.64 

362.78 

175.80 

7,142.05 

1959 

1,017.30 

285.79 

329.27 

338.29 

1,471.94 

3,310.83 

974.65 

851.25 

352.73 

274.09 

9,206.14 

1960 

968.97 

250.07 

253.88 

310.81 

1,315.37 

2,794.34 

769.93 

855.01 

397.60 

351.11 

8,267.09 

1961 

1,074.98 

234.15 

252.57 

354.02 

1,362.05 

2,934.72 

873.26 

752.54 

363.23 

345.32 

8,546.84 

1962 

1,167.87 

249.19 

365.80 

343.72 

1,367.36 

3,407.21 

1,026.29 

817.33 

335.78 

373.43 

9,453.98 

1963 

1,442.36 

284.26 

399.46 

357.16 

1,648.03 

3,582.16 

1,121.48 

814.84 

410.63 

398.99 

10,459.37 

1964 

1,368.74 

281.58 

399.20 

394.65 

1,853.53 

3,790.82 

1,230.60 

812.77 

429.85 

445.11 

11,006.85 

1965 

1,526.60 

302.45 

401.65 

405.01 

1,879.53 

4,036.44 

1,383.13 

932.77 

497.04 

404.50 

11,769.12 

1966 

1,492.76 

384.54 

431.86 

460.06 

1,928.54 

3,453.92 

1,274.53 

871.19 

553.82 

475.50 

11,326.72 

1967 

1,382.11 

369.05 

438.41 

441.03 

1,877.64 

3,346.67 

1,322.94 

900.36 

564.48 

476.82 

11,119.51 

1968 

1,610.02 

407.13 

462.14 

474.31 

2,352.11 

3,893.66 

1,419.77 

904.98 

532.57 

533.30 

12,589.99 

1969 

1,643.89 

349.72 

465.75 

477.02 

1.968.98 

3,513.46 

1,379.12 

971.06 

525.56 

523.34 

11,817.90 

1970 

1,323.41 

336.06 

395.42 

396.41 

1,824.06 

3,000.23 

1,101.81 

902.09 

557.76 

560.98 

10,398.23 

1971 

1,374.09 

324.58 

377.08 

435.44 

2,047.84 

3,079.88 

1,271.82 

971.33 

545.22 

529.41 

10,956.69 

1972 

1,188.63 

315.66 

400.19 

487.55 

2,203.03 

3,813.76 

1,519.89 

1,154.25 

525.26 

550.52 

12,158.74 

1973 

1,133.74 

329.39 

350.66 

470.72 

2,010.69 

3,906.70 

1,462.92 

913.60 

498.79 

591.60 

11,668.81 

1974 

1,019.39 

294.96 

366.72 

403.25 

1,734.55 

2,934.11 

1,451.31 

1,068.13 

505.57 

549.63 

10,327.62 

1975 

840.32 

245.12 

394.04 

356.67 

1,508.74 

2,356.29 

1,408.31 

900.15 

421.72 

413.05 

8,844.41 

1976 

1,101.06 

305.03 

396.79 

468.67 

1,889.59 

2,858.22 

1,537.65 

1,120.33 

459.14 

472.18 

10,608.66 

1977 

1,007.96 

310.96 

412.15 

431.41 

1,801.28 

2,720.24 

1,393.36 

1,002.54 

443.71 

491.49 

10,015.10 

1978 

1,005.80 

276.52 

345.18 

397.62 

1,798.15 

3,067.34 

1,446.86 

1,145.18 

508.90 

408.57 

10,400.12 

1979 

957.52 

293.85 

385.80 

412.72 

1,726.55 

3,123.62 

1,259.84 

1,044.63 

544.86 

459.51 

10,208.90 

1980 

834.11 

240.01 

336.07 

268.95 

1,507.82 

2,349.61 

1,139.81 

1,209.84 

551.38 

453.69 

8,891.29 

1981 

863.98 

256.78 

267.64 

301.25 

1,091.94 

1,923.66 

1,055.10 

1,088.46 

578.17 

387.50 

7,814.48 

1982 

528.86 

258.69 

180.03 

287.81 

937.32 

1,567.99 

890.23 

787.08 

591.33 

345.51 

6,374.85 

1983 

1,071.94 

345.81 

378.42 

417.19 

1,676.28 

2,744.72 

1,542.76 

1,241.80 

633.47 

251.72 

10,304.11 

1984 

921.72 

386.66 

401.62 

385.90 

1,559.14 

2,953.72 

1,715.46 

1,243.54 

757.03 

250.90 

10,575.69 

1985 

991.92 

372.17 

426.73 

438.18 

1,815.48 

2,977.20 

1,776.58 

1,438.66 

706.14 

265.65 

11,208.73 

•^Includes  softwood  and  hardwood  sawtimber,  pulpwood,  and  other  convertible  products. 

^Includes  small  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  the  western  regions  and  substantial  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  both  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Regions. 

Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  Timber  cut  and  sold  on  National  Forests,  convertible  products,  by  Region  and  calendar  year. 


Table  5 

region  and  year 


Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  on  other  public  lands  in  the  United  States,  by  supply 
Id  year,  1950-851' 


(In  million  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(COGWW) 

(COGWE) 

(COGSW) 

(COGNR) 

(COGSR) 

(COGNC) 

(COGNE) 

(C06SC) 

(COGSE) 

(COGUS) 

1950 

307.18 

74.97 

5.58 

69.74 

29.32 

51.32 

7.11 

55.86 

56.13 

657.21 

1951 

249.47 

74.23 

7.22 

58.19 

23.82 

50.14 

8.54 

47.16 

56.00 

574.77 

1952 

219.50 

74.29 

6.84 

62.19 

23.42 

44.17 

8.25 

45.28 

55.42 

540.36 

1953 

262.15 

97.07 

7.61 

56.03 

26.69 

38.84 

8.18 

42.76 

54.77 

594.10 

1954 

289.34 

75.29 

8.57 

60.41 

26.81 

48.70 

6.78 

43.04 

51.42 

610.36 

1955 

258.94 

88.42 

8.87 

44.47 

26.86 

39.54 

6.79 

41.67 

53.31 

568.87 

1956 

235.14 

80.49 

11.05 

58.53 

32.79 

40.80 

7.52 

43.04 

55.56 

564.92 

1957 

256.37 

53.48 

11.92 

49.64 

46.65 

54.97 

7.27 

36.66 

49.97 

566.93 

1958 

245.75 

82.34 

13.45 

55.65 

36.89 

46.22 

5.97 

36.37 

45.25 

567.89 

1959 

262.04 

86.08 

16.94 

61.56 

40.31 

51.83 

5.77 

37.40 

48.35 

610.28 

1960 

237.31 

85.79 

15.39 

46.31 

38.92 

49.66 

6.34 

33.13 

43.02 

555.87 

1961 

293.92 

81.56 

16.77 

43.10 

38.95 

46.66 

6.17 

32.58 

41.96 

601.67 

1962 

305.06 

94.48 

18.95 

44.33 

29.56 

44.85 

6.58 

31.71 

40.46 

615.98 

1963 

421.31 

102.47 

20.74 

38.43 

28.40 

51.40 

6.67 

31.97 

43.95 

745.34 

1964 

460.07 

131.75 

24.31 

51.09 

39.76 

44.43 

7.02 

33.32 

48.23 

839.98 

1965 

436.03 

131.31 

25.11 

51.49 

39.13 

44.59 

7.42 

35.16 

53.07 

823.31 

1966 

419.33 

130.65 

26.42 

49,38 

40.75 

47.62 

8.20 

36.54 

55.49 

814.38 

1967 

383.80 

157.50 

24.78 

60.51 

36.21 

43.87 

8.30 

35.90 

55.66 

806.53 

1968 

471.99 

139.88 

32.50 

54.76 

40.74 

42.50 

8.49 

38.14 

60.01 

889.01 

1969 

383.10 

91.48 

29.39 

51.73 

38.06 

40.57 

8.19 

40.33 

63.65 

746.50 

1970 

393.52 

81.32 

28.01 

62.31 

38.69 

43.38 

9.08 

40.61 

65.91 

762.83 

1971 

431.23 

97.63 

25.44 

65.19 

42.20 

40.14 

8.61 

42.16 

64.88 

817.48 

1972 

507.43 

85.49 

25.96 

65.59 

38.26 

40.46 

8.17 

44.01 

66.95 

882.32 

1973 

491.48 

96.28 

23.63 

75.48 

35.58 

42.63 

9.89 

44.43 

68.33 

887.73 

1974 

440.89 

79.04 

15.87 

55.63 

29.11 

45.63 

10.81 

42.72 

66.75 

786.45 

1975 

305.72 

59.86 

12.63 

42.04 

25.09 

44.51 

9.59 

42.78 

61.23 

603.45 

1976 

505.00 

77.74 

13.04 

61.63 

31.94 

48.55 

12.43 

46.99 

65.96 

863.28 

1977 

503.56 

99.90 

14.55 

63.89 

36.08 

52.59 

13.19 

49.90 

71.49 

905.15 

1978 

490.65 

96.95 

14.58 

77.22 

48.53 

56.84 

15.11 

51.57 

76.22 

927.67 

1979 

557.44 

111.76 

14.12 

62.17 

54.34 

58.40 

15.23 

53.99 

82.18 

1,009.63 

1980 

453.41 

68.67 

10.89 

52.49 

69.66 

55.25 

16.30 

54.56 

83.40 

864.63 

1981 

337.28 

70.52 

11.43 

57.70 

71.94 

38.50 

14.95 

52.66 

89.52 

744.50 

1982 

223.35 

51.47 

10.92 

41.18 

80.70 

43.31 

15.19 

52.48 

88.81 

607.41 

1983 

381.02 

54.14 

9.31 

51.20 

64.17 

41.91 

17.20 

56.39 

95.91 

771.25 

1984 

492.56 

60.86 

11.79 

55.67 

75.09 

42.66 

18.26 

57.73 

99.25 

913.87 

1985 

496.24 

57.22 

11.27 

26.39 

71.24 

42.83 

18.02 

57.30 

98.20 

878.71 

-'Computed  from  softwood  lumber,  plywood,  roundwood  pulpwood,  miscellaneous  products,  fuelwood,  and  log  trade.  All  products  are 
split  into  harvest  shares  for  four  owner  groups:  National  Forest,  other  public  lands,  forest  industry,  and  other  private  landowners.    These 
shares  are  estimated  from  individual  State  timber  harvest  reports  for  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho;  and  from  interpolating  data 
on  timber  harvest,  in  roundwood  equivalents,  by  landowner,  from  the  timber  removal  tables  reported  in  USDA  Forest  Service  (1982). 


Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  1982. 
Washington,  DC.  499  p. 


An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report  23. 


Table  6~Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  by  forest  industry  in  thie  United  States,  by  supply  region 
and  year,  1950-85^ 

(In  million  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(CFIWW) 

(CFIWE) 

(CFISW) 

(CFINR) 

(CFISR) 

(CFINC) 

(CFINE) 

(CFISC) 

(CFISE) 

(CFIUS) 

1950 

1,171.36 

74.61 

267.74 

104.39 

0.46 

53.20 

102.87 

654.39 

346.46 

2,775.48 

1951 

1,216.67 

93.25 

298.42 

89.50 

0.54 

50.14 

124.71 

552.04 

343.74 

2,769.01 

1952 

1,271.00 

123.65 

304.67 

98.61 

0.51 

42.38 

121.59 

542.69 

338.25 

2,843.35 

1953 

1,146.14 

141.30 

358.57 

92.11 

0.76 

35.71 

122.17 

487.25 

332.39 

2,716.40 

1954 

1,070.16 

157.00 

360.74 

101.98 

0.73 

42.85 

102.11 

489 . 63 

310.27 

2,635.47 

1955 

1,166.25 

159.50 

372.52 

78.07 

0.89 

33.42 

96.81 

474.51 

319.87 

2,701.84 

1956 

1,128.69 

123.19 

425.88 

105.80 

1.06 

32.93 

108.63 

490.69 

331.44 

2,748.31 

1957 

1,058.27 

126.02 

405.24 

93.67 

1.75 

42.30 

105.87 

404.47 

296.36 

2,533.95 

1958 

1,033.36 

144.83 

400.75 

109.40 

1.34 

34.02 

88.07 

400.04 

266.81 

2,478.62 

1959 

1,039.51 

152.97 

450.98 

125.84 

1.67 

36.26 

85.82 

411.43 

283.44 

2,587.92 

1960 

1,057.85 

165.64 

393.90 

99.11 

1.79 

32.76 

95.17 

364.46 

250.72 

2,461.40 

1961 

999.73 

149.65 

392.87 

96.35 

1.74 

29.14 

93.73 

343.87 

243.08 

2,350.16 

1962 

1,007.37 

153.15 

396.15 

104.35 

1.45 

26.57 

94.84 

334.16 

241.34 

2,359.38 

1963 

1,000.32 

134.68 

367.29 

90.46 

1.76 

30.88 

100.47 

355.46 

260.77 

2,342.09 

1964 

1,054.74 

167.84 

365.58 

119.55 

3.22 

26.88 

104.13 

390.15 

294.04 

2,526.13 

1965 

1,106.64 

153.33 

340.32 

120. 5i 

3.75 

27.35 

108.50 

417.48 

321.63 

2,599.51 

1966 

1,169.04 

166.05 

328.51 

114.89 

4.78 

29.41 

118.48 

459.13 

344.39 

2,734.68 

1967 

1,171.48 

146.12 

302.15 

140.77 

4.84 

27.46 

124.49 

476.53 

353.06 

2,746.90 

1968 

1,213.70 

152.46 

324.97 

127.40 

6.48 

26.79 

125.75 

537.56 

377.90 

2,893.01 

1969 

1,064.41 

137.52 

339.88 

119.66 

7.04 

25.74 

119.86 

602.93 

408.70 

2,825.74 

1970 

1,326.88 

152.90 

340.75 

144.13 

7.96 

27.88 

131.42 

615.27 

430.98 

3,178.17 

1971 

1,238.28 

136.45 

328.88 

148.11 

7.18 

26.08 

121.26 

664.01 

424.19 

3,094.44 

1972 

1,123.96 

110.51 

352.86 

158.41 

4.97 

26.57 

112.45 

719.57 

437.72 

3,047.02 

1973 

1,041.24 

109.71 

392.30 

175.45 

3.32 

28.48 

132.75 

753.17 

446.80 

3,083.22 

1974 

1,187.40 

127.07 

313.20 

146.79 

1.92 

30.68 

141.73 

749.79 

436.47 

3,135.05 

1975 

1,201.21 

103.61 

295.35 

192.10 

0.87 

30.24 

122.95 

739.51 

400.33 

3,086.17 

1976 

1,372.63 

110.78 

328.75 

183.56 

0.35 

33.55 

156.48 

839.12 

431.29 

3,456.51 

1977 

1,357.18 

103.00 

360.88 

212.48 

0.39 

36.72 

162.73 

919.52 

467.45 

3,620.35 

1978 

1,356.02 

104.21 

339.37 

211.30 

0.51 

40.11 

182.75 

979.84 

498.34 

3,712.45 

1979 

1,284.06 

120.75 

324.75 

208.39 

0.55 

41.64 

180.81 

1,056.57 

537.31 

3,754.83 

1980 

1,320.16 

107.85 

247.35 

195.37 

0.69 

39.88 

190.62 

1,048.95 

547.45 

3,698.32 

1981 

1,135.02 

118.96 

247.08 

142.74 

0.69 

28.07 

171.88 

1,041.32 

587.60 

3,473.36 

1982 

1,338.07 

150.89 

233.75 

166.57 

0.75 

31.91 

171.82 

1,066.27 

582.98 

3,743.01 

1983 

1,362.19 

113.57 

197.83 

155.25 

0.59 

31.20 

191.59 

1,176.59 

629.57 

3,858.38 

1984 

1,249.73 

79.55 

250.56 

167.00 

0.69 

31.76 

203.35 

1,204.46 

651.50 

3,838.60 

1985 

1,259.08 

74.79 

239.39 

180.64 

0.65 

31.89 

200.76 

1,195.49 

644.60 

3,827.29 

^Computed  from  softwood  lumber,  plywood,  roundwood  pulpwood,  miscellaneous  products,  fuelwood,  and  log  trade.    All  products  are 
split  into  harvest  shares  for  four  owner  groups:  National  Forest,  other  public  lands,  forest  industry,  and  other  private  landowners.    These 
shares  are  estimated  from  individual  State  timber  harvest  reports  for  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho;  and  from  interpolating  data 
on  timber  han/est,  in  roundwood  equivalents,  by  landowner,  from  the  timber  removal  tables  reported  in  USDA  Forest  Sen/ice  (1982). 


Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report  23. 
Washington,  DC.  499  p. 


Table  7~Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  by  other  private  landowners  in  the  United  States,  by  supply 
region  and  year,  1950-85^ 

(In  mi  n  ion  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(COPWW) 

(COPWE) 

(COPSW) 

(COPNR) 

(COPSR) 

(COPNC) 

(COPNE) 

(COPSC) 

(COPSE) 

(COPUS) 

1950 

317.41 

79.66 

353.50 

114.23 

49.70 

100.76 

361.71 

694.29 

1,521.32 

3,592.58 

1951 

325.13 

96.24 

380.24 

94.29 

38.44 

98.22 

432.78 

625.55 

1,517.85 

3,608.74 

1952 

334.47 

123.65 

360.13 

100.65 

35.90 

85.75 

417.03 

654.88 

1,502.06 

3,614.52 

1953 

294.66 

136.70 

397.47 

90.58 

38.99 

74.90 

411.78 

624.61 

1,484.41 

3,554.10 

1954 

271.50 

146.50 

376.16 

96.41 

37.10 

93.06 

340.20 

671.22 

1,393.56 

3,425.71 

1955 

291.56 

144.47 

361.88 

70.83 

35.40 

75.41 

318.02 

690.93 

1,444.93 

3,433.43 

1956 

276.29 

107.98 

385.70 

92.29 

41.26 

77.31 

350.81 

760.42 

1,505.85 

3,597.91 

1957 

256.37 

106.96 

344.73 

78.06 

55.69 

103.25 

338.05 

665.96 

1,354.31 

3,303.38 

1958 

245.75 

119.14 

311.99 

86.77 

41.81 

86.65 

276.54 

704.77 

1,226.37 

3,099.79 

1959 

242.55 

121.18 

328.17 

94.79 

43.89 

96.32 

266.48 

772.10 

1,310.50 

3,275.98 

1960 

243.35 

127.36 

268.94 

70.98 

40.27 

91.93 

291.86 

727.70 

1,166.09 

3,028.48 

1961 

225.61 

110.55 

248.97 

64.66 

38.30 

85.65 

282.74 

734.80 

1,137.28 

2,928.56 

1962 

223.86 

109.72 

233.39 

66.03 

27.95 

82.16 

282.58 

762.22 

1,137.31 

2,925.22 

1963 

221.25 

90.76 

215.19 

55.64 

24.89 

94.38 

282.19 

794.02 

1,133.89 

2,912.21 

1964 

230.04 

107.38 

208.00 

71.10 

31.94 

81.96 

275.74 

858.05 

1,185.49 

3,049.70 

1965 

237.14 

91.49 

192.24 

69.54 

28.59 

82.24 

271.26 

897.94 

1,202.91 

3,073.35 

1966 

249.06 

94.40 

187.59 

63.99 

26.41 

88.24 

280.00 

967.50 

1,201.29 

3,158.48 

1967 

245.83 

77.87 

175.85 

75.33 

20.30 

81.47 

279.27 

988.95 

1,151.42 

3,096.29 

1968 

253.53 

76.23 

177.78 

65.93 

19.16 

79.29 

267.26 

1.093.29 

1,153.16 

3,185.63 

1969 

254.63 

44.87 

187.39 

59.57 

14.08 

76.03 

241.58 

1,207.89 

1,170.83 

3,256.87 

1970 

184.15 

49.25 

192.32 

69.23 

10.15 

81.28 

251.39 

1,206.17 

1,159.42 

3,203.36 

1971 

159.00 

70.58 

165.35 

72.79 

14.07 

75.02 

226.37 

1,231.05 

1,137.81 

3,152.04 

1972 

208.05 

44.31 

158.64 

78.58 

15.16 

75.26 

204.31 

1,260.89 

1,170.68 

3,215.88 

1973 

311.61 

57.65 

157.87 

87.72 

16.13 

78.74 

235.45 

1,250.83 

1,191.46 

3,387.46 

1974 

270.55 

59.03 

113.14 

73.65 

14.82 

83.50 

245.43 

1,179.15 

1,160.51 

3,199.78 

1975 

195.14 

30.32 

95.64 

98.09 

13.99 

81.03 

208.23 

1,102.13 

1,059.68 

2,884.25 

1976 

190.72 

43.73 

91.97 

94.10 

19.34 

87.93 

257.66 

1,188.20 

1,138.28 

3,111.93 

1977 

212.73 

63.66 

91.68 

110.54 

23.28 

94.76 

261.69 

1,235.53 

1,230.04 

3,323.91 

1978 

169.84 

57.03 

78.21 

111.62 

33.36 

101.87 

287.53 

1,252.43 

1,307.41 

3,399.30 

1979 

199.68 

61.78 

67.53 

110.00 

39.44 

104.35 

277.87 

1,282.80 

1,403.32 

3,546.77 

1980 

132.77 

39.18 

46.29 

104.97 

52.85 

97.29 

284.94 

1,210.13 

1,417.82 

3,386.24 

1981 

117.14 

35.26 

41.33 

77.44 

57.07 

67.41 

251.45 

1,144.25 

1,517.21 

3,308.56 

1982 

115.74 

26.72 

34.78 

90.69 

66.37 

75.61 

245.59 

1,113.98 

1,500.72 

3,270.20 

1983 

129.50 

24.83 

25.93 

85.52 

54.50 

72.74 

267.56 

1,171.46 

1,615.73 

3,447.77 

1984 

204.36 

35.65 

32.85 

93.31 

63.77 

74.05 

283.98 

1,199.21 

1,672.02 

3,659.20 

1985 

205.89 

33.51 

31.38 

101.46 

60.51 

74.34 

280.37 

1,190.29 

1,654.31 

3,632.06 

-^Computed  from  softwood  lunnber,  plywood,  roundwood  pulpwood,  miscellaneous  products,  fuelwood,  and  log  trade.    All  products  are 
split  into  harvest  shares  for  four  owner  groups:  National  Forest,  other  public  lands,  forest  industry,  and  other  private  landowners.    These 
shares  are  estimated  from  individual  State  timber  harvest  reports  for  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho;  and  from  interpolating  data 
on  timber  harvest,  in  roundwood  equivalents,  by  landowner,  from  the  timber  removal  tables  reported  in  USDA  Forest  Service  (1982). 

Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report  23. 
Washington,  DC.  499  p. 
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Table  8-Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  by  all  landowners  In  the  United  States,  by  supply  region 
and  year,  1950-851/  2J 

(In  mi  1 1  ion  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

United 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

States 

(CALWW) 

(CALWE) 

(CALSW) 

(CALNR) 

(CALSR) 

(CALNC) 

(CALNE) 

(CALSC) 

(CALSE) 

(CALUS) 

1950 

2,075.57 

341.50 

728.06 

414.60 

131.24 

235.41 

474.07 

1,596.06 

1,935.52 

7,932.03 

1951 

2,090.49 

372.51 

824.80 

395.56 

111.23 

228.95 

569.44 

1,387.02 

1,931.10 

7,911.10 

1952 

2,148.40 

440.29 

784.19 

434.20 

105.36 

199.88 

550.17 

1,402.31 

1,911.02 

7,975.82 

1953 

2,102.62 

469.94 

875.77 

441.66 

114.16 

174.19 

545.41 

1,295.87 

1,888.56 

7,908.18 

1954 

2,042.60 

498.94 

879.12 

487.92 

116.58 

216.43 

451.80 

1,345.13 

1,772.97 

7,811.49 

1955 

2,166.36 

505.32 

921.21 

492.50 

122.34 

174.97 

424.59 

1,344.22 

1,838.34 

7,989.85 

1956 

2,082.35 

432.21 

1,013.08 

564.57 

134.79 

178.96 

470.25 

1,434.76 

1,915.83 

8,226.80 

1957 

1,954.88 

413.55 

924.98 

462.86 

149.74 

239.00 

454.37 

1,221.95 

1,723.05 

7,544.38 

1958 

2,016.39 

491.93 

923.84 

515.56 

132.86 

200.11 

373.20 

1,254.04 

1,560.27 

7,468.20 

1959 

2,237.01 

549.35 

1,057.67 

601.95 

150.64 

222.45 

360.60 

1,335.82 

1,667.30 

8,182.79 

1960 

2,123.31 

528.20 

912.00 

514.45 

130.92 

211.34 

396.54 

1,227.15 

1,483.57 

7,527.48 

1961 

2,132.37 

511.23 

900.66 

528.13 

128.67 

196.90 

385.73 

1,206.56 

1,446.92 

7,437.17 

1962 

2,247.87 

556.51 

891.49 

557.74 

130.91 

188.44 

387.10 

1,219.55 

1,445.13 

7,624.74 

1963 

2,390.60 

545.57 

896.10 

590.51 

133.63 

215.98 

392.48 

1,278.62 

1,464.97 

7,908.46 

1964 

2,537.55 

645.78 

927.29 

640.12 

153.44 

186.70 

390.02 

1,388.44 

1,555.76 

8,425.10 

1965 

2,618.48 

644.54 

891.69 

676.77 

150.46 

187.33 

390.30 

1,464.83 

1,608.17 

8,632.57 

1966 

2,557.52 

638.41 

885.24 

683.63 

156.89 

200.09 

409.95 

1,588.67 

1,632.19 

8,752.59 

1967 

2,498.23 

638.22 

836.46 

703.67 

147.58 

184.33 

414.97 

1,631.94 

1,590.36 

8,645.76 

1968 

2,753.31 

644.08 

953.25 

733.46 

157.27 

178.57 

404.33 

1,816.09 

1,621.89 

9,262.25 

1969 

2,431.67 

541.52 

906.59 

712.28 

150.77 

170.46 

372.23 

2,016.50 

1,675.01 

8,977.03 

1970 

2,529.69 

497.28 

885.24 

676.20 

134.58 

182.25 

394.64 

2,030.59 

1,690.12 

9,020.59 

1971 

2,472.45 

551.45 

883.59 

701.85 

137.62 

169.35 

358.75 

2,107.96 

1,663.47 

9,046.49 

1972 

2,635.74 

535.24 

928.97 

690.62 

137.11 

171.44 

326.89 

2,200.51 

1,716.55 

9,343.07 

1973 

2,660.01 

547.54 

931.13 

715.39 

124.01 

181.42 

380.37 

2,221.73 

1,752.14 

9,513.74 

1974 

2,512.08 

533.00 

750.46 

610.69 

117.97 

194.19 

400.37 

2,136.14 

1,711.67 

8,966.57 

1975 

2,192.72 

467.06 

671.74 

613.17 

117.44 

190.20 

342.48 

2,037.22 

1,569.90 

8,201.93 

1976 

2,661.84 

530.67 

769.56 

704.52 

129.69 

208.36 

428.73 

2,237.66 

1,691.35 

9,362.38 

1977 

2,640.30 

536.95 

787.23 

728.07 

140.81 

226.70 

439.82 

2,376.01 

1,833.15 

9,709.04 

1978 

2,655.58 

538.98 

751.74 

727.41 

150.30 

246.06 

487.34 

2,455.75 

1,954.27 

9,967.43 

1979 

2,693.40 

538.79 

713.24 

704.74 

170.22 

253.90 

475.80 

2,570.74 

2,107.09 

10,227.92 

1980 

2,397.34 

436.90 

572.50 

614.47 

189.31 

240.23 

493.83 

2,479.78 

2,138.48 

9,562.84 

1981 

1,992.05 

429.50 

493.88 

554.94 

182.34 

168.11 

439.59 

2,393.84 

2,295.32 

8,949.57 

1982 

2,005.32 

401.83 

446.02 

507.95 

183.23 

189.97 

433.90 

2,385.39 

2,277.27 

8,830.88 

1983 

2,447.15 

491.94 

530.98 

649.46 

193.68 

184.61 

477.79 

2,563.37 

2,459.25 

9,998.23 

1984 

2,564.84 

508.97 

572.28 

646.05 

218.54 

187.93 

507.11 

2,624.10 

2.544.93 

10,374.75 

1985 

2,584.31 

510.29 

604.68 

659.60 

216.34 

188.68 

500.66 

2,604.56 

2,517.98 

10,387.10 

1/USDA  Forest  Service  reports  small  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  their  harvest  reports. 

i/Computed  from  softwood  lumber,  plywood,  roundwood  pulpwood,  miscellaneous  products,  fuelwood,  and  log  trade.    All  products  are 
split  into  harvest  shares  for  four  owner  groups:  National  Forest,  other  public  lands,  forest  industry,  and  other  private  landowners.    These 
shares  are  estimated  from  individual  State  timber  harvest  reports  for  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho;  and  from  interpolating  data 
on  timber  harvest,  in  roundwood  equivalents,  by  landowner,  from  the  timber  removal  tables  reported  in  USDA  Forest  Service  (1982). 

Source:    USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report  23. 
Washington,  DC.  499  p. 
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Table  9-Softwood  pulpwood  production  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85 


Year 


Pacific  Pacific 

Northwest--  Northwest-- 

west  side  east  side 

(PULPWW)  (PULPWE) 


Pacific  Northern  Southern 

South-     Rocky  Rocky  North  North-  South 

west  Mountains  Mountains  Central  east  Central 

(PULPSW)  (PULPNR)  (PULPSR)  (PULPNC)  (PULPNE)  (PULPSC) 


South- 
east 
(PULPSE) 


-  -  Million 

cords  - 

1950 

3.48 

0.09 

1951 

3.79 

0.09 

1952 

3.56 

0.08 

1953 

3.55 

0.08 

1954 

3.55 

0.08 

1955 

3.51 

0.07 

1956 

3.97 

0.08 

1957 

3.71 

0.07 

1958 

2.88 

0.05 

1959 

3.17 

0.06 

1960 

3.36 

0.06 

1961 

3.23 

0.05 

1962 

3.32 

0.05 

1963 

3.13 

0.05 

1964 

3.09 

0.04 

1965 

3.64 

0.05 

1966 

3.53 

0.04 

1967 

3.19 

0.04 

1968 

3.37 

0.04 

1969 

3.44 

0.03 

1970 

3.98 

0.04 

1971 

2.58 

0.02 

1972 

1.52 

0.02 

1973 

1.70 

0.02 

1974 

2.98 

0.03 

1975 

1.38 

0.02 

1976 

3.33 

0.04 

1977 

2.43 

0.03 

1978 

1.63 

0.02 

1979 

2.94 

0.03 

1980 

3.24 

0.04 

1981 

2.12 

0.02 

1982 

2.41 

0.03 

1983 

2.39 

0.03 

1984 

2.79 

0.03 

1985 

2.68 

0.03 

-  -  Million  cubic  feet  -  - 


Mill  ion  cords 


19.11 

17.55 

16.00 

14.45 

12.89 

11.34 

9.78 

8.23 

6.68 

5.12 

3.57 

2.01 

0.46 

0.44 

0.43 

0.41 


39 

37 

36 

34 

32 

34 

0.37 

0.39 

0.41 

0.44 

0.46 

0.48 

0.51 

0.53 

0.55 

0.58 

0.60 

0.62 

0.64 

0.66 


18.00 
17.51 
17.03 
16.55 
16.06 
15.58 
15.10 
14.62 
14.13 
13.65 
13.17 
12.68 
12.20 
13.20 
14.20 
15.20 
16.20 
17.20 
18.20 
19.20 
20.21 
20.15 
20.08 
20.02 
19.95 
19.89 
19.83 
19.76 
19.70 
19.64 
19.57 
19.51 
19.44 
19.37 
19.30 
19.23 


1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.99 
2.66 
3.34 
4.01 
4.69 
5.37 
6.04 
6.72 
7.39 
8.07 
8.17 
8.27 
8.37 
8.47 
8.57 
8.67 
8.77 
8.87 
8.28 
7.69 
7.10 
6.50 
5.91 
5.32 
4.73 
4.14 
3.55 
2.96 
2.37 
1.78 
1.19 
0.60 
0.01 


1.12 
1.56 
1.40 

1.06 
1.21 
1.17 
1.36 
1.43 
1.25 
1.35 
1.38 
1.29 
1.27 
1.34 
1.29 
1.29 
1.41 
1.25 
1.10 
1.15 
1.33 
1.22 
1.25 
1.26 
1.46 
1.41 
1.38 
1.41 
1.47 
1.52 
1.56 
1.45 
1.66 
1.46 
1.64 
1.56 


2.32 
3.02 
3.19 
2.80 
2.53 
2.25 
2.51 
2.31 
1.99 
1.88 
2.39 
2.19 
2.22 
2.35 
2.40 
2.52 
2.75 
2.94 
2.83 
2.53 
2.89 
2.54 
2.18 
2.70 
2.93 
2.30 
2.53 
2.63 
2.81 
2.67 
2.90 
2.89 
3.04 
2.83 
3.20 
3.11 


5.05 

5.55 

5.77 

6.17 

6.16 

6.42 

6.96 

6.37 

6.57 

6.63 

6.41 

6.52 

6.47 

6.58 

7.28 

7.60 

8.65 

8.87 

10.22 

11.55 

12.20 

11.80 

12.11 

12.22 

13.02 

11.44 

11.91 

11.55 

11.73 

13.18 

14.03 

13.60 

12.40 

12.42 

12.67 

11.99 


6.14 

6.92 

7.03 

7.99 

7.96 

9.08 

9.98 

9.37 

8.95 

9.90 

10.11 

10.03 

10.33 

10.58 

11.25 

11.93 

12.16 

11.92 

12.13 

12.92 

13.65 

12.31 

12.72 

13.08 

13.19 

11.33 

11.69 

12.12 

12.40 

12.80 

13.26 

13.35 

13.22 

13.36 

13.80 

13.26 


Sources:  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side  and  east  side)~American  Pulpwood  Association.    Pulpwood 
production  data  divided  between  regions  from  regional  shares  derived  from  timber  assessment  data  and  estimated  for 
years  between  assessments.  Pacific  Southwest,  Northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Southern  Rocky 
Mountains— USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest 
Resource  Report  23.    Washington,  DC.  499  p.  Pulpwood  production  data  estimated  from  interpolation  between  assessment 
years.  North  Central—Pulpwood  production  in  the  North  Central  region  by  county.    Annual.    North  Central  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  St.    Paul,  MN.  Resource  Bulletin.    Softwood  pulpwood  production,  Lake  States  plus  Central  States. 
Northeast—Pulpwood  production  in  the  Northeast-annual.    USDA  Forest  Service.    Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  Broomall,  PA.    Resource  Bulletin.    Softwood  roundwood  pulpwood  production  in  the  Northeast,  by  State  and 
species  group.  South  Central  and  Southeast—Southern  pulpwood  production  report,  USDA  Forest  Service. 
Roundwood  production  in  the  South,  by  State  and  species  group,  all  softwoods. 
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Table  1 0-Softwood  fuelwood  production  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-851/ 

(In  mi  1 1  ion  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(FUELWW) 

(FUELWE) 

(FUELSW) 

(FUELNR) 

(FUELSR) 

(FUELNC) 

(FUELNE) 

(FUELSC) 

(FUELSE) 

(FUELUS) 

1950 

14.62 

2.44 

0.48 

18.05 

39.67 

37.30 

5.86 

109.65 

311.93 

540.00 

1951 

16.64 

3.28 

0.55 

17.16 

38.93 

35.76 

8.13 

105.27 

304.26 

529.98 

1952 

17.18 

3.83 

0.59 

14.84 

34.89 

31.22 

9.62 

92.01 

270.83 

475.01 

1953 

18.44 

4.50 

0.63 

13.33 

32.69 

28.38 

11.45 

83.78 

251.80 

445.00 

1954 

19.65 

5.16 

0.69 

11.84 

30.47 

25.56 

13.21 

75.61 

232.81 

415.00 

1955 

20.80 

5.78 

0.74 

10.37 

28.26 

22.77 

14.90 

67.51 

213.87 

385.00 

1956 

21.84 

6.38 

0.78 

8.91 

26.06 

20.01 

16.51 

59.50 

195.00 

354.99 

1957 

23.14 

7.04 

0.84 

7.60 

24.22 

17.56 

18.28 

52.39 

178.92 

329.99 

1958 

24.41 

7.69 

0.89 

6.29 

22.38 

15.11 

20.02 

45.32 

162.89 

305.00 

1959 

25.65 

8.32 

0.94 

5.00 

20.54 

12.68 

21.72 

38.27 

146.87 

279.99 

1960 

26.84 

8.94 

0.98 

3.71 

18.70 

10.27 

23.38 

31.28 

130.90 

255.00 

1961 

27.96 

9.53 

1.04 

2.44 

16.86 

7.88 

24.98 

24.34 

114.97 

230.00 

1962 

29.72 

10.33 

1.10 

1.22 

15.39 

5.66 

27.14 

17.92 

101.52 

210.00 

1963 

28.32 

10.11 

1.23 

1.33 

15.96 

5.23 

24.26 

17.71 

95.85 

200.00 

1964 

26.92 

9.89 

1.36 

1.45 

16.58 

4.81 

21.33 

17.51 

90.14 

189.99 

1965 

25.53 

9.67 

1.50 

1.57 

17.25 

4.38 

18.34 

17.36 

84.41 

180.01 

1966 

24.13 

9.48 

1.65 

1.69 

17.97 

3.95 

15.28 

17.22 

78.62 

169.99 

1967 

22.74 

9.30 

1.81 

1.83 

18.77 

3.51 

12.13 

17.12 

72.79 

160.00 

1968 

19.92 

8.52 

1.85 

1.85 

18.37 

2.85 

8.26 

15.94 

62.44 

140.00 

1969 

17.80 

8.02 

1.95 

1.92 

18.48 

2.41 

4.82 

15.25 

54.35 

125.00 

1970 

14.99 

7.19 

1.94 

1.89 

17.71 

1.70 

1.41 

13.88 

44.29 

105.00 

1971 

13.98 

6.70 

1.81 

1.75 

16.82 

•  1.63 

1.29 

11.10 

44.92 

100.00 

1972 

12.35 

5.92 

1.59 

1.54 

15.10 

1.48 

1.12 

8.20 

42.70 

90.00 

1973 

13.46 

6.45 

1.74 

1.67 

16.73 

1.67 

1.19 

7.27 

49.81 

99.99 

1974 

14.55 

6.98 

1.88 

1.79 

18.36 

1.86 

1.27 

6.10 

57.21 

110.00 

1975 

15.61 

7.48 

2.02 

1.91 

19.99 

2.04 

1.33 

4.71 

64.91 

120.00 

1976 

16.64 

7.98 

2.15 

2.03 

21.61 

2.23 

1.39 

3.14 

72.84 

130.01 

1977 

28.16 

13.50 

3.64 

3.44 

36.57 

3.77 

2.35 

5.31 

123.26 

220.00 

1978 

42.88 

20.56 

5.54 

5.23 

55.68 

5.75 

3.58 

8.09 

187.69 

335.00 

1979 

61.44 

29.46 

7.94 

7.49 

79.78 

8.23 

5.13 

11.59 

268.93 

480.00 

1980 

86.39 

41.43 

11.16 

10.54 

112.20 

11.58 

7.22 

16.30 

378.18 

675.00 

1981 

87.03 

41.74 

11.25 

10.62 

113.03 

11.66 

7.27 

16.42 

380.98 

680.00 

1982 

94.07 

45.11 

12.15 

11.48 

122.17 

12.61 

7.86 

17.75 

411.79 

735.00 

1983 

92.15 

44.19 

11.91 

11.24 

119.68 

12.35 

7.70 

17.39 

403.39 

720.00 

1984 

92.79 

44.50 

11.99 

11.32 

120.51 

12.44 

7.75 

17.51 

406.19 

725.00 

1985 

104.82 

50.27 

13.54 

12.79 

136.13 

14.05 

8.76 

19.78 

458.86 

819.00 

l/National  fuelwood  production  numbers  provided  by  Ulrich  (1987)  were  apportioned  to  regions  from  percentages  derived  from  the  1952, 
1962,  1970,  and  1976  assessment  data. 

Sources: 

Ulrich,  Alice  H.  1987.  U.S.  timber  production,  trade,  consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Miscellaneous  Publication  1453.  Table  5--Production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption  of  softwood  timber  products,  by  major 
product,  1950-85. 

USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report  23. 
Washington,  DC.  499  p. 
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Table  11 -Softwood  miscellaneous  products  production  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 

1950-851/ 

(In  million  cubic  feet) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(MISCWW) 

(MISCWE) 

(MISCSW) 

(MISCNR) 

(MISCSR) 

(MISCNC) 

(MISCNE) 

(MISCSC) 

(MISCSE) 

(MISCUS) 

1950 

71.55 

7.32 

9.41 

22.56 

5.53 

27.51 

8.97 

113.04 

94.11 

360.00 

1951 

67.84 

6.79 

8.88 

21.21 

5.30 

25.78 

9.99 

106.08 

88.12 

340.00 

1952 

64.95 

6.35 

8.47 

20.13 

5.13 

25.23 

11.04 

100.46 

83.24 

325.00 

1953 

64.41 

6.13 

8.35 

19.76 

5.14 

23.85 

12.49 

98.49 

81.38 

320.00 

1954 

62.68 

5.81 

8.09 

19.04 

5.06 

22.88 

13.73 

94.69 

78.02 

310.00 

1955 

60.96 

5.47 

7.82 

18.32 

4.99 

21.92 

14.95 

90.90 

74.66 

300.00 

1956 

60.17 

5.23 

7.68 

17.88 

4.99 

21.29 

16.82 

88.50 

72.44 

295.00 

1957 

58.53 

4.91 

7.43 

17.18 

4.91 

20.35 

17.66 

84.84 

69.19 

285.00 

1958 

56.76 

4.58 

7.36 

16.45 

4.83 

19.38 

18.86 

81.00 

65.78 

275.00 

1959 

56.07 

4.34 

7.23 

16.02 

4.85 

18.77 

20.42 

78.68 

63.63 

270.00 

1960 

53.31 

3.94 

6.83 

15.01 

4.67 

17.46 

21.21 

73.45 

59.11 

255.00 

1961 

52.62 

3.68 

6.70 

14.58 

4.68 

16.85 

22.82 

71.13 

56.93 

250.00 

1962 

53.15 

3.51 

6.52 

14.48 

4.81 

16.61 

25.07 

59.87 

55.99 

240.00 

1963 

59.71 

3.72 

7.31 

15.84 

5.40 

17.52 

25.62 

76.23 

58.66 

270.00 

1964 

65.60 

3.86 

8.01 

16.99 

5.92 

18.09 

25.56 

80.87 

60.12 

285.00 

1965 

71.79 

3.98 

8.75 

18.16 

6.47 

18.60 

25.33 

85.56 

61.36 

300.00 

1966 

77.03 

4.04 

9.38 

19.05 

6.94 

18.77 

24.53 

88.86 

61.40 

310.00 

1967 

73.47 

3.64 

8.93 

17.78 

6.61 

16.83 

21.01 

82.12 

54.60 

285.00 

1968 

70.81 

3.32 

8.59 

16.78 

6.36 

15.26 

18.11 

76.76 

49.02 

265.00 

1969 

69.17 

3.06 

8.38 

16.07 

6.21 

14.01 

15.71 

72.79 

44.58 

250.00 

1970 

65.84 

2.76 

7.97 

15.00 

5.91 

12.54 

13.19 

67.32 

39.47 

230.00 

1971 

64.91 

3.21 

7.12 

14.75 

5.59 

12.68 

13.04 

71.15 

37.55 

230.00 

1972 

64.00 

3.65 

6.27 

14.50 

5.27 

12.82 

12.91 

74.93 

35.64 

230.00 

1973 

64.47 

4.18 

5.55 

14.56 

5.07 

13.24 

13.05 

80.38 

34.50 

235.00 

1974 

63.55 

4.63 

4.70 

14.31 

4.76 

13.37 

12.93 

84.16 

32.60 

235.00 

1975 

62.65 

5.08 

3.87 

14.07 

4.44 

13.50 

12.79 

87.89 

30.72 

235.00 

1976 

63.07 

5.63 

3.11 

14.12 

4.23 

13.93 

12.93 

93.51 

29.48 

240.00 

1977 

63.46 

6.19 

2.32 

14.16 

4.00 

14.36 

13.06 

99.25 

28.19 

245.00 

1978 

63.83 

6.77 

1.52 

14.20 

3.76 

14.79 

13.19 

105.10 

26.84 

250.00 

1979 

64.18 

7.36 

0.68 

14.23 

3.52 

15.23 

13.32 

111.06 

25.43 

255.00 

1980 

58.10 

7.17 

0.62 

12.84 

2.94 

14.12 

12.11 

105.51 

21.60 

235.00 

1981 

52.22 

6.91 

0.57 

11.50 

2.42 

12.99 

10.93 

99.37 

18.11 

215.00 

1982 

50.10 

7.09 

0.55 

11.00 

2.10 

12.75 

10.53 

99.78 

16.10 

210.00 

1983 

57.42 

8.66 

0.63 

12.56 

2.15 

14.96 

12.12 

119.53 

16.97 

245.00 

1984 

57.56 

9.22 

0.64 

12.55 

1.90 

15.34 

12.20 

125.09 

15.50 

250.00 

1985 

55.41 

9.41 

0.62 

12.03 

1.57 

15.11 

11.80 

125.60 

13.44 

245.00 

1/National  miscellaneous  products  production  numbers  provided  by  Ulrich  (1987)  were  apportioned  to  regions  from  percentages  derived 
from  the  1952,  1962,  1970,  and  1976  assessment  data. 

Sources: 

Ulrich,  Alice  H.  1987.  U.S.  timber  production,  trade,  consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous  Publication  1453.  Table  5--Production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption  of  softwood  timber  products,  by  major 
product,  1950-85. 

USDA  Forest  Service.  1982.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States:  1952-2030.    Forest  Resource  Report  23. 
Washington,  DC.  499  p. 
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Table  12~Softwood  sawtimber  and  pulpwood  harvest  ratios  for  the  eastern  supply 
regions,  by  year,  1950-85^ 


North 

Central 

Northee 

ist 

South 

Central 

Southeast 

Saw- 

Pulp- 

Saw- 

Pulp- 

Saw- 

Pulp- 

Saw- 

Pulp- 

Year 

timber 

wood 

timber 

wood 

timber 

wood 

timber 

wood 

(NCST) 

(NCPW) 

(NEST) 

(NEPW) 

(SCSI) 

(SCPW) 

(SEST) 

(SEPW) 

1950 

0.5454 

0.4546 

0.5788 

0.4212 

0.7259 

0.2741 

0.7202 

0.2798 

1951 

0.3539 

0.6461 

0.5427 

0.4573 

0.6505 

0.3495 

0.6852 

0.3148 

1952 

0.3349 

0.6651 

0.4984 

0.5016 

0.6445 

0.3555 

0.6828 

0.3172 

1953 

0.4148 

0.5852 

0.5543 

0.4457 

0.5883 

0.4117 

0.6388 

0.3612 

1954 

0.4619 

0.5381 

0.5097 

0.4903 

0.6082 

0.3918 

0.6175 

0.3825 

1955 

0.3823 

0.6177 

0.5332 

0.4668 

0.5933 

0.4067 

0.5864 

0.4136 

1956 

0.3141 

0.6859 

0.5298 

0.4702 

0.5912 

0.4088 

0.5708 

0.4292 

1957 

0.4791 

0.5209 

0.5498 

0.4502 

0.5602 

0.4398 

0.5510 

0.4490 

1958 

0.4577 

0.5423 

0.5211 

0.4789 

0.5604 

0.4396 

0.5260 

0.4740 

1959 

0.4841 

0.5159 

0.5284 

0.4716 

0.5874 

0.4126 

0.5182 

0.4818 

1960 

0.4421 

0.5579 

0.4556 

0.5444 

0.5679 

0.4321 

0.4469 

0.5531 

1961 

0.4483 

0.5517 

0.4840 

0.5160 

0.5553 

0.4447 

0.4428 

0.5572 

1962 

0.4338 

0.5662 

0.4758 

0.5242 

0.5666 

0.4334 

0.4311 

0.5689 

1963 

0.4864 

0.5136 

0.4575 

0.5425 

0.5799 

0.4201 

0.4282 

0.5718 

1964 

0.4267 

0.5733 

0.4467 

0.5533 

0.5699 

0.4301 

0.4320 

0.5680 

1965 

0.4300 

0.5700 

0.4241 

0.5759 

0.5769 

0.4231 

0.4206 

0.5794 

1966 

0.4200 

0.5800 

0.4077 

0.5923 

0.5557 

0.4443 

0.4208 

0.5792 

1967 

0.4408 

0.5592 

0.3796 

0.6204 

0.5561 

0.4439 

0.4188 

0.5812 

1968 

0.4965 

0.5035 

0.3927 

0.6073 

0.5415 

0.4585 

0.4244 

0.5756 

19§9 

0.4453 

0.5547 

0.4147 

0.5853 

0.5333 

0.4667 

0.4096 

0.5904 

1970 

0.4093 

0.5907 

0.3753 

0.6247 

0.5108 

0.4892 

0.3863 

0.6137 

1971 

0.4112 

0.5888 

0.3960 

0.6040 

0.5453 

0.4547 

0.4372 

0.5628 

1972 

0.4097 

0.5903 

0.4312 

0.5688 

0.5533 

0.4467 

0.4377 

0.5623 

1973 

0.4330 

0.5670 

0.3947 

0.6053 

0.5545 

0.4455 

0.4314 

0.5686 

1974 

0.3880 

0.6120 

0.3760 

0.6240 

0.5056 

0.4944 

0.4100 

0.5900 

1975 

0.4038 

0.5962 

0.4269 

0.5731 

0.5449 

0.4551 

0.4429 

0.5571 

1976 

0.4634 

0.5366 

0.4968 

0.5032 

0.5690 

0.4310 

0.4655 

0.5345 

1977 

0.5003 

0.4997 

0.4890 

0.5110 

0.6057 

0.3943 

0.4755 

0.5245 

1978 

0.5167 

0.4833 

0.5063 

0.4937 

0.6125 

0.3875 

0.4806 

0.5194 

1979 

0.5080 

0.4920 

0.5178 

0.4822 

0.5832 

0.4168 

0.4847 

0.5153 

1980 

0.4565 

0.5435 

0.4926 

0.5074 

0.5392 

0.4608 

0.4427 

0.5573 

1981 

0.2618 

0.7382 

0.4314 

0.5686 

0.5371 

0.4629 

0.4839 

0.5161 

1982 

0.2695 

0.7305 

0.3905 

0.6095 

0.5762 

0.4238 

0.4755 

0.5245 

1983 

0.3314 

0.6686 

0.4883 

0.5117 

0.6049 

0.3951 

0.5191 

0.4809 

1984 

0.2589 

0.7411 

0.4548 

0.5452 

0.6061 

0.3939 

0.5175 

0.4825 

1985 

0.2943 

0.7057 

0.4626 

0.5374 

0.6243 

0.3757 

0.5235 

0.4765 

^Sawtimber  is  defined  as  timber  harvested  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  miscellaneous  products.    The  ratio  of 
sawtimber  or  pulpwood  production  to  total  production,  excluding  fuelwood,  is  calculated  as  follows: 


sawtimber 


Regional  sawtimber  har/est  ratio  (xxST) 
Regional  pulpwood  har/est  ratio  (xxPW) 


sawtimber  +  pulpwood 
1  -  xxST. 
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Table  13-Value  of  timber  sold  In  National  Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States,  by  year,  1950-851/ 

(In  nominal   dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,   Scribner  log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Rocky 

South- 

Inter- 

Pacific 

Northwest 

Northwest 

Northern 

Mountain 

western 

mountain 

Southwest 

Region-- 

Region-- 

Southern 

Eastern 

Alaska 

Year 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

west  side 

east  side 

Region^/ 

Region 

Region 

(RISP) 

(R2SP) 

{R3SP) 

(R4SP) 

(R5SP) 

(R6WSP) 

(R6ESP) 

(R8SP) 

(R9SP) 

(RIOSP) 

1950 

6.08 

3.03 

6.35 

6.16 

14.03 

12.24 

15.35 

26.70 

21.65 

2.40 

1951 

10.43 

11.38 

8.40 

6.28 

18.15 

18.73 

23.95 

34.60 

22.69 

1.54 

1952 

8.12 

3.93 

8.42 

7.11 

11.27 

10.36 

13.47 

38.50 

26.44 

5.62 

1953 

4.18 

4.91 

8.80 

7.52 

13.33 

12.38 

16.40 

34.20 

24.24 

2.75 

1954 

5.10 

4.21 

6.60 

7.65 

12.97 

14.17 

16.92 

29.70 

21.13 

3.11 

1955 

9.74 

4.64 

10.14 

9.70 

17.99 

28.71 

18.97 

32.00 

22.53 

2.08 

1956 

11.81 

6.59 

10.14 

10.37 

17.21 

29.04 

13.79 

37.40 

24.64 

2.93 

1957 

7.84 

6.34 

9.47 

5.96 

13.01 

19.12 

14.66 

31.50 

19.92 

3.00 

1958 

5.74 

3.31 

4.26 

5.58 

10.19 

15.21 

10.06 

31.10 

18.31 

1.78 

1959 

9.22 

7.90 

8.94 

8.75 

16.13 

26.38 

14.03 

35.20 

20.85 

3.09 

1960 

7.33 

6.75 

2.94 

7.69 

14.52 

23.39 

16.27 

34.50 

18.95 

2.98 

1961 

6.20 

3.62 

4.58 

5.02 

9.85 

20.01 

11.76 

26.80 

15.80 

2.91 

1962 

6.64 

4.18 

4.51 

6.19 

11.29 

18.36 

11.58 

26.00 

19.65 

2.21 

1963 

8.11 

3.59 

4.52 

4.26 

11.37 

20.87 

8.76 

25.10 

17.45 

1.55 

1964 

9.96 

3.32 

4.40 

4.67 

13.30 

27.74 

14.48 

27.80 

18.40 

2.07 

1965 

8.73 

3.43 

4.64 

4.02 

14.29 

32.96 

14.09 

31.70 

15.20 

1.92 

1966 

9.96 

3.88 

4.48 

4.16 

14.25 

37.05 

15.54 

38.60 

17.90 

7.50 

1967 

10.38 

4.06 

5.28 

4.99 

14.76 

33.84 

14.18 

38.30 

18.45 

6.37 

1968 

23.83 

9.38 

9.34 

7.43 

28.20 

48.52 

20.91 

42.20 

16.35 

6.31 

1969 

22.06 

17.99 

31.40 

20.32 

56.29 

62.71 

37.69 

51.70 

22.10 

16.05 

1970 

10.47 

5.95 

15.65 

6.31 

23.20 

30.99 

12.89 

44.10 

19.40 

12.91 

1971 

12.96 

3.50 

17.35 

7.72 

29.66 

33.53 

14.11 

52.20 

20.70 

6.21 

1972 

25.90 

12.96 

31.38 

22.61 

46.66 

56.88 

26.07 

65.60 

24.70 

7.60 

1973 

48.02 

18.62 

57.58 

76.15 

81.64 

108.64 

59.83 

93.40 

34.60 

6.88 

1974 

35.62 

11.62 

37.75 

45.32 

78.14 

149.87 

73.44 

76.20 

44.15 

25.82 

1975 

17.09 

4.30 

19.83 

8.26 

52.21 

117.53 

32.64 

57.00 

27.30 

21.41 

1976 

32.96 

7.70 

33.01 

16.42 

77.87 

124.40 

59.99 

87.00 

30.95 

21.80 

1977 

49.46 

16.91 

68.86 

19.81 

118.40 

156.89 

100.69 

100.30 

34.30 

10.16 

1978 

61.35 

23.21 

86.19 

36.75 

145.80 

184.31 

149.61 

134.50 

37.75 

33.99 

1979 

66.23 

8.41 

90.64 

40.59 

200.54 

296.71 

153.85 

155.20 

45.20 

127.55 

1980 

46.48 

5.48 

49.11 

26.80 

242.22 

311.11 

119.35 

155.40 

45.36 

93.84 

1981 

57.45 

8.68 

86.38 

16.05 

148.14 

246.28 

129.01 

172.00 

27.30 

46.47 

1982 

33.22 

5.72 

23.32 

11.52 

52.23 

82.94 

48.58 

127.20 

26.56 

31.37 

1983 

45.93 

13.64 

35.74 

20.89 

70.75 

112.12 

68.29 

146.60 

28.88 

14.69 

1984 

33.16 

12.27 

35.03 

16.42 

61.21 

86.00 

64.18 

139.40 

31.44 

17.61 

1985 

26.07 

8.64 

21.64 

15.11 

56.37 

77.92 

70.54 

90.70 

23.59 

6,97 

1/Prices  for  timber  sold  on  National  Forests  are  statistical  high  bids.    The  statistical  high  bid  is  defined  as  the  high  bid  value  minus 
credits  for  road  costs.    Beginning  in  1984,  sold  prices  are  reported  as  high  bid  value  and  are  adjusted  to  statistical  high  bid  by 
subtracting  road  costs.  "^ 

i/Sased  on  southern  pine  only. 

Sources:  Southern  Region—Ulrich,  Alice  H.  1987.    U.S.  timber  production,  trade,  consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.    U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  1453.    Table  18-Average  stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  from  National  Forests, 
by  selected  species,  1950-85.    Southern  pine,  current  dollars.    All  other  Regions— USDA  Forest  Service,  timber  cut  and  sold  on 
National  Forests,  convertible  products,  by  Region  and  calendar  year. 
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Table  14-Value  of  timber  harvested  in  National  Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States,  by  year,  1950-851/ 

(In  nominal   dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,   Scribner  log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Rocky 

South- 

Inter- 

Pacific 

Northwest 

Northwest 

Northern 

Mountain 

western 

mountain 

Southwest 

Region-- 

Region-- 

Southern 

Eastern 

Alaska 

Year 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

west  side 

east  side 

Region 

Region 

Region 

(RICP) 

(R2CP) 

(R3CP) 

(R4CP) 

(R5CP) 

(R6WCP) 

(R6ECP) 

(R8CP) 

(R9CP) 

(RIOCP) 

1950 

7.08 

3.41 

5.59 

5.19 

10.06 

11.02 

14.03 

14.90 

8.29 

2.11 

1951 

8.03 

4.17 

8.03 

7.49 

16.89 

15.07 

19.74 

15.99 

7.79 

2.64 

1952 

8.72 

5.29 

9.17 

6.40 

16.39 

16.29 

19.24 

19.18 

7.82 

3.18 

1953 

7.34 

5.48 

8.29 

6.97 

15.15 

14.34 

17.24 

18.95 

7.97 

3.42 

1954 

2.40 

5.34 

7.86 

6.43 

11.87 

13.76 

15.18 

16.96 

7.60 

2.75 

1955 

1.00 

4.57 

7.95 

8.50 

15.45 

16.16 

16.91 

15.71 

7.25 

2.32 

1956 

1.00 

3.89 

9.10 

10.12 

18.90 

23.73 

21.23 

19.02 

6.90 

2.36 

1957 

0.73 

5.30 

9.47 

7.51 

13.13 

21.93 

14.49 

19.28 

6.67 

2.21 

1958 

6.73 

5.79 

6.39 

6.18 

11.55 

20.24 

12.88 

18.50 

5.26 

2.29 

1959 

10.04 

7.32 

8.83 

9.69 

15.22 

20.19 

15.42 

21.01 

6.29 

2.34 

1960 

8.62 

7.74 

9.23 

9.04 

12.70 

22.64 

12.70 

23.75 

6.76 

2.49 

1961 

7.68 

5.54 

5.85 

7.66 

9.93 

21.71 

11.58 

22.64 

7.17 

2.69 

1962 

7.19 

4.76 

5.34 

8.26 

11.25 

19.99 

12.53 

20.52 

7.24 

2.54 

1963 

7.42 

4.65 

5.12 

7.03 

11.98 

19.75 

12.10 

19.76 

6.89 

2.36 

1964 

7.95 

4.14 

5.49 

5.95 

12.31 

20.10 

12.73 

19.78 

6.49 

2.06 

1965 

8.60 

4.57 

5.25 

4.84 

13.23 

22.68 

12.96 

20.32 

8.39 

2.20 

1966 

10.21 

5.24 

5.65 

5.13 

15.04 

28.75 

15.90 

22.81 

10.01 

2.35 

1967 

10.34 

5.09 

5.27 

5.33 

14.78 

38.72 

15.78 

24.45 

10.85 

2.87 

1968 

16.52 

9.56 

10.21 

8.28 

22.72 

36.58 

22.58 

24.46 

11.93 

3.68 

1969 

23.52 

11.84 

16.28 

11.01 

29.83 

44.75 

28.53 

25.25 

12.14 

4.80 

1970 

16.53 

8.82 

14.36 

10.48 

24.90 

38.49 

22.52 

27.10 

11.76 

7.88 

1971 

24.68 

12.43 

20.91 

13.99 

35.41 

41.31 

23.90 

27.45 

12.81 

9.21 

1972 

33.68 

16.25 

27.54 

49.66 

44.08 

48.94 

30.73 

29.14 

11.87 

6.57 

1973 

35.96 

20.21 

38.20 

29.26 

58.08 

51.50 

39.21 

33.28 

12.28 

6.86 

1974 

29.87 

14.41 

41.90 

28.88 

54.64 

65.45 

39.82 

38.22 

12.65 

10.63 

1975 

26.85 

10.60 

30.35 

28.19 

45.19 

71.04 

38.13 

36.68 

15.65 

8.17 

1976 

40.83 

17.20 

50.25 

55.17 

69.38 

95.01 

63.87 

41.25 

14.84 

6.31 

1977 

43.25 

16.72 

52.82 

51.95 

90.81 

116.40 

86.44 

43.46 

14.31 

3.83 

1978 

50.55 

17.85 

66.16 

32.23 

102.41 

133.91 

104.11 

52.45 

15.38 

4.37 

1979 

55.46 

15.27 

64.72 

48.16 

100.08 

142.47 

118.32 

58.90 

18.78 

4.38 

1980 

35.97 

11.48 

44.27 

24.06 

86.82 

142.44 

90.16 

55.24 

20.91 

16.42 

1981 

36.53 

12.15 

53.63 

21.62 

95.71 

135.29 

87.73 

69.39 

24.41 

13.20 

1982 

22.39 

6.97 

25.29 

11.13 

47.80 

87.07 

53.87 

68.39 

25.38 

14.85 

1983 

38.16 

10.48 

42.58 

44.06 

97.71 

95.43 

96.03 

83.42 

27.84 

10.01 

1984 

40.89 

13.79 

30.84 

16.90 

80.11 

87.03 

100.52 

80.89 

27.19 

14.91 

1985 

36.70 

13.47 

45.80 

17.47 

72.82 

87.37 

86.39 

64.08 

27.22 

-10.47 

l/lncludes  small  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  the  western  Regions  and  substantial  volumes  of  hardwoods  in  both  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Regions. 

Source:  USDA  Forest  Service.  Timber  cut  and  sold  on  National  Forests,  convertible  products,  by  Region  and  calendar  year. 


Table  15— Pulpwood,  chip,  and  residue  prices  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side),  the  South 
Central,  and  the  Southeast  supply  regions,  by  year,  1950-85 


Year 


Delivered  southern  pine 
pulpwood 


Chips  and  residues 


Pacific 

South 

Northwest-- 

South 

Central 

Southeast 

west  side 

Central 

Southeast 

(SCDELPW) 

(SEDELPW) 

(PRESWW) 

(PRESSC) 

(PRESSE) 

Nominal  dollars  per  cord 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


13.10 
15.23 
15.41 
15.36 
15.23 
15.41 
16.40 
15.83 
16.17 
16.46 
16.91 
16.69 
16.60 
16.46 
16.65 
17.00 
17.67 
17.83 
18.79 
19.52 
19.91 
20.39 
21.81 
24.90 
29.49 
30.75 
30.77 
31.47 
33.15 
41.33 
45.36 
52.12 
54.33 
54.35 
57.10 
56.64 


12.55 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.75 
15.05 
16.45 
16.35 
16.10 
16.60 
17.20 
17.55 
17.35 
17.40 
18.05 
18.60 
19.70 
20.05 
21.00 
21.80 
21.45 
21.70 
23.65 
31.10 
36.80 
35.65 
36.60 
37.25 
37.85 
41.10 
45.05 
48.40 
49.95 
53.40 
56.95 
57.70 


Nominal  dollars 
per  bone-dry  ton 

8.71 

9.38 
10.05 
10.72 
11.38 
12.05 
12.72 
13.03 
12.85 
12.01 
12.24 
11.50 
11.49 
11.98 
12.02 
15.28 
14.97 
16.73 
17.76 
17.36 
16.55 
27.95 
18.86 
20.53 
32.59 
37.20 
34.87 
33.04 
31.76 
40.09 
90.10 
75.79 
70.50 
47.74 
51.19 
56.93 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.19 

6.22 

6.21 

6.26 

6.30 

6.33 

6.26 

6.21 

.28 

.58 

.68 

.86 

7.45 

7.13 

7.63 

7.79 

8.50 

11.12 

11.76 

12.39 

13.46 

14.66 

18.37 

21.08 

26.12 

27.95 

24.47 

26.61 

22.88 


Nominal   dollars  per 
ton  green  chips 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.10 

6.10 

6.25 

6.50 

6.50 

6.65 

6.60 

6.50 

6.65 

7.30 

7.80 

8.10 

8.45 

8.75 

8.90 

9.75 

11.90 

14.45 

14.15 

14.40 

15.25 

15.90 

17.15 

19.80 

22.05 

23.10 

23.00 

23.50 

23.95 


Sources:  South  Central  delivered  southern  pine  pulpwood-May,  Dennis  M.  USDA  Forest  Service.    Midsouth 
pulpwood  prices.    Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Research  Notes,  updated  annually.    Table  4--Average  prices  for  truck 
delivery  of  roundwood  and  chipped  residues.    Softwood  roundwood,  f.o.b.  pulpmill.  Southeast  delivered  southern 
pine  pulpwood—Davenport,  Edgar  L.  USDA  Forest  Service.    Pulpwood  prices  in  the  Southeast.    Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Research  Notes,  updated  annually.    Table  2-Average  prices  for  roundwood  pulpwood  in  the  Southeast. 
Softwood,  truck  wood,  delivered  to  pulpmill.  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side)  chips  and  residues,  1950-55~Data 
extrapolated  from  1956-68  North  West  Pulp  Producers  Association  data.  1956-68— North  West  Pulp  Producers  Association. 
1 969-85— USDA  Forest  Service.    Pacific  Northwest  Region.    Internal  computation  of  recovery  factors  for  selected  mills. 
Converted  to  bone-dry  ton  basis  by  the  ratio  of  1.2  bone-dry  tons  per  bone-dry  units  for  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side)  lumber. 
South  Central  chips  and  residues— May,  Dennis  M.  USDA  Forest  Service.    Midsouth  pulpwood  prices.    Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Research  Notes,  updated  annually.    Table  2-Trends  in  average  prices  per  green  ton  for  Midsouth 
softwood  chipped  residues.  Southeast  chips  and  residues— Davenport,  Edgar  L.  USDA  Forest  Service.  Pulpwood  prices 
in  the  Southeast.    Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Research  Notes,  updated  annually.    Table  3-Average  prices  for  green 
chips  and  sawdust  in  the  Southeast.    Softwood,  green  chips. 
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Table  16-Logging  and  hauling  costs  for  saw  and  veneer  logs  in  selected 
supply  regions,  by  year,  1950-85 

(In  nominal   dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,   Scribner  log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest — 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

All 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

South 

(WWLOCO) 

(WELOCO) 

(SWLOCO) 

(NRLOCO) 

(SRLOCO) 

(SOLOCO) 

1950 

24.83 

25.49 

20.82 

29.09 

25.70 

14.81 

1951 

29.35 

27.00 

23.37 

29.66 

25.69 

15.56 

1952 

27.57 

24.06 

23.41 

29.92 

25.65 

16.09 

1953 

25.98 

23.58 

23.76 

29.96 

25.63 

16.64 

1954 

25.53 

22.68 

24.03 

29.87 

25.60 

17.04 

1955 

26.50 

23.76 

24.26 

29.97 

25.79 

18.05 

1956 

29.73 

28.66 

24.89 

30.16 

26.02 

19.37 

1957 

28.46 

27.36 

25.14 

30.05 

26.30 

20.13 

1958 

28.27 

26.40 

25.17 

29.94 

26.51 

20.65 

1959 

29.04 

27.03 

26.87 

30.33 

26.74 

21.25 

1960 

29.88 

26.60 

28.87 

30.70 

27.02 

21.86 

1961 

29.18 

25.57 

27.27 

31.10 

27.62 

22.88 

1962 

29.09 

24.03 

27.55 

31.06 

27.73 

23.48 

1963 

28.22 

23.35 

27.72 

31.46 

28.20 

24.41 

1964 

29.45 

24.48 

28.45 

31.57 

28.18 

25.17 

1965 

29.31 

25.07 

25.93 

32.10 

28.25 

25.93 

1966 

30.62 

26.22 

26.25 

33.26 

28.51 

26.82 

1967 

31.12 

27.38 

27.85 

34.47 

29.46 

27.98 

1968 

31.71 

28.87 

29.36 

36.69 

32.73 

29.53 

1969 

34.91 

32.42 

31.30 

40.95 

33.23 

30.62 

1970 

39.42 

37.94 

35.62 

46.83 

36.64 

31.86 

1971 

46.81 

41.23 

41.05 

52.91 

41.89 

33.33 

1972 

52.02 

44.71 

48.71 

60.18 

46.78 

34.67 

1973 

56.12 

49.68 

55.48 

71.25 

55.12 

36.66 

1974 

65.04 

59.10 

60.65 

83.67 

62.08 

39.08 

1975 

68.53 

62.72 

70.23 

91.44 

67.13 

41.78 

1976 

80.65 

70.86 

79.82 

98.15 

71.89 

43.10 

1977 

88.85 

78.64 

87.28 

108.92 

71.70 

47.16 

1978 

100.13 

100.47 

105.97 

131.84 

94.32 

50.44 

1979 

105.47 

109.46 

125.64 

142.87 

99.61 

53.50 

1980 

129.04 

123.76 

139.93 

160.73 

122.84 

57.27 

1981 

142.75 

112.57 

142.87 

142.75 

109.83 

60.87 

1982 

140.03 

121.68 

141.91 

141.86 

117.79 

62.87 

1983 

131.49 

112.64 

142.86 

137.48 

123.64 

64.00 

1984 

124.15 

102.34 

129.02 

142.00 

127.26 

66.00 

1985 

123.80 

112.24 

119.03 

138.98 

127.92 

67.00 

Sources:  All  South,  1950-65— Data  for  South  Central  and  Southeast  supply  regional  average 
constructed  from  analysis  of  cost  components  (labor,  energy,  other)  and  calibrated  with  USDA  Forest 
Service  timber  appraisal  information.  1966-74— USDA  Forest  Service,  Southern  Region.    Summary 
of  reports  of  timber  sales  (form  2400-17);  report  5-summary  of  appraisal  elements  by  product  and 
measurement  unit.    Calendar  year.    Logging  costs  weighted  by  volume  sold.  1975-85— Data 
constructed  from  analysis  of  cost  components  and  calibrated  with  USDA  Forest  Service  timber 
appraisal  information.  Other  supply  regions,  1950-65— Data  constructed  from  analysis  of  cost 
components  and  calibrated  with  USDA  Forest  Service  timber  appraisal  information.  1966-83~USDA 
Forest  Service,  Regional  Offices.    Summary  of  reports  of  timber  sale  (form  2400-17),  report 
5~summary  of  appraisal  elements  by  product  and  measurement  unit.    Calendar  year.    Logging  costs 
weighted  by  volume  sold  by  each  National  Forest  Region.  1984-85— Data  constructed  from 
analysis  of  cost  components  and  calibrated  with  USDA  Forest  Service  timber  appraisal  information. 


Table  17— Wholesale  price  indexes,  by 
year,  1950-85 

(Base  year:    1967=1.00) 


All 

Softwood 

Softwood 

Year 

commodities 

lumber 

plywood 

(PPI) 

(PPILUM) 

(PPIPLY) 

1950 

0.818 

0.881 

1.480 

1951 

0.911 

0.956 

1.575 

1952 

0.886 

0.952 

1.435 

1953 

0.874 

0.932 

1.440 

1954 

0.876 

0.918 

1.393 

1955 

0.878 

0.977 

1.434 

1956 

0.907 

0.985 

1.312 

1957 

0.933 

0.926 

1.186 

1958 

0.946 

0.908 

1.195 

1959 

0.948 

0.987 

1.273 

1960 

0.949 

0.927 

1.132 

1961 

0.945 

0.879 

1.100 

1962 

0.948 

0.901 

1.063 

1963 

0.945 

0.921 

1.089 

1964 

0.947 

0.933 

1.056 

1965 

0.966 

0.931 

1.057 

1966 

0.998 

0.977 

1.061 

1967 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1968 

1.025 

1.207 

1.292 

1969 

1.065 

1.345 

1.392 

1970 

1.104 

1.133 

1.136 

1971 

1.139 

1.416 

1.270 

1972 

1.191 

1.677 

1.549 

1973 

1.347 

2.143 

1.940 

1974 

1.601 

2.114 

1.868 

1975 

1.749 

2.006 

2.006 

1976 

1.830 

2.481 

2.476 

1977 

1.942 

2.974 

2.958 

1978 

2.093 

3.460 

3.264 

1979 

2.356 

3.800 

3.223 

1980 

2.688 

3.451 

3.088 

1981 

2.934 

3.430 

3.065 

1982 

2.993 

3.216 

2.821 

1983 

3.031 

3.698 

3.104 

1984 

3.103 

3.539 

3.035 

1985 

3.087 

3.453 

3.029 

Sources: 

U.S.    Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Producer  prices  and  price  indexes.    Washington,  DC. 
Annual. 

Ulrich,  Alice  H.  1987.    U.S.  timber  production,  trade, 
consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.    U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication 
1453.    Tables  1,  38,  and  44;  producer  price  indexes 
for  selected  forest  products. 
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Table  18~Softwood  lumber  production  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85^ 

(In  million  board  feet,    lumber  tally) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Total^^ 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

(LPRODWW) 

(LPRODWE) 

(LPRODSW) 

(LPRODNR) 

(LPRODSR) 

(LPRODNC) 

(LPRODNE) 

(LPRODSC) 

(LPRODSC) 

(LPRODUS) 

1950 

10,084.0 

1,737.8 

4,228.8 

2,022.7 

460.5 

433.4 

1,408.8 

4,854.2 

5,402.6 

30,632.8 

1951 

9,830.6 

1,900.4 

4,835.0 

1,941.0 

357.0 

229.0 

1,584.0 

3,657.0 

5,159.0 

29,493.0 

1952 

10,338.6 

2,269.4 

4,543.0 

2,184.0 

348.0 

168.0 

1,389.0 

3,758.0 

5,236.0 

30,234.0 

1953 

9,723.0 

2,425.0 

5,075.0 

2,253.0 

404.0 

197.0 

1,524.0 

3,120.0 

4,894.0 

29,615.0 

1954 

9,253.3 

2,594.7 

5,110.0 

2,549.0 

426.0 

351.0 

1,128.0 

3,439.0 

4,432.0 

29,283.0 

1955 

9,635.0 

2,623.4 

5,316.0 

2,606.0 

466.0 

195.0 

1,094.0 

3,401.0 

4,479.0 

29,815.4 

1956 

8,716.8 

2,220.2 

5,880.0 

3,032.0 

542.0 

154.0 

1,202.0 

3,716.0 

4,666.0 

30,129.0 

1957 

7,927.1 

2,119.9 

5,365.0 

2,470.0 

630.0 

461.0 

1,194.0 

2,925.0 

4,008.0 

27,100.0 

1958 

8,388.7 

2,548.3 

5,318.0 

2,810.0 

551.0 

351.0 

888.0 

3,074.0 

3,450.0 

27,379.0 

1959 

9,074.0 

2,849.8 

6,061.0 

3,315.0 

655.0 

445.0 

853.0 

3,523.0 

3,733.0 

30,508.8 

1960 

8,290.8 

2,734.2 

5,126.0 

2,819.0 

554.0 

384.0 

800.0 

3,138.0 

2,826.0 

26,672.0 

1961 

7,875.7 

2,653.3 

5,032.0 

2,879.0 

548.0 

365.0 

816.0 

3,049.0 

2,775.0 

26,066.0 

1962 

8,203.0 

2,867.4 

4,990.0 

3,040.0 

564.0 

337.0 

786.0 

3,234.0 

2,725.0 

26,818.4 

1963 

8,517.9 

2,779.1 

4,995.0 

3,180.0 

572.0 

457.0 

768.0 

3,429.0 

2,762.0 

27,552.0 

1964 

8,876.8 

3,283.2 

5,230.0 

3,421.0 

674.0 

320.4 

748.0 

3,632.6 

3,000.0 

29,284.0 

1965 

8,890.6 

3,238.4 

5,032.0 

3,519.0 

654.0 

322.9 

712.0 

3,783.1 

3,041.0 

29,295.0 

1966 

8,439.0 

3,201.0 

5,022.0 

3,515.0 

690.0 

342.3 

729.0 

3,726.7 

3,043.0 

28,847.0 

1967 

8,040.4 

3,173.6 

4,845.0 

3,571.0 

642.0 

337.7 

695.0 

3,724.3 

2,946.0 

28,172.0 

1968 

8,758.1 

3,173.9 

5,396.0 

3,793.0 

716.0 

387.1 

719.0 

4,002.9 

3,043.0 

30,224.0 

1969 

7,418.8 

2,620.2 

5,155.0 

3,733.0 

686.0 

326.6 

714.0 

4,359.4 

3,022.0 

28,342.0 

1970 

7,364.0 

2,364.0 

5,085.0 

3,543.0 

615.0 

324.0 

702.0 

4,146.0 

2,829.0 

27,297.0 

1971 

8,273.9 

2,627.1 

5,399.0 

3,843.0 

656.0 

315.0 

700.0 

4,570.0 

3,337.0 

30,040.0 

1972 

8,726.0 

2,636.0 

5,716.0 

3,772.0 

669.0 

321.0 

696.0 

4,661.0 

3,387.0 

30,975.0 

1973 

8,950.9 

2,719.1 

5,745.0 

3,976.0 

602.0 

365.0 

750.0 

4,658.0 

3,365.0 

31,586.0 

1974 

8,585.7 

2.711.3 

4,599.0 

3,343.0 

570.0 

346.0 

754.0 

3,944.0 

3,114,0 

28,357.0 

1975 

7,313.7 

2,373.3 

4,153.0 

3,347.0 

573.0 

353.0 

729.0 

4,013.0 

3,036.0 

26,148.0 

1976 

8,194.0 

2,723.1 

4,824.0 

3,903.0 

644.0 

461.0 

1,103.0 

4,586.0 

3,431.0 

30,274.1 

1977 

8,665.0 

2,748.2 

5,052.0 

4,031.0 

641.0 

549.0 

1,110.0 

5,288.0 

3,686.0 

32,159.2 

1978 

8,680.0 

2,746.7 

4,853.0 

4,001.0 

582.0 

618.0 

1,283.0 

5,512.0 

3,864.0 

32,584.7 

1979 

8,248.0 

2,760.7 

4,639.0 

3,828.0 

571.0 

619.0 

1,278.0 

5,370.0 

4,141.0 

31,941.7 

1980 

6,653.0 

2,098.9 

3,768.0 

3,300.0 

498.0 

510.0 

1,263.0 

4,814.0 

3,642.0 

26,965.9 

1981 

6,112.0 

2,129.1 

3,225.0 

2,911.0 

436.0 

158.0 

970.0 

4,344.0 

4,335.0 

24,956.1 

1982 

5,587.0 

1,952.5 

2,987.0 

2,748.0 

389.0 

198.0 

865.0 

4,948.0 

4,051.0 

24,098.5 

1983 

7,755.0 

2,466.0 

3,574.0 

3,544.0 

484.0 

238.0 

1,198.0 

5,458.0 

4,948.0 

29,991.0 

1984 

8,100.0 

2,570.0 

3,939.0 

3,738.0 

621.0 

169.0 

1,032.0 

5,682.0 

4,976.0 

31,192.0 

1985 

7,833.0 

2,568.0 

4,250.0 

3,952.0 

577.0 

169.0 

997.0 

5,397.0 

4,767.0 

30,853.0 

^1976-83  data  revised  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Western  Wood  Products  Association's  recalculation  of  lumber 
production. 

^Totai  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Sources:     Bureau  of  the  Census.    Lumber  production  and  mill  stocks.    Current  Industrial  Reports,  Series  MA-24T.    U.S.    Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.    Annual.  Exceptions:  Pacific  Northwest,  1 950-75--Total  Oregon  +  Washington  Census  data 
weighted  by  Western  Wood  Products  Association's  Pacific  Northwest  east-side  and  west-side  production  figures.  1 976-85-Western 
Wood  Products  Association.    Statistical  yearbook  of  the  western  lumber  industry.    Lumber  production  as  reported  for  western  Oregon  + 
western  Washington;  eastern  Oregon  +  eastern  Washington.  Northern  Rocky  Mountains,  1957-61 --Colorado  lumber  production 
was  estimated  at  0.265  percent  of  regional  production. 
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Table  19-Softwood  lumber  prices  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85 

(In  nominal    dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,    lumber  tally,    f.o.b.   mill) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

All 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

South 

(PLUMWW) 

(PLUMWE) 

(PLUMSW) 

(PLUMNR) 

(PLUMSR) 

(PLUMSO) 

1950 

73.31 

76.66 

73.43 

73.26 

77.07 

57.20 

1951 

80.50 

88.34 

81.33 

83.05 

90.53 

62.04 

1952 

78.85 

86.95 

80.19 

81.69 

89.40 

62.72 

1953 

73.06 

86.33 

77.03 

80.04 

89.26 

62.04 

1954 

72.21 

81.61 

74.80 

77.12 

84.50 

58.86 

1955 

80.93 

86.07 

80.22 

82.54 

88.87 

61.66 

1956 

81.17 

87.43 

80.48 

82.82 

90.56 

64.15 

1957 

71.83 

80.28 

73.50 

74.51 

85.84 

61.28 

1958 

69.43 

77.30 

71.94 

72.51 

82.61 

60.22 

1959 

78.94 

84.92 

79.02 

79.91 

89.54 

62.57 

1960 

75.01 

79.33 

72.92 

73.55 

84.70 

61.43 

1961 

71.26 

72.23 

68.92 

66.90 

76.99 

58.41 

1962 

73.33 

74.61 

70.46 

69.29 

79.12 

58.33 

1963 

74.60 

75.69 

72.47 

70.46 

80.77 

58.10 

1964 

75.97 

76.01 

71.57 

71.15 

81.63 

58.18 

1965 

76.09 

75.65 

70.17 

70.90 

81.52 

59.39 

1966 

80.78 

79.17 

73.87 

74.34 

84.14 

66.20 

1967 

81.30 

79.70 

75.48 

74.95 

83  06 

66.05 

1968 

97.22 

95.90 

96.00 

92.29 

99.27 

76.41 

1969 

108.36 

117.24 

107.21 

109.52 

122.81 

85.71 

1970 

89.57 

96.28 

86.15 

86.43 

102.27 

77.16 

1971 

110.67 

116.55 

109.79 

106.92 

122.09 

91.83 

1972 

129.24 

140.30 

130.63 

130.32 

145.26 

104.99 

1973 

173.12 

188.78 

175.77 

172.60 

197.07 

132.52 

1974 

163.19 

178.69 

155.11 

158.52 

190.23 

126.48 

1975 

150.48 

164.85 

149.43 

146.67 

173.40 

122.28 

1976 

187.50 

215.05 

193.14 

188.27 

226.76 

161.52 

1977 

216.78 

249.83 

228.09 

221.32 

220.39 

198.00 

1978 

246.03 

306.91 

267.20 

266.48 

277.95 

223.03 

1979 

283.78 

326.83 

289.08 

282.73 

298.34 

239.83 

1980 

263.45 

291.89 

246.67 

245.73 

267.60 

209.76 

1981 

232.49 

297.15 

235.80 

249.74 

279.32 

196.06 

1982 

198.43 

257.53 

200.20 

211.88 

237.31 

206.49 

1983 

220.11 

322.92 

258.52 

270.68 

295.33 

244.55 

1984 

213.09 

305.84 

237.90 

256.92 

273.34 

227.61 

1985 

212.58 

302.11 

235.74 

257.71 

270.10 

212.91 

Sources:  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side)— Western  Wood  Products  Association.    Monthly  f.o.b.  price 
summary.  Past  sales,  coast  mills,  all  species.    December  issue,  year-to-date  summary.  Pacific  Northwest  (east 
side)~Western  Wood  Products  Association.    Lumber  price  index.    Average  of  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir/larch, 
and  hemlock-fir  prices  weighted  by  species  volumes.  Pacific  Southwest—Western  Wood  Products  Association. 
Lumber  price  index.    Hemlock-fir,  Douglas-fir/larch,  and  coast  ponderosa  pine  prices.    Western  Wood  Products 
Association.    Statistical  yearbook  of  the  western  lumber  industry.    Hemlock-fir,  Douglas-fir/larch,  and  coast 
ponderosa  pine  production.    Random  Lengths  Yearbook,  annual  issue.    Douglas-fir  unseasoned  2x4,  std  &  btr,  R/L 
8/20'  Eureka  rate.    California  Redwood  Association.    Monthly  report  of  redwood  and  whitewood  production, 
shipments,  orders,  and  stocks.    December  issue,  annual  summary.    California  coast  redwood  and  inland  whitewood 
production.    Average  of  coastal  Douglas-fir,  hemlock-fir,  interior  Douglas-fir/iarch,  and  ponderosa  pine  prices 
weighted  by  species  volumes.  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  and  Southern  Rocky  Mountains- 
Western  Wood  Products  Association.    Inland  lumber  price  index.    Average  of  ponderosa  pine,  white  fir,  and 
Douglas-fir/larch  prices  weighted  by  species  volumes.  All  South,  1950-73~U.S.    Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Estimated  from  linear  regression  of  1974-85  prices  on  southern  pine  price  index.  1974-85— Random  Lengths 
Yearbook,  annual  issue.    Southern  pine  lumber  prices  weighted  with  Southern  Forest  Products  Association  grade 
production  data. 
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Table  20-Softwood  lumber  production  costs  In  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  nominal   dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,    lumber  tally) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

All 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

South 

(WWLUCO) 

(WELUCO) 

(SWLUCO) 

(NRLUCO) 

(SRLUCO) 

(SOLUCO) 

1950 

26.54 

26.98 

34.70 

23.84 

32.75 

16.66 

1951 

30.51 

26.46 

33.49 

24.05 

33.33 

18.30 

1952 

29.65 

22.91 

35.00 

20.26 

33.02 

17.87 

1953 

30.00 

22.82 

32.68 

20.39 

32.88 

17.69 

1954 

28.85 

21.90 

32.13 

19.19 

33.17 

17.41 

1955 

30.40 

23.88 

31.47 

21.37 

32.52 

17.37 

1956 

30.87 

28.75 

29.71 

26.60 

31.98 

18.86 

1957 

29.69 

28.18 

31.17 

26.30 

31.59 

19.49 

1958 

26.90 

22.57 

30.75 

19.93 

31.01 

19.47 

1959 

27.50 

23.14 

29.06 

20.33 

31.15 

19.47 

1960 

28.13 

23.13 

33.11 

20.77 

31.31 

19.50 

1961 

26.98 

21.85 

32.15 

19.28 

31.44 

19.63 

1962 

26.91 

21.09 

32.11 

18.31 

31.58 

20.01 

1963 

26.16 

22.09 

32.51 

19.59 

31.68 

20.35 

1964 

23.16 

19.95 

32.40 

16.99 

31.83 

20.65 

1965 

23.53 

20.94 

31.29 

23.28 

33.43 

21.08 

1956 

28.67 

21.99 

32.16 

23.41 

34.56 

22.22 

1967 

31.19 

22.45 

33.55 

23.97 

34.74 

23.28 

1968 

32.75 

28.69 

35.94 

25.37 

35.57 

25.20 

1969 

35.54 

30.38 

38.37 

27.37 

38.20 

26.85 

1970 

39.71 

33.06 

40.19 

29.37 

40.05 

27.95 

1971 

38.21 

33.58 

41.89 

31.82 

42.78 

30.78 

1972 

43.44 

40.31 

42.37 

34.93 

44.53 

33.95 

1973 

43.09 

42.40 

49.13 

41.26 

50.78 

35.35 

1974 

58.56 

54.18 

58.74 

50.15 

59.05 

40.48 

1975 

68.57 

64.91 

66.56 

57.80 

66.24 

45.02 

1976 

68.35 

60.97 

73.38 

64.22 

70.23 

54.54 

1977 

85.18 

80.00 

76.16 

75.01 

69.32 

58.05 

1978 

90.43 

87.68 

91.25 

87.97 

92.01 

65.31 

1979 

93.33 

93.39 

106.11 

98.00 

100.66 

74.62 

1980 

101.07 

104.47 

110.29 

106.80 

120.06 

79.87 

1981 

124.03 

121.52 

116.74 

121.02 

128.92 

84.61 

1982 

134.00 

121.38 

120.75 

116.28 

123.14 

87.69 

1983 

133.07 

121.26 

121.29 

106.12 

120.75 

88.79 

1984 

96.81 

100.48 

107.93 

100.03 

118.29 

92.54 

1985 

107.21 

109.26 

113.22 

96.05 

116.53 

92.08 

Sources:  All  South,  1950-65— Data  constructed  from  analysis  of  cost 
components  (labor,  energy,  other)  and  calibrated  with  USDA  Forest  Service  timber 
appraisal  information.  1966-74~USDA  Forest  Service.    Summary  of  reports 
of  timber  sale  (form  2400-17),  report  5--summary  of  appraisal  elements  by 
product  and  measurement  unit.    Calendar  year.    USDA  Forest  Service,  Southern 
Region.    Lumber  manufacturing  costs  weighted  by  volume  reported.    1975-85— 
Data  constructed  from  analysis  of  cost  components  and  calibrated  with  USDA 
Forest  Service  timber  appraisal  information.  Other  supply  regions, 
1950-65~Data  constructed  from  analysis  of  cost  components  and  calibrated 
with  USD.A  Forest  Service  timber  appraisal  infomiation.  1966-83— USDA 
Forest  Service.    Summary  of  reports  of  timber  sale  (form  2400-17),  report 
5-summary  of  appraisal  elements  by  product  and  measurement  unit.    Calendar 
year.    Lumber  manufacturing  costs  weighted  by  volume  reported  by  each  USDA 
Forest  Service  Region.  1984-85— Data  constructed  from  analysis  of  cost 
components  and  calibrated  with  USDA  Forest  Service  timber  appraisal  information. 
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Table  21 -Softwood  lumber  residue  generation  factors  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  (west  side),  the  South  Central,  and  the 
Southeast  supply  regions,  by  year,  1950-85^ 


Pacific 

Northwest-- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

Central 

east 

(LURGFWW) 

(LURGFSC) 

(LURGFSE) 

Bone-drv  tons  per 

thousand  board  feet. 

Green  tons 

per  thousand 

lumber  tally 

board  feet 

lumber  tally 

1950 

0.0104 

0.0000 

0.0000 

1951 

0.0347 

0.0000 

0.0000 

1952 

0.0561 

0.0000 

0.0000 

1953 

0.0817 

0.0000 

0.0000 

1954 

0.1097 

0.0294 

0.0131 

1955 

0.1243 

0.1491 

0.0444 

1956 

0.1590 

0.2336 

0.0731 

1957 

0.1910 

0.5586 

0.2268 

1958 

0.2042 

0.7206 

0.4649 

1959 

0.1990 

0.7968 

0.6555 

1960 

0.2347 

1.0038 

1.0821 

1961 

0.2826 

1.1279 

1.2133 

1962 

0.2965 

1.2161 

1.4026 

1963 

0.3142 

1.2598 

1.5174 

1964 

0.3357 

1.3770 

1.4937 

1965 

0.3806 

1.4750 

1.5452 

1966 

0.4660 

1.6524 

1.6295 

1967 

0.5047 

1.8938 

1.7955 

1968 

0.4863 

2.0833 

2.0969 

1969 

0.6413 

2.1544 

2.1637 

1970 

0.6820 

2.2426 

2.2741 

1971 

0.6168 

2.5383 

2.3905 

1972 

0.6708 

2.6084 

2.5712 

1973 

0.6529 

2.5799 

2.7796 

1974 

0.6346 

2.5799 

2.7796 

1975 

0.7168 

2.5513 

2.7510 

1976 

0.5475 

2.5227 

2.7224 

1977 

0.6108 

2.4942 

2.6938 

1978 

0.3827 

2.4656 

2.6653 

1979 

0.6370 

2.4370 

2.6367 

1980 

0.7866 

2.4084 

2.6081 

1981 

0.8531 

2.3799 

2.5796 

1982 

0.7878 

2.3799 

2.5796 

1983 

0.6509 

2.3513 

2.5510 

1984 

0.6403 

2.3227 

2.5224 

1985 

0.6515 

2.2942 

2.4938 

-'Lumber  residue  generation  factors  are  calculated  from  information  on  product 
recovery  factors  (cubic-foot  log  volume  per  cubic-foot  product)  and  product  volume 
factors  (board  feet  per  cubic  foot).    This  provides  the  weight  of  residues  per-unit- 
product-output  (lumber  tally)  and  is  the  total  amount  of  residues  generated.    The 
utilized  residue  generation  factor  is  the  residue  generation  factor  multiplied  by  the 
fraction  of  residues  used.    Information  for  these  calculations  is  provided  from  mill 
studies  and  by  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Regional  Offices. 

Source:  Haynes,  R.W.;  D.M.    Adams.  1985.    Simulations  of  the  effects  of 
alternative  assumptions  on  demand-supply  determinants  on  the  timber  situation  in 
the  United  States.  USDA  Forest  Service,  Forest  Resources  Economics  Research. 
Appendix  1. 
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Table  22— Softwood  lumber  production  overruns  in  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  thousand  board  feet,   lumber  tally,   per  thousand  board  feet,   Scribner 
log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

All 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

South 

(LORWW) 

(LORWE) 

(LORSW) 

(LORNR) 

(LORSR) 

(LORSO) 

1950 

1.215 

1.050 

1.095 

1.120 

1.070 

1.120 

1951 

1.222 

1.050 

1.097 

1.120 

1.070 

1.120 

1952 

1.229 

1.050 

1.100 

1.130 

1.070 

1.130 

1953 

1.236 

1.050 

1.102 

1.140 

1.070 

1.130 

1954 

1.243 

1.050 

1.104 

1.140 

1.070 

1.130 

1955 

1.250 

1.050 

1.107 

1.140 

1.070 

1.140 

1956 

1.257 

1.050 

1.109 

1.150 

1.070 

1.140 

1957 

1.264 

1.050 

1.111 

1.160 

1.070 

1.140 

1958 

1.271 

1.050 

1.114 

1.160 

1.080 

1.150 

1959 

1.278 

1.050 

1.116 

1.160 

1.080 

1.150 

1960 

1.285 

1.050 

1.118 

1.170 

1.080 

1.160 

1961 

1.292 

1.050 

1.121 

1.180 

1.080 

1.160 

1962 

1.299 

1.050 

1.123 

1.180 

1.080 

1.160 

1963 

1.306 

1.050 

1.125 

1.180 

1.080 

1.170 

1964 

1.313 

1.050 

1.128 

1.190 

1.080 

1.170 

1965 

1.320 

1.050 

1.130 

1.200 

1.090 

1.170 

1966 

1.327 

1.050 

1.132 

1.200 

1.100 

1.180 

1967 

1.334 

1.056 

1.135 

1.200 

1.110 

1.180 

1968 

1.341 

1.070 

1.137 

1.210 

1.140 

1.180 

1969 

1.348 

1.086 

1.144 

1.220 

1.150 

1.190 

1970 

1.355 

1.088 

1.150 

1.220 

1.190 

1.190 

1971 

1.471 

1.115 

1.212 

1.280 

1.210 

1.250 

1972 

1.485 

1.146 

1.212 

1.290 

1.210 

1.260 

1973 

1.536 

1.165 

1.212 

1.290 

1.250 

1.260 

1974 

1.518 

1.180 

1.212 

1.300 

1.270 

1.270 

1975 

1.477 

1.194 

1.212 

1.300 

1.300 

1.280 

1976 

1.563 

1.204 

1.212 

1.330 

1.290 

1.280 

1977 

1.546 

1.198 

1.221 

1.330 

1.320 

1.290 

1978 

1.534 

1.242 

1.230 

1.320 

1.320 

1.300 

1979 

1.545 

1.267 

1.239 

1.310 

1.350 

1.300 

1980 

1.513 

1.248 

1.248 

1.312 

1.380 

1.310 

1981 

1.523 

1.269 

1.257 

1.310 

1.330 

1.320 

1982 

1.507 

1.269 

1.266 

1.335 

1.340 

1.320 

1983 

1.538 

1.276 

1.275 

1.327 

1.350 

1.330 

1984 

1.561 

1.286 

1.285 

1.433 

1.345 

1.350 

1985 

1.579 

1.296 

1.295 

1.451 

1.378 

1.370 

Sources:  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side  and  east  side)-USDA  Forest 
Service.    Average  recovery  factors  used  in  USDA  Forest  Service  Region  timber 
appraisals.    Pacific  Southwest—Series  constructed  by  extrapolating  data 
from  mill  and  recovery  studies.  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  and  Southern 
Rocky  Mountains— USDA  Forest  Service.    Average  recovery  factors  used  in  USDA 
Forest  Service  Region  timber  appraisals.  All  South— Series  constructed  by 
extrapolating  data  from  mill  and  recovery  studies. 


Table  23-Softwood  lumber  capacity  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region 
and  year,  1950-85 

(In  million  board  feet,   lumber  tally) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Total 

(KLWW) 

(KLWE) 

(KLSW) 

(KLRK) 

(KLSC) 

(KLSE) 

(KLUS) 

1950 

10,488.0 

2,170.0 

5,000.0 

2,900.0 

5,000.0 

5,600.0 

31,158.0 

1951 

10,488.0 

2,445.0 

5,150.0 

2,900.0 

4,725.0 

5,500.0 

31,208.0 

1952 

10,488.0 

2,720.0 

5,300.0 

2,950.0 

4,450.0 

5,400.0 

31,308.0 

1953 

10,219.0 

2,995.0 

5,500.0 

3,000.0 

4,450.0 

5,250.0 

31,414.0 

1954 

9,950.0 

3,070.0 

5,600.0 

3,300.0 

4,450.0 

5,100.0 

31,470.0 

1955 

9,950.0 

3,120.0 

5,850.0 

3,600.0 

4,450.0 

4,950.0 

31,920.0 

1956 

9,850.0 

3,170.0 

6,050.0 

3,900.0 

4,450.0 

4,800.0 

32,220.0 

1957 

9,700.0 

3,170.0 

6,150.0 

3,900.0 

4,450.0 

4,533.0 

31,903.0 

1958 

9,550.0 

3,220.0 

6,200.0 

4,100.0 

4,450.0 

4,267.0 

31,787.0 

1959 

9,600.0 

3,345.0 

6,250.0 

4,350.0 

4,450.0 

4,000.0 

31,995.0 

1960 

9,675.0 

3,445.0 

6,225.0 

4,425.0 

4,450.0 

3,975.0 

32,195.0 

1961 

9,675.0 

3,495.0 

6,175.0 

4,475.0 

4,525.0 

3,975.0 

32,320.0 

1962 

9,675.0 

3,495.0 

6,125.0 

4,475.0 

4,625.0 

3,975.0 

32.370.0 

1963 

9,725.0 

3,595.0 

6,075.0 

4,475.0 

4,725.0 

3,975.0 

32,570.0 

1964 

9,800.0 

3,745.0 

6,025.0 

4,475.0 

4,725.0 

3,975.0 

32,745.0 

1965 

9,850.0 

3,745.0 

5,975.0 

4,475.0 

4,740.0 

3,950.0 

32,735.0 

1966 

9,800.0 

3,735.0 

5,950.0 

4,475.0 

4,755.0 

3,900.0 

32,615.0 

1967 

9,600.0 

3,715.0 

5,940.0 

4,475.0 

4,770.0 

3,850.0 

32,350.0 

1968 

9,525.0 

3,715.0 

5,935.0 

4,575.0 

4,785.0 

3,825.0 

32,360.0 

1969 

9,525.0 

3,715.0 

5,935.0 

4,725.0 

4,810.0 

3,825.0 

32,535.0 

1970 

9,425.0 

3,705.0 

5,910.0 

4,875.0 

4,835.0 

3,825.0 

32,575.0 

1971 

9,325.0 

3,685.0 

5,860.0 

4,925.0 

4,865.0 

3,825.0 

32,485.0 

1972 

9,390.0 

3,675.0 

5,825.0 

4,950.0 

4,925.0 

3,875.0 

32,640.0 

1973 

9,590.0 

3,675.0 

5,825.0 

5,000.0 

5,025.0 

3,950.0 

33,065.0 

1974 

9,640.0 

3,675.0 

5,825.0 

5,100.0 

5,165.0 

4,150.0 

33,555.0 

1975 

9,540.0 

3,655.0 

5,800.0 

5,150.0 

5,340.0 

4,375.0 

33,860.0 

1976 

9,390.0 

3,625.0 

5,750.0 

5,150.0 

5,530.0 

4,600.0 

34,045.0 

1977 

9,340.0 

3,585.0 

5,700.0 

5,150.0 

5,755.0 

4,840.0 

34,370.0 

1978 

9,340.0 

3,585.0 

5,665.0 

5,225.0 

5,995.0 

5,115.0 

34,925.0 

1979 

9,440.0 

3,585.0 

5,630.0 

5,300.0 

6,195.0 

5,365.0 

35,515.0 

1980 

9,590.0 

3,555.0 

5,580.0 

5,300.0 

6,345.0 

5,565.0 

35,935.0 

1981 

9,790.0 

3,515.0 

5,480.0 

5,275.0 

6,445.0 

5,615.0 

36,120.0 

1982 

10,040.0 

3,435.0 

5,330.0 

5,225.0 

6,520.0 

5,640.0 

36,190.0 

1983 

10,540.0 

3,345.0 

5,180.0 

5,165.0 

6,620.0 

5,690.0 

36,540.0 

1984 

10,740.0 

3,265.0 

5,040.0 

5,115.0 

6,770.0 

5,765.0 

36,695.0 

1985 

10,440.0 

3,185.0 

4,900.0 

5,075.0 

6,945.0 

5,865.0 

36,410.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Lumber  production  and  mill  stocks.  Cun-ent  Industrial  Reports, 
Series  MA-24T.    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.    Annual.    Regional  capacities 
calculated  by  use  of  a  "trends  through  peaks"  regression  analysis,  modified  by  lumber  prices  and 

margins. 
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Table  24~Structural  panel  production  In  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85^ 

(In  thousand  square  feet,   3/8-inch  basis) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(SPPRODWW) 

(SPPRODWE) 

(SPPRODSW) 

(SPPRODNR) 

(SPPROONC) 

(SPPRODNE) 

(SPPROOSC) 

(SPPROOSC) 

(SPPRODUS) 

1950 

2,343.3 

35.7 

175.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,554.0 

1951 

2,585.7 

39.4 

242.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,867.1 

1952 

2,664.4 

40.6 

345.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,050.0 

1953 

3,189.4 

49.6 

432.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,671.0 

1954 

3,360.4 

51.2 

492.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,903.6 

1955 

4,370.4 

66.6 

638.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,075.0 

1956 

4,478.0 

68.2 

679.0 

14.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,239.2 

1957 

4,673.3 

71.2 

702.0 

13.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,459.5 

1958 

5,444.4 

82.9 

801.0 

12.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6,340.3 

1959 

6,587.5 

100.3 

1,095.0 

45.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7,827.8 

1960 

6,500.6 

99.0 

1,139.0 

75.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7,815.6 

1961 

7,109.3 

108.3 

1,179.0 

180.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8,576.6 

1962 

7,881.6 

185.5 

1,210.0 

236.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9,513.1 

1963 

8,344.1 

266.9 

1,246.0 

359.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10,216.0 

1964 

9,416.3 

382.1 

1,305.0 

495.0 

0.0 

0.0 

80.0 

0.0 

11,678.4 

1965 

9,612.9 

474.1 

1,228.0 

730.0 

0.0 

0.0 

380.0 

22.0 

12,447.0 

1966 

9,343.2 

543.8 

1,137.0 

892.0 

0.0 

10.0 

953.0 

177.0 

13,056.0 

1967 

8,659.2 

582.2 

875.0 

1 , 063 . 0 

0.0 

34.0 

1,436.0 

309.0 

12,958.4 

1968 

9,625.9 

735.7 

895.0 

1,065.0 

0.0 

46.0 

1,818.0 

509.0 

14,694.6 

1969 

8,318.6 

723.4 

859.0 

918.0 

0.0 

48.0 

2,188.0 

639.0 

13,694.0 

1970 

8,521.7 

771.3 

827.0 

891.0 

14.0 

49.0 

2,404.0 

862.0 

14.340.0 

1971 

9,328.9 

889.0 

984.0 

1,016.0 

7.0 

60.0 

3,362.0 

988.0 

16,634.9 

1972 

9,895.4 

990.6 

1,051.0 

1,068.0 

0.0 

56.0 

4,014.0 

1,249.0 

18,324.0 

1973 

9,729.8 

1,021.4 

964.0 

1,030.0 

40.0 

49.0 

4,148.0 

1,363.0 

18,345.2 

1974 

8,018.0 

890.0 

844.0 

995.0 

60.0 

47.0 

3,830.0 

1,253.0 

15,937.0 

1975 

7,849.5 

801.5 

649.0 

1,074.0 

70.0 

51.0 

4,231.0 

1,394.0 

16,120.0 

1976 

8,901.5 

909.5 

603.0 

1,212.0 

80.0 

55.0 

5,066.0 

1,693.0 

18,520.0 

1977 

9,164.7 

957.3 

552.0 

1,255.0 

90.0 

57.0 

5,479.0 

1,911.0 

19,466.0 

1978 

9,328.5 

983.6 

511.0 

1,245.0 

150.0 

60.0 

5,792.0 

2,046.0 

20,116.1 

1979 

8,644.9 

1,011.0 

463.0 

1,205.0 

150.0 

56.0 

6,174.0 

2 , 099 . 0 

19,802.9 

1980 

6,655.9 

856.4 

318.7 

1,088.2 

155.2 

55.5 

5,465.6 

1,872.3 

16,467.8 

1981 

6,247.6 

695.7 

351.1 

1,129.7 

277.6 

65.8 

5,912.6 

2,342.9 

17,023.0 

1982 

5,669.9 

609.8 

195.5 

874.4 

448.1 

186.4 

5,866.0 

2,552.4 

16,402.5 

1983 

7,375.7 

766.2 

260.5 

1,151.7 

1,006.0 

362.6 

6,897.2 

3,000.8 

20,820.7 

1984 

7,562.1 

757.0 

232.1 

1,131.0 

1,385.0 

501.3 

7,176.7 

3,271.0 

22,016.2 

1985 

7,657.5 

738.0 

285.0 

1,302.2 

1,788.0 

510.5 

7,611.6 

3,392.1 

23,284.9 

^Includes  both  plywood  and  oriented  strandboard-wafertDoard  production.    There  is  no  panel  production  in  the  Southern  Rocl<y 
Mountain  region. 

Sources:  All  regions— American  Plywood  Association.    Managennent  Bulletin,  annual  issue.    Softwood  plywood  production, 
by  States.  1950-83,  1985~American  Plywood  Association.    Estimates  of  oriented  strandboard-waferboard  production  by 
region.  1984— Random  Lengths  1965;  waferboard  and  oriented  strandboard  survey.    Summary  report.    Eugene,  OR.    Pacific 
Northwest  regions— Forest  Industries.    Annual  panel  review  is  used  to  differentiate  Oregon  and  Washington  panel 
production  by  the  east-side  and  west-side  regions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Table  25- 
and  year 


25-Oriented  strandboard-waferboard  production  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region 
jar,  1950-85^ 

(In  thousand  square  feet,   3/8-inch  basis) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(OSBWW) 

(OSBWE) 

(OSBSW) 

(OSBNR) 

(OSBNC) 

(OSBNE) 

(OSBSC) 

(OSBSC) 

(OSBUS) 

1950 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1951 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1952 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1953 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1954 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1955 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1956 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1957 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1958 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1959 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1960 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1961 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1962 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1963 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1964 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1965 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1966 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1967 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1968 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1969 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1970 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1971 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1972 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1973 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

40.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

40.0 

1974 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

60.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

60.0 

1975 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

70.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

70.0 

1976 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

80.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

80.0 

1977 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

90.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

90.0 

1978 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

150.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

150.0 

1979 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

150.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

150.0 

1980 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

40.0 

155.2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

196.2 

1981 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50.0 

277.6 

14.0 

0.0 

0.0 

341.6 

1982 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

448.1 

149.0 

0.0 

0.0 

597.1 

1983 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1,006.0 

289.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1,295.0 

1984 

0.0 

0.0 

46.0 

205.4 

1,385.0 

383.2 

0.0 

96.5 

2,116.1 

1985 

0.0 

0.0 

244.0 

329.0 

1,788.0 

491.0 

0.0 

135.0 

2,987.0 

-'There  is  no  oriented  strandboard-waferboard  production  in  the  Southern  Rocl<y  Mountain  region. 

Sources:  1950-83,  1 985— American  Plywood  Association.    Estimates  of  oriented  strandboard-waferboard  production  by 
region.  1984— Random  Lengths  1985;  waferboard  and  oriented  strandboard  survey.    Summary  report.    Eugene,  OR. 
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Table  26-Softwood  plywood  production  In  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85^' 

(In  thousand  square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Total 

(PPRODWW) 

(PPRODWE) 

(PPRODSW) 

(PPRODNR) 

(PPRODNC) 

(PPRODNE) 

(PPRODSC) 

(PPRODSC) 

(PPRODUS) 

1950 

2,343.3 

35.7 

175.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,554.0 

1951 

2,585.7 

39.4 

242.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,867.1 

1952 

2,664.4 

40.6 

345.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,050.0 

1953 

3,189.4 

49.6 

432.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,671.0 

1954 

3,360.4 

51.2 

492.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,903.6 

1955 

4,370.4 

66.6 

638.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,075.0 

1956 

4,478.0 

68.2 

679.0 

14.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,239.2 

1957 

4,673.3 

71.2 

702.0 

13.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,459.5 

1958 

5.444.4 

82.9 

801.0 

12.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6,340.3 

1959 

6,587.5 

100.3 

1,095.0 

45.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.827.8 

1960 

6,500.6 

99.0 

1,139.0 

75.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7,815.6 

1961 

7,109.3 

108.3 

1,179.0 

180.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8,576.6 

1962 

7,881.6 

185.5 

1,210.0 

236.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9,513.1 

1963 

8,344.1 

266.9 

1,246.0 

359.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10,216.0 

1964 

9,416.3 

382.1 

1,305.0 

495.0 

0.0 

0.0 

80.0 

0.0 

11,678.4 

1965 

9,612.9 

474.1 

1,228.0 

730.0 

0.0 

0.0 

380.0 

22.0 

12,447.0 

1966 

9,343.2 

543.8 

1,137.0 

892.0 

0.0 

10.0 

953.0 

177.0 

13,056.0 

1967 

8,659.2 

582.2 

875.0 

1,063.0 

0.0 

34.0 

1,436.0 

309.0 

12,958.4 

1968 

9.625.9 

735.7 

895.0 

1,065.0 

0.0 

46.0 

1,818.0 

509.0 

14,694.6 

1969 

8,318.6 

723.4 

859.0 

918.0 

0.0 

48.0 

2,188.0 

639.0 

13,694.0 

1970 

8,521.7 

771.3 

827.0 

891.0 

14.0 

49.0 

2,404.0 

862.0 

14,340.0 

1971 

9,328.9 

889.0 

984.0 

1,016.0 

7.0 

60.0 

3,362.0 

988.0 

16,634.9 

1972 

9,895.4 

990.6 

1,051.0 

1,068.0 

0.0 

56.0 

4,014.0 

249.0 

18,324.0 

1973 

9,729.8 

1,021.4 

964.0 

1,030.0 

0.0 

49.0 

4,148.0 

,363.0 

18,305.2 

1974 

8,018.0 

890.0 

844.0 

995.0 

0.0 

47.0 

3,830.0 

253.0 

15,877.0 

1975 

7,849.5 

801.5 

649.0 

1,074.0 

0.0 

51.0 

4,231.0 

,394.0 

16,050.0 

1976 

8,901.5 

909.5 

603.0 

1,212.0 

0.0 

55.0 

5,066.0 

,693.0 

18,440.0 

1977 

9.164.7 

957.3 

552.0 

1,255.0 

0.0 

57.0 

5,479.0 

,911.0 

19,376.0 

1978 

9,328.5 

983.6 

511.0 

1,245.0 

0.0 

60.0 

5,792.0 

2 

,046.0 

19,966.1 

1979 

8,644.9 

1,011.0 

463.0 

1,205.0 

0.0 

56.0 

6,174.0 

2 

, 099 . 0 

19,652.9 

1980 

6,655.9 

856.4 

318.7 

1,048.2 

0.0 

54.5 

5,465.6 

1 

,872.3 

16,271.8 

1981 

6,247.6 

695.7 

351.1 

1,079.7 

0.0 

51.8 

5,912.6 

2 

,342.9 

16,681.0 

1982 

5,669.9 

609.8 

195.5 

874.4 

0.0 

37.4 

5,866.0 

2 

,552.4 

15,805.5 

1983 

7,375.7 

766.2 

260.5 

1,151.7 

0.0 

73.6 

6,897.2 

3 

000.8 

19,540.7 

1984 

7.562.1 

757.0 

186.1 

925.6 

0.0 

118.1 

7,176.7 

3 

,174.5 

19,900.1 

1985 

7,657.5 

738.0 

160.8 

973.2 

0.0 

19.5 

7,611.6 

3 

,257.1 

20,417.7 

If- 


There  is  no  plywood  production  in  the  Southern  Rocl<y  Mountain  region. 


Sources:  All  regions— American  Plywood  Association.    Management  Bulletin,  annual  issue.    Softwood  plywood 
production,  by  States.  Pacific  Northwest  regions—Forest  Industries.  Annual  panel  review  is  used  to  differentiate 
Oregon  and  Washington  plywood  production  by  the  east-side  and  west-side  regions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Table  27-Softwood  plywood  prices  for  the  west 
coast  and  the  South,  by  year,  1950-85 


(In  nominal  dollars  per  thousand  square  feet,  3/8-inch 
basis) 


West 
Year  coast  South 

(PPLYWW)  (PPLYSO) 


1950  84.33  NA 

1951  89.60  NA 

1952  81.83  NA 

1953  82.11  NA 

1954  79.50  NA 

1955  81.77  NA 

1956  75.00  NA 

1957  68.01  NA 

1958  68.51  NA 

1959  72.84  NA 

1960  65.02  NA 

1961  63.24  NA 

1962  61.18  NA 

1963  62.63  NA 

1964  60.80  NA 

1965  60.85  NA 

1966  61.50  NA 

1967  57.79  65.25 

1968  73.78  81.75 
1959  80.10  78.82 

1970  66.88  68.62 

1971  69.71  78.13 

1972  91.17  107.00 

1973  108.76  108.56 

1974  104.89  101.56 

1975  112.54  107.50 

1976  137.93  140.00 

1977  164.26  161.06 

1978  180.72  168.75 

1979  183.83  153.75 

1980  178.28  153.75 

1981  173.34  139.50 

1982  159.88  135.75 

1983  167.87  153.00 

1984  170.75  142.50 

1985  165.21  140.25 


NA=not  available. 

Sources:  West  coast,  1950-64~U.S.    Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  wholesale  price  index  for  all  softwood  plywood. 
Series  estimated  by  regression  of  1965-85  price  data  on 
softwood  plywood  price  index.  1 965-85— Annerican  Plywood 
Association,  monthly  market  report.    Detailed  west  coast 
plywood  realization  price,  annual  average.  South—Random 
Lengths,  Southern  pine  plywood.    Annual  average  of 
reported  prices,  net  f.o.b.  mill.    Converted  to  3/8-inch  basis  by 
use  of  0.75  multiplier.  1967-78—1 /2-inch  CD  exterior  4/5  ply. 
1979-85-15/32-inch  CD  exterior,  4  ply. 
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Table  28-Softwood  plywood  manufacturing  costs, 
by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  nominal   dollars  per  thousand  square  feet,   3/8-inch  basis) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northwest- 

Northwest- 

South- 

All 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

South 

(WWPLCO) 

(WEPLCO) 

(SWPLCO) 

(SOPLCO) 

1950 

32.86 

39.03 

NA 

NA 

1951 

34.83 

39.05 

NA 

NA 

1952 

36.27 

35.50 

NA 

NA 

1953 

33.41 

35.49 

NA 

NA 

1954 

32.19 

34.63 

34.12 

NA 

1955 

30.98 

36.49 

33.48 

NA 

1956 

32.24 

41.19 

33.20 

NA 

1957 

32.51 

40.81 

32.82 

NA 

1958 

31.25 

35.47 

32.20 

NA 

1959 

31.03 

36.00 

32.25 

NA 

1960 

31.69 

36.01 

32.53 

NA 

1961 

30.54 

34.77 

31.37 

NA 

1962 

29.32 

33.39 

29.32 

NA 

1963 

30.31 

34.79 

30.31 

NA 

1964 

30.16 

32.57 

30.16 

NA 

1965 

30.53 

32.99 

30.53 

NA 

1966 

33.54 

35.45 

33.54 

31.27 

1967 

31.17 

29.01 

31.17 

32.17 

1968 

31.99 

25.91 

31.99 

32.22 

1969 

34.93 

27.63 

34.93 

32.01 

1970 

35.28 

27.99 

35.28 

32.13 

1971 

37.18 

35.15 

37.18 

33.92 

1972 

41.07 

37.29 

41.07 

37.27 

1973 

45.70 

42.40 

45.70 

41.43 

1974 

55.46 

47.97 

55.46 

51.12 

1975 

60.63 

51.93 

60.63 

51.86 

1976 

66.97 

57.97 

66.97 

55.86 

1977 

71.05 

63.22 

71.05 

59.59 

1978 

77.55 

70.25 

77.55 

65.35 

1979 

88.29 

78.74 

88.29 

71.30 

1980 

98.37 

77.55 

98.37 

74.19 

1981 

97.67 

78.08 

97.67 

78.70 

1982 

105.41 

87.06 

105.41 

80.03 

1983 

104.84 

86.82 

105.38 

81.75 

1984 

105.81 

88.06 

105.93 

84.29 

1985 

106.26 

84.05 

106.01 

84.29 

NA=not  available. 

Sources:  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side  and  east  side) 
and  Pacific  Southwest,  1950-83— American  Plywood 
Association,  annual  cost  data  report;  all  industries.    All  items 
except  wood  in  core  and  chip  sales  and  fixed  costs.  1984-85— 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Region.  Average  plywood 
manufacturing  costs,  adjusted  to  exclude  fixed  costs  and  wood  in 
core  and  chip  sales.  All  South— American  Plywood  Association, 
annual  cost  data  report.    Southern  pine  average  manufacturing 
costs,  excluding  fixed  costs. 


Table  29-Softwood  plywood  residue  generation  factors  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  (west  side),  the  South  Central,  and  the 
Southeast  supply  regions,  by  year,  1950-85^ 


Pacific 

Northwest — 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

Central 

east 

(PURGFWW) 

(PURGFSC) 

(PURGFSE) 

Bone  drv  tons 

per  thousand 

Green  tons 

square  feet. 

per 

thousand  square 

3/8-inch  basis 

feet 

,  3/8-inch  basis 

1950 

0.0052 

NA 

NA 

1951 

0.0173 

NA 

NA 

1952 

0.0280 

NA 

NA 

1953 

0.0409 

NA 

NA 

1954 

0.0536 

NA 

NA 

1955 

0.0614 

NA 

NA 

1956 

0.0786 

NA 

NA 

1957 

C.0922 

NA 

NA 

1958 

0.0986 

NA 

NA 

1959 

0.0960 

NA 

NA 

1960 

0.1146 

NA 

NA 

1961 

0.1347 

NA 

NA 

1962 

0.1413 

0.5314 

0.5711 

1963 

0.1498 

0.5558 

0.6277 

1964 

0.1580 

0.5944 

0.6046 

1965 

0.1790 

0.6428 

0.6311 

1966 

0.2192 

0.7042 

0.6508 

1967 

0.2374 

0.7783 

0.6911 

1968 

0.2231 

0.9052 

0.8529 

1969 

0.2976 

0.9361 

0.8801 

1970 

0.3166 

0.9398 

0.8915 

1971 

0.3043 

1.1399 

0.9980 

1972 

0.3310 

1.2128 

1.1105 

1973 

0.3264 

1.2414 

1.2414 

1974 

0.3172 

1.2128 

1.2128 

1975 

0.3489 

1.1271 

1.1271 

1976 

0.2665 

1.1271 

1.1271 

1977 

0.2973 

1 . 1843 

1.1843 

1978 

0.1812 

1 . 1843 

1.1843 

1979 

0.3016 

1.1271 

1.1271 

1980 

0.3775 

1.0986 

1.0986 

1981 

0.4094 

1.1271 

1.1271 

1982 

0.3780 

1.0700 

1.0700 

1983 

0.3037 

1.0700 

1.0700 

1984 

0.2987 

1.0700 

1.0700 

1985 

0.3004 

1 . 0586 

1.0586 

NA=not  available. 


-'Plywood  residue  generation  factors  are  calculated  from  information  on  product 
recovery  factors  (cubic-foot  log  volume  per  cubic-foot  product)  and  product  volume 
factors  (square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis,  per  cubic  foot).  This  provides  the  weight  of 
residues  per-unit-product  output  (square  feet)  and  is  the  total  amount  of  residues 
generated.  The  utilized  residue  generation  factor  is  the  residue  generation  factor 
multiplied  by  the  fraction  of  residues  used.  Infomriation  for  these  calculations  are 
provided  by  mill  studies  and  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Regional  Offices. 

Source:  Haynes,  R.W.;  D.M.    Adams,  1985.    Simulations  of  the  effects  of 
alternative  assumptions  on  demand-supply  determinants  on  the  timber  situation  in 
the  United  States.    USDA  Forest  Service,  Forest  Resources  Economics  Research. 
Appendix  1. 
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Table  30~Softwood  plywood  production  overruns  in  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  square  feet,   3/8-inch  basis  per  board  foot,   Scribner  log  scale) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

Pacific 

Rocky 

All 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

Southwest 

Mountains 

South 

(PORWW) 

(PORWE) 

(PORSW) 

(PORRK) 

(PORSO) 

1950 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

NA 

NA 

1951 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

NA 

NA 

1952 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

NA 

NA 

1953 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

NA 

NA 

1954 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

NA 

NA 

1955 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

NA 

NA 

1956 

2.300 

2.500 

2.300 

2.090 

NA 

1957 

2.280 

2.510 

2.280 

2.100 

NA 

1958 

2.410 

2.520 

2.410 

2.120 

NA 

1959 

2.440 

2.540 

2.440 

2.130 

NA 

1960 

2.390 

2.550 

2.390 

2.140 

NA 

1961 

2.420 

2.560 

2.420 

2.150 

NA 

1962 

2.450 

2.570 

2.450 

2.170 

NA 

1963 

2.470 

2.580 

2.470 

2.180 

NA 

1964 

2.430 

2.590 

2.430 

2.190 

2.120 

1965 

2.420 

2.610 

2.420 

2.200 

2.130 

1966 

2.490 

2.620 

2.490 

2.210 

2.140 

1967 

2.500 

2.630 

2.500 

2.230 

2.190 

1968 

2.480 

2.640 

2.480 

2.240 

2.160 

1969 

2.500 

2.660 

2.500 

2.250 

2.150 

1970 

2.520 

2.670 

2.520 

2.260 

2.200 

1971 

2.520 

2.690 

2.520 

2.280 

2.220 

1972 

2.520 

2.700 

2.520 

2.290 

2.190 

1973 

2.560 

2.710 

2.560 

2.300 

2.180 

1974 

2.570 

2.730 

2.570 

2.310 

2.210 

1975 

2.620 

2.740 

2.620 

2.320 

2.290 

1976 

2.610 

2.750 

2.610 

2.340 

2.280 

1977 

2.670 

2.750 

2.670 

2.350 

2.240 

1978 

2.720 

2.800 

2.720 

2.360 

2.240 

1979 

2.730 

2.810 

2.730 

2.370 

2.300 

1980 

2.830 

2.880 

2.830 

2.390 

2.320 

1981 

2.920 

3.060 

2.920 

2.480 

2.290 

1982 

2.900 

3.090 

2.900 

2.480 

2.360 

1983 

2.910 

3.120 

2.910 

2.480 

2.360 

1984 

3.287 

3.174 

3.287 

2.510 

2.420 

1985 

3.427 

3.261 

3.427 

2.560 

2.460 

NA=not  available. 

Sources:  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side),  1 950-83-American  Plywood 
Association.    Annual  cost  data  summary.  1984-85— USDA  Forest  Service.  Average 
plyv^ood  recovery  factors  used  in  regional  appraisals.  Pacific  Northwest  (east 
side)~USDA  Forest  Service.    Average  plywood  recovery  factors  used  in  regional 
appraisals.  Pacific  Southwest,  1 950-83~American  Plywood  Association.  Annual 
cost  data  summary.  1 984-85— USDA  Forest  Sen/ice.  Average  plywood  recovery 
factors  used  in  regional  appraisals.  Rocky  Mountains— USDA  Forest  Service. 
Average  plywood  recovery  factors  used  in  regional  appraisals.  All  South, 
1 964-83— American  Plywood  Association.  Annual  cost  data  summary.  1984-85— 
Estimated  from  recovery  studies  and  trade  reports. 
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Table  31 -Softwood  plywood  capacity  in  the  United  States,  by  supply  region 
and  year,  1950-85 

(In  million  square  feet,   3/8-inch  basis) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Northwest-- 

Northwest-- 

South- 

Rocky 

South 

South- 

Year 

west  side 

east  side 

west 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Total 

(KPWW) 

(KPWE) 

(KPSW) 

(KPRM) 

(KPSC) 

(KPSE) 

(KPUS) 

1950 

3,650.0 

50.0 

250.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,950.0 

1951 

3,650.0 

50.0 

350.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.050.0 

1952 

3,650.0 

50.0 

450.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4,150.0 

1953 

3,922.0 

75.0 

550.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4,547.0 

1954 

4,194.0 

100.0 

650.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4,944.0 

1955 

5,010.0 

125.0 

850.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5,985.0 

1956 

5,732.5 

125.0 

850.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6,732.5 

1957 

6,455.0 

125.0 

850.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7,455.0 

1958 

7,177.5 

125.0 

975.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8,302.5 

1959 

7,900.0 

175.0 

1,250.0 

75.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9,400.0 

1960 

8,441.7 

225.0 

1,350.0 

125.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10,141.7 

1961 

8,983.3 

225.0 

1,350.0 

250.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10,808.3 

1962 

9,525.0 

225.0 

1,350.0 

400.0 

0.0 

0.0 

11,500.0 

1963 

10,066.7 

300.0 

1,425.0 

600.0 

0.0 

0.0 

12,391.7 

1964 

10,608.0 

450.0 

1,500.0 

900.0 

0.0 

0.0 

13,458.3 

1965 

10,950.0 

550.0 

1,500.0 

1,000.0 

500.0 

30.0 

14,530.3 

1966 

11,150.0 

600.0 

1,475.0 

1,075.0 

1.390.0 

250.0 

15,940.3 

1967 

11,100.0 

675.0 

1,425.0 

1,150.0 

2.165.0 

450.0 

16,965.3 

1968 

11.100.0 

825.0 

1,400.0 

1,250.0 

2.810.0 

680.0 

18,065.3 

1969 

11,250.0 

975.0 

1,400.0 

1,450.0 

3,405.0 

850.0 

19,330.3 

1970 

11,350.0 

1,125.0 

1,375.0 

1.650.0 

3,850.0 

1.210.0 

20,560.3 

1971 

11,250.0 

1,125.0 

1,325.0 

1.650.0 

4,800.0 

1,310.0 

21,460.3 

1972 

11,250.0 

1,125.0 

1,250.0 

1,575.0 

5,200.0 

1,610.0 

22,010.3 

1973 

11,650.0 

1,200.0 

1,250.0 

1,550.0 

5.700.0 

1,960.0 

23.310.3 

1974 

11,850.0 

1,275.0 

1,250.0 

1,550.0 

5.800.0 

1,960.0 

23.685.3 

1975 

11,650.0 

1,275.0 

1,200.0 

1,500.0 

5,850.0 

1,960.0 

23.435.3 

1976 

11,450.0 

1,275.0 

1,150.0 

1.450.0 

6,300.0 

2,160.0 

23,785.3 

1977 

11,450.0 

1,325.0 

1,125.0 

1.475.0 

6.900.0 

2,560.0 

24,835.3 

1978 

11,550.0 

1,400.0 

1,125.0 

1.550.0 

7,550.0 

2,860.0 

26,035.3 

1979 

11,650.0 

1,400.0 

1.075.0 

1.625.0 

7,950.0 

3,060.0 

26,760.3 

1980 

11,500.0 

1,350.0 

1,000.0 

1.650.0 

8,250.0 

3,310.0 

27,060.3 

1981 

11,200.0 

1,300.0 

900.0 

1.650.0 

8,450.0 

3,460.0 

26,960.3 

1982 

10,750.0 

1,225.0 

775.0 

1.600.0 

8,550.0 

3,560.0 

26,460.3 

1983 

10,150.0 

1,100.0 

625.0 

1.500.0 

8,675.0 

3,660.0 

25,710.3 

1984 

10,150.0 

950.0 

475.0 

1.370.0 

8,800.0 

3.710.0 

24,955.3 

1985 

10,150.0 

850.0 

325.0 

1.240.0 

8,975.0 

3.710.0 

24,250.3 

Source:  American  Plywood  Association.    Management  Bulletin,  annual  issue.    Softwood  plywood 
production,  by  States.    Regional  capacities  estimated  by  use  of  a  "trends  through  peaks" 
regression  analysis,  modified  by  plywood  prices  and  margins. 
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Table  32-Softwood  log,  lumber,  and  plywood  Imports  and  exports  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  United  States,  by  year,  1950-85 


Logs 

Lumber 

Plywood 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Pacific 

total 

Canada 

Other 

total 

total 

total 

Year 

Northwest 

Northwest 

Southwest 

(PNWWEXP) 

(PNWWIMP) 

(PSWEXP) 

(TLUMIMP) 

(CLUMIMP) 

(LUMIMP) 

(LUMEXP) 

(PLYIMP) 

(PLYEXP) 

Mill  ion  sauare 

feet. 

3/8-inch 

Million 

board  feet. 

loq  scale 

-  -  Milli 

on  board  feet,  lumber 

tally  -  - 

-  -  ba 

sis  -  - 

1950 

24.0 

184.0 

0.0 

3,140.2 

2,899.5 

240.7 

406.8 

0.0 

3.0 

1951 

49.0 

110.0 

1.0 

2,250.0 

2,080.2 

169.8 

875.7 

4.0 

4.0 

1952 

38.0 

147.0 

1.0 

2,266.9 

2,139.9 

127.0 

565.7 

1.0 

13.0 

1953 

72.0 

147.0 

1.0 

2,526.8 

2.409.6 

117.2 

512.6 

0.0 

10.0 

1954 

87.0 

147.0 

3.0 

2,854.6 

2.747.7 

106.9 

584.7 

0.0 

7.0 

1955 

122.0 

74.0 

3.0 

3,326.8 

3,225.9 

100.9 

652.4 

0.0 

8.0 

1956 

131.0 

37.0 

4.0 

3,131.0 

3,060.7 

70.3 

570.7 

0.0 

15.0 

1957 

89.0 

37.0 

5.0 

2.711.9 

2,644.7 

67.2 

623.4 

0.0 

15.0 

1958 

105.0 

37.0 

7.0 

3,154.5 

3,088.0 

66.5 

550.1 

0.0 

12.0 

1959 

139.0 

37.0 

8.0 

3,741.5 

3.661.7 

79.8 

607.9 

0.0 

72.0 

1960 

176.0 

37.0 

8.0 

3,639.3 

3,576.1 

63.2 

693.8 

11.0 

13.0 

1961 

336.0 

74.0 

28.0 

4,013.4 

3,943.4 

70.0 

618.2 

13.0 

14.0 

1962 

311.0 

32.0 

37.0 

4,583.7 

4,507.1 

76.6 

628.6 

13.0 

17.0 

1963 

709.0 

40.0 

38.0 

5,032.0 

4,975.6 

56.4 

743.1 

10.0 

18.0 

1964 

835.0 

8.0 

13.0 

4,917.5 

4,872.0 

45.5 

811.5 

5.0 

28.0 

1965 

901.0 

12.0 

15.0 

4,898.1 

4.855.7 

42.4 

778.9 

5.0 

30.0 

1966 

1,109.0 

42.0 

22.0 

4,779.2 

4,730.4 

48.8 

867.9 

3.0 

48.0 

1967 

1,572.0 

33.0 

43.0 

4,798.1 

4,747.1 

51.0 

965.2 

3.0 

85.0 

1968 

1,974.0 

22.0 

212.0 

5,809.1 

5,750.0 

59.1 

1,048.1 

10.0 

64.0 

1969 

1,871.0 

40.0 

207.0 

5,854.0 

5,784.4 

69.6 

1,023.8 

15.0 

199.0 

1970 

2,216.0 

99.0 

192.0 

5,777.7 

5,722.5 

55.2 

1,115.5 

2.0 

114.0 

1971 

1,837.0 

60.0 

102.0 

7,231.7 

7,172.0 

59.7 

933.3 

3.0 

99.0 

1972 

2,637.0 

8.0 

77.0 

8,984.8 

8,877.8 

107.0 

1,191.1 

6.0 

221.0 

1973 

2,639.0 

2.0 

105.0 

9,019.9 

8,843.9 

176.0 

1.752.7 

9.0 

411.0 

1974 

2,189.0 

32.0 

78.0 

6,821.1 

6,732.2 

88.9 

1.566.5 

4.0 

542.0 

1975 

2,225.0 

55.0 

87.0 

5,723.8 

5,677.0 

46.8 

1.405.4 

7.0 

791.0 

1976 

2,737.0 

44.0 

110.0 

7,958.5 

7,912.6 

45.9 

1.605.5 

12.0 

716.0 

1977 

2,556.0 

92.0 

71.0 

10,369.6 

10,327.0 

42.6 

1.427.7 

18.0 

287.0 

1978 

2,847.0 

41.0 

73.0 

11,853.2 

11,776.7 

76.5 

1.353.9 

63.0 

298.0 

1979 

3,234.0 

76.0 

65.0 

11,153.3 

11,100.9 

52.4 

1.781.3 

27.0 

402.0 

1980 

2,632.0 

52.0 

32.0 

9,752.9 

9.546.3 

206.6 

2.006.5 

37.0 

373.0 

1981 

1,987.0 

34.0 

26.0 

9,232.1 

9.208.1 

24.0 

1.927.8 

30.0 

686.0 

1982 

2,568.0 

60.0 

20.0 

9,149.5 

9.114.9 

34.6 

1.634.9 

21.0 

452.0 

1983 

2,592.0 

77.0 

34.0 

11,993.0 

11.962.7 

19.2 

1,755.6 

47.0 

574.0 

1984 

2,772.0 

65.0 

47.0 

13,304.4 

13.252.3 

52.2 

1,623.6 

73.0 

371.0 

1985 

3,004.0 

49.0 

63.0 

14,644.2 

14,543.8 

100.3 

1,518.3 

87.0 

321.0 

Sources:  Logs— Warren,  Debra  D.  Production,  prices,  employment,  and  trade  in  Northwest  forest  industries.    USDA  Forest 
Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station,  Resource  Bulletin,  issued  quarteriy.  Lumber  and  plywood— Ulrich,  Alice  H. 
1987.    U.S.  timber  production,  trade,  consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.    U.S.    Department  of  Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous  Publication  1453. 
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Table  33~Canada  softwood  lumber  production,  mill  capacity,  exports,  production  cost,  prices,  and 
Canada-United  States  currency  exchange  rate,  by  year,  1950-85 


Exports 

Prices 

Canada- 

United 

To  the 

States 

Mill 

United 

To  other 

Production 

exchange 

Year 

Production 

capacity 

Total 

States 

countries 

cost 

Lumber 

Residues 

rate 

(LPRODCAN) 

(KLCAN) 

(CANEXPT) 

(CANEXPUS) 

(CANEXPO) 

(CMF6C0ST) 

(PLUMCAN) 

(PRESCAN) 

(CUSEXCH) 

Canadian 

Canadian 

dollars  per 

thousand 

dollars  per 

-  Million  board  feet,  lur 

nr%^r«   +all\/   

board 

feet,  lumber 

•  tally 

U.S.  dollars 

nDer  la ii y  -  ■ 

1950 

6,107.0 

8,100.0 

3,380.7 

2,899.5 

481.2 

56.34 

79.75 

0.40 

1.093 

1951 

6,430.0 

8,500.0 

3,284.2 

2,080.2 

1,204.0 

65.01 

89.25 

1.08 

1.053 

1952 

6,298.0 

8,500.0 

3,219.7 

2,139.9 

1,079.8 

64.96 

80.84 

1.27 

0.979 

1953 

6,781.0 

8,500.0 

3,250.4 

2,409.6 

840.8 

62.11 

76.83 

1.23 

0.984 

1954 

6,817.0 

8,900.0 

3,948.8 

2,747.7 

1,201.1 

61.86 

73.78 

1.70 

0.973 

1955 

7,547.0 

9,300.0 

4,480.3 

3,225.9 

1,254.4 

63.14 

81.35 

2.08 

0.986 

1956 

7,279.0 

9,600.0 

3,835.4 

3,060.7 

774.7 

66.35 

80.18 

2.47 

0.984 

1957 

6,653.0 

9,900.0 

3,546.7 

2,644.7 

902.0 

64.95 

71.02 

3.04 

0.959 

1958 

6,800.0 

10,100.0 

3,842.7 

3,088.0 

754.7 

62.99 

67.68 

2.88 

0.971 

1959 

7,196.0 

10,100.0 

4,046.9 

3,661.7 

385.2 

61.64 

71.61 

2.65 

0.959 

1960 

7,570.0 

10,300.0 

4,446.5 

3,576.1 

870.4 

56.26 

68.00 

3.56 

0.970 

1961 

7,807.0 

10,800.0 

4,823.5 

3,943.4 

880.1 

66.83 

67.36 

4.54 

1.013 

1962 

8,410.0 

11,300.0 

5,315.3 

4,507.1 

808.2 

67.11 

64.96 

4.51 

1.069 

1963 

9,410.0 

11,800.0 

6,094.6 

4,975.6 

1,119.0 

67.41 

65.87 

4.71 

1.079 

1964 

9,829.0 

12,050.0 

6,324.1 

4,872.0 

1,452.1 

70.57 

67.48 

9.58 

1.079 

1965 

10,290.0 

12,300.0 

6,317.6 

4,855.7 

1,461.9 

73.34 

68.67 

7.58 

1.078 

1966 

10,026.0 

12,300.0 

5,917.9 

4,730.4 

1,187.5 

76.43 

72.94 

8.45 

1.077 

1967 

9,739.0 

12,300.0 

6,320.6 

4,747.1 

1,573.5 

79.33 

73.51 

9.01 

1.079 

1968 

10,762.0 

13,050.0 

7,040.5 

5,750.0 

1,290.5 

85.61 

91.80 

9.82 

1.078 

1969 

10,991.0 

14,300.0 

6,705.8 

5,784.4 

921.4 

93.96 

99.79 

10.65 

1.077 

1970 

10,787.0 

14,300.0 

7,330.0 

5,722.5 

1,607.5 

96.03 

78.66 

11.70 

1.043 

1971 

12,275.0 

14,300.0 

8,379.1 

7,172.0 

1,207.1 

98.38 

94.41 

11.69 

1.010 

1972 

13,444.0 

15,050.0 

9,643.7 

8,877.8 

765.9 

111.99 

117.55 

11.59 

0.991 

1973 

14,940.0 

16,550.0 

9,822.4 

8,843.9 

978.5 

132.62 

152.75 

13.70 

1.000 

1974 

13,001.0 

17,300.0 

8,166.9 

6,732.2 

1.434.7 

151.81 

127.80 

21.98 

0.978 

1975 

11,150.0 

17,300.0 

6,485.3 

5,677.0 

808.3 

167.17 

127.80 

31.71 

1.017 

1976 

15,102.0 

17,300.0 

9,581.6 

7,912.6 

1,669.0 

174.90 

150.71 

29.75 

0.986 

1977 

17,203.0 

18,050.0 

12,211.8 

10,327.0 

1,884.8 

180.17 

182.72 

26.97 

1.063 

1978 

18,467.0 

19,550.0 

13,313.9 

11,776.7 

1,537.2 

209.01 

232.35 

26.00 

1.140 

1979 

19,309.0 

21,550.0 

13,262.0 

11,100.9 

2,161.1 

240.45 

267.12 

29.37 

1.171 

1980 

18,409.0 

23,050.0 

12,261.1 

9,546.3 

2,714.8 

245.52 

223.25 

43.37 

1.169 

1981 

16,628.0 

23,550.0 

11,554.7 

9,208.1 

2,346.6 

264.44 

228.41 

52.66 

1.199 

1982 

15,184.0 

23,800.0 

11,685.9 

9,114.9 

2,571.0 

255.21 

219.05 

52.93 

1.234 

1983 

20,181.0 

24,100.0 

14,360.4 

11,962.7 

2,397.7 

254.15 

263.86 

41.29 

1.232 

1984 

20,218.0 

24,325.0 

15,720.9 

13,252.3 

2,468.6 

260.72 

260.63 

43.62 

1.295 

1985 

22,254.0 

24,725.0 

17,098.8 

14,543.8 

2,555.0 

260.72 

270.29 

43.00 

1.366 

Sources:  Lumber  production— Statistics  Canada.    Sawmills  and  planing  mills  and  shingle  mills.    Catalog  35-204,  annual.    Canadian 
softwood  lumber  production,  all  industries  and  Provinces.  Mill  capacity— Calculated  with  a  "trends  through  peaks"  regression  analysis 
on  Canada  lumber  production.  Total  exports— Statistics  Canada.    Selected  forestry  statistics-Canada.    Information  Report  E-X-34. 
Softwood  lumber  exports  to  all  countries.  Exports  to  the  United  States— Ulrich,  Alice  H.  1987.    U.S.  timber  production,  trade, 
consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.    U.S.    Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  1453.    Table  33-Lumber  imports,  by 
softwoods  and  hardwoods  and  country  of  origin.  Exports  to  Other  countries— Calculated  by  subtracting  "Exports  United  States"  from 
"Total  exports."  Production  cost— Statistics  Canada.    Sawmills  and  planing  mills  and  shingle  mills.    Catalog  35-204,  annual.    Cost  of 
fuel  and  electricity,  materials  and  supplies,  and  salaries  and  wages  (total  activity)  were  summed  to  total  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
production  costs.    Total  costs  were  divided  by  total  Canadian  hardwood  and  softwood  lumber  production  for  all  industries  and  Provinces, 
yielding  the  average  cost  of  production.  Lumber  price— Bureau  of  the  Census.    U.S.  imports-commodity  by  country.    Report  IM-145X. 
U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.    Lumber  price  is  derived  by  dividing  the  total  value  of  all  softwood  lumber  imports  by  total 
volume  to  obtain  the  "customs  price."    The  customs  price  represents  the  value  of  softwood  lumber,  f.o.b.  mill,  in  Canada.  Residue 
price- Statistics  Canada.    Sawmills  and  planing  mills  and  shingle  mills.    Catalog  35-204,  annual.    Shipments  of  wood  chips,  by  Province: 
total  value,  all  Provincas.    Statistics  Canada.    Production,  shipments,  and  stocks  on  hand  of  sawmills  (by  Province).    Total  value  is  divided 
by  total  lumber  output,  all  Provinces,  yielding  an  estimate  of  the  average  price  of  Canadian  softwood  residues.  Canada-United  States 
exchange  rate— Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.    Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington,  DC.    Issued  monthly. 
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Table  34~Per  capita  personal  income  of  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  dollars) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

North- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North- 

South 

South- 

Year 

west 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east 

Central 

east 

Alaska 

Total 

(SINCNW) 

(SINCSW) 

(SINCNR) 

(SINCSR) 

(SINCNR) 

(SINCNE) 

(SINCSR) 

(SINCSE) 

(SINCAK) 

(SINCUS) 

1950 

1,678 

1,827 

1,447 

1.385 

1,592 

1.674 

1,080 

1.118 

2.301 

1,493 

1951 

1,831 

2,021 

1,631 

1.611 

1,762 

1.830 

1,197 

1.249 

2.724 

1,648 

1952 

1,920 

2,147 

1,643 

1.693 

1,842 

1.909 

1,271 

1.320 

2,487 

1,729 

1953 

1,975 

2,186 

1.657 

1.669 

1,934 

1.989 

1,327 

1.369 

2,410 

1,801 

1954 

1,958 

2,163 

1,638 

1.646 

1,889 

1.971 

1,329 

1.363 

2,211 

1,781 

1955 

2,021 

2,304 

1,680 

1.721 

1,970 

2.076 

1.404 

1.454 

2,183 

1,873 

1956 

2,086 

2,411 

1.753 

1,807 

2,063 

2.207 

1.481 

1.530 

2,364 

1,973 

1957 

2,131 

2,488 

1.865 

1,906 

2,131 

2.306 

1.544 

1,552 

2,239 

2,045 

1958 

2,154 

2,497 

1.906 

1.937 

2,130 

2.309 

1.586 

1,605 

2,262 

2,061 

1959 

2,266 

2,637 

1.919 

2.027 

2,230 

2.415 

1.656 

1,700 

2,422 

2,150 

1960 

2,313 

2,713 

2.020 

2.081 

2,292 

2,491 

1,670 

1,738 

2,755 

2,216 

1961 

2,389 

2,755 

2,045 

2.138 

2,326 

2.550 

1,729 

1,781 

2,632 

2,264 

1962 

2,509 

2,863 

2,237 

2.189 

2,450 

2.663 

1.790 

1,876 

2,659 

2,369 

1963 

2,573 

2,956 

2.254 

2,241 

2,542 

2.743 

1.874 

1,965 

2,778 

2,454 

1964 

2,696 

3,115 

2.307 

2,335 

2,682 

2,894 

1,984 

2,104 

3,041 

2,591 

1965 

2,895 

3,254 

2,500 

2,471 

2,909 

3,066 

2.134 

2,262 

3,197 

2,771 

1966 

3,150 

3,484 

2.640 

2,639 

3,125 

3,284 

2.315 

2,460 

3,451 

2,980 

1967 

3,318 

3,680 

2.766 

2,791 

3.259 

3,506 

2.496 

2.648 

3,701 

3.159 

1968 

3,576 

3,980 

2.962 

3,055 

3.527 

3.800 

2.728 

2.910 

3,927 

3.429 

1969 

3,915 

4,488 

3,427 

3,236 

3.877 

4,224 

3.013 

3.282 

4,496 

3,809 

1970 

4,069 

4,748 

3,744 

3,558 

4.059 

4,503 

3,251 

3.554 

4,986 

4,051 

1971 

4,274 

4,960 

4,022 

3,825 

4.324 

4,763 

3,463 

3.807 

5,279 

4,296 

1972 

4,646 

5,357 

4,424 

4,166 

4,710 

5.133 

3,783 

4,194 

5,610 

4,664 

1973 

5,192 

5.832 

5,019 

4,585 

5,346 

5.595 

4,251 

4,683 

6,482 

5,181 

1974 

5,759 

6,428 

5,461 

4,988 

5,753 

6.099 

4,700 

5,091 

7,635 

5,644 

1975 

6,292 

6,942 

5,861 

5,254 

6,166 

6,548 

5.132 

5,404 

10.121 

6,069 

1976 

6,967 

7,631 

6,339 

5,731 

6,779 

7.110 

5,691 

5,911 

11.499 

6,647 

1977 

7,617 

8,355 

6,967 

6,290 

7,514 

7.735 

6,272 

6,458 

11.764 

7,289 

1978 

8,623 

9,388 

7,945 

7,175 

8.366 

8.527 

7,071 

7,247 

11,947 

8,133 

1979 

9,588 

10,500 

8,779 

8,055 

9.252 

9.447 

7,898 

8,041 

12,435 

9,025 

1980 

10,388 

11,590 

9,631 

8,869 

9.918 

10.538 

8,718 

8.929 

13,797 

9,910 

1981 

11,181 

12,702 

10.638 

9,767 

10.868 

11.655 

9.806 

9.917 

15,434 

10,940 

1982 

11,464 

13,235 

11.066 

10,054 

11.234 

12.436 

10.314 

10.435 

17.312 

11,470 

1983 

12,112 

13,984 

11.483 

10,632 

11.765 

13.275 

10.606 

11.222 

18,018 

12,093 

1984 

12,813 

15,155 

12.252 

11,507 

12.872 

14.440 

11.387 

12.210 

17,996 

13,114 

1985 

13,403 

16,065 

12.817 

12,207 

13.547 

15.426 

11.940 

12.932 

18,187 

13,867 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.  Annual. 
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Table  35-Population  of  the  United  States,  by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  thousands) 


Pacific 

Pacific 

Northern 

Southern 

North- 

South- 

Rocky 

Rocky 

North 

North 

South 

South- 

Year 

west 

west 

Mountains 

Mountains 

Central 

east- 

Central 

east 

Alaska 

Total 

(SPOPNW) 

(SPOPSW) 

(SPOPNR) 

(SPOPSR) 

(SPOPNR) 

(SPOPNE) 

(SPOPSR) 

(SPOPSE) 

(SPOPAK) 

(SPOPUS) 

1950 

3,919 

10,677 

4,311 

1,445 

43,978 

45,048 

26,095 

15,764 

135 

151,372 

1951 

3.980 

11,134 

4,331 

1,502 

44,395 

45,210 

26,526 

16,232 

158 

153,468 

1952 

4,030 

11.635 

4,403 

1,577 

45,022 

45,781 

26,705 

16,532 

189 

155,874 

1953 

4,067 

12,251 

4,515 

1,650 

45,786 

46,703 

26,544 

16,726 

205 

158,447 

1954 

4,142 

12,746 

4,628 

1,696 

46,861 

47,573 

26,547 

16,969 

215 

161,377 

1955 

4,263 

13,133 

4.790 

1,772 

47,846 

48,074 

27,016 

17,413 

222 

164,529 

1956 

4,366 

13,713 

4.950 

1,859 

48,639 

48,462 

27,309 

18,008 

224 

167,530 

1957 

4,436 

14,264 

5,039 

1,972 

49,280 

49,000 

27,759 

18,624 

231 

170,605 

1958 

4,491 

14,880 

5,064 

2,079 

49,916 

49.785 

28,081 

19,028 

224 

173,548 

1959 

4.567 

15,467 

5,172 

2,180 

50,456 

50,494 

28,521 

19,433 

224 

176,514 

1960 

4,627 

15,870 

5.324 

2,275 

51,031 

50,982 

29,081 

19.911 

229 

179,330 

1961 

4,669 

16,497 

5,505 

2,372 

51,493 

51,627 

29,491 

20,425 

238 

182,317 

1962 

4,760 

17,072 

5,637 

2,450 

51,879 

52,161 

29,996 

20,854 

246 

185,055 

1963 

4,808 

17,668 

5,737 

2,510 

52,364 

52,865 

30,266 

21.278 

256 

187,752 

1964 

4,849 

18,151 

5,800 

2,562 

52,954 

53,538 

30,595 

21.673 

263 

190,385 

1965 

4,904 

18,585 

5.836 

2,596 

53,532 

54,140 

30,835 

22,054 

271 

192,753 

1966 

5,026 

18,858 

5,864 

2,621 

54,156 

54,565 

31,073 

22.355 

271 

194,789 

1967 

5,153 

19,176 

5,903 

2,646 

54,618 

54,948 

31,287 

22.643 

278 

196,652 

1968 

5,274 

19,394 

6.001 

2,676 

55.023 

55,324 

31,565 

23.036 

285 

198,578 

1969 

5,405 

19,711 

6.091 

2,748 

55,438 

55,592 

31,867 

23.407 

296 

201,298 

1970 

5,517 

20,023 

6,198 

2,818 

56,005 

56,143 

32,222 

23,807 

304 

203,799 

1971 

5,597 

20,346 

6,386 

2,949 

56,427 

56,636 

32,882 

24,489 

316 

206,818 

1972 

5,642 

20,585 

6,593 

3,087 

56,710 

56,878 

33,467 

25,169 

326 

209,275 

1973 

5,716 

20,868 

6,775 

3,229 

56,895 

56,790 

34,001 

25.898 

333 

211,349 

1974 

5,829 

21,173 

6,927 

3,354 

57,028 

56,680 

34,547 

26,594 

345 

213,334 

1975 

5,944 

21,537 

7,082 

3,449 

57,165 

56,744 

35,196 

27,092 

371 

215,457 

1976 

6,063 

21,935 

7,249 

3,543 

57,365 

56,751 

35,873 

27.488 

393 

217,554 

1977 

6,211 

22,350 

7,445 

3,652 

57,612 

56,711 

36,501 

27.964 

397 

219,761 

1978 

6,396 

22,839 

7,665 

3,770 

57,848 

56,643 

37,120 

28.482 

402 

222,096 

1979 

6,591 

23,255 

7,893 

3,920 

58,019 

56,644 

37,819 

29,076 

404 

224,569 

1980 

6,796 

23,797 

8,096 

4,048 

58,225 

56,595 

38,597 

29,729 

405 

227,255 

1981 

6,906 

24,265 

8,291 

4,149 

58,308 

56,717 

39,262 

30,344 

416 

229,637 

1982 

6,947 

24,786 

8,495 

4,265 

58,250 

56,789 

40,163 

30,860 

445 

231,996 

1983 

6,965 

25,311 

8,660 

4,379 

58,220 

57,030 

40,839 

31,381 

482 

234,284 

1984 

7,025 

25,795 

8,770 

4,498 

58,373 

57,268 

41,233 

31,996 

505 

236,495 

1985 

7,096 

26,365 

8,860 

4,637 

58,488 

57,435 

41,633 

32,650 

521 

238,740 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.  Annual. 
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Table  36— Per  capita  personal  Income  of  the  United  States,  by  demand  region  and 
year,  1950-85 


(In  doll 

ars) 

Rocky 

North 

Year 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Mountains 

Central 

Northeast 

South 

Alaska 

Total 

(DINCNW) 

(DINCSW) 

(DINCRM) 

(DINCNC) 

(DINCNE) 

(DINCSO) 

(DINCAK) 

(DINCUS) 

1950 

1,678 

1,766 

1,477 

1,587 

1,697 

1,143 

2,301 

1,493 

1951 

1,831 

1,960 

1,686 

1,758 

1,855 

1,267 

2,724 

1,648 

1952 

1,920 

2,082 

1,749 

1,834 

1,930 

1,344 

2,487 

1,729 

1953 

1,975 

2,119 

1,709 

1,927 

2,015 

1,396 

2,410 

1,801 

1954 

1,958 

2,098 

1,673 

1,883 

2,001 

1,390 

2,211 

1,781 

1955 

2,021 

2,230 

1,755 

1,961 

2,107 

1,473 

2,183 

1,872 

1956 

2,086 

2,332 

1,838 

2,054 

2,236 

1,558 

2,364 

1,972 

1957 

2.131 

2,406 

1,940 

2,124 

2,338 

1,607 

2,239 

2,044 

1958 

2,154 

2,417 

1,978 

2,124 

2,340 

1,649 

2,262 

2,061 

1959 

2,266 

2,549 

2,048 

2,221 

2,453 

1,727 

2,422 

2,160 

1960 

2,313 

2,621 

2,102 

2,286 

2,530 

1,755 

2,755 

2,216 

1961 

2,389 

2,664 

2,146 

2,319 

2,588 

1,809 

2,632 

2,264 

1962 

2,509 

2,768 

2,266 

2,444 

2,701 

1,888 

2,659 

2,369 

1963 

2,573 

2,854 

2,313 

2,534 

2,779 

1,975 

2,778 

2,454 

1964 

2,696 

3,003 

2,393 

2,672 

2,932 

2,100 

3,041 

2,592 

1965 

2,895 

3,140 

2,567 

2,901 

3,103 

2,256 

3,197 

2,772 

1966 

3,150 

3,361 

2,708 

3,116 

3,325 

2,445 

3,451 

2,981 

1967 

3,318 

3,551 

2,851 

3,250 

3,549 

2,632 

3,701 

3,160 

1968 

3,576 

3,852 

3,041 

3,517 

3,848 

2,878 

3,927 

3,430 

1969 

3,915 

4,341 

3,389 

3,866 

4,278 

3,207 

4,496 

3,809 

1970 

4,069 

4,618 

3,705 

4,049 

4,550 

3,467 

4,986 

4,051 

1971 

4,274 

4,833 

3,982 

4,315 

4,807 

3,703 

5,279 

4,296 

1972 

4,646 

5,215 

4,379 

4,701 

5,174 

4,057 

5,610 

4,664 

1973 

5,192 

5,680 

4,912 

5,344 

5,633 

4,534 

6,482 

5,181 

1974 

5,759 

5,247 

5,427 

5,744 

6,137 

4,973 

7,635 

5,644 

1975 

6,292 

6,722 

5,810 

6,158 

6,580 

5,364 

10,121 

6,069 

1976 

6,967 

7,374 

6,329 

6,762 

7,137 

5,905 

11,499 

6,647 

1977 

7,617 

8,065 

6,912 

7,498 

7,769 

6,471 

11,764 

7,289 

1978 

8,623 

9,073 

7,859 

8,351 

8,564 

7,262 

11,947 

8,133 

1979 

9,588 

10,133 

8,664 

9,238 

9,491 

8,079 

12,435 

9,025 

1980 

10,388 

11,180 

9,571 

9,898 

10,591 

3,945 

13,797 

9,910 

1981 

11,181 

12,241 

10,575 

10,849 

11,725 

9,984 

15,434 

10,940 

1982 

11,464 

12,726 

11,045 

11,215 

12,521 

10,510 

17,312 

11,470 

1983 

12,112 

13,444 

11,483 

11,741 

13,382 

11,032 

18,018 

12,093 

1984 

12,813 

14,543 

12,206 

12,847 

14,568 

11,919 

17,996 

13,114 

1985 

13,403 

15,406 

12,762 

13,519 

15,571 

12,570 

18,187 

13,867 

Source:  Regional  Econonnic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC.  Annual. 
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Table  37~Population  of  the  United  States,  by  demand  region  and  year,  1950-85 

(In  thousands) 


Rocky 

North 

Year 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Mountains 

Central 

Northeast 

South 

Alaska 

Total 

(OPOPNW) 

(DPOPSW) 

(DPOPRM) 

(DPOPNC) 

(DPOPNE) 

(DPOPSO) 

(DPOPAK) 

(DPOPUS) 

1950 

3,919 

12,783 

3,494 

44,633 

47,347 

39,560 

135 

151,871 

1951 

3.980 

13,306 

3,508 

45,050 

48,322 

39,646 

158 

153,970 

1952 

4,030 

13,888 

3,571 

45,673 

48,840 

40,178 

189 

156,369 

1953 

4,067 

14,595 

3,672 

46,434 

48,927 

41,046 

205 

158,946 

1954 

4,142 

15,159 

3,760 

47,516 

49,265 

41,824 

215 

161,881 

1955 

4,263 

15,671 

3,890 

48,509 

50,225 

42,278 

222 

165,058 

1956 

4,366 

16,370 

4,030 

49,309 

51,152 

42,627 

224 

168,078 

1957 

4,436 

17,069 

4,113 

49,946 

52,288 

43,095 

231 

171,178 

1958 

4,491 

17,823 

4,139 

50,572 

53,126 

43,768 

224 

174,143 

1959 

4,567 

18,536 

4,226 

51,123 

54,077 

44,371 

224 

177,124 

1960 

4,627 

19,060 

4,350 

51,714 

55,172 

44,802 

229 

179,954 

1961 

4,669 

19,827 

4,497 

52,186 

56,159 

45,384 

238 

182,960 

1962 

4,760 

20,527 

4,580 

52,584 

57,179 

45,832 

246 

185,708 

1963 

4,808 

21,246 

4,632 

53,072 

58,007 

46,402 

256 

188,423 

1964 

4,849 

21,817 

4,673 

53,655 

58,852 

46,954 

263 

191,063 

1965 

4,904 

22,323 

4,700 

54,224 

59,579 

47,450 

271 

193,451 

1966 

5,026 

22,622 

4,735 

54,839 

60,205 

47,788 

271 

195,486 

1967 

5,153 

22,979 

4,783 

55,289 

60,772 

48,106 

278 

197,360 

1968 

5,274 

23,253 

4,868 

55,692 

61,491 

48,434 

285 

199,297 

1969 

5,405 

23,682 

4,943 

56,106 

48,676 

62,190 

296 

201,298 

1970 

5,517 

24,097 

5,038 

56,672 

49,153 

63,019 

304 

203,799 

1971 

5,597 

24,607 

5,195 

57,098 

49,527 

64,480 

316 

206,818 

1972 

5,642 

25,037 

5,369 

57,387 

49,682 

65,832 

326 

209,275 

1973 

5,716 

25,508 

5,527 

57,574 

49,563 

67,126 

333 

211,349 

1974 

5,829 

25,982 

5,650 

57,708 

49,429 

68,392 

345 

213,334 

1975 

5,944 

26,481 

5,781 

57,846 

49,447 

69,585 

371 

215,457 

1976 

6,063 

27,017 

5,915 

58,052 

49,413 

70,699 

393 

217,554 

1977 

6,211 

27,596 

6,078 

58,301 

49,333 

71,843 

397 

219,761 

1978 

6,396 

28,257 

6,257 

58,537 

49,243 

73,002 

402 

222,096 

1979 

6,591 

28,890 

6,439 

58,708 

49,227 

74,312 

404 

224,569 

1980 

6,796 

29,623 

6,595 

58,916 

49,182 

75,739 

405 

227,255 

1981 

6,906 

30,241 

6,753 

59,000 

49,269 

77,054 

416 

229,637 

1982 

6,947 

30,927 

6,923 

58,944 

49,328 

78,484 

445 

231,996 

1983 

6,965 

31,606 

7,064 

58,919 

49,535 

79,715 

482 

234,284 

1984 

7,025 

32,247 

7,148 

59,078 

49,729 

80,768 

505 

236,495 

1985 

7,096 

32,992 

7,216 

59,196 

49,859 

81,859 

521 

238,740 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC.  Annual. 
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Table  38-Lumber  consumption  in  the  United  States,  by  demand  region  and  year,  1950-85^ 

(In  million  board  feet,   lumber  tally) 


Rocky 

North 

United 

Year 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Mountains 

Central 

Northeast 

South 

States 

1950 

3,846.8 

6,827.6 

2,268.9 

12,123.0 

5,936.1 

2,363.9 

33,366.2 

1951 

3,399.0 

7,107.6 

1,924.4 

10.708.0 

5,570.6 

2,157.7 

30,867.3 

1952 

3.211.9 

7,052.1 

2,029.1 

11,439.1 

5,338.0 

2,865.0 

31,935.2 

1953 

2,627.4 

5,582.1 

1,495.2 

11,098.1 

5,022.6 

5,803.8 

31,629.2 

1954 

2,484.2 

5,038.4 

1,248.9 

11,668.5 

4,658.5 

6,454.3 

31,552.9 

1955 

2,584.7 

5,140.9 

1,410.1 

11,926.0 

5,006.1 

6,422.0 

32,489.8 

1956 

2,273.8 

5.241.3 

1,371.9 

12.034.9 

5,142.5 

6.625.0 

32,689.3 

1957 

2,092.6 

4,621.2 

1,155.7 

10,635.8 

4,449.7 

6,233.5 

29.188.5 

1958 

2,344.0 

4,554.2 

1.169.6 

10,953.5 

4,360.9 

6,601.2 

29,983.4 

1959 

2,687.4 

5,042.7 

1.255.9 

13,123.5 

4.760.1 

6,772.9 

33,642.4 

1960 

2,328.8 

4,845.4 

1,103.1 

10,787.7 

4,581.0 

5,971.4 

29,617.5 

1961 

2,368.1 

5,104.1 

1,067.3 

10.138.1 

4,394.0 

6,316.6 

29,388.2 

1962 

1,951.3 

5.410.0 

952.6 

10,743.5 

4,906.2 

6,737.8 

30,701.5 

1963 

1,910.0 

5,543.1 

924.8 

11.570.3 

4,920.9 

6,879.8 

31.748.9 

1964 

2,019.2 

5.544.4 

1,005.2 

12.241.1 

5,156.1 

7,326.0 

33,292.0 

1965 

2,025.9 

5,130.2 

1.000.0 

12.379.9 

5,163.7 

7,612.4 

33,312.2 

1966 

1,795.5 

5,092.4 

958.2 

12,490.2 

4,811.6 

7.471.4 

32,619.3 

1967 

1,460.2 

4.961.4 

1,109.1 

12.390.0 

4,061.5 

7.825.6 

31,807.9 

1968 

1,636.2 

5.858.9 

1,166.3 

13.196.9 

4,221.7 

8.670.1 

34,750.0 

1969 

1.939.9 

5.855.1 

1,216.1 

11,470.8 

4,034.0 

8.349.3 

32,865.2 

1970 

1,711.5 

5.430.0 

1,401.3 

10,596.7 

4,057.4 

8.437.3 

31,634.2 

1971 

2,397.9 

6.460.4 

1,829.5 

11,358.7 

4,415.8 

9,557.1 

36,019.4 

1972 

2,322.5 

7,075.4 

2,283.6 

12,033.8 

4,374.6 

10,287.8 

38,377.7 

1973 

2,386.4 

7.157.2 

2.310.8 

11,942.5 

4,605.2 

9.996.1 

38,398.2 

1974 

2,176.4 

6,496.9 

2.176.0 

10,171.5 

4,064.1 

8.136.8 

33,221.6 

1975 

2,276.4 

6,243.8 

2,036.7 

8,850.7 

3,425.2 

7.376.6 

30,209.4 

1976 

2,864.4 

7,623.0 

2,761.8 

10,415.9 

3,977.3 

8,665.3 

36,307.7 

1977 

2,813.1 

9,351.1 

3.259.1 

11,124.3 

4,078.6 

10,184.6 

40,810.7 

1978 

3,352.1 

9,590.7 

3.464.6 

11,167.4 

4,342.6 

10,863.5 

42,780.9 

1979 

3,416.0 

9,615.4 

3.659.1 

9,831.1 

4,171.1 

10,293.2 

40,985.9 

1980 

2,971.2 

8,098.5 

3.055.3 

7,524.7 

3,566.5 

9,227.3 

34,443.4 

1981 

3.038.9 

7.067.1 

2,931.2 

6,360.7 

3,361.8 

9,311.5 

32,071.1 

1982 

3.039.9 

6.287.7 

2,767.1 

5,898.3 

3,310.2 

10,088.9 

31,392.1 

1983 

4.203.3 

8,450.9 

3,446.4 

7,156.0 

4,251.5 

12,553.8 

40,061.8 

1984 

4.714.2 

9,675.5 

3,528.0 

7,327.1 

4,661.7 

12,820.5 

42.727.0 

1985 

4.255.1 

10,219.6 

3.411.1 

7,543.7 

5,515.5 

12,910.6 

43,855.5 

^The  percentage  of  total  shipments  to  each  demand  region  from  the  supply  regions  was  estimated  from  shipment  reports  published 
by  Western  Wood  Products  Association,  California  Redwood  Association,  Southern  Forest  Products  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.    Shipments  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  west-side  and  east-side  supply  regions  were  adjusted  for  intercompany  transfers. 
Shipments  from  the  North  Central  and  Northeast  supply  regions  were  assumed  to  equal  production  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.    Canadian  shipments  to  U.S.  demand  regions  were  calculated  by  applying  shipment  percentages  provided  by  "Statistics 
Canada"  to  estimates  of  softwood  lumber  imports  from  Canada  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Percentages  of  total  shipments 
to  each  demand  region  from  these  sources  were  then  applied  to  regional  shipments  reported  by  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association.    These  individual  shipments  were  summed  to  provide  an  initial  estimate  of  lumber  consumption  in  each  demand  region. 
The  estimates  for  all  regions  were  then  summed  to  provide  an  estimate  of  total  U.S.  lumber  consumption.    These  regional  and  national 
percentages  were  applied  to  total  U.S.  apparent  consumption  to  yield  the  final  estimates  of  lumber  consumption  by  demand  region. 

Sources:  National  Forest  Products  Association.  Quarterly  statistical  supplement  to  Economics  Monthly.    Table  1 -Estimated 
regional  sources  of  domestic  lumber  consumption.    Washington,  DC.  Western  Wood  Products  Association.  Destination  of 
shipments  of  western  wood  species  by  State.    Issued  quarterly.    Portland,  OR.  California  Redwood  Association.  Annual  report 
of  redwood  shipments.    Mill  Valley,  CA.    Bureau  of  the  Census.  Lumber  production  and  mill  stocks.    Current  industrial  reports. 
Series  MA-24T.    U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.    Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  imports -commodity  by  country. 
Report  IM-145X.    Monthly  issue.    U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC.    Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
Distribution  of  southern  pine  shipments.    Annual  issue.    New  Orleans,  LA, 
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Table  39-Plywood  consumption  in  the  United  States,  by  demand  region 
and  year,  1950-85^ 

(In  thousand  square  feet,   3/8-inch  basis) 


Rocky 

North 

United 

Year 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Mountains 

Central 

Northeast 

South 

States 

1950 

290.19 

376.32 

63.57 

876.97 

503.73 

440.15 

2,550.94 

1951 

303.10 

445.61 

67.03 

920.08 

573.56 

556.94 

2,866.32 

1952 

278.92 

452.63 

69.73 

982.39 

634.05 

619.55 

3,037.26 

1953 

289.30 

518.69 

88.59 

1,221.91 

793.28 

749.17 

3,660.94 

1954 

277.46 

569.77 

110.98 

1,325.17 

799.95 

813.23 

3,896.57 

1955 

356.22 

732.79 

137.40 

1,710.34 

1,015.21 

1,114.95 

5,066.91 

1956 

364.99 

812.55 

144.10 

1,697.14 

1,068.14 

1,136.51 

5,223.44 

1957 

383.38 

853.71 

147.12 

1,680.08 

1,104.74 

1,275.92 

5,444.94 

1958 

457.96 

969.91 

189.28 

1,960.77 

1,196.66 

1,553.63 

6,328.21 

1959 

577.35 

1,224.61 

228.58 

2,377.73 

1,409.99 

1.937.85 

7,756.10 

1960 

602.85 

1,269.98 

238.32 

2,314.97 

1,418.93 

1,965.33 

7,810.38 

1961 

680.68 

1,369.10 

278.46 

2,421.06 

1,556.46 

2,270.66 

8,576.42 

1962 

759.40 

1,551.32 

316.58 

2,575.65 

1,712.96 

2.564.18 

9,480.09 

1963 

809.76 

1,652.36 

361.26 

2,798.75 

1,806.31 

2,751.54 

10,179.99 

1964 

921.17 

1,842.34 

377.86 

3,225.86 

2,145.10 

3,110.86 

11,623.18 

1965 

1,151.05 

1,777.88 

394.11 

3,405.61 

2,357.15 

3,334.30 

12,420.10 

1966 

1,330.28 

1,834.23 

397.37 

3,569.77 

2,442.13 

3,434.24 

13,008.02 

1967 

1,431.98 

1,800.39 

380.13 

3,405.52 

2,327.63 

3,530.49 

12,876.14 

1968 

1,786.92 

2,143.41 

436.05 

3,940.64 

2,398.27 

3,933.28 

14,638.56 

1969 

1,642.77 

1,930.33 

418.26 

3,508.44 

2,186.24 

3,816.63 

13,502.67 

1970 

1,631.23 

2,049.50 

514.90 

3,406.69 

2,348.05 

4,274.95 

14.225.33 

1971 

1,711.17 

2,327.53 

757.57 

4,037.04 

2,523.56 

5,185.02 

16.541.89 

1972 

1,624.70 

2,366.69 

917.44 

4,166.84 

2,624.38 

6,407.43 

18.107.47 

1973 

1,731.93 

2,388.24 

845.91 

4,180.33 

2,448.40 

6,298.75 

17,893.56 

1974 

1,761.27 

2,040.86 

799.28 

3,622.05 

2,135.63 

4,967.87 

15.326.96 

1975 

1,873.94 

2,035.01 

762.33 

3,545.33 

2,004.71 

5,017.36 

15.238.69 

1976 

2,269.13 

2,399.16 

961.50 

4,074.91 

2,150.09 

5,862.37 

17,717.15 

1977 

2,351.60 

2,688.65 

1,047.95 

4,331.28 

1,991.31 

6,692.57 

19,103.36 

1978 

2,397.66 

2,675.16 

1,090.03 

4,380.08 

2,094.21 

7.087.18 

19,724.32 

1979 

2,247.77 

2,682.76 

992.01 

4,056.61 

2,147.39 

7.146.80 

19,273.33 

1980 

1,652.60 

2,089.72 

825.49 

3,012.70 

1,839.47 

6.512.89 

15,932.87 

1981 

1,582.21 

3,424.51 

753.59 

3,039.38 

1,949.00 

6.737.32 

17,486.02 

1982 

1,275.68 

1,672.85 

667.23 

2,740.42 

1,939.74 

7.045.65 

15,341.56 

1983 

1,627.39 

2,279.92 

784.21 

3,242.99 

2,110.89 

8,930.99 

18,976.38 

1984 

1,756.74 

2,676.94 

794.72 

3,196.79 

2,372.20 

8,799.64 

19,597.02 

1985 

1,696.15 

2,791.03 

680.49 

3,463.40 

2,833.69 

8,557.95 

20,022.71 

-'Percentages  of  plywood  shipments  reported  to  all  demand  regions  were  applied  to  U.S. 
apparent  consumption  (Ulrich  1987).    Softwood  plywood  imports  were  assumed  to  be  distributed 
across  demand  regions  in  the  same  proportions  as  domestic  shipments. 

Sources—American  Plywood  Association,    industry  shipments  of  plywood-all  grades  by 
States.    Quarterly.    Tacoma,  WA.    Ulrich,  Alice  H.  1987.    U.S.  timber  production,  trade, 
consumption,  and  price  statistics  1950-85.    U.S.    Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  1453.    Table  38--Plywood  production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption,  by  softwoods 
and  hardwoods,  1950-85. 
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METRIC  EQUIVALENTS 


square  meter  (m^)  =  10.76  square  feet  (ft  ) 
cubic  meter  (m-^)  =  35.314  cubic  feet  (ft"^) 


1 

1 

4.53  cubic  meters  =  1,000  board  feet  (MBF) ,  Scribner  log  scale 

2.36  cubic  meters  =  1,000  board  feet  (MBF) ,  lumber  tally 
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APPENDIX 

Conversions  For  Data  Series  Names 

The  following  tabulation  provides  a  cross-listing  of  the  time 
series  data  reported  here  and  stored  electronically  in  LOTUS 
1-2-3  spreadsheets  along  with  the  mainframe  variable  names  used 
in  TAMM.   The  range  names  used  within  each  1-2-3  spreadsheet  are 
also  listed  to  facilitate  access  to  data  series.   Individual 
variable  names  are  listed  in  parentheses  in  each  table  of  this 
report.   For  most  series,  these  variables  are  listed  in  the 
following  notation: 

Variable  descriptor  (WWW)  +  region  descriptor  (xx)  =  VVVVWxx 

where  the  region  descriptor  (xx)  is  one  of  the  following: 

SUPPLY  REGION  DEMAND  REGION 


Pacific  Northwest-west  side   WW 

Pacific  Northwest-east  side 

Pacific  Southwest 

Northern  Rocky  Mountains 

Southern  Rocky  Mountains 

Southeast 

South  Central 

Northeast 

North  Central 

Alaska 

United  States 

Canada  CAN 


Northwest 


NW 


WE 

Southwest 

SW 

SW 

Rocky  Mountains 

RK 

NR 

North  Central 

NC 

SR 

Northeast 

NE 

SE 

South 

SO 

SO 

Alaska 

AK 

NE 

United  States 

US 

NC 

Canada 

CAN 

AK 

US 

For  example,  table  1  lists  IFIWW  under  the  column  heading  for 
softwood  timber  inventory  on  forest  industry  lands  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest — west  side.   The  notation  used  to  represent  this 
mainframe  variable  is  IFIxx,  where  IFI  is  "inventory  forest 
industry,"  and  xx  is  the  supply  region,  WW. 
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LOTUS  1-2-3  File  and  Range  Names,  Mainframe  Variables,  and  Corresponding  Tables 


LOTUS 

1-2-3 

file 

Main- 

and 

frame 

range 

variable 

Table 

name 

name 

number 

TDRESC.WK1 

NFSOLD 

RxSV 

3 

CUTNF 


CUTOG 


RxCV 


COGxx 


Volume  of  timber  sold  on  National 
Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States, 
by  year,  1950-85 

Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  on 
National  Forest  Regions  in  the  United 
States,  by  year,  1950-85 

Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  on 
other  public  lands  in  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85 


CUTFI 


CUTOP 


CFIxx 


COPxx 


Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  by 
forest  industry  in  the  United  States, 
by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  by 
other  private  landowners  in  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85 


CUTAL 


CALxx 


PULPPROD  PULPxx 


FUELWOOD   FUELxx     10 


MISCPROD  MISCxx     11 


Volume  of  softwood  timber  harvested  by 
all  landowners  in  the  United  States, 
by  supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 

Softwood  pulpwood  production  in  the 
United  States,  by  supply  region  and 
year,  1950-85 

Softwood  fuelwood  production  in  the 
United  States,  by  supply  region  and 
year,  1950-85 

Softwood  miscellaneous  products 
production  in  the  United  States,  by 
supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 
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RATIOS     XXST       12 
XXPW 


PSOLD 


PCUT 


PPULP 


xxSP 


xxCP 


XXDELPW 
PRE S XX 


13 


14 


15 


LOGCOST    XXLOCO     16 


PPI 


PPIxxx     17 


Softwood  sawtimber  and  pulpwood 
harvest  ratios  for  the  eastern  supply 
regions,  by  year,  1950-85 

Value  of  timber  sold  in  National 
Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States, 
by  year,  1950-85 

Value  of  timber  harvested  in  National 
Forest  Regions  in  the  United  States, 
by  year,  1950-85 

Pulpwood,  chip,  and  residue  prices  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  (west  side) ,  the 
South  Central,  and  the  Southeast 
supply  regions,  by  year,  1950-85 

Logging  and  hauling  costs  for  saw  and 
veneer  logs  in  selected  supply 
regions,  by  year,  1950-85 

Wholesale  price  indexes,  by  year, 
1950-85 


TDPR0D.WK1 

LUMPROD    LPRODxx    18 


PLUM 


LURGF 


LUMOR 


PLUMxx     19 


LUMCOST    XXLUCO     2  0 


LURGFxx    21 


LORXX 


LUMCAP     KLxx 


22 


23 


Softwood  lumber  production  in  the 
United  States,  by  supply  region  and 
year,  1950-85 

Softwood  lumber  prices  in  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85 

Softwood  lumber  production  costs  in 
the  United  States,  by  supply  region 
and  year,  1950-85 

Softwood  lumber  residue  generation 
factors  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(west  side) ,  the  South  Central,  and 
the  Southeast  supply  regions,  by  year, 
1950-85 

Softwood  lumber  production  overruns  in 
the  United  States,  by  supply  region 
and  year,  1950-85 

Softwood  lumber  capacity  in  the  United 
States,  by  supply  region  and  year, 
1950-85 
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SPPROD     SPPRODXX   24 


OSBPROD    OSBxx 


PPLY 


PURGF 


PLYOR 


PORxx 


PLYCAP     KPxx 


25 


PLYPROD    PPRODxx    26 


PPLYXX     27 


PLYCOST    XXPLCO     28 


PURGFxx    29 


30 


31 


Structural  panel  production  in  the 
United  States,  by  supply  region  and 
year,  1950-85 

Oriented  strandboard-waferboard 
production  in  the  United  States,  by 
supply  region  and  year,  1950-85 
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PREFACE 

This  report  presents  current  information  on  the  timber  situation  in  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia, 
including  data  on  lumber  and  plywood  production  and  prices;  timber  harvest; 
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chips,  lumber,  and  plywood;  log  prices  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  volume  and 
average  prices  of  stumpage  sold  by  public  agencies;  and  other  related  items. 

Historical  data  for  the  years  before  1976  are  in  the  1979  issues  of 
"Production,  Prices,  Employment,  and  Trade  in  Northwest  Forest  Industries." 
Log  price  tables  were  last  published  in  the  second  quarter  of  1986;  they 
will  not  be  published  again. 

Cooperation  in  supplying  data  has  been  received  from  the  following  sources: 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Forest  Inventory  and 
Economics  Research  Staff  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Washington  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Employment  Security  Department;  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Department  of  Employment;  CalKomia  State 
Department  of  Employment  and  Department  of  Conservation;  Montana  State 
Forester  and  State  Employment  Service;  Idaho  State  Department  of  Public 
L^nds  and  Department  of  Employment;  Alaska  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  Division  of  Lands;  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairsr  British  Colurnbia  Department  of  Industrial 
Development,  Trade,  and  Commerce;  and  a  number  of  private  industry 
associations,  firms,  and  individuals. 

The  statistical  data  are  from  secondary  sources  and  are  brought  together  to 
make  such  information  more  readily  available.    Sources  are  indicated  for 
each  table  and  can  be  contacted  directly  for  means  used  in  data  collection. 
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Table  1— Softwood  lumber  production  In  Western  United  States  by  region,  and  U.S. 
softwood  structural  panel  board  production,  1976-87 


Softwood  lumber 

production 

U.S.  softwood 

Total 

Western  Washin 

gton 

California 

structural 

Year 

softwood 

and 

redwood 

Inland 

panel  board 

lumber 

western  Oregon 

a/ 

region 

region  b/ 

production  c/ 

Million  sq  ft. 

Million 

8,322 

hoQrH   f^icit   _____ 

3/8-inch  basis 
18,440 

1976 

20,112 

UUCll' 

1^     i^^i     _____ 

2,001 

9,789 

1977 

21,105 

8,796 

2,000 

10,309 

19,677 

1978 

20,780 

8,845 

1,902 

10,033 

19,936 

1979 

20,025 

8,427 

1,818 

9,780 

20,022 

1980 

16,017 

6,815 

1,589 

7,613 

16,573 

1981 

14,869 

6,270 

1,452 

7,147 

17,073 

1982 

13,724 

5,743 

1,300 

6,681 

17,150 

1983 

18,002 

7,934 

1,580 

8,488 

20,926 

1984 

18,985 

8,329 

1,664 

8,992 

22,446 

1985 

19,068 

8,062 

1,730 

9,276 

23,129 

1986 

21,433 

9,008 

1,938 

10,487 

25,911 

1987: 

January 

1,812 

790 

182 

840 

2,225 

February 

1,869 

824 

162 

883 

2,180 

March 

2,178 

966 

177 

1,035 

2,366 

Total, 

1st  quarter 

5,859 

2,580 

521 

2,758 

6,771 

April 

1,921 

853 

182 

886 

2,383 

May 

1,995 

883 

184 

928 

2,238 

June 

2,206 

964 

191 

1,051 

2,393 

Total, 

2d  quarter 

6,122 

2.700 

557 

2,865 

7,014 

July 

1,951 

824 

199 

928 

2,409 

August 

2,002 

835 

173 

994 

2,304 

September 

1,916 

826 

198 

892 

2,388 

Total, 

3ci  quarter 

5,869 

2,485 

570 

2,814 

7,101 

October 

November 

December 

Total, 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

... 

3d  quarter 

1987  change,  i 

1    noTf^ont 

1  perceni  -  -  - 

From: 

2d  quarter  1987 

-4.1 

-8.0 

2.3 

-1.8 

1.2 

3d  quarter  1986 

5.9 

13.3 

14.5 

-1.3 

9.0 

a/  Includes  small  amounts  of  hardwood. 

b/  Includes  eastern  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  California  (except  redwood  region),  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  South  Dakota. 

c/  Since  January  1983,  structural  panel  board  includes  plywood,  waferboard,  and  oriented  strand  board  (OSB). 
Before  1983,  statistics  refer  to  plywood  production  in  the  United  States. 

Source:     Western  Wood  Products  Association,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  American  Plywood  Association,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Table  2~Lumber  production  in  Northwest  States,  1976-86 

(In  million  board  feet) 

Year  Washington  Oregon  California  a/  Montana  Idaho 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


a/  Includes  1  mill  in  Nevada. 

Source:    Western  Wood  Products  Association,  Portland,  Oregon. 


3,661 

7,335 

4,824 

1.197 

1.908 

4,031 

7,509 

5,052 

1,250 

1,976 

4,150 

7,416 

4,853 

1,256 

1.932 

3.841 

7,312 

4,639 

1,257 

1.893 

3,161 

5,784 

3,768 

983 

1.391 

3,243 

5,115 

3,224 

1.032 

1,319 

3,059 

4,682 

2,987 

895 

1,245 

3,821 

6,579 

3,574 

1,316 

1,627 

3,697 

7,202 

3,891 

1,387 

1,686 

3,419 

7,211 

4,168 

1,445 

1,676 

4,132 

8,149 

4,865 

1,563 

1,876 
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Table  5~Softwood  structural  panel  board  production  in  the  United  States,  by  State, 
1976-86  a/ 


(In  million  square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis) 


Montana, 

Idaho,  and 

Southern 

Northern 

Year 

Total 

Oregon 

Washington 

California 

Colorado 

States  b/ 

States  c/ 

1976 

18,440.0 

7,917.0 

1 ,894.0 

603.0 

1,212.0 

6,814.0 

0 

1977 

19,376.2 

8,109.2 

2,013.0 

552.0 

1 ,255.0 

7,447.0 

0 

1978 

19,964.4 

8,226.4 

2,084.2 

510.7 

1,245.0 

7,898.1 

0 

1979 

19,653.0 

7,929.0 

1 ,727.0 

463.0 

1,205.0 

8,329.0 

0 

1980 

16,468.0 

6,179.0 

1 ,333.0 

319.0 

1,088.0 

7,393.0 

156.0 

1981 

17,022.9 

5,561 .6 

1,381.7 

351.1 

1,129.7 

8,306.8 

292.0 

1982 

16,402.6 

5,113.9 

1,165.8 

195.5 

874.4 

8,455.7 

597.3 

1983 

20,767.0 

6,719.0 

1,369.0 

260.0 

1,152.0 

9,967.0 

1,300.0 

1984 

21 ,967.8 

6,779.4 

1,539.8 

232.1 

1,131.0 

10,511.9 

1 ,773.6 

1985 

22,838.2 

6.750.3 

1,645.2 

160.8 

1 ,293.2 

11,033.8 

1,955.0 

1986 

25,632.8 

7,826.3 

1,718.6 

121.6 

1,405.6 

12,272.1 

2,288.5 

a/  Since  January  1983,  structural  panel  board  includes  plywood,  waferboard,  and  oriented  strand  board  (OSB). 
Before  1983,  statistics  refer  to  plywood  production  in  the  United  States. 

b/  Includes  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

c/  Includes  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 

Source:    American  Plywood  Association. 


Table  6— Softwood  lumber  and  plywood  production  in  British  Columbia,  1976-86 


Softwood  lumber  production 

Softwood 

plywood 

Year 

Total 

Coast 

Interior 

production 

Million  sq  ft, 

.   .  -   -  -   h^illirtn    hoarH   foot   _   _  _ 

3/8-inch  basis 
2,191 

1976 

10,680 

3,988 

6,692 

1977 

12,038 

4,499 

7,539 

2.343 

1978 

12.545 

4,803 

7,742 

2,510 

1979 

12,517 

4,657 

7,860 

2,307 

1980 

11,979 

4,252 

7,727 

2,230 

1981 

10,424 

3,458 

6,966 

1,923 

1982 

9,944 

3,002 

6,942 

1.616 

1983 

13,043 

4,140 

8,903 

1,992 

1984 

13,078 

3,903 

9,175 

1.754 

1985 

14.004 

3,996 

10,008 

1.855 

1986 

13,335 

3,753 

9,582 

1.733 

Source:    Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Table  7— Wholesale  prices  of  selected  lumber  products,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas-fir 

Fir-larch 

Spruce-pine-fir 

std.  and  btr.. 

Ponderosa  pine 

Ponderosa  pine. 

std.  and  btr.. 

std.  and  btr.. 

Year 

2  by  4  RL, 

boards,  no.  3, 

no.  2  shop. 

2  by  4  RL, 

2  by  4  RL, 

8/12',  KD, 

1  by  12  RL,  KD, 

6/4  RWRL,  S2S, 

8/20'.  KD, 

8/20',  KD, 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

net,  f.o.b.  mill 

1976 

178.00 

188.00 

318.00 

169.00 

151.00 

1977 

213.00 

229.00 

380.00 

202.00 

173.00 

1978 

241.00 

263.00 

459.00 

238.00 

209.00 

1979 

260.00 

309.00 

479.00 

201 .00 

225.00 

1980 

209.00 

296.00 

478.00 

201 .00 

168.00 

1981 

190.00 

296.00 

483.00 

181.00 

158.00 

1982 

167.00 

253.00 

357.00 

160.00 

141.00 

1983 

222.00 

258.00 

571.00 

213.00 

185.00 

1984 

202.01 

285.94 

495.50 

189.70 

153.35 

1985 

206.15 

235.01 

494.27 

189.91 

153.34 

1986 

214.94 

257.48 

581.02 

207.63 

182.26 

1987: 

January 

220.25 

268.75 

602.50 

212.00 

199.50 

February 

232.75 

300.00 

590.00 

231.75 

218.50 

March 

225.25 

300.00 

602.50 

223.75 

21 1 .00 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

226.08 

289.58 

598.33 

222.50 

209.67 

April 

217.50 

282.00 

626.25 

214.25 

196.50 

May 

214.60 

259.40 

652.00 

213.40 

193.80 

June 

224.75 

260.00 

655.00 

224.50 

201 .25 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

218.95 

267.13 

644.42 

217.38 

197.18 

July 

229.40 

242.00 

655.00 

224.60 

201.60 

August 

241 .75 

251.25 

655.00 

238.00 

208.25 

September 

245.50 

253.75 

655.00 

240.00 

210.25 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

238.88 

249.00 

655.00 

234.20 

206.70 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

3d 

quarter  1987  change, 

in    i^or^orit         .    .    -    .    - 

in  perccni  ------ 

From: 

2d  quarter  1987 

9.1 

-6.8 

1.6 

7.7 

4.8 

3d  quarter  1986 

10.1 

3.3 

1.5 

13.4 

14.7 

Source:     Random  Lengths  Publications,  Inc. 


Table  8~Wholesale  prices  of  selected  softwood  plywood  products,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  square  feet) 


Sheathing,  southern 

Sheathing,  western 

(west)  a/  exterior, 

Sanded,  western 

Year 

exterior,  3/8-inch, 

3/8-inch,  CD, 

interior,  1/4-inch, 

CD, 

net  f.o.b.  mill 

net  f.o.b.  mill 

AD, 

net  f.o.b.  mill 

1976 

127.00 

125.00 

160.00 

1977 

157.00 

159.00 

183.00 

1978 

169.00 

174.00 

214.00 

1979 

164.00 

156.00 

221 .00 

1980 

155.00 

155.00 

211.00 

1981 

148.00 

140.00 

203.00 

1982 

135.00 

139.00 

185.00 

1983 

154.00 

158.00 

179.00 

1984 

151.76 

150.24 

170.93 

1985 

150.08 

146.77 

175.52 

1986 

157.22 

151.31 

176.06 

1987: 

January 

149.50 

147.75 

178.75 

February 

154.25 

151.50 

186.75 

March 

147.50 

154.75 

187.75 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

150.42 

151.33 

184.42 

April 

142.50 

150.50 

184.25 

May 

141.00 

142.60 

180.60 

June 

143.75 

142.25 

178.00 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

142.42 

145.12 

180.95 

July 

144.60 

145.20 

180.20 

August 

159.00 

153.00 

186.25 

September 

168.75 

157.75 

191.75 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

157.45 

151.98 

186.07 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

3d 

quarter  1987  change,  in 

percent 

From: 

2d  quarter  1987 

10.6 

4.7 

2.8 

3d  quarter  1986 

1.6 

-1.0 

8.1 

a/  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 
Source:     Random  Lengths  Publications,  Inc. 


Table  9-F.o.b.  mill  prices  for  Douglas-fir  lumber,  coast  mills,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


D  selects 

Structural 

Light 

Heavy 

Year 

C  selects 

and  shop 

items 

Utility 

framing 

framing 

Economy 

1976 

486.23 

276.45 

229.01 

109.84 

173.76 

216.59 

49.12 

1977 

503.86 

342.38 

288.67 

147.56 

215.43 

260.68 

60.61 

1978 

592.86 

406.35 

324.74 

170.03 

235.28 

284.49 

85.69 

1979 

891 .29 

480.10 

409.96 

179.20 

245.72 

334.22 

85.89 

1980 

929.30 

505.72 

365.27 

150.12 

207.37 

270.80 

85.46 

1981 

746.77 

426.09 

328.91 

136.73 

192.99 

262.91 

83.25 

1982 

647.96 

375.11 

283.02 

126.45 

159.43 

198.34 

77.91 

1983 

684.91 

425.96 

261.85 

161.77 

200.75 

222.39 

87.33 

1984 

688.00 

407.27 

249.18 

136.60 

189.29 

222.89 

71.69 

1985 

671.46 

409.79 

248.70 

130.79 

190.04 

226.08 

67.63 

1986 

726.38 

404.98 

239.98 

131.92 

190.79 

228.56 

66.59 

1987: 

1st 

quarter 

838.42 

417.46 

245.88 

129.78 

197.54 

232.63 

59.84 

2d 

quarter 

840.18 

430.95 

251.63 

137.19 

203.04 

245.08 

67.10 

3d 

quarter 

807.26 

387.50 

258.42 

144.62 

216.48 

285.18 

70.69 

4th 

quarter 

1987 

average 

a/    Figures  are  a  volume  weighted  average  of  green  and  dry  surfaced  and  rough  grades. 
Source:    Western  Wood  Products  Association. 


Table  10~Washington  and  Oregon  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1976-86 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau 

Bureau 

State  and 

National 

of  Land 

of  Indian 

Other 

year 

Private 

State 

Forest 

Management 

Affairs 

public 

Total 

Washington: 

1976 

4,414 

766 

1,214 

3 

516 

55 

6,968 

1977 

4,068 

797 

1,171 

4 

477 

75 

6,592 

1978 

4,036 

955 

1,261 

3 

460 

36 

6,751 

1979 

4,068 

1.095 

1,276 

a/ 

432 

98 

6,969 

1980 

3,507 

745 

1,089 

0 

336 

43 

5,720 

1981 

3,266 

468 

875 

1 

260 

20 

4,890 

1982 

3,740 

440 

728 

1 

152 

18 

5,079 

1983 

4,025 

549 

1,240 

8 

238 

28 

6,088 

1984 

3,545 

795 

1,189 

2 

205 

66 

5,802 

1985 

3,561 

1,013 

1,128 

5 

R213 

43 

R5,963 

1986  b/ 

3,952 

1.064 

1,232 

5 

102 

8 

6,363 

Oregon: 

1976 

3,561 

203 

3,174 

1,082 

108 

25 

8,153 

1977 

3,590 

226 

2,913 

1,021 

115 

11 

7,876 

1978 

3,549 

235 

3,235 

1,039 

121 

22 

7,997 

1979 

3,209 

223 

3,167 

956 

111 

29 

7,694 

1980 

3,134 

186 

2,399 

797 

105 

19 

6,639 

1981 

2,702 

216 

1,981 

677 

95 

24 

5,695 

1982 

3,440 

175 

1,688 

312 

126 

17 

5,758 

1983 

3,374 

257 

2,902 

789 

112 

31 

7,464 

1984 

3,078 

249 

3,164 

920 

101 

38 

7,550 

1985 

3,332 

268 

3,480 

891 

121 

34 

8,127 

1986 

3,494 

225 

3,850 

1,042 

104 

28 

8,743 

a/  Less  than  500,000  board  feet. 

b/  Preliminary. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:     Prepared  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Washington  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Oregon  Department  of  Forestry. 
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Table  11— Montana  and  Idaho  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1976-86 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau 

Bureau 

State  and 

of  Indian 

of  Land 

National 

year 

Private 

State 

Affairs 

Management 

Forest 

Total 

Montana: 

1976 

569.9 

17.3 

44.1 

4.6 

470.4 

1,106.1 

1977 

556.8 

18.8 

46.0 

5.1 

498.9 

1,125.6 

1978 

626.7 

27.5 

53.6 

5.1 

458.6 

1,171.5 

1979 

567.5 

28.3 

42.6 

5.4 

451.7 

1 ,095.5 

1980 

466.6 

26.0 

38.0 

5.6 

408.6 

944.8 

1981 

434.0 

28.9 

38.0 

9.1 

432.5 

942.5 

1982 

492.4 

29.5 

29.8 

10.6 

274.5 

836.8 

1983 

568.7 

27.1 

37.9 

14.8 

569.2 

1,217.7 

1984 

555.6 

24.9 

45.0 

5.3 

479.3 

1,110.0 

1985 

560.1 

26.0 

18.8 

7.9 

551.4 

1,164.2 

1986 

708.0 

26.2 

13.1 

9.1 

515.4 

1 ,271 .8 

Idaho: 

1976 

700.7 

193.6 

4.0 

20.2 

1,009.5 

1,927.8 

1977 

734.8 

161.5 

4.1 

20.9 

826.5 

1 ,747.8 

1978 

767.6 

218.7 

11.4 

17.5 

841.6 

1,856.8 

1979 

786.0 

162.7 

8.9 

15.7 

833.5 

1,806.9 

1980 

857.6 

140.8 

4.5 

15.9 

606.0 

1,624.8 

1981 

727.7 

149.5 

8.6 

18.9 

564.0 

1,468.7 

1982 

642.2 

82.3 

10.9 

17.7 

450.2 

1 ,203.3 

1983 

727.0 

155.0 

19.2 

21.8 

791.1 

1,714.1 

1984 

860.8 

197.5 

17.5 

13.3 

687.8 

1 ,776.8 

1985 

646.2 

170.4 

14.1 

24.4 

733.6 

1,588.7 

1986 

684.0 

161.8 

12.2 

22.8 

809.9 

1,690.7 

Source:     Respective  agencies. 
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Table  12-British  Columbia  timber  harvest,  1976-86 

(In  thousand  cubic  meters) 

Year  Coast  a/  Interior  b/  Total 


1976 

32 

192 

37 

226 

62  418 

1977 

28 

558 

41 

412 

69  970 

1978 

32 

328 

42 

835 

75  163 

1979 

30 

568 

45 

627 

76  195 

1980 

30 

174 

44 

090 

74  804 

1981 

31 

243 

41 

341 

72  584 

1982 

21 

352 

34 

879 

56  231 

1983 

26 

846 

44 

597 

71  443 

1984 

27 

229 

47 

328 

74  557 

1985 

27 

722 

49 

146 

76  868 

1986 

26 

561 

50 

942 

77  503 

a/  Comprises  the  Vancouver  Forest  District  and  one-half  of 
Prince  Rupert  Forest  District. 

b/  Comprises  Cariboo,  Kamloops,  Nelson,  and  Prince  George 
Forest  Districts  and  one-half  of  Prince  Rupert  Forest  District. 

Source:     Ministry  of  Forests  Annual  Report,  Province  of  British 
Columbia  (respective  years). 
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Table  13— Alaska  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1976-86 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau  of 

Bureau  of 

Land  Management 

National   Forest 

Year 

State 

Private 

Indian  Affairs 

Free  use 

Cut 

Total 

Tongass 

Chugach 

Total 

Total 

1976 

41.714 

15.000 

1.011 

844 

295 

1.139 

462.776 

9.402 

472.178 

531,042 

1977 

60,251 

0 

6.145 

325 

29 

354 

412.331 

8.369 

420.700 

487,450 

1978 

30.301 

0 

4.040 

1.862 

149 

2.011 

398.701 

9.873 

408.574 

444,926 

1979 

32.382 

0 

2.629 

656 

159 

815 

453.200 

6.300 

459.500 

495,326 

1980 

47.547 

70.300 

17.000 

484 

50 

534 

452.121 

1.565 

453,686 

589,067 

1981 

53,687 

122.000 

702 

330 

32 

362 

385.690 

1.814 

387,504 

564,255 

1982 

35.198 

209.200 

2.895 

340 

79 

419 

344.857 

679 

345,536 

593,248 

1983 

35.511 

232.000 

5.900 

346 

30 

376 

251.177 

751 

251,927 

525,714 

1984 

28.044 

202.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260.977 

545 

261,522 

491,566 

1985 

12.864 

263.300 

871 

205 

66 

271 

265.300 

354 

265,654 

542.960 

1986 

18.995 

298.700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271.579 

563 

272,142 

589.837 

Source:      Respective  agencies. 
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Table  14-California  timber  harvest  by  ownership,  1976-86 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Bureau  of 

Bureau  of 

Land 

National 

Year 

Private  a/ 

State 

Indian  Affairs 

Management 

Forest  a/ 

Total 

1976 

2,757 

40 

38 

6 

1,890 

4,731 

1977 

2,964 

28 

38 

19 

1,738 

4,787 

1978 

2,783 

28 

47 

8 

1,798 

4,664 

1979 

2,265 

26 

48 

18 

1,727 

4,084 

1980 

1,863 

20 

42 

8 

1,508 

3,441 

1981 

1,722 

15 

22 

7 

1,093 

2,859 

1982 

1,501 

42 

8 

9 

937 

2,497 

1983 

1,890 

43 

14 

25 

1,676 

3,648 

1984 

2,093 

34 

21 

7 

1,559 

3,714 

1985 

2,172 

36 

5 

17 

1,826 

4,056 

1986 

2,313 

29 

27 

27 

1,963 

4,359 

a/  Includes  sawtimber,  poles,  posts,  fuelwood,  cull  logs,  and  other  miscellaneous  convertible  products. 
Source:     Respective  agencies. 
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Table  15— Employment  in  forest  products  Industries  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  1976-87 

(In  thousands  of  persons) 


Year 


Washington  and  Oregon 


Lumber  and    Paper  and 
wood  allied 

Total        products      products 


Washington 


Lumber  and    Paper  and 
wood  allied 

Total        products      products 


Oregon 


Lumber  and     Paper  and 
wood  allied 

Total       products        products 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987: 
January 
February 
March 

Average, 
1st  quarter 


154.6 
161.4 
159.3 
159.4 
144.0 
135.7 
120.4 
128.7 
132.9 
126.1 
126.0 

125.4 
125.4 
126.1 


127.4 
133.3 
136.5 
133.8 
116.0 
108.2 
94.6 
103.7 
107.7 
100.9 
100.6 

99.6 

99.7 

100.3 


27.2 
28.1 
22.8 
25.6 
28.0 
27.5 
25.8 
25.0 
25.2 
25.2 
25.4 

25.8 
25.7 
25.8 


68.4 

51.0 

17.4 

71.6 

53.9 

17.7 

69.1 

55.1 

14.0 

68.4 

52.6 

15.8 

64.1 

46.5 

17.6 

61.6 

44.4 

17.2 

55.2 

39.0 

16.2 

56.8 

41.1 

15.7 

57.2 

41.0 

16.2 

53.4 

37.3 

16.0 

53.1 

36.7 

16.4 

53.3 

36.3 

17.0 

53.4 

36.5 

16.9 

54.0 

36.9 

17.1 

86.2 

76.4 

9.8 

89.8 

79.4 

10.4 

90.2 

81.4 

8.8 

91.0 

81.2 

9.8 

79.9 

69.5 

10.4 

74.1 

63.8 

10.3 

65.2 

55.6 

9.6 

71.9 

62.6 

9.3 

75.7 

66.7 

9.0 

72.7 

63.6 

9.1 

72.9 

63.9 

9.0 

72.1 

63.3 

8.8 

72.0 

63.2 

8.8 

72.1 

63.4 

8.7 

125.6 


99.9 


25.8 


53.6 


36.6 


17.0 


72.1 


63.3 


8.8 


April 
May 
June 

Average, 
2d  quarter 


128.4 
131.4 
135.0 


131.6 


102.5 
105.4 
108.4 


105.4 


25.9 
26.0 
26.6 


26.2 


54.9 

37.7 

17.2 

56.4 

39.1 

17.3 

57.6 

40.0 

17.6 

56.3 


38.9 


17.4 


73.5 

64.8 

75.0 

66.3 

77.4 

68.4 

75.3 


66.5 


8.7 
87 
9.0 


8.8 


July 

August 

September 

Average, 
3d  quarter 


137.9 
136.8 
136.0 


136.9 


111.0 
110.2 
109.5 


110.2 


26.9 
26.6 
26.5 


26.7 


58.8 

41.1 

17.7 

58.5 

41.0 

17.5 

58.8 

41.3 

17.5 

58.7 


41.1 


17.6 


79.1 

69.9 

78.3 

'    69.2 

77.2 

68.2 

78.2 


69.1 


9.2 
9.1 
9.0 


9.1 


October 

November 

December 

Average, 
4th  quarter 


1987  average 


From: 
2d  qtr.  1987 
3d  qtr.  1986 


5.3 
8.3 


4.8 
7.8 


3d  quarter  1987  change  in  employment 


.5 
.5 


2.4 
5.1 


2.2 
4.3 


2.9 
3.2 


2.6 
3.5 


Note:     "Lumber  and  wood  products"  and  "Paper  and  allied  products"  columns  may  not  add  to 
rounding. 


"Total"  because  of 


Source:     State  employment  agencies.     Includes  both  covered  and  noncovered  employment.    The  lumber  and  wood 
products  industry  includes  logging,  lumber,  plywood,  poles  and  piling,  and  miscellaneous  wood  products  (excludes 
furniture).    The  paper  and  allied  products  industry  includes  pulp,  paper,  paperboard,  and  building  board  products. 
Data  are  based  on  place  of  residence. 
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Table  16-Employment  in  forest  products  industries  in  California  and  Alaska,  1976-87 

(In  thousands  of  persons) 


California 

Alaska 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Year 

Total 

wood  products 

allied  products 

Total 

wood  products 

allied  products 

1976 

96.6 

59.9 

36.7 

3.4 

2.3 

1.1 

1977 

104.2 

66.6 

37.6 

3.6 

2.2 

1.4 

1978 

107.1 

69.9 

37.2 

2.9 

1.8 

1.1 

1979 

107.8 

68.7 

39.1 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1980 

101.3 

62.6 

38.7 

3.4 

2.3 

1.1 

1981 

96.6 

57.9 

38.7 

2.8 

1.9 

.9 

1982 

83.7 

46.2 

37.5 

2.6 

1.8 

.8 

1983 

87.5 

50.2 

37.3 

2.7 

1.9 

.8 

1984 

94.5 

55.4 

39.1 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

1985 

95.7 

55.9 

39.8 

2.3 

1.7 

.6 

1986 

99.0 

59.5 

39.6 

2.7 

1.9 

.8 

1987: 

January 

102.2 

60.4 

41.8 

1.8 

1.0 

.8 

February 

102.4 

60.3 

42.1 

2.2 

1.4 

.8 

March 

105.6 

61.2 

44.4 

2.5 

1.7 

.8 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

103.4 

60.6 

42.8 

2.2 

1.4 

.8 

April 

106.0 

64.3 

41.7 

2.9 

2.0 

.9 

May 

109.4 

67.3 

42.1 

3.1 

2.2 

.9 

June 

111.7 

69.2 

42.5 

3.2 

2.3 

.9 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

109.0 

66.9 

42.1 

3.1 

2.2 

.9 

July 

August 

September 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

-  -  2d 

quarter  1987  change 

in  emp 

tl^w/rY^^nt                 —     —     _     - 

Moyrneni  ------ 

From: 

1st  quarter  1987 

5.6 

6.3 

-.7 

.9 

.8 

.1 

2d  quarter  1986 

11.1 

7.7 

3.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

Source;     State  employment  agencies.    Data  are  based  on  place  of  residence. 
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Table  17-Employment  in  forest  products  industries  in  l\/lontana  and  Idaho,  1976-87 

(In  thousands  of  persons) 


Montana 

Idaho 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Lumber  and 

Paper  and 

Year 

wood  products 

allied 

products 

Total 

wood 

products 

allied  products 

1976 

9.1 

a/ 

18.6 

17.4 

1.2 

1977 

9.3 

a/ 

19.0 

17.8 

1.2 

1978 

10.7 

a/ 

20.1 

18.8 

1.3 

1979 

11.1 

a/ 

19.9 

18.5 

1.4 

1980 

8.7 

a/ 

17.5 

16.1 

1.4 

1981 

8.8 

a/ 

16.6 

15.1 

1.5 

1982 

6.8 

a/ 

13.6 

12.1 

1.5 

1983 

8.0 

a/ 

15.7 

14.0 

1.7 

1984 

8.3 

a/ 

15.6 

13.9 

1.7 

1985 

8.4 

a/ 

15.4 

13.6 

1.8 

1986 

8.1 

a/ 

15.0 

13.1 

1.8 

1987: 

January 

8.5 

a/ 

14.5 

12.7 

1.8 

February 

8.5 

a/ 

14.1 

12.3 

1.8 

March 

8.2 

a/ 

13.6 

11.8 

1.8 

Average, 

1st  quarter 

8.4 

a/ 

14.1 

12.3 

1.8 

April 

8.1 

a/ 

13.4 

11.6 

1.8 

May 

8.2 

a/ 

13.9 

12.1 

1.8 

June 

8.6 

a/ 

14.8 

13.0 

1.8 

Average, 

2d  quarter 

8.3 

a/ 

14.0 

12.2 

1.8 

July 

8.7 

a/ 

15.4 

13.6 

1.8 

August 

8.7 

a/ 

15.4 

13.6 

1.8 

September 

8.6 

a/ 

15.3 

13.5 

1.8 

Average, 

3d  quarter 

8.7 

a/ 

15.4 

13.6 

1.8 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

-  -  -  3d 

quarter  1987 

change  in 

employi 

Tiont   _    -   _    _ 

llcill   -    -   -    - 

From: 

2d  quarter  1987 

.4 

a/ 

1.4 

1.4 

0.0 

3d  quarter  1986 

.4 

a/ 

-.6 

-.5 

0.0 

a/  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

Note:     "Lumber  and  wood  products"  and  "Paper  and  allied  products"  columns  for  Idaho  may  not  add  to 
"Total"  because  of  rounding. 

Source:    State  employment  agencies.    Data  are  based  on  place  of  residence. 
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Table  18-Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Dougias- 


Port- 

Orford- 

cedar 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Douglas- 
fir 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Port- 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  all  countries 


1976 

2.737.074 

945,649 

26.576 

1,764,849 

1.792.944 

527,889 

1,265.055 

944.130 

417.760 

26.576 

499,794 

1977 

2.555.615 

966.763 

16.721 

1,572,131 

1.674.860 

556,419 

1,118.441 

880,755 

410.344 

16.721 

453,690 

1978 

2.847.394 

1,139.267 

24.493 

1.683,634 

1.915.979 

619,500 

1.296.479 

931.415 

519.767 

24.493 

387,155 

1979 

3.233.652 

1,309,179 

22.693 

1.901,780 

2.249,963 

732,392 

1.517.571 

983.689 

576,787 

22.693 

384,209 

1980 

2.631.817 

1,262,210 

12.300 

1.357,307 

1,699.138 

645.073 

1.054.065 

932.679 

617,137 

12,300 

303,242 

1981 

1,987.159 

1.017,154 

15.520 

954.485 

1,315.882 

579.034 

736,848 

671.277 

438,120 

15,520 

217.637 

1982 

2.567.644 

1.427,835 

11.299 

1.128.510 

1,596,793 

729.844 

866,949 

970,851 

697.991 

11.299 

261.561 

1983 

2.591,519 

1.417.718 

8.932 

1.164.869 

1.739,776 

796.299 

943.477 

851.743 

621.419 

8.932 

221.392 

1984 

2.722.243 

1.568.803 

11.124 

1.142.316 

1.789,184 

847.295 

941.889 

933,059 

721.508 

11,124 

200.427 

1985 
1986: 

1st 

3.004.125 

1.749.683 

12.367 

1,242,075 

1.878.870 

844,281 

1.034.589 

1,125,255 

905.402 

12,367 

207,486 

qtr. 

710.375 

435.807 

2.511 

272.057 

458.181 

228,426 

229.755 

252,194 

207.381 

2,511 

42.302 

2d 

qtr. 

677.594 

387.860 

246 

289.488 

431.667 

189.356 

242,311 

245,927 

198,504 

246 

47.177 

3d 

qtr. 

650,000 

375,931 

5,575 

268.494 

395,018 

164.762 

230,256 

254,982 

211,169 

5,575 

38.238 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

742,139 

411,110 

3.832 

327.197 

453,746 

183.120 

270.626 

288,393 

227.990 

3.832 

56.571 

1986 

2,780,108 

1,610.708 

12.164 

1.157.236 

1,738.612 

765.664 

972.948 

1.041.496 

845.044 

12.164 

184.288 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

775,764 

459.423 

3.265 

313.076 

470.706 

221.274 

249.432 

305,058 

238.149 

3.265 

63.644 

2d 

qtr. 

762,660 

436.028 

1.320 

325,312 

518.176 

241,266 

276.910 

244,484 

194.762 

1.320 

48.402 

3d 

4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 

total 

882.036 

522.122 

4.055 

355,859 

577.946 

275,276 

302.670 

304,090 

246.846 

4.055 

53.189 

1987 

To  Japan 


1976 

2.547.037 

901.911 

24,573 

1,620,553 

1,623.064 

491.451 

1.131.613 

923,973 

410,460 

24,573 

488.940 

1977 

2,348,325 

933.813 

16,721 

1.397.791 

1.496.627 

526.255 

970.372 

851,698 

407.558 

16.721 

427.419 

1978 

2,521,885 

1.103.562 

22,814 

1.395.509 

1.630.247 

589,654 

1.040,593 

891,638 

513.908 

22.814 

354,916 

1979 

2,959,726 

1,279,177 

20,611 

1.659.938 

1.998.315 

705,921 

1,292.394 

961,411 

573.256 

20.611 

367.544 

1980 

2,344.322 

1.175.407 

12,300 

1.156.615 

1.488.494 

602,605 

885.889 

855,828 

572.802 

12.300 

270.726 

1981 

1.603,941 

846,474 

15,495 

741.972 

1,003,391 

452,724 

550.667 

600,550 

393.750 

15,495 

191,305 

1982 

1.738,187 

990,634 

11,272 

736.281 

992.903 

457,649 

535.254 

745,284 

532.985 

11.272 

201.027 

1983 

1.591,286 

895,716 

8,932 

686,638 

933.684 

430,437 

503.247 

657,602 

465.279 

8.932 

183,391 

1984 

1,519.369 

911,973 

10,819 

596.577 

889.122 

427,194 

461.928 

630,247 

484.779 

10.819 

134.649 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

1.617.061 

1.014.806 

11,946 

590,309 

916.423 

454,643 

461.780 

700,638 

560.153 

11.946 

128.529 

qtr. 

408.373 

263.123 

2,511 

142,739 

235.198 

121,243 

113.955 

173.175 

141.880 

2,511 

28.784 

2d 

qtr. 

393,424 

277.247 

230 

115,947 

212.686 

119,539 

93.147 

180,738 

157.708 

230 

22.800 

3d 

qtr. 

459,579 

331.684 

5,575 

122,320 

235.305 

138,409 

96.896 

224,274 

193.275 

5,575 

25.424 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

507,335 

344.143 

3,832 

159.360 

261.780 

144.960 

116.820 

245,555 

199.183 

3,832 

42.540 

1986 

1.768,711 

1.216,197 

12,148 

540.366 

944.969 

524.151 

420.818 

823,742 

692.046 

12,148 

119,548 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

551,039 

379,651 

3,119 

168.269 

285.454 

164.708 

120,746 

265.585 

214.943 

3,119 

47,523 

2d 

qtr. 

423.775 

290,264 

1,179 

132.332 

233.449 

129.652 

103,797 

190.326 

160.612 

1.179 

28.535 

3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 

total 

590,014 

392,944 

3,888 

193.182 

333.649 

181.716 

151,933 

256,365 

211.228 

3.888 

41.249 

1987 
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Table  18— Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  (continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Port- 
Douglas-        Orford-  Other 
fir               cedar          softwoods 


Total 


Douglas- 
fir 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Port- 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  Canada 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th   qtr. 


48,289 

15,698 

12,638 

24,124 

985 

1,332 

4.757 

5.216 

10,461 

32.802 

2,065 

3,583 

2,907 

50,232 


14,803 

9,531 

9,361 

7,737 

395 

392 

635 

397 

2,406 

36 


230 
2,081 


33,486 

48,289 

14,803 

33,486 

6,167 

15,698 

9,531 

6,167 

3,277 

12,638 

9,361 

3,277 

16,387 

24,124 

7,737 

16,387 

590 

985 

395 

590 

940 

1.332 

392 

940 

4.122 

4.757 

635 

4.122 

4,819 

5.216 

397 

4.819 

8.055 

10.461 

2,406 

8.055 

32,766 

32.802 

36 

32.766 

2,065 

2,065 

_ 

2,065 

3,353 

3,583 

230 

3,353 

2.907 

2,907 

- 

2,907 

48,151 

45,065 

2.081 

42,984 

5.167 


5,167 


1986  total 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


58.787 


26.525 

13.906 

3.019 


2.311 


4,034 

1.044 

284 


56,476 


53,620 


2,311 


51,309 


22.491 

24,380 

4.034 

20,346 

12.862 

13.906 

1,044 

12,862 

2,735 

3.019 

284 

2,735 

5,167 
2.145 


5.167 
2.145 


1987  total 


To   South  Korea 


1976 

130,069 

26.454 

_ 

103,615 

117,007 

21,068 

95,939 

13,062 

5,386 

_ 

7,676 

1977 

187,967 

21.201 

— 

166,766 

162,252 

20,418 

141,834 

25,715 

783 

— 

24,932 

1978 

307,865 

24.844 

— 

283,021 

271,887 

20,426 

251,461 

35,978 

4,418 

- 

31.560 

1979 

245,314 

20.342 

— 

224,972 

227,072 

18.653 

208,419 

18,242 

1.689 

— 

16.553 

1980 

191.387 

11,796 

— 

179.591 

163,988 

9,549 

154,439 

27.399 

2.247 

— 

25.152 

1981 

147.833 

10.919 

— 

136.914 

132,675 

9,333 

123,342 

15.158 

1.586 

— 

13.572 

1982 

254.736 

27.809 

— 

226.927 

220.126 

23,841 

196,285 

34.610 

3.968 

— 

30,642 

1983 

265,638 

19.388 

- 

266.250 

259,368 

16,406 

242,962 

26,270 

2.982 

— 

23,288 

1984 

264,249 

6.007 

7 

256.235 

236.609 

4,790 

231,819 

27,640 

1,217 

7 

26,416 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

297,629 

10,746 

34 

286.849 

263,665 

6,900 

256,765 

33,964 

3,846 

34 

30.084 

67.224 

1.683 

_ 

65.541 

58,211 

1,388 

56,823 

9,013 

295 

_ 

8.718 

2d  qtr. 

99.713 

3.895 

16 

95.802 

87.797 

3,513 

84.284 

11,916 

382 

16 

11.518 

3d  qtr. 

92,889 

3.054 

— 

89,835 

88,489 

3,054 

85.435 

4,400 

— 

— 

4,400 

4th  qtr. 

65,735 

1.138 

- 

64,597 

60,095 

738 

59.357 

5,640 

400 

~ 

5,240 

1986  total 

325,561 

9,770 

16 

315.775 

294,592 

8.693 

285,899 

30,969 

1,077 

16 

29,876 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

74.697 

1,776 

22 

72.899 

70,285 

1.056 

69,229 

4,412 

720 

22 

3,670 

2d  qtr. 

123.031 

3.037 

— 

119.994 

109.058 

2.537 

106,521 

13,973 

500 

- 

13,473 

3d  qtr. 
4th  qtr. 

97,587 

3.607 

93,980 

88.197 

2.881 

85,316 

9,390 

726 

8,664 

1987  total 

To  People's   Republic  of  China 


1980 
1961 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


87.785 
219,237 
533,102 
699,240 
845,188 
1,029,559 

232,555 

172.511 

92.312 

110.938 


69.901 
149.592 
390.047 
497.020 
624.676 
716.273 

170,959 

101,072 

39,309 

63,034 


17,884 

43.271 

31.884 

11,387 

44,514 

38.017 

69,645 

170.779 

111.058 

59,721 

48,456 

38.534 

143,055 

358.762 

244.198 

114,564 

174,340 

145.849 

202,220 

535.418 

347.576 

187,842 

163,822 

149.444 

220,512 

589.661 

402.321 

187,340 

255,527 

222.355 

313,286 

644.370 

379.929 

264,441 

385.189 

336.344 

61,596 

162.561 

105.765 

56,796 

69.994 

65.194 

71,439 

123.487 

64.907 

58,580 

49.024 

36.165 

53,003 

66,088 

21.499 

44,589 

26.224 

17.810 

47,904 

82.549 

34.645 

47,904 

28.389 

28.389 

6.497 
9.924 
28.491 
14.378 
33.172 
48.845 

4.800 

12.859 

8.414 


1986  total  608.316 

1987: 

1st   qtr.  115,652 

2d  qtr.  175,281 

3d  qtr.  148,772 
4th  qtr. 


374.374 


70.670 
123,692 
100.784 


233.942 


434,685   226,816 


207,869 


173,631    147,558 


44,982 

83.690 

48,764 

34,926 

31,962 

21,906 

51.589 

138,543 

93,329 

45,214 

36,738 

30,363 

47.988 

119,706 

74,918 

44,788 

29,066 

25,866 

26,073 


10,056 
6.375 
3,200 


1987  total 


Source-  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District  includes  ail  Oregon  ports  and  Longview  and  Vancouver.  Washington. 
Seattle  Customs  District  includes  ail  coastal  and  inland  ports  In  the  State  of  Washington,  except  Longview  and  Vancouver.  Data  are  compiled 
from  Department  of  Commerce   records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  19--Value  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts  by 
species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  dollars) 


From  both   customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Douglas- 


Port- 

Orford- 

cedar 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Douglas- 
fir 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Port- 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

flr 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  all  countries 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


775.113 

826,698 

992.207 

1,480,036 

1,308,858 

882,942 

1,014,909 

692,436 

903,796 

972,469 

235,304 
222,433 
219,187 
252.651 


266,523 
311,269 
413,645 
624,090 
634,898 
476,653 
600,254 
500.178 
533.451 
586,597 

148,923 
134,584 
132,666 
151,183 


20.086 
17,049 
24,923 
24,419 
16,596 
24.911 
16.719 
11,007 
14,148 
14,166 

2.679 

140 

3.830 

4.433 


488.504 
498.380 
553.639 
831.527 
657.364 
381.378 
395.936 
381,251 
356.197 
371.707 

83.702 
87.714 
82.691 
97.035 


490,246 
526,412 
637.818 
991,513 
835,524 
565.564 
605,089 
580,518 
575,879 
566,974 

147,430 
136,622 
126,226 
141,810 


141.989 
171.541 
212,305 
331,874 
317.744 
266.847 
299.524 
272.311 
281.943 
277,856 

76.036 
62.967 
55.045 
62.584 


348.257 
354,871 
425,513 
659.639 
517,780 
298,717 
305,565 
308,207 
293,936 
309,119 

71.394 
73,654 
71,181 
79,226 


284.867 
300.266 
354.389 
488,523 
473.334 
317.378 
409.820 
311.918 
327.917 
385.495 

87.874 

85.816 

92.961 

110.842 


124.534 
139,728 
201,340 
292,216 
317,154 
209.806 
300,730 
227,867 
251,509 
308,741 

72,887 
71,617 
77.621 
88.600 


20,087 
17.049 
24.923 
24.419 
16.596 
24.911 
18.719 
11.007 
14.148 
14.166 

2.679 

140 

3.830 

4.433 


140,247 

143,509 

128,126 

171,888 

139,584 

82.661 

90,371 

73,044 

62,260 

62.588 

12,308 
14,059 
11.510 
17,809 


1986  total   929.580 


1987: 
1st  qtr. 
2d  qtr. 
3d  qtr. 
4th  qtr. 


279.351 
264.983 
358.181 


567.356   11.082 


176.180 
161.053 
217.443 


5.011 
1.214 
6,214 


351.142 


98.160 
102,716 
134,525 


552,088   256.632 


156.256 
168,529 
221,553 


79,906 

81,435 

107,042 


295.455 


76.350 

87.094 

114.511 


377.493   310.725 


123.095 

96.454 

136.628 


96,274 

79,618 

110.400 


11,082 


5,011 
1,214 
6.214 


55.686 


21.809 
15,622 
20,014 


1967  total 


To  Japan 


1976 

734,412 

256,673 

17,918 

459.821 

457,248 

134.894 

322.354 

277.164 

121.779 

17,918 

137,467 

1977 

776,630 

303,248 

17.049 

456.333 

484,006 

164.626 

319.380 

292.624 

138,622 

17,049 

136,953 

1978 

908.627 

404.134 

22.763 

481.730 

566,494 

204.832 

361.662 

342.133 

199,302 

22,763 

120.068 

1979 

1.387.602 

612.160 

22.271 

753.171 

910,338 

323.034 

587.304 

477,264 

289,126 

22.271 

165,867 

1980 

1,190.875 

593.484 

16.596 

580,795 

750.369 

297.359 

453.010 

440,506 

296,125 

16.596 

127,785 

1981 

740.943 

404.395 

24,889 

311.659 

451,171 

213.444 

237.727 

289,772 

190.951 

24,889 

73,932 

1982 

716.343 

424.685 

18,679 

272.979 

392,047 

190.838 

201.209 

324,296 

233.847 

18.679 

71.770 

1983 

583.048 

331.171 

11,007 

240.870 

336,125 

156.671 

179.454 

246,923 

174.500 

11.007 

61.416 

1984 

535,175 

324,484 

13,946 

196.744 

302,800 

148.370 

154.430 

232,375 

176.114 

13.946 

42.315 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

560.675 

360,035 

13,965 

186.675 

304,521 

157.596 

146.925 

256,154 

202.439 

13,965 

39.750 

qtr. 

147.019 

96,921 

2.679 

47.418 

80,922 

42,757 

38.165 

66.097 

54.164 

2,679 

9.254 

2d 

qtr. 

139.622 

101,416 

117 

38.088 

72.339 

41,630 

30.709 

67,283 

59.786 

117 

7.380 

3d 

qtr. 

165.358 

119,326 

3.830 

42.202 

80.549 

46.617 

33.931 

84,810 

72,708 

3,830 

8,271 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

192.859 

133,263 

4.433 

55.163 

92.908 

52.091 

40.818 

99.950 

81,172 

4.433 

14,345 

1986 

644.858 

450,926 

11.059 

182,871 

326.718 

183.095 

143.623 

318.140 

267,830 

11.059 

39,250 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

220,900 

154,942 

4.927 

61,031 

107.770 

64.537 

43.233 

113.130 

90,405 

4.927 

17,798 

2d 

qtr. 

171,124 

119,662 

1.130 

50,332 

89.715 

49.684 

40.031 

81,409 

69.978 

1.130 

10,302 

3d 
4th 

qtr. 

qtr. 

total 

274,230 

179,367 

6,117 

88,747 

151.456 

79.497 

71.959 

122.774 

99.870 

6.117 

16,788 

1987 
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Table  19-Value  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts  by 
species  and  destination,  1976-87  (continued) 

(!n  thousand  dollars) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From  Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Port- 
Douglas-       Orford-  Other 
fir              cedar          softwoods 


Douglas-  Other 

Total  fir  softwoods 


Total 


Port- 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  Canada 


1976 

7,908 

2.733 

1977 

3,545 

2.154 

1978 

2,933 

2,129 

1979 

7,223 

2,435 

1980 

323 

133 

1981 

463 

173 

1982 

1,068 

137 

1983 

1,046 

55 

1984 

2,081 

549 

1985 

5.390 

16 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

219 

— 

2d   qtr. 

1.036 

32 

3d   qtr. 

431 

— 

4th   qtr. 

10,553 

386 

1986   total 

12.239 

418 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

5.098 

534 

2d   qtr. 

2.225 

138 

3d   qtr. 

716 

135 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

5,175 

1,391 

804 

4.788 

190 

290 

931 

991 

1,531 

6,374 

219 

1,005 

431 

10,167 


7,908 

2,733 

5,175 

3,545 

2,154 

1,391 

2,933 

2,129 

804 

7,223 

2,435 

4,788 

323 

133 

190 

463 

173 

290 

1,068 

137 

931 

1,046 

55 

991 

2,081 

549 

1,531 

6,390 

16 

6,374 

219 

_ 

219 

1,036 

32 

1,005 

431 

— 

431 

9.365 

386 

8,978 

1,189 


1.189 


11,822 


4,564 

2,087 

581 


11.051 


418 


10,633 


4,589 

534 

4,055 

2,225 

138 

2,087 

716 

135 

581 

1,189 
509 


1,189 
509 


To  South  Korea 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1963 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


1987  total 


27.546 
44,949 
76,839 
80,173 
71,675 
47,481 
76.415 
84.776 
77,339 
85,611 

19,130 
28.828 
25,331 
17,209 


5,664 
4,811 
6,392 
6,982 
4,116 
4,027 
9,169 
5,481 
1.723 
2.803 

504 
1,049 
1.056 

300 


2 

15 


23 


21.882 
40,138 
70,447 
73,191 
67.559 
43.454 
67,246 
79,295 
75,614 
82,793 

18,626 
27,756 
24,274 
16,909 


24,400 

4,350 

20.050 

38.738 

4,672 

34.066 

67.974 

5,333 

62.641 

73,751 

6,378 

67.373 

62,108 

3.279 

58.829 

43,048 

3.513 

39,535 

66,657 

8,136 

58,521 

76,707 

4,630 

72,077 

68,951 

1,358 

67,593 

75,078 

1.695 

73.383 

16.780 

427 

16.352 

25.389 

933 

24,455 

24,253 

1.056 

23,196 

15,730 

196 

15.534 

3,146 

1,315 

6,211 

139 

8,865 

1,059 

6,422 

604 

9,567 

837 

4,433 

514 

9,758 

1,033 

8,069 

851 

8,389 

365 

10,533 

1,108 

2.351 

77 

3,439 

115 

1,078 

- 

1,480 

104 

2 

15 


23 


1,831 
6,072 
7,806 
5,818 
8,730 
3.919 
8,725 
7,218 
8,022 
9,410 

2,274 
3,301 
1,078 
1,376 


1986  total 

90.498 

2.909 

23 

87.565 

82,152 

2,612 

79.537 

8,348 

296 

23 

8,029 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

20,436 

484 

20 

19.932 

19,202 

279 

18.923 

1,234 

204 

20 

1,010 

2d  qtr. 

35.672 

782 

- 

34,890 

31,793 

637 

31,156 

3,879 

145 

~ 

3,734 

3d  qtr. 

29,365 

1.362 

- 

28,002 

26,745 

1,098 

25,646 

2,620 

264 

— 

2.356 

4th  qtr. 

To   People's   Republic  of  China 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d   qtr. 

3d   qtr. 

4th   qtr. 


41,433 
88,000 
207,078 
220,458 
264,969 
312,178 

68,881 
50,708 
27,056 
29,827 


34,285 
63,977 
158,699 
161.616 
199.224 
221,344 

51,472 
30,502 
11.712 
16.947 


7.148 

21,326 

16,692 

4,634 

20,107 

17,593 

24.023 

67,639 

47,363 

20,276 

20,361 

16,614 

48.379 

138,219 

99.194 

39,025 

68,859 

59,505 

58,842 

164,982 

110.449 

54,533 

55,476 

51.167 

65,745 

184,041 

128.413 

55,628 

80,928 

70.811 

90.834 

195,164 

117,736 

77,428 

117,014 

103.609 

17,409 

49,465 

32,836 

16,629 

19,416 

18,636 

20,207 

36,862 

20,033 

16.828 

13,847 

10,468 

15,344 

20,023 

6,840 

13.183 

7,033 

4,872 

12,880 

22.519 

9.639 

12,880 

7,308 

7,308 

2,514 
3,747 
9.354 
4.309 
10,116 
13,406 

780 
3,379 
2.161 


1986  total        176.472 


1987: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


30,293 
47,777 
41,765 


110,633 


19,054 
34,733 
29,190 


65,640 


128.869 


69,348 


59,520 


447.604 


41,284 


11,239 

22,594 

13,598 

8,996 

7.699 

5.456 

13,044 

37,729 

26,248 

11,481 

10.048 

8.485 

12,575 

33,491 

21,753 

11,738 

8.274 

7,437 

6,320 


2,243 

1,563 

837 


1987  total 


Note:     Individual  columns  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source-      U  S    Department  of  Commerce.     The  valuation  definition  used  In  the  export  statistics  is  the  value  at  the  seaport  or  border  port  of 
exportation      It  is  based  on  the  selling  price  (or  cost  if  not  sold)   and  includes   inland  freight,   insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port  of 
exportation.     Columbla-Snal<e  Customs  District  includes  all  Oregon  ports  and   Longview  and  Vancouver.  Washington.      Seattle  Customs  District 
includes  all   coastal  and   Inland  ports   in  the   State  of  Washington,  except  Longview  and  Vancouver.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of 
Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  20-Average  value  of  softwood  logs  exported  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both 

customs  districts 

From   Seattle  Customs  District 

From 

Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Port- 

Port- 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

Douglas- 

Other 

Douglas- 

Orford- 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

cedar 

softwoods 

Total 

fir 

softwoods 

Total 

flr 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  all 

countries 

1976 

283.19 

281.84 

755.83 

276.80 

273.43 

268.98 

275.29 

301.73 

298.10 

755.83 

280.61 

1977 

323.48 

321.97 

1.019.62 

317.01 

314.30 

308.29 

317.26 

340.94 

340.51 

1,019.62 

316.32 

1978 

348.46 

363.08 

1.017.56 

328.84 

332.89 

342.70 

328.21 

380.48 

387.37 

1.017.56 

330.94 

1979 

457.70 

476.70 

1.076.06 

437.24 

440.68 

453.14 

434.67 

496.62 

506.62 

1.076.06 

445.56 

1960 

497.32 

503.00 

1.349.27 

484.32 

491.73 

492.57 

491.22 

507.50 

513.91 

1,349.27 

460.31 

1981 

444.32 

468.61 

1.605.09 

399.56 

429.80 

460.85 

405.40 

472.80 

478.88 

1,605.09 

379.81 

1982 

395.27 

420.40 

1.656.70 

350.88 

378.94 

410.40 

352.46 

422.12 

430.85 

1,656.70 

345.51 

1983 

344.37 

352.81 

1.232.31 

327.29 

333.67 

341.97 

326.67 

366.21 

366.69 

1,232.31 

329.93 

1984 

332.00 

340.04 

1.271.75 

311.62 

321.87 

332.76 

312.07 

351.44 

346.59 

1,271.75 

310.64 

1965 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

323.71 

335.26 

1.145.43 

299.26 

312.41 

329.10 

298.78 

342.58 

341.00 

1,145.43 

301.65 

331.24 

341.72 

1.067.03 

307.66 

321.77 

332.87 

310.74 

348.44 

351.46 

1,067.03 

290.95 

2d   qtr. 

328.28 

346.99 

568.77 

303.00 

316.50 

332.53 

303.97 

348.95 

360.78 

568.77 

298.01 

3d   qtr. 

337.21 

352.90 

687.05 

307.98 

319.54 

334.09 

309.14 

364.58 

367.58 

667.05 

301.01 

4th  qtr. 

340.44 

367.74 

1.156.78 

296.56 

312.53 

341.76 

292.75 

384.34 

388.61 

1,156.78 

314.81 

1986  average 

334.37 

352.24 

911.05 

303.43 

317.55 

335.18 

303.67 

362.45 

367.70 

911.05 

302.17 

1967: 

1st  qtr. 

360.10 

383.48 

1,534.75 

313.53 

331.96 

361.12 

306.10 

403.51 

404.26 

1,534.75 

342.68 

2d  qtr. 

347.45 

369.36 

919.70 

315.75 

325.24 

337.53 

314.52 

394.52 

408.80 

919.70 

322.75 

3d   qtr. 

406.08 

416.46 

1.532.39 

376.03 

383.35 

388.86 

378.33 

449.30 

447.24 

1,532.39 

376.29 

4th  qtr. 

1967  average 

To 

Japan 

1976 

288.34 

284.59 

729.17 

283.74 

281.72 

274.46 

284.86 

299.97 

296.69 

729.17 

281.15 

1977 

330.72 

324.74 

1,019.62 

326.47 

323.40 

312.83 

329.13 

343.56 

340.13 

1,019.62 

320.42 

1978 

360.30 

366.21 

997.76 

345.20 

347.49 

347.38 

347.55 

383.71 

387.82 

997.76 

338.30 

1979 

468.83 

478.56 

1.080.54 

453.73 

455.55 

457.61 

454.43 

496.42 

504.36 

1,060.54 

451.28 

1980 

507.98 

504.92 

1.349.27 

502.15 

504.11 

493.35 

511.36 

514.71 

516.98 

1,349.27 

472.01 

1981 

461.95 

477.74 

1.606.26 

420.04 

449.65 

471.47 

431.71 

482.51 

464.95 

1,606.26 

306.46 

1982 

412.12 

426.70 

1.657.12 

370.75 

394.85 

417.00 

375.91 

435.13 

436.75 

1,657.12 

357.02 

1983 

366.40 

369.73 

1,232.31 

350.80 

360.00 

363.98 

356.59 

375.49 

375.04 

1.232.31 

334.89 

1984 

352.24 

355.80 

1,289.03 

329.79 

340.56 

347.31 

334.32 

368.70 

363.29 

1.289,03 

314.28 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

346.72 

354.78 

1,169.03 

316.23 

332.29 

346.64 

318.17 

365.60 

361.39 

1,169.03 

309.27 

360.01 

368.35 

1,067.03 

332.20 

344.06 

352.66 

334.91 

381.68 

381.76 

1,067.03 

321.49 

2d  qtr. 

354.89 

365.80 

508.91 

328.50 

340.12 

348.25 

329.68 

372.27 

379.10 

508.91 

323.67 

3d  qtr. 

359.80 

359.76 

687.05 

345.01 

342.32 

336.81 

350.18 

378.15 

376.19 

667.05 

325.33 

4th   qtr. 

380.14 

387.23 

1,156.78 

346.15 

354.91 

359.34 

349.41 

407.04 

407.52 

1,156.78 

337.22 

1986  average 

364.59 

370.77 

910.36 

338.42 

345.74 

349.32 

341.29 

386.21 

387.01 

910.36 

328.32 

1967: 
1st  qtr. 

400.88 

408.12 

1,579.69 

362.70 

377.54 

391.83 

358.05 

425.97 

420.60 

1,579.69 

374.51 

2d   qtr. 

403.81 

412.25 

958.44 

380.35 

384.30 

383.21 

385.66 

427.74 

435.70 

958.44 

361.02 

3d   qtr. 

464.79 

456.47 

1,573.18 

459.39 

453.94 

437.48 

473.62 

478.90 

472.81 

1,573.18 

406.98 

4th   qtr. 

1987  average 
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Table  20-Average  value  of  softwood  logs  exported  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  (continued) 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From  Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Douglas- 


Port- 

Orford- 

cedar 


Other 
softwoods 


Total 


Douglas- 
fir 


Other 
softwoods 


Pott- 
Douglas-  Orford-  Other 
Total               fir                   cedar          softwoods 


To  Canada 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


163.76 
225.82 
232.08 
299.41 
327.92 
347.60 
224.51 
200.35 
198.93 
194.82 

106.04 
289.18 
148.25 
210.09 


184.62 
226.00 
227.43 
314.72 
336.71 
441.33 
215.75 
138.54 
228.18 
456.64 


137.14 
185.63 


154.54 
225.56 
245.35 
292.78 
322.03 
308.51 
225.86 
205.44 
190.07 
194.53 

106.04 
299.61 
148.25 
211.15 


163.76 

184.62 

154.54 

225.82 

226.00 

225.56 

232.08 

227.43 

245.35 

299.41 

314.72 

292.18 

327.92 

336.71 

322.03 

347.60 

441.33 

308.51 

224.51 

215.75 

225.86 

200.35 

137.46 

205.44 

198.93 

228.18 

190.07 

194.82 

456.64 

194.53 

106.04 

_ 

106.04 

289.18 

137.14 

299.61 

148.25 

— 

148.25 

207.80 

185.63 

208.87 

230.09 


230.09 


1986  average    208.19        180.87 


1987: 
1st   qtr. 
2d   qtr. 
3d   qtr. 
4th   qtr. 


192.19 
160.02 
237.26 


132.40 
132.18 
474.85 


209.33 


202.92 
162.30 
212.59 


206.10 


180.87 


207.23 


188.22 

132.40 

199.29 

160.02 

132.18 

162.30 

237.26 

474.85 

212.59 

230.09 
237.33 


230.09 
237.33 


1987  average 


To  South   Korea 


1976 

211.78 

214.11 

_ 

211.19 

208.53 

206.47 

208.93 

240.77 

244.77 

_ 

238.54 

1977 

239.13 

226.92 

_ 

240.68 

238.75 

228.82 

240.18 

241.53 

177.52 

_ 

243.54 

1978 

249.59 

257.28 

- 

249.02 

250.01 

261.09 

249.11 

246.40 

239.70 

_ 

247.34 

1979 

326.82 

343.23 

— 

325.33 

324.79 

341.93 

323.26 

352.05 

357.61 

— 

351.48 

1980 

374.50 

348.93 

- 

376.18 

378.74 

343.39 

380.92 

349.17 

372.50 

- 

347.09 

1981 

321.18 

368.81 

— 

317.38 

324.46 

376.41 

320.53 

292.45 

324.29 

— 

286.76 

1982 

299.98 

329.71 

— 

296.33 

302.81 

341.26 

298.14 

281.94 

260.32 

- 

284.74 

1983 

296.80 

282.70 

— 

297.82 

295.74 

282.21 

296.66 

307.16 

285.38 

— 

309.95 

1984 

292.67 

286.83 

281.14 

292.81 

291.41 

283.51 

291.32 

303.51 

299.92 

281.14 

303.68 

1985 

287.64 

260.84 

441.18 

288.63 

284.75 

245.68 

285.80 

310.13 

288.05 

441.18 

312.81 

1st  qtr. 

284.58 

299.44 

„ 

284.19 

288.26 

307.82 

287.78 

260.81 

260.00 

_ 

260.84 

2d  qtr. 

289.11 

269.23 

1,429.31 

289.73 

289.17 

265.67 

290.15 

288.62 

301.96 

1,429.31 

286.59 

3d  qtr. 

272.70 

345.92 

— 

270.21 

274.08 

345.92 

271.51 

245.00 

— 

— 

245.00 

4th  qtr. 

261.80 

263.56 

— 

261.77 

261.75 

265.50 

261.70 

262.32 

260.00 

- 

262.50 

1986  average 

277.98 

297.75 

1,429.31 

277.30 

278.87 

300.47 

278.20 

269.56 

274.84 

1,429.31 

268.74 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

273.59 

272.42 

922.73 

273.42 

273.20 

264.60 

273.33 

279.74 

283.89 

922.73 

275.07 

2d  qtr. 

289.94 

257.49 

290.76 

291.52 

251.08 

292.49 

277.61 

290.00 

- 

277.15 

3d  qtr. 

300.91 

377.70 

- 

297.96 

303.24 

381.12 

300.61 

279.03 

364.12 

- 

271.90 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 


To  People's   Republic  of  China 


1960 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986: 

1st  qtr. 

2d  qtr. 

3d  qtr. 

4th  qtr. 


471.98 
401.39 
388.44 
315.28 
313.50 
303.22 

296.19 
293.94 
293.09 
268.86 


490.48 
427.68 
406.87 
325.17 
318.92 
309.02 

301.08 
301.78 
297.95 
268.86 


399.69 

492.85 

523.52 

406.96 

451.70 

462.77 

344.94 

396.06 

426.47 

339.51 

420.18 

431.15 

338.18 

385.27 

406.20 

340.64 

394.97 

407.99 

290.98 

308.14 

317.77 

290.31 

338.64 

342.38 

298.15 

312.11 

319.18 

296.94 

315.71 

318.46 

289.94 

302.88 

309.89 

292.80 

303.79 

308.04 

282.64 

304.29 

310.46 

292.79 

277.40 

285.86 

282.85 

298.51 

308.65 

287.27 

282.45 

289.46 

289.49 

302.98 

318.15 

295.66 

268.19 

273.56 

268.86 

272.79 

278.23 

268.86 

257.43 

257.43 

386.95 
377.57 
328.31 
299.69 
304.96 
274.46 

162.50 
262.74 
256.83 


1986  average  290.10  295.51 

1987: 

1st  qtr.  261.93  269.62 

2d  qtr.  272.57  280.80 

3d  qtr.  280.73  289.63 
4th   qtr. 


281.44 


296.47 


305.75 


286.33 


274.17 


279.78 


249.85 

269.97 

278.85 

257.57 

240.87 

249.06 

252.85 

272.33 

281.24 

253.92 

273.50 

279.45 

262.04 

279.78 

290.36 

262.07 

284.65 

287.50 

242.40 


223.04 
245.18 
261.63 


1987  average 


Source-      U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export  statistics  is  the  value  at  the   seaport  or  border  port  of 
exportation       It  Is  based  on  the  selling  price   (or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  includes  inland  freight,   insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port  of 
exportation.      Columbia-Snake  Customs   District  Includes  all  Oregon   ports  and   Longview  and  Vancouver,  Washington.      Seattle  Customs  District 
includes  all  coastal  and   inland  ports   In  the  State  of  Washington,   except  Longview  and  Vancouver.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of 
Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  21 -Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  from  the  San  Francisco 
Customs  District  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Year  and 

Port-Orford- 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

cedar 

softwoods 

To  all  countries 

1976 

109.812 

73,924 

2.508 

33.380 

1977 

70.902 

38,302 

2.331 

30,269 

1978 

72.650 

49,024 

2.880 

20,746 

1979 

65,492 

37,551 

1.611 

26,330 

1980 

31.672 

7,287 

653 

23,732 

1981 

25.586 

5,890 

1.381 

18,315 

1982 

19,507 

12,609 

6 

6,892 

1983 

33.519 

3,643 

300 

29,576 

1984 

47.115 

16,339 

1.764 

29,012 

1985 

62,580 

33,967 

1.272 

27,341 

1986: 

1st   quarter 

10,569 

3,900 

— 

6,669 

2d   quarter 

5,615 

217 

- 

5,396 

3d   quarter 

7,015 

— 

354 

6,661 

4th  quarter 

3.012 

30 

~ 

2,982 

1986  total 

26.211 

4,147 

354 

21,710 

1987: 

1st   quarter 

4.787 

195 

— 

4,592 

2d  quarter 

3.743 

— 

— 

3.743 

3d   quarter 

6.894 

4.915 

— 

1.979 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

96.485 

69.395 

2.853 

24.237 

1977 

57.815 

37.765 

2.331 

17.719 

1978 

58.760 

48.653 

1.757 

8.350 

1979 

57.938 

37.411 

1,611 

18.916 

1980 

27.180 

7.055 

653 

19.472 

1981 

20.708 

1.024 

1,381 

18.303 

1982 

9.022 

3.270 

6 

5.746 

1983 

24.308 

3,626 

300 

20.382 

1984 

26.251 

2,954 

1.764 

21.533 

1985 

25.243 

3,956 

1.272 

20.015 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

6.653 

— 

— 

6.653 

2d  quarter 

2.410 

217 

— 

2.193 

3d   quarter 

7.015 

— 

354 

6,661 

4th  quarter 

2.982 

— 

— 

2,982 

1986  total 

19.060 

217 

354 

18,489 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

4.592 

— 

— 

4.592 

2d   quarter 

3.719 

— 

— 

3.719 

3d   quarter 

6.597 

4.915 

— 

1.682 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  People's  Republic  of 

China 

1982 

9.292 

9.282 

_ 

10 

1983 

6.302 

— 

— 

8.302 

1984 

13.568 

8,875 

— 

4.693 

1985 

37.305 

30.011 

— 

7.294 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

3,900 

3.900 

— 

— 

2d   quarter 

3.197 

— 

— 

3.197 

3d   quarter 

— 

— 

- 

- 

4th  quarter 

"~ 

"" 

" 

1986  total 

7,097 

3.900 

- 

3.197 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2d  quarter 

— 

- 

— 

— 

3d  quarter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Includes   Monterey,  California,  and  ail  ports  north  of  Monterey. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Data  are  complied  from  Department  of  Commerce   records  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  22-Volume  of  softwood  log  exports  by  State  and  port,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern 
California,  1976-87 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


State  of  Washington 

Year  and 

Anacortes. 

Port 

quarter 

Total 

Aberdeen          Bellingham 

zverett 

Longvlew 

Olympia 

Angeles 

Tacoma 

Other 

1976 

2.191.4 

502.1 

30.5 

277.2 

397.4 

7.5 

324.5 

623.7 

28.5 

1977 

2.003.0 

402.1 

42.1 

237.7 

328.2 

68.7 

304.6 

607.6 

12.0 

1978 

2.241.0 

512.2 

41.1 

321.8 

325.8 

87.1 

387.2 

559.7 

7.0 

1979 

2.616.1 

648.7 

50.9 

332.8 

366.1 

101.0 

505.0 

601.7 

9.9 

1980 

2.086.1 

498.2 

38.0 

287.3 

387.0 

80.2 

295.1 

497.1 

3.2 

1961 

1.531.8 

414.3 

16.7 

208.4 

215.9 

47.3 

168.0 

446.2 

15.0 

1982 

1.971.3 

552.3 

11.0 

310.3 

374.5 

62.6 

152.6 

494.1 

13.9 

1983 

2.057.9 

658.1 

6.7 

292.5 

318.3 

40.4 

200.6 

540.7 

.6 

1984 

2.141.8 

633.1 

22.1 

282.0 

352.6 

64.4 

269.5 

515.3 

2.8 

1985 

2.230.8 

684.6 

44,3 

304.4 

352.0 

34.2 

334.3 

472.5 

4.4 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

496.9 

170.0 

5.2 

62.8 

38.7 

2.0 

94.7 

122.4 

1.1 

2d   quarter 

509.9 

125.8 

6.5 

71.3 

78.2 

0 

89.7 

135.5 

2.8 

3d  quarter 

471.5 

86.6 

7.6 

95.6 

76.4 

0 

86.6 

109.7 

8.9 

4th   quarter 

516.0 

128.0 

13.8 

89.3 

62.5 

5.7 

102.8 

112.2 

1.8 

1986  total 

1.994.3 

510.4 

33.1 

319.0 

255.8 

7.7 

373.8 

479.8 

14.5 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2d  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3d  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

State 

of  Oregon 

Northern  California 

a/ 

Year  and 

quarter 

Total 

Astoria 

Coos   Bay 

Portland 

>Jewport 

Total 

Eureka 

Sacramento 

Oaklanc 

Other 

1976 

545.4 

273.3 

144.6 

99.5 

28.0 

110.2 

83.8 

26.1 

.2 

.1 

1977 

552.7 

210.2 

120.1 

207.0 

15.4 

71.0 

39.2 

25.5 

.1 

6.2 

1978 

605.5 

168.4 

145.1 

277.0 

15.0 

72.7 

46.1 

18.4 

.3 

7.8 

1979 

617.5 

150.1 

128.2 

322.0 

17.2 

65.6 

43.0 

6.0 

.6 

16.0 

1980 

545.7 

134.7 

135.2 

275.8 

0 

31.6 

14.9 

3.9 

.6 

12.2 

1981 

455.3 

73.3 

113.8 

268.2 

0 

25.5 

6.6 

13.3 

4.4 

1.2 

1982 

596.2 

93.3 

191.1 

309.5 

2.3 

17.9 

16.0 

.7 

.1 

1.2 

1983 

533.5 

69.0 

153.5 

309.9 

1.1 

33.5 

17.1 

16.3 

.1 

0 

1984 

580.5 

66.5 

233.4 

272.9 

7.6 

47.1 

27.4 

16.5 

R2.9 

R.3 

1985 

773.3 

63.6 

322.9 

361.5 

25.6 

62.6 

46.7 

14.8 

.1 

1.0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

213.5 

11.9 

66.7 

111.7 

23.2 

10.6 

5.7 

4.9 

0 

0 

2d  quarter 

167.7 

9.7 

60.3 

91.0 

6.8 

5.6 

1.8 

3.8 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

178.5 

8.0 

60.1 

105.2 

5.3 

7.0 

1.9 

5.2 

0 

0 

4th  quarter 

225.9 

10.2 

70.7 

141.3 

3.7 

3.0 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

785.6 

39.8 

257.8 

449.2 

39.0 

26.2 

9.4 

16.9 

.1 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2d   quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3d  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

Note:      Individual  columns   may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

a/  Consists  of  the   San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  Includes   Monterey.  California,   and  all   ports  north  of  Monterey. 

NA  =  not  available. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  23— Average  value  of  softwood  log  exports  by  State  and  port,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California,  1976-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


State  of  Washlngt 

on 

Year  and 

Anacortes. 

Port 

quarter 

Total 

Aberdeen          Belllngham          Everett 

Longvlew 

Olympla 

Angeles 

Tacoma 

Other 

1976 

277.26 

269.90 

293.96 

287.06 

302.53 

302.53 

261.25 

277.21 

252.97 

1977 

317.66 

311.97 

296.28 

309.82 

336.01 

331.68 

294.59 

327.76 

263.80 

1973 

339.66 

332.92 

295.77 

334.87 

379.57 

347.93 

319.97 

340.91 

344.67 

1979 

451.64 

452.52 

376.16 

455.44 

518.19 

499.12 

424.46 

426.19 

492.36 

1980 

495.76 

490.53 

414.44 

473.47 

506.59 

510.63 

472.06 

523.11 

538,84 

1981 

428.32 

394.52 

461.86 

412.74 

462.65 

447.21 

396.82 

473.06 

433.06 

1982 

388.57 

354.51 

374.42 

366.86 

420.02 

358.61 

362.47 

429.08 

372.14 

1963 

337.90 

314.28 

364.25 

345.30 

361.03 

405.78 

336.07 

344.01 

623.79 

1984 

327.11 

311.83 

293.83 

324.35 

353.46 

326.45 

329.95 

329.48 

303.70 

1965 

317.27 

299.48 

271.99 

317.14 

343.20 

305.33 

303.15 

338.16 

401.64 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

343.30 

303.47 

228.39 

343.92 

358.68 

307.70 

320.21 

339.46 

525.90 

2d  quarter 

322.14 

289.64 

277.51 

327.56 

353.31 

0 

318.03 

336.15 

304.74 

3d  quarter 

326.42 

291.76 

247.02 

327.21 

361.97 

0 

308.49 

348.19 

355.06 

4th   quarter 

321.43 

298.61 

191.49 

337.26 

386.02 

261.81 

260.00 

363.42 

397.35 

1986  average 

323.59 

294.95 

226.90 

333.40 

364.70 

273.86 

305.17 

346.12 

366.44 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2d   quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3d   quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

State 

of  Oregon 

Northern  California 

a/ 

Year  and 

quarter 

Total 

Astoria          1 

Doos  Bay 

Portland          1 

•viewport 

Total 

Eureka 

Sacramento 

Oakland            Other 

1976 

307.45 

267.63 

372.46 

337.44 

253.76 

312.31 

292.15 

367.73 

1.180.79            724.94 

1977 

349.32 

338.29 

409.01 

328.22 

316.00 

335.14 

333.34 

337.06 

325.04            336.56 

1976 

369.23 

325.32 

512.44 

366.77 

330.78 

358.09 

353.99 

362.18 

1.400.88            334.14 

1979 

463.36 

461.34 

592.98 

455.51 

381.59 

369.65 

336.29 

393.19 

1.538.21             410.22 

1980 

506.23 

452.99 

604.08 

488.22 

0 

492.37 

462.98 

485.28 

661.83            529.07 

1961 

477.76 

340.14 

635.05 

448.55 

0 

486.61 

537.93 

492.22 

458.32            305.66 

1962 

423.35 

325.14 

501.04 

404.96 

420.00 

342.13 

334.72 

279.64 

1,351.94            420.42 

1963 

369.15 

302.95 

411.99 

362.85 

320.00 

345.23 

315.41 

370.37 

1,112.90            643.92 

1984 

350.22 

296.11 

367.28 

350.19 

300.95 

361.38 

366.75 

358.63 

R316.97          R447.55 

1965 

342.31 

290.70 

359.62 

338.61 

301.97 

299.66 

281.93 

342.02 

1,078.48             449.98 

1966: 

1st  quarter 

346.58 

281.93 

366.01 

345.84 

269.80 

298.86 

256.19 

344.24 

666.67                     0 

2d   quarter 

346.92 

295.05 

340.10 

361.69 

283.33 

326.60 

263.66 

349.03 

960.93                      0 

3d  quarter 

365.70 

268.58 

376.44 

371.11 

282.56 

339.13 

357.91 

332.37 

0                      0 

4th  quarter 

383.88 

240.56 

393.43 

391.65 

297.75 

332.06 

0 

332.40 

0                      0 

1986  average 

361.72 

271.88 

375.07 

369.38 

276.58 

319.40 

279.20 

339.59 

850.58                    0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA                   NA 

2d  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA                   NA 

3d  quarter 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA                    NA 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

a/  Consists   of  the  San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  Includes   Monterey,  California,  and  all  ports  north  of  IVIonterey. 

NA  =   not  available. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  24~Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  log  exports  from  Anchorage  Customs 
District  by  species  and  destination,  1980-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


All 

species 

Hemlock 

Cedar 

Spruce 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

To 

all  countries 

1980 

160.523 

532.56 

54.412 

408.29 

16,304 

403.03 

78,600 

553.26 

1981 

149.208 

480.54 

60,094 

382.17 

9,610 

299.38 

69,652 

578.82 

1982 

241.123 

478.49 

124,061 

424.61 

22.817 

382.78 

83,911 

577.74 

1983 

262.219 

425.55 

131,238 

358.71 

23.402 

377.45 

101,902 

511.54 

1984 

231.544 

396.66 

121,349 

319.97 

15.547 

414.68 

87,400 

496.00 

1985 

299.190 

387.11 

177,301 

310.28 

17.708 

354.70 

96,689 

527.64 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

30.639 

393.87 

13,206 

340.75 

4.480 

377.46 

11,608 

447.62 

2d  quarter 

103.089 

422.37 

62,530 

327.46 

4.687 

359.51 

34,242 

593.07 

3d  quarter 

109.752 

416.20 

58,330 

305.07 

5.768 

355.41 

40,112 

577.86 

4th  quarter 

102.303 

354.76 

62,587 

267.23 

3.531 

327.39 

32,393 

474.21 

1986  total  and 

average   value 

345.783 

397.88 

196,653 

302.54 

18.466 

356.44 

118,355 

541.12 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

45.006 

326.03 

26,021 

234.27 

4.459 

252.30 

12,819 

492.86 

2d  quarter 

147.857 

391.02 

76,172 

270.51 

8.202 

394.78 

58,723 

532.01 

3d  quarter 

140.911 

502.90 

73.058 

422.25 

10.172 

357.45 

51,289 

586.05 

4th   quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

To 

Japan 

1980 

156,275 

533.22 

54,166 

407.71 

14.819 

379.78 

76,087 

557.31 

1981 

141.209 

491.51 

60,094 

382.17 

3.971 

276.76 

69,587 

577.98 

1982 

219.700 

486.71 

119,927 

424.28 

7.374 

382.70 

83,536 

578.27 

1983 

211,705 

452.60 

112,446 

374.41 

4.525 

413.70 

89,057 

542.29 

1984 

202,238 

415.51 

107,392 

333.41 

6.142 

431.29 

83,217 

511.00 

1985 

250,220 

416.59 

148.414 

328.30 

6.155 

354.02 

88,261 

565.19 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

26,204 

436.13 

12,823 

347.50 

3,444 

392.66 

8.592 

574.72 

2d  quarter 

92,977 

446.14 

56.156 

346.59 

1,909 

385.02 

33,282 

607.27 

3d  quarter 

91,160 

446.89 

45,992 

318.66 

2,202 

358.76 

37,444 

605.06 

4th  quarter 

68.500 

445.96 

39.027 

331.21 

1,171 

373.19 

24,510 

576.66 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

278.841 

445.40 

153,998 

334.42 

8.726 

379.90 

103,828 

596.55 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

26.813 

455.88 

13.229 

348.25 

1,411 

298.37 

10,466 

579.30 

2d  quarter 

96,507 

480.85 

43.106 

343.36 

3,641 

367.76 

46,543 

595.79 

3d  quarter 

91.818 

650.17 

44,031 

571.89 

2.182 

440.42 

39,532 

698.22 

4th   quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

To   People's 

Republic   of  China 

1980 

0 

0 

_ 

0 

_ 

0 

_ 

1981 

3.205 

377.54 

0 

— 

2,977 

355.06 

65 

1.476.92 

1982 

0 

_ 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1983 

15.591 

305.18 

5,247 

285.69 

0 

- 

10,344 

315.06 

1984 

0 

— 

0 

_ 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1985 

2.113 

352.58 

1,860 

331.18 

0 

— 

253 

513.83 

1966: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

4th  quarter 

0 

~ 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

0 

— 

0 

~ 

0 

0 

" 

1987: 

1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 

0 
7.567 

352.32 

0 

461 

299.35 

0 
0 

_ 

0 
7,106 

355.76 

3d   quarter 

4.375 

253.54 

0 

— 

0 

— 

4,375 

253.49 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

Source-      U  S    Department  of  Commerce.     The  valuation  definition  used  In  the  export  statistics  Is  the  value  at  the   seaport  or 
border  port  of  exportation.      It  Is  based  on  the   selling  price   (or  cost  If  not  sold)  and  Includes  Inland  freight.  Insurance,  and 
other  charges  to  the  port  of  exportation.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the   end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  25-Volume  and  value  of  hardwood  log  exports  from  customs  districts  of 
Seattle,  Columbia-Snake,  Anchorage,  and  San  Francisco,  1976-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars) 


Seattle 

Columbia-Snake 

Anchoraqe 

San 

Francisco 

Year  and 

Custom; 

i  District 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Custc 

ims   District 

quarter 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

To 

all  countries 

1976 

3.750 

1.646.972 

236 

136.188 

0 

_ 

659 

1.239.777 

1977 

2.735 

2.117.386 

189 

87.839 

0 

- 

1.396 

2.751.996 

1978 

2.362 

2.190.449 

75 

91.486 

11 

19.250 

1.772 

4.086.466 

1979 

2.597 

2.216,256 

341 

420.741 

138 

253.716 

1.272 

3.049.981 

1980 

6.626 

5.153.711 

2.026 

764.511 

186 

44.960 

900 

2,260,961 

1981 

3.416 

3.173.191 

439 

470.373 

0 

- 

683 

1.422,547 

1982 

3.788 

2.894,801 

335 

217.463 

0 

— 

623 

1.364,227 

1983 

4.442 

2,629,711 

374 

170.653 

0 

- 

241 

228,307 

1984 

5.918 

3,762.641 

537 

1.020.322 

31 

52.163 

302 

650,290 

1985 

4.024 

3.826.934 

1.090 

1.284.289 

0 

— 

234 

327,511 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

2.777 

2.798.454 

1.306 

845,636 

0 

— 

33 

58.393 

2d  quarter 

2.604 

3.080.777 

185 

179,507 

0 

— 

67 

106.276 

3d   quarter 

707 

851.340 

107 

173,144 

31 

13.000 

129 

71,900 

4th   quarter 

1.515 

1.672.294 

115 

92,734 

0 

~ 

53 

82,482 

1986  total 

7.603 

8.402,865 

1.713 

1,291.021 

31 

13.000 

282 

319.051 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

4.680 

4.120.995 

306 

393.727 

0 

— 

58 

141,790 

2d   quarter 

3.591 

3.143.292 

48 

77.646 

0 

— 

61 

100,076 

3d  quarter 

2.767 

1.767.528 

503 

409.389 

0 

— 

791 

715,972 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

3.313 

1.416.317 

235 

134.988 

0 

_ 

456 

1,005,649 

1977 

1,444 

1.179.616 

17 

33.347 

0 

~ 

1.063 

2,300,667 

1978 

1.178 

819.332 

57 

84.025 

0 

— 

1.248 

3,059,204 

1979 

1.824 

1.153.644 

300 

359.119 

74 

188.389 

1.059 

2,339,089 

1980 

4,786 

1.969.245 

1.964 

726.891 

182 

42.200 

579 

1.532,496 

1981 

2.037 

2.162,473 

229 

264.161 

0 

— 

310 

742.998 

1982 

1.465 

1,212,079 

35 

64.504 

0 

— 

417 

911.992 

1983 

1.256 

918,408 

229 

81.616 

0 

— 

61 

99.250 

1984 

3.260 

1,272,395 

398 

757.459 

0 

— 

218 

433.562 

1985 

968 

1.004.884 

438 

812.192 

0 

— 

90 

152.984 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

947 

728.313 

1,286 

838.036 

0 

— 

0 

- 

2d   quarter 

998 

1.505.964 

106 

162.257 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d   quarter 

61 

119.751 

87 

165,644 

0 

— 

0 

— 

4th   quarter 

627 

675.148 

90 

54,180 

0 

** 

32 

53.570 

1986  total 

2.633 

3.029.176 

1.569 

1.220,117 

0 

- 

32 

53.570 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1.194 

1.317.292 

143 

156,072 

0 

— 

5 

20.765 

2d   quarter 

285 

294.962 

36 

58.146 

0 

— 

0 

- 

3d   quarter 

316 

228.899 

479 

374.079 

0 

— 

12 

18.000 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  People's   Republic  of 

China 

1980 

6 

2.800 

0 

_ 

0 

_ 

0 

_ 

1981 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1982 

45 

45.000 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1983 

0 

— 

100 

22.500 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1984 

0 

_ 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1985 

0 

— 

59 

14.963 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d   quarter 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d  quarter 

7 

15.900 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

4th   quarter 

0 

- 

0 

~ 

0 

" 

0 

~ 

1986  total 

7 

15.900 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

- 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.     The  valuation  definition  used  In  the  export  statistics  Is  the  value  at  the   seaport 
or  border  port  of  exportation.      It  is  based  on  the  selling   price  {or  cost  if  not  sold)   and  includes   inland  freight.   Insurance. 
and  other  charges  to  the  port  of  exportation.      Data  are  compiled  from  Department   of  Commerce   records  at  the  end   of 
each  quarter.      Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all  coastal  and  inland  ports   in  the   State  of  Washington,   except   Longview 
and  Vancouver.      Columbia-Snake  Customs  District  includes  all  Oregon  ports  and  Longview  and  Vancouver.   Washington. 
Anchorage  Customs  District  is  the  State   of  Alaska.      San   Francisco  Customs   District  includes   Monterey  and  all  ports  north 
of  Monterey.   California. 
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Table  26-Volume  of  log  exports  from  southern  California 
ports  by  species,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Year  and 

Douglas- 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

1976 

2,396 

1.411 

670 

315 

1977 

1,360 

169 

411 

780 

1978 

1,721 

172 

917 

632 

1979 

2,117 

290 

359 

1,468 

1980 

1,149 

295 

610 

244 

1981 

738 

88 

186 

464 

1982 

797 

281 

211 

305 

1983 

674 

0 

31 

643 

1984 

2,618 

4 

624 

1,990 

1985 

1,992 

9 

779 

1,204 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1,989 

67 

869 

1,053 

2d  quarter 

1,569 

8 

338 

1,223 

3d  quarter 

982 

0 

238 

744 

4th  quarter 

1,268 

0 

706 

562 

1986  total 

5,808 

75 

2,151 

2,582 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1,558 

0 

561 

997 

2d  quarter 

2,859 

1,480 

1,017 

362 

3d  quarter 

7,685 

4,915 

1,979 

791 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Data  are  compiled  from 
Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.    Revisions 
that  may  have  been  made  after  this  time  are  not  shown.    Southern 
California  consists  of  the  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  Customs 
Districts  and  includes  all  ports  south  of  Monterey,  California. 
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Table  27--Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  log  exports  to  Canada 
from  the  Great  Falls  Customs  District,  1976-87  a/ 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


All 

species 

Douglas-fir 

Other 

softwoods 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

1976 

571 

228.43 

103 

254.08 

468 

222.78 

1977 

1,227 

247.66 

467 

251.10 

760 

245.54 

1978 

901 

226.05 

136 

367.43 

765 

200.91 

1979 

3,906 

168.47 

0 

- 

3,906 

168.47 

1980 

699 

239.88 

36 

303.53 

663 

236.42 

1981 

477 

362.68 

123 

475.06 

354 

323.64 

1982 

418 

285.81 

16 

203.81 

402 

289.07 

1983 

625 

262.78 

0 

- 

614 

259.23 

1984 

714 

262.77 

34 

476.85 

74 

250.50 

1985 

475 

267.38 

49 

336.90 

426 

259.38 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

88 

241 .92 

0 

- 

88 

241 .92 

2d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

4th  quarter 

17 

484.53 

17 

484.53 

0 

— 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

105 

281.20 

17 

484.53 

88 

241.92 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

60 

251.45 

0 

- 

60 

251 .45 

2d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

a/  Great  Falls  Customs  District  includes  all  ports  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export  statistics 
is  the  value  at  the  seaport  or  border  port  of  exportation.     It  is  based  on  the  selling  price 
(or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  includes  inland  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port  of 
exportation.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter. 
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Table  28~Log  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  British  Columbia  log  scale) 


Year  and 

Total, 

Douglas- 

Other 

quarter 

all  species 

fir 

Hemlock 

Cedar 

Spruce 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To  all  countries 

1976 

116,193 

5,390 

39,069 

21,901 

41,959 

3,346 

4,528 

1977 

186,511 

10,085 

118,085 

36,048 

19,835 

754 

1,704 

1978 

128,853 

8,592 

24,467 

45,143 

49,767 

530 

354 

1979 

169,107 

2,431 

56,504 

56,954 

43,201 

4,135 

5,882 

1980 

231,784 

8,907 

106,193 

49,590 

36,756 

12,155     ■ 

18,183 

1981 

184,481 

856 

98,579 

24,616 

37,774 

18,943 

3,713 

1982 

252,892 

48,192 

75,731 

38,005 

40,446 

37,087 

13,431 

1983 

481,377 

124,489 

179,137 

22,565 

54,900 

52,679 

47,607 

1984 

b/  705,487 

132,718 

382,809 

41,112 

80,871 

54.293 

b/  13,684 

1985 

532,955 

29,892 

264,322 

31,625 

81,719 

114.189 

11,208 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

133,715 

2,852 

68,888 

1,661 

25,590 

30,977 

3.747 

2d  quarter 

151,206 

230 

76,812 

2,255 

39,320 

18,237 

14,352 

3d  quarter 

163,843 

871 

90,467 

2,481 

28,872 

39,127 

2,025 

4th  quarter 

120,608 

0 

63,608 

448 

25,694 

30,502 

356 

1986  total 

569,372 

3,953 

299,775 

6,845 

119,476 

118.843 

20,480 

1987 

1st  quarter 

157,442 

868 

91,619 

303 

23,281 

31,675 

9,696 

2d  quarter 

R1 25,424 

942 

R55,975 

1,349 

R22,302 

R39,875 

R4,981 

3d  quarter 

235,128 

4,181 

105,772 

2,521 

36,122 

74,380 

12,152 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

67192 

792 

17,026 

7,343 

39,905 

470 

1,656 

1977 

109,301 

5,106 

65,092 

23,413 

15,489 

201 

0 

1978 

90,001 

4,094 

16,890 

24,038 

44,814 

99 

66 

1979 

120,297 

1,894 

49,281 

27,597 

35,883 

3,636 

2,056 

1980 

154,824 

1,692 

61,500 

35,346 

36,157 

6,939 

13,190 

1981 

131,321 

698 

71,645 

17,427 

31,541 

10,010 

0 

1982 

130,457 

8,205 

51 ,603 

23,459 

29,806 

16,758 

626 

1983 

241,211 

55,266 

103,641 

20,320 

39,997 

21,716 

271 

1984 

b/  406,680 

88,349 

174,230 

29,619 

69,434 

39,208 

b/  5,840 

1985 

321,464 

12,573 

164,618 

13,431 

54,897 

75,021 

924 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

98,901 

245 

51,823 

1,541 

22,556 

22,574 

162 

2d  quarter 

101,643 

230 

53,450 

1,043 

32,032 

13,564 

1,324 

3d  quarter 

110,732 

0 

63,000 

710 

20,720 

26,266 

36 

4th  quarter 

86,848 

0 

47,846 

447 

21,180 

17,375 

0 

1986  total 

398,124 

475 

216,119 

3,741 

96,488 

79,779 

1,522 

1987 

1st  quarter 

131,996 

820 

84,180 

303 

21,209 

23,924 

1,560 

2d  quarter 

R89,136 

863 

R38,229 

1,349 

R1 7,701 

R30,161 

833 

3d  quarter 

174.507 

3.350 

83.098 

2.284 

30.900 

54,559 

316 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 
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Table  28-Log  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 
(continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  British  Columbia  log  scale) 


Year  and  Total,  Douglas- 

quarter  all  species  fir 


Hemlock 


Cedar 


Spruce 


Other 
softwoods 


Hardwoods 


To  United  States 


1976 

48,911 

4,598 

1977 

74,442 

4,979 

1978 

32,843 

4,498 

1979 

48,810 

537 

1980 

76,955 

7,215 

1981 

50,324 

158 

1982 

63,900 

1,524 

1983 

112,505 

11,310 

1984 

b/  110,263 

8,167 

1985 

95,515 

1,004 

1986: 

1st 

quarter 

7,520 

30 

2d 

quarter 

8,525 

0 

3d 

quarter 

26,467 

225 

4th 

quarter 

13,253 

0 

1987  total 


22,043 

14,558 

50,817 

12,043 

6,039 

19,144 

7,223 

29,357 

44,693 

14,244 

26,934 

7,189 

23,241 

10,705 

59,440 

961 

73,102 

6,867 

30,073 

12,961 

3,969 

0 

4.952 

470 

14,788 

1,382 

4,041 

0 

1,964 
4,346 
2,443 
7,368 
594 
4,340 
5,695 

11,777 
8,426 

23,988 

1,624 

768 

5,129 

1.238 


2,876 

553 

431 

499 

5,216 

8,879 

20,044 

25,649 

8,752 

25,124 

1,375 
2.317 
3,487 
7,974 


2.872 
1.704 
288 
3.826 
4.993 
2.824 
2,691 
3.368 
b/  4,979 
2.365 

522 

18 

1,456 

0 


1986  total 

55.765 

255 

27.750 

1.852 

8.759 

15.153 

1.996 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

1.826 

0 

0 

0 

544 

749 

533 

2d  quarter 

1.915 

0 

350 

0 

20 

1.208 

337 

3d  quarter 

13,031 

0 

5,985 

175 

765 

6,106 

0 

4th  quarter 

To  People's  Republic  of  China 


1982 

46,689 

38,463 

0 

0 

3,787 

0 

8,911 

1983 

110,354 

57,913 

0 

0 

3.096 

5,286 

44,059 

1984 

b/  171,705 

35,869 

122,460 

0 

3.001 

6,333 

b/  4,102 

1985 

98,273 

16.259 

58,288 

768 

2.224 

13,377 

7,357 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

19.529 

2.487 

7.568 

0 

23 

6.615 

2.836 

2d  quarter 

39,899 

0 

18.732 

5 

6,477 

1.891 

12.794 

3d  quarter 

14,473 

646 

7.676 

0 

2,011 

4,140 

0 

4th  quarter 

6.712 

0 

4.866 

0 

431 

1,415 

0 

1986  total 

80.613 

3,133 

38.842 

5 

8.942 

14.061 

15.630 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

16,627 

48 

5,369 

0 

161 

4.780 

6,269 

2d  quarter 

20,993 

79 

8,417 

0 

197 

7.453 

4,847 

3d  quarter 

28,170 

133 

5,731 

0 

1.006 

9.971 

11,329 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Does  not  include  shipments  of  pulpwood  logs. 

b/  Does  not  include  all  hardwoods. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:     Statistics  Canada,  Vancouver.  B.C..  "Canadian  Exports  Cleared  Through  B.C.  Custom  Ports. 
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Table  29--Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  log  imports  of 
all  species  from  Canada  Into  Washington  and  Oregon,  1976-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand 
board  feet) 


Year  and 
quarter 


Volume 


Average 
value 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 


44,438 
91,962 
41,307 
75,855 
51,828 
33,985 
59,492 
76,674 
65,067 
48,654 

237 

6,619 

16,978 

4,030 


122.62 
194.93 
271.29 
298.89 
233.08 
319.77 
313.27 
225.58 
135.12 
275.97 

311.74 

78.64 

107.60 

474.13 


1986  total  and 
average  value 


27,864 


155.47 


1987: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 


1987  total  and 
average  value 


2,692 

3,773 

13,561 


368.43 
198.77 
255.23 


Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Value  is  declared  value  at  port 
of  entry.    Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  30— Volume  and  average  value  of  pulpwood  imports  from  Canada  into 
the  Seattle  Customs  District,  1976-87 


Chipped  pulpwood 

Roundwood 

pulpwood 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Short  tons  a/ 

Dollars 

Cords  b/ 

Dollars 

1976 

877,550 

20.98 

1,967 

32.14 

1977 

1,056,102 

18.59 

16,674 

91.19 

1978 

1,215,483 

16.37 

0 

- 

1979 

1,039,458 

17.19 

0 

— 

1980 

1,185,701 

26.77 

57,337 

66.64 

1981 

1,160,507 

32.33 

23,084 

130.11 

1982 

1,247,813 

32.15 

8,320 

139.24 

1983 

1.427,490 

24.32 

0 

- 

1984 

1 ,503,698 

22.66 

0 

- 

1985 

727,446 

27.48 

0 

- 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

199,189 

25.36 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

245,552 

22.25 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

84,543 

25.41 

85 

124.73 

4th  quarter 

1 72,302 

32.02 

0 

— 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

701 ,586 

25.91 

85 

124.73 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

91 ,470 

31.61 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

105,812 

23.10 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

108,866 

35.92 

2.186 

96.98 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

a/  Dry  weight  basis. 

b/  Green  weight  basis. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce 
records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 


Table  31 -Volume  and  average  value  of  chips  exported  from  the  Seattle,  Columbia-Snake, 
San  Francisco,  and  Anchorage  Customs  Districts,  1976-87 

(In  short  tons,  on  a  dry  weight  basis;  value  in  dollars  per  short  ton) 


Seattle 

Columbia-Snake 

San  Francisco 

Anchorage 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

1976 

457,801 

33.39 

2,881,5// 

39.90 

366,678 

34.76 

107,652 

37.89 

1977 

281 ,540 

49.17 

2,892,333 

43.33 

519,444 

42.91 

107,429 

51.67 

1978 

299,140 

46.16 

2,650,423 

42.98 

412,107 

40.82 

31.827 

37.20 

1979 

346,209 

50.05 

3,125,103 

42.55 

603,989 

44.69 

83,706 

48.62 

1980 

268,103 

79.53 

2,849,927 

88.44 

728,459 

85.81 

151,328 

75.57 

1981 

296,461 

80.74 

2,076,612 

85.51 

321,533 

89.89 

77,649 

73.61 

1982 

328,374 

79.27 

1,914,439 

83.31 

196,292 

83.36 

74,164 

68.98 

1983 

247,935 

74.24 

1 ,668,971 

68.17 

350,587 

56.82 

6,645 

34.67 

1984 

216,089 

76.89 

1,632,815 

70.96 

331,257 

71.41 

16,525 

46.51 

1985 

276,054 

76.16 

1,626,490 

74.22 

302,147 

71.31 

0 

- 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

91,810 

81.31 

325,281 

73.95 

58,494 

68.64 

0 

— 

2d  quarter 

58,676 

75.47 

407,330 

72.12 

60,473 

75.86 

0 

- 

3d  quarter 

1 1 1 ,582 

74.58 

376,420 

73.23 

71,434 

68.98 

0 

— 

4th  quarter 

184,158 

69.48 

468,708 

69.62 

66,580 

73.81 

0 

— 

1986  total  and 

average  value 

446,226 

73.97 

1.577.739 

72.02 

256,981 

71.77 

:        0 

- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

84,041 

81.47 

349,730 

72.62 

48,503 

74.88 

0 

- 

2d  quarter 

108,308 

80.10 

451 ,497 

72.85 

10,043 

90.31 

D 

- 

3d  quarter 

148,451 

74.77 

566,455 

72.69 

58,582 

71.07 

0 

- 

4th  quarter 

1987  total  and 

average  value 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  valuation  definition  used  in  the  export  statistics  is  the  value  at  the 
seaport  or  border  port  of  exportation.     It  is  based  on  the  selling  price  (or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  includes  inland 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port  of  exportation.    Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all  ports  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  Longview  and  Vancouver.     Columbia-Snake  Customs  District  includes  all  Oregon  ports 
and  Longview  and  Vancouver,  Washington.    San  Francisco  Customs  District  includes  all  coastal  and  inland  ports  in 
the  State  of  California  from  Monterey  north.    The  Anchorage  Customs  District  is  the  State  of  Alaska. 
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Table  32-Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


From   both  customs  districts 


From   Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Douglas-     Western 
fir  hemlock 


Other 
soft- 
woods 


Total 


Other 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 


Other 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To  all   countries 


1976 

698.941 

478.100 

145,645 

75,196 

311,599 

155.041 

94,581 

61,977 

387,342 

323,059 

51,064 

13,219 

1977 

549.059 

372.609 

125,479 

50,971 

256,703 

123.783 

92.364 

40.556 

292,356 

248,826 

33,115 

10,415 

1978 

585,588 

374,032 

135,156 

76,400 

310,100 

128.895 

118,094 

63.111 

275.488 

245,137 

17.062 

13,269 

1979 

839.995 

427,063 

280,067 

132,765 

413.673 

98.685 

211,030 

103.858 

426,322 

328,378 

69,031 

28,907 

1980 

984.882 

449,123 

338,487 

197,272 

521,728 

106,671 

270,706 

144.351 

463,154 

342,452 

67,781 

52.921 

1981 

933.739 

451.075 

268,024 

214,640 

467,886 

139.070 

173,000 

155.816 

465,853 

312.005 

95,024 

58.824 

1982 

888.401 

419,263 

306.901 

162,237 

472,956 

117.049 

237,174 

118,733 

415,445 

302,214 

69,727 

43,504 

1983 

1.022.055 

512,979 

295.409 

213.667 

552.677 

152.294 

223,292 

177,091 

469,378 

360.685 

72,117 

36.576 

1984 

949.509 

496,419 

257,628 

195.462 

423.477 

121.404 

161,660 

140.413 

526,032 

375.015 

95,968 

55,049 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

905.936 

426,536 

302,144 

177.256 

424.322 

105.742 

184,465 

134.115 

481.614 

320.794 

117,679 

43,141 

qtr. 

280.339 

121.806 

107,104 

51.429 

159.847 

41.143 

77,316 

41.388 

120,492 

80.663 

29,788 

10,041 

2d 

qtr. 

278.813 

119,914 

104,822 

54.077 

176.876 

47,772 

82,336 

46.768 

101,937 

72.142 

22,486 

7,309 

3d 

qtr. 

256,332 

96,753 

96,261 

63.318 

180.585 

48,901 

76,374 

55.310 

75,747 

47.852 

19.887 

8,008 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

336.045 

125,875 

144,423 

65.747 

230.003 

55,522 

119,438 

55.043 

106,042 

70.353 

24,985 

10.704 

1986 

1.151,529 

464,346 

452,610 

234,571 

747.311 

193,338 

355,464 

198.509 

404,218 

271.010 

97,146 

36,062 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

338.860 

155,924 

122,279 

60,657 

212.687 

60,640 

102,460 

49.587 

126,173 

95,284 

19,819 

11,070 

2d 

qtr. 

335.633 

154,472 

116,811 

64,350 

211.883 

55,785 

101,392 

54.706 

123.750 

98,687 

15,419 

9,644 

3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 

364,914 

134,840 

151,549 

78,525 

231.492 

54,821 

117,353 

59,318 

133.422 

80.019 

34,196 

19,207 

1987 

total 

To  Japan 


1976 

186,628 

68,927 

107,884 

9,817 

127,553 

39,430 

80,891 

7,232 

59,075 

29,497 

26,993 

2.585 

1977 

145.386 

40,945 

93.719 

10,722 

108,468 

20,845 

80,161 

7.462 

36,918 

20,100 

13.558 

3.260 

1978 

163.233 

36,429 

106.610 

18.194 

141,963 

25,609 

103,056 

13.289 

21,270 

10,820 

5,554 

4.896 

1979 

355.840 

75.567 

227.702 

52.571 

258,444 

45,549 

177,239 

35.656 

97,396 

30,018 

50,463 

16.915 

1960 

362.458 

53,084 

249.729 

59.645 

269,406 

26,428 

199.237 

43.741 

93,052 

26,656 

50,492 

15.904 

1981 

312.232 

55,479 

206.837 

49.916 

189,547 

25,966 

128,307 

35.274 

122.685 

29,513 

78,530 

14,642 

1982 

414,221 

94,161 

260.844 

59.216 

283,500 

41,819 

201,775 

39.906 

130.721 

52,342 

59,069 

19,310 

1983 

446,042 

113,869 

254.524 

79.649 

315,750 

57.802 

191,152 

66.796 

132.292 

56,067 

63,372 

12.853 

1984 

414,272 

99,847 

229,242 

85.183 

246,218 

45.966 

141,411 

58.841 

168.054 

53,881 

87,831 

26,342 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

472,120 

97.528 

281,675 

92.917 

266.871 

30.930 

172,205 

63.736 

205.249 

66,598 

109,470 

29,181 

qtr. 

156,889 

32,239 

100,191 

24.459 

100.505 

13.155 

70,948 

16.402 

56,384 

19,084 

29,243 

8,057 

2d 

qtr. 

154,721 

30,226 

98,747 

25,748 

114,917 

17.523 

77,057 

20.337 

39,804 

12,703 

21,690 

5,411 

3d 

qtr. 

147,202 

25,181 

88,508 

33,513 

113,675 

17.539 

69,241 

26,895 

33,527 

7.642 

19.267 

6,618 

4th 

qtr. 
total 

213.597 

41,739 

137,082 

34,776 

168,411 

29.894 

112,499 

26.018 

45,186 

11.845 

24.583 

8,758 

1986 

672.409 

129,385 

424,528 

118,496 

497,508 

78,111 

329,745 

89,652 

174.901 

51.274 

94.783 

28,844 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

190,115 

45,433 

113,784 

30,898 

151,624 

34,141 

94,298 

23,185 

38,491 

11.292 

19,486 

7,713 

2d 

qtr. 

172,096 

34,445 

107,403 

30,248 

145,619 

28,948 

92,763 

23,908 

26,477 

5.497 

14,640 

6,340 

3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 

221,809 

45,907 

136,586 

39,316 

174.877 

34,659 

111,270 

28.948 

46,932 

11.248 

25,316 

10,368 

1987 

total 
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Table  32— Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/  (continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


From   both 

customs  districts 

From  Seattle 

Customs 

District 

From 

Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To 

Canada 

1976 

101,633 

50.327 

6.737 

44,569 

101.633 

50,327 

6,737 

44.569 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1977 

76,251 

45.842 

3,695 

26,714 

76.251 

45,842 

3,695 

26.714 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1978 

117.969 

69,852 

9,241 

38,876 

117.930 

69,813 

9,241 

38.876 

39 

39 

0 

0 

1979 

113,977 

38,917 

18.870 

56.190 

113.977 

38,917 

18,870 

56.190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

159.658 

54,876 

26.325 

78,457 

159.658 

54,876 

26,325 

78.457 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

213.594 

91,861 

20,598 

101.135 

213.594 

91,861 

20,598 

101,135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

120.189 

50,773 

11,127 

58.289 

120.189 

50,773 

11,127 

58,289 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

170.763 

72,133 

9,733 

88.897 

170.763 

72,133 

9,733 

88,897 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

109,979 

45,625 

7,559 

56.795 

109.979 

45,625 

7,559 

56,795 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

118.951 

52,845 

6,127 

59,979 

118.936 

52,830 

6.127 

59,979 

15 

15 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

37.541 

15.600 

1,762 

20,179 

37.541 

15,600 

1.762 

20,179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

37.118 

14,904 

2,406 

19,808 

37.118 

14,904 

2.406 

19,808 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

40,204 

14,372 

3.359 

22.473 

40,204 

14,372 

3,359 

22,473 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

36.146 

14,298 

2,421 

19.427 

36,146 

14,298 

2,421 

19.427 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

151,009 

59,174 

9.948 

81,887 

151,009 

59,174 

9.948 

81.887 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

36,629 

12.858 

2.855 

20,916 

36,629 

12,858 

2.855 

20.916 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d   qtr. 

42,030 

13.636 

2,909 

25,485 

42,030 

13,636 

2.909 

25.485 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

38,699 

11.275 

2,535 

24.889 

38,699 

11,275 

2.535 

24.889 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

1987  total 

To  People's 

Republic  of 

China 

1981 

9,041 

8,829 

20 

192 

335 

123 

20 

192 

8.706 

8.706 

0 

0 

1982 

2.248 

2,248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,248 

2.248 

0 

0 

1983 

7.402 

7,402 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.402 

7.402 

0 

0 

1984 

43.564 

34,208 

6 

9.350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43.564 

34,208 

6 

9,350 

1985 

17.490 

13,998 

2.808 

684 

69 

0 

0 

89 

17.401 

13,998 

2.808 

595 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

5.282 

3,026 

2,178 

78 

2.178 

0 

2.178 

0 

3.104 

3.026 

0 

78 

2d  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

5,282 

3.026 

2.178 

78 

2,178 

0 

2.178 

0 

3,104 

3,026 

0 

78 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

8.636 

8.636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.636 

8.636 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

119 

0 

0 

119 

119 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

a/  Includes  lumber  classified  as  railroad  crosstles  and  not  specified  by  species. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end   of  each   quarter. 
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Table  33-Value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


From  both  customs  districts 


From  Seattle  Customs  District 


From  Columbia-Snake  Customs  District 


Year  and 
quarter 


Total 


Other 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 


Douglas-        Western 
fir  hemlock 


Other  other 

soft-  Douglas-        Western  soft- 

woods Total  fir  hemlock  woods 


To  all  countries 


1976 

222.687 

167.584 

32,064 

23.038 

81.086 

43.462 

20,526 

17.099 

141.600 

124.122 

11.538 

5.940 

1977 

186.690 

138.601 

30.198 

17.890 

71.411 

36,042 

22,369 

13.000 

115.279 

102.559 

7.830 

4.890 

1978 

212.155 

150.940 

36.021 

25.194 

89.987 

39,933 

31,495 

18.558 

122.168 

111.007 

4.526 

6.636 

1979 

435.366 

272.971 

105.592 

56.803 

166,095 

46,566 

78,413 

41.117 

269.271 

226.405 

27.180 

15.686 

1980 

429.549 

251.940 

108.257 

69.351 

169.364 

38.529 

84,048 

46.788 

260.185 

213.411 

24.210 

22,564 

1981 

361.416 

196.961 

91.882 

72.572 

155.626 

50.182 

55,846 

49.598 

205.789 

146.779 

36.037 

22.974 

1982 

323.061 

175.211 

89.511 

58.339 

142.366 

36.056 

69,144 

37.166 

180,696 

139.156 

20.367 

21.173 

1983 

363.007 

206.037 

90.489 

66.481 

166.499 

45.242 

70.845 

50,411 

196,509 

160.795 

19,644 

16.070 

1984 

330.970 

190.732 

74.134 

66.104 

132.977 

39.207 

49,225 

44,545 

197.993 

151.525 

24,909 

21.560 

1985 

1986: 

1st 

R303.107 

158.986 

89.107 

R55.014 

R1 30.839 

34.168 

57,877 

R38.794 

172.269 

124.818 

31,231 

16.220 

qtr. 

93.488 

45.614 

31.787 

16.087 

49.775 

14.267 

23,344 

12,164 

43.713 

31.347 

8,443 

3.923 

2d 

qtr. 

102.922 

50.914 

33.391 

18.617 

59.288 

17,387 

26.170 

15,731 

43.634 

33.526 

7,221 

2.886 

3d 

qtr. 

91.046 

39.724 

29.858 

21.464 

58.771 

16,029 

24.609 

18,133 

32.275 

23.695 

5,249 

3.331 

4th 

qtr. 

total 

126.477 

55.390 

48.081 

23.006 

78.051 

19,630 

39.930 

18.490 

48.426 

35.760 

8,151 

4.516 

1986 

413.932 

191.641 

143.117 

79.174 

245.884 

67,314 

114.053 

64.517 

168.048 

124.327 

29,064 

14.656 

1987: 
1st 

qtr. 

132.173 

69.223 

42.618 

20.332 

73.354 

21,506 

36.064 

15.785 

58.819 

47.717 

6,555 

4.547 

2d 

qtr. 

129.855 

69.879 

39.452 

20.524 

70.905 

20,169 

34.212 

16.524 

58.950 

49.710 

5.240 

4,000 

3d 
4th 

qtr. 
qtr. 

140.876 

60.354 

52.852 

27.670 

82.322 

21,648 

41.381 

19,293 

58.554 

38.706 

11.471 

8.377 

1987 

total 

To  Japan 


1976 

41.200 

14.127 

23.623 

3.450 

28.549 

9.155 

16.957 

2.438 

12.651 

4,973 

6,666 

1.012 

1977 

35.428 

10.211 

22.526 

2.692 

26.738 

5.558 

19.268 

1.912 

8.691 

4,652 

3,258 

780 

1978 

48.964 

14.318 

28.917 

5.729 

41.719 

10.142 

27.162 

4.414 

7.245 

4,176 

1,755 

1.315 

1979 

148.834 

37.132 

85.634 

26.066 

105.441 

22.273 

66.052 

17.116 

43.392 

14,859 

19,582 

8.952 

1980 

127.954 

20.803 

82.940 

24.211 

93.330 

10.354 

64.998 

17.979 

34.624 

10,449 

17,942 

16.232 

1981 

111.549 

24.244 

66.441 

20.864 

67.835 

11.139 

41.421 

15.274 

43.715 

13,105 

25,020 

5,590 

1982 

129.281 

29.748 

77.542 

21.980 

81.284 

11.752 

55.660 

13.872 

46.997 

17,996 

21,882 

8,119 

1983 

137.571 

33.469 

77.244 

26.858 

98.180 

16.073 

59.386 

22.721 

39.391 

17,395 

17,858 

4,137 

1984 

123.595 

30.899 

64.837 

27,859 

74.996 

13.802 

41.970 

19.224 

48.598 

17.097 

22,867 

8,635 

1985 
1986: 
1st  qtr. 

141.536 

28.966 

83.125 

29,445 

82.653 

8.795 

53.681 

20.177 

58.883 

20.171 

29,444 

9,268 

48.071 

10.068 

29.575 

8,427 

31.156 

4.294 

21.322 

5.540 

16.915 

5.774 

8,253 

2.887 

2d   qtr. 

51.872 

10.729 

31.117 

10.026 

38.622 

6.322 

24.109 

8.191 

13.250 

4.407 

7.008 

1.835 

3d  qtr. 

48.784 

8.450 

27.145 

13.188 

38.083 

5.409 

22.084 

10.590 

10.701 

3.042 

5.062 

2.598 

4th  qtr. 

73.576 

15.219 

45.222 

13.135 

57.443 

10.480 

37.256 

9.707 

16.133 

4.738 

7.966 

3.428 

1986  total 

222.302 

44.466 

133,059 

44.777 

165.304 

26.505 

104.771 

34.028 

56.999 

17,961 

28.288 

10.749 

1987: 
1st  qtr. 

66.321 

15.662 

39,158 

11.500 

53.434 

11.954 

32.769 

8.711 

12.887 

3,709 

6.389 

2.790 

2d  qtr. 

60.085 

12.973 

36,159 

10.953 

50.598 

10.959 

31.152 

8.487 

9.487 

2,014 

5.007 

2.466 

3d  qtr. 
4th   qtr. 

82.500 

19.397 

47,431 

15.672 

65.067 

14.557 

39.135 

11.375 

17.433 

4,840 

8.296 

4.297 

1987  total 
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Table  33-Value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs  Districts 
by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/  (continued) 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


From  both  customs  districts 

From  Seattle  Customs  District 

From  Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlocl< 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemiocl< 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To  Canada 

1976 

24,725 

12.949 

1.654 

10,122 

24,725 

12.949 

1,654 

10.122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1977 

16,087 

9.429 

1.006 

7,652 

18,087 

9.429 

1,006 

7,652 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1978 

21.979 

10.632 

2,227 

9,120 

21,958 

10.611 

2,227 

9,120 

21 

21 

0 

0 

1979 

37.986 

14.959 

6,249 

16,777 

37,986 

14,959 

6,249 

16,777 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

42.096 

15.679 

6,649 

19,768 

42,096 

15.679 

6,649 

19,768 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

58.031 

27.433 

6,200 

24,397 

58,031 

27.433 

6,200 

24,397 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

31.671 

13.648 

3,536 

14,505 

31,671 

13.648 

3,536 

14,505 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

44.175 

20.039 

3,297 

20.838 

44.175 

20,039 

3.297 

20,838 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

31,348 

13.068 

2,534 

15.745 

31.348 

13,068 

2.534 

15.745 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

R31.657 

15.738 

2,098 

R1 3.821 

R31.646 

15,729 

2,098 

R1 3.821 

9 

9 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

10.029 

4.993 

625 

4.411 

10,029 

4.993 

625 

4,411 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

10.208 

4.861 

846 

4,502 

10,208 

4.861 

846 

4,502 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

10.694 

4,749 

1,016 

4,929 

10,694 

4.749 

1,016 

4.929 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

9.651 

4,584 

840 

4,227 

9,651 

4.584 

840 

4.227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

40.582 

19.187 

3,327 

18,069 

40.582 

19.187 

3,327 

18,069 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

9.757 

4.154 

1,043 

4.560 

9.757 

4.154 

1.043 

4.560 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

10,923 

4,543 

1,040 

5.340 

10.923 

4.543 

1.040 

5.340 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   qtr. 

10,192 

3.836 

845 

5,511 

10.192 

3,836 

845 

5.511 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

To 

People's   Republic   of 

China 

1981 

2.566 

2.531 

15 

20 

91 

55 

15 

20 

2.475 

2.475 

0 

0 

1982 

577 

577 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

577 

577 

0 

0 

1983 

2.381 

2.381 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.381 

2.381 

0 

0 

1984 

11.914 

8.923 

2 

2.989 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,914 

8,923 

2 

2,989 

1985 

4,784 

3.669 

732 

383 

41 

0 

0 

41 

4,743 

3.669 

732 

341 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

1.077 

655 

407 

16 

407 

0 

407 

0 

670 

655 

0 

16 

2d  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

1,077 

655 

407 

16 

407 

0 

407 

0 

670 

655 

0 

16 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  qtr. 

2.548 

2.548 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.548 

2.548 

0 

0 

3d  qtr. 

68 

0 

0 

68 

68 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th   qtr. 

1987  total 

Note:      individual  columns   may  not  add  to  totals  because   of  rounding. 

a/  Includes  lumber  classified  as  railroad  crossties  and   not  specified   by  species. 

R  =   revised. 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.      Data  are  complied  from  Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each   quarter. 
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Table  34-Average  value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


From  both  customs  districts 

From 

Seattle  Customs  District 

From  Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To  all 

countries 

1976 

318.61 

350.52 

220.15 

306.38 

260.23 

280.33 

217.02 

275.88 

365.57 

384.21 

225.95 

449.34 

1977 

340.02 

371.97 

240.66 

350.99 

278.19 

291.17 

242.18 

320.55 

394.31 

412.17 

236.43 

469.55 

1976 

362.29 

403.55 

266.51 

329.76 

290.19 

309.81 

266.70 

294.06 

443.46 

452.34 

265.25 

499.35 

1979 

518.36 

639.18 

377.08 

427.85 

401.51 

471.86 

371.57 

395.90 

631.60 

699.47 

393.73 

542.65 

1980 

436.14 

560.96 

319.83 

351.55 

324.62 

361.19 

310.48 

324.13 

561.77 

623.19 

357.18 

426.36 

1981 

387.06 

436.65 

342.81 

338.11 

332.62 

360.84 

322.81 

318.31 

441.75 

470.44 

379.24 

390.55 

1982 

363.64 

417.90 

291.66 

359.59 

301.01 

308.04 

291.53 

313.02 

434.95 

460.46 

292.09 

486.70 

1983 

355.17 

401.64 

306.32 

311.15 

301.26 

297.07 

317.28 

284.66 

418.66 

445.80 

272.83 

478.61 

1984 

348.57 

384.22 

287.76 

338.19 

314.01 

322.95 

304.50 

317.24 

376.39 

404.05 

259.55 

391.65 

1985 

334.58 

372.74 

294.92 

310.36 

308.35 

323.13 

313.75 

289.26 

357.69 

389.09 

265.39 

375.97 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

333.48 

374.48 

296.79 

312.80 

311.39 

346.77 

301.93 

293.90 

362.79 

388.62 

283.44 

390.70 

2d   qtr. 

369.14 

424.59 

318.55 

344.27 

335.20 

363.96 

317.84 

336.36 

428.05 

464.72 

321.13 

394.86 

3d   qtr. 

355.19 

410.57 

310.18 

338.99 

325.45 

327.78 

322.22 

327.84 

426.09 

495.17 

263.94 

415.96 

4th   qtr. 

376.37 

440.04 

332.92 

349.92 

339.35 

353.55 

334.32 

335.92 

456.67 

508.29 

326.24 

421.90 

1986  average 

359.46 

412.71 

316.20 

337.53 

329.03 

348.17 

320.86 

325.01 

415.74 

458.75 

299.18 

406.41 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

390.05 

443.95 

348.53 

335.20 

344.89 

354.65 

351.98 

318.33 

466.18 

500.79 

330.74 

410.75 

2d  qtr. 

386.90 

452.37 

337.74 

318.94 

334.64 

361.55 

337.42 

302.05 

476.36 

503.71 

339.84 

414.77 

3d   qtr. 

386.05 

447.60 

348.75 

352.37 

355.61 

394.89 

352.62 

325.25 

438.86 

483.71 

335.45 

436.14 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 

To 

Japan 

1976 

220.76 

204.96 

218.97 

315.40 

223.82 

232.17 

209.63 

337.05 

214.14 

168.59 

246.94 

391.56 

1977 

243.68 

249.38 

240.35 

250.06 

246.50 

266.64 

240.37 

256.19 

235.40 

231.45 

240.28 

239.31 

1978 

299.96 

393.04 

266.25 

314.88 

293.87 

396.05 

263.56 

332.17 

340.64 

385.92 

316.02 

268.52 

1979 

418.26 

491.38 

376.08 

495.86 

407.98 

488.99 

372.67 

480.04 

445.53 

495.01 

388.04 

529.21 

1980 

353.02 

391.89 

332.12 

405.92 

346.43 

391.76 

326.23 

411.03 

372.09 

392.01 

355.34 

391.88 

1981 

357.26 

436.99 

321.23 

417.97 

357.88 

428.98 

322.83 

433.00 

356.32 

444.04 

318.60 

381.77 

1982 

312.11 

315.93 

297.27 

371.19 

286.72 

281.02 

275.85 

347.61 

359.52 

343.82 

370.45 

420.45 

1983 

307.05 

293.92 

303.49 

337.21 

310.94 

278.08 

310.68 

340.15 

297.76 

310.26 

281.80 

328.89 

1984 

298.34 

309.46 

282.83 

327.05 

304.59 

300.27 

296.79 

326.71 

289.18 

317.31 

260.35 

327.80 

1985 

299.79 

297.00 

295.11 

316.90 

309.71 

284.35 

311.73 

316.57 

286.89 

302.88 

268.96 

317.62 

1986: 

1st   qtr. 

306.40 

312.29 

295.19 

344.54 

309.99 

326.42 

300.53 

337.76 

300.00 

302.56 

282.22 

358.32 

2d  qtr. 

335.26 

354.96 

315.12 

389.39 

336.09 

360.78 

312.87 

402.76 

332.88 

346.93 

323.10 

339.12 

3d   qtr. 

331.41 

335.57 

306.70 

393.52 

335.02 

308.40 

318.94 

393.75 

319.18 

398.06 

262.73 

392.57 

4th  qtr. 

344.46 

364.62 

329.89 

377.70 

341.09 

350.57 

331.17 

373.09 

357.04 

400.00 

324.05 

391.41 

1986  average 

330.61 

343.67 

313.43 

377.88 

332.26 

339.32 

317.73 

379.56 

325.89 

350.29 

298.45 

372.66 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

348.85 

344.73 

344.14 

372.19 

352.41 

350.14 

347.50 

375.72 

334.81 

328.46 

327.88 

361.73 

2d  qtr. 

349.14 

376.63 

336.67 

362.11 

347.47 

378.58 

335.82 

354.99 

358.31 

366.38 

342.01 

368.96 

3d  qtr. 

371.94 

422.53 

347.26 

398.62 

372.07 

420.01 

351.71 

392.95 

371.45 

430.30 

327.70 

414.45 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 
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Table  34-Average  value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/  (continued) 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


From  both  customs  districts 

From  Seattle 

Customs  District 

From  Columbia-Snake  Customs 

District 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

Douglas- 

Western 

soft- 

quarter 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

Total 

fir 

hemlock 

woods 

To 

Canada 

1976 

243.28 

257.29 

245.57 

227.11 

243.28 

257.29 

245.57 

227.11 

1977 

237.20 

205.68 

272.32 

286.43 

237,20 

205.68 

272.32 

286.43 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1978 

186.31 

152.21 

240.99 

234.59 

186.20 

151.99 

240.99 

234.59 

536.67 

536.67 

_ 

_ 

1979 

333.39 

384.39 

331.18 

298.58 

333.28 

384.39 

331.18 

298.58 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1980 

263.66 

285.72 

252.59 

251.96 

263.66 

285.72 

252.59 

251.96 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1981 

231.69 

298.64 

301.46 

241.23 

271.69 

298.64 

301.46 

241.23 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1982 

263.51 

268.80 

317.76 

248.85 

263.51 

268.80 

317.73 

248.85 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1983 

258.69 

277.81 

338.73 

234.41 

258.69 

277.81 

338.73 

234.41 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1984 

285.03 

286.43 

335.28 

277.22 

285.03 

286.43 

335.28 

277.22 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

1985 

266.13 

297.82 

342.38 

230.43 

266.09 

297.74 

342.38 

230.43 

590.00 

590.00 

_ 

_ 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 

267.15 

320.06 

354.71 

218.59 

267.15 

320.06 

354.71 

218.59 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

2d  qtr. 

275.01 

326.15 

351.62 

228.28 

275.01 

326.15 

351.62 

227.28 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3d  qtr. 

265.99 

330.43 

302.47 

219.33 

265.99 

330.43 

302.47 

219.33 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

4th  qtr. 

267.00 

320.60 

346.96 

217.58 

267.00 

320.60 

346.96 

217.58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1986  average 

268.74 

324.25 

334.44 

220.66 

268.74 

324.25 

334.44 

220.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

266.37 

323.07 

365.32 

218.01 

266.37 

323.07 

365.32 

218.01 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

2d  qtr. 

259.89 

333.16 

357.51 

209.54 

259.89 

333.16 

357.51 

209.54 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

3d  qtr. 

263.37 

340.22 

333.33 

221.42 

263.37 

340.22 

333.33 

221.42 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 

To  People's 

Republic 

of  China 

1981 

283.78 

286.62 

741.60 

105.42 

270.55 

450.82 

741.60 

105.42 

284.30 

284.30 

_ 

1982 

257.07 

257.07 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

257.07 

257.07 

— 

_ 

1983 

321.62 

321.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

321.62 

321.62 

- 

_ 

1984 

273.48 

260.85 

353.33 

319.66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

273.48 

260.85 

353.33 

319.66 

1985 

273.54 

262.14 

260.70 

559.48 

464.35 

- 

- 

464.35 

272.56 

262.14 

260.70 

573.71 

1986: 

1st  qtr. 
2d  qtr. 

203.90 

216.46 

186.87 

205.13 

186.87 

_ 

186.87 

_ 

215.85 

216.46 

— 

205.13 

3d  qtr. 
4th   qtr. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1986  average 

203.90 

216.46 

186.87 

205.13 

186.87 

- 

186.87 

- 

215.85 

216.46 

- 

205.13 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

2d   qtr. 

295.04 

295.04 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

295.04 

295.04 

— 

— 

3d   qtr. 

571.43 

- 

- 

571.43 

571.43 

- 

- 

571.43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4th  qtr. 

1987  average 

a/  Includes  lumber  classified  as  railroad  crossties  and  not  specified  by  species. 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce   records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  35-Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  northern 
California  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Western 

other 

quarter 

Total 

Douglas-flr 

hemlock 

softwoods 

To  all  countries 

1976 

40.585 

14.430 

462 

25,693 

1977 

44,438 

18.951 

1.137 

24.350 

1978 

32,919 

12,931 

684 

19,304 

1979 

30,832 

10,539 

1.498 

18,795 

1980 

34.603 

10,531 

3,777 

20,295 

1981 

47,315 

7,841 

12,037 

27,437 

1982 

52,717 

13,855 

7,536 

31,326 

1983 

43,280 

18,583 

5,619 

19.078 

1984 

23,203 

10.250 

617 

12.336 

1985 

32,921 

15.340 

867 

16.714 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

12.768 

6,899 

542 

5,327 

2d   quarter 

8.188 

4,085 

879 

3,224 

3d  quarter 

8.484 

1,936 

1.152 

5,396 

4th  quarter 

13,841 

3,875 

2,341 

7,625 

1986  total 

43,281 

16,795 

4,914 

21,572 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

12,230 

3,190 

1.747 

7,293 

2d  quarter 

15,233 

4,135 

1,425 

9,673 

3d  quarter 

15,450 

3.914 

2.260 

9.276 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

5,724 

168 

396 

5.160 

1977 

7.766 

1,354 

0 

6.412 

1978 

6.763 

107 

200 

6.456 

1979 

8.854 

0 

700 

8.154 

1980 

17,384 

1.160 

3,256 

12.968 

1981 

29,437 

2.608 

11.834 

14.995 

1982 

38,213 

7,285 

6.581 

24.347 

1983 

22,157 

2,233 

5.414 

14.510 

1984 

10,127 

345 

321 

9.461 

1985 

14.794 

282 

708 

13.804 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

5.019 

26 

505 

4,488 

2d  quarter 

3.621 

0 

879 

2,742 

3d  quarter 

5.783 

30 

1.152 

4.601 

4th   quarter 

9,228 

170 

2,341 

6.717 

1986  total 

23.651 

226 

4.877 

18.548 

19B7: 

1st  quarter 

7.675 

106 

1,186 

6.383 

2d  quarter 

10.429 

36 

1,399 

6,994 

3d  quarter 

10,611 

0 

2,260 

8,351 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To 

People's  Republic  of  China 

1981 

93 

0 

0 

93 

1982 

22 

17 

0 

5 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d   quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d   quarter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Northern  California  consists  of  the  San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  Includes   Monterey, 
California,  and  all  ports   north  of  Monterey. 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Table  36~Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  southern 
California  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87  a/ 


(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and  quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

Other  softwoods 

To  all  countries 

1976 

61,256 

23,078 

38,178 

1977 

72,588 

26,895 

45,693 

1978 

74,347 

27,661 

46,686 

1979 

81,372 

20,388 

60,984 

1980 

95,641 

24,830 

70,811 

1981 

109,451 

18,809 

90,642 

1982 

71,212 

7,491 

63,721 

1983 

35,727 

2.603 

33,124 

1984 

78,696 

2,979 

75,717 

1985 

95,935 

2,067 

93,868 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

27,261 

528 

26,733 

2d  quarter 

29,803 

547 

29,256 

3d  quarter 

27,336 

623 

26,713 

4th  quarter 

34,073 

825 

33,248 

1986  total 

118,473 

2,523 

115,950 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

36,699 

178 

36,521 

2d  quarter 

33,095 

325 

32,770 

3d  quarter 

42,458 

375 

42,083 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

377 

377 

1977 

172 

73 

99 

1978 

471 

- 

471 

1979 

739 

- 

739 

1980 

2,330 

237 

2,093 

1981 

1,477 

360 

1.117 

1982 

290 

12 

278 

1983 

2,699 

22 

2,677 

1984 

410 

0 

410 

1985 

149 

0 

149 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

15 

0 

15 

2d  quarter 

18 

0 

18 

3d  quarter 

11 

0 

11 

4th  quarter 

123 

0 

123 

1986  total 

167 

0 

167 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

33 

0 

33 

2d  quarter 

252 

10 

242 

3d  quarter 

93 

0 

93 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Southern  California  consists  of  the  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  Customs 
Districts  and  includes  all  ports  south  of  Monterey.  California. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Data  are  compiled  from  Department 
of  Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  37— Volume  and  average  value  of  softwood  lumber  exports  from  Anchorage  Customs 
District  by  species  and  destination,  1978-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet;  average  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Western 

Sitka 

( 

Dther 

Total 

hemlock 

spruce 

Cedar 

softwoods 

Year  and 

quarter 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

To 

all  countries 

1978 

237.764 

289.21 

126,218 

252.78 

111,435 

330.44 

53 

415.09 

58 

241.38 

1979 

277.977 

372.08 

172.005 

311.78 

103,844 

474.45 

479 

352.82 

1,649 

221.35 

1980 

255.373 

346.89 

158.661 

270.00 

96,607 

473.32 

105 

200.00 

0 

_ 

1981 

195.981 

305.70 

104.974 

222.39 

91,007 

401.79 

0 

- 

0 

_ 

1982 

171.966 

340.52 

75.500 

286.24 

94,805 

381.83 

0 

- 

1,661 

450.33 

1983 

136.660 

330.05 

70,791 

256.23 

64,193 

414.20 

0 

— 

1,676 

223.75 

1984 

120.360 

278.23 

75,445 

196.74 

44,915 

415.10 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1985 

87.127 

264.94 

59,426 

219.80 

27,701 

361.76 

0 

— 

0 

_ 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

38.824 

274.44 

22,859 

240.52 

14,884 

326.12 

0 

— 

1,081 

280.30 

2d   quarter 

24.418 

248.59 

14,923 

215.91 

8,478 

294.41 

0 

— 

99 

373.74 

3d   quarter 

24.148 

268.72 

17,634 

237.67 

6,375 

354.04 

918 

343.14 

139 

287.77 

4th  quarter 

32,591 

297.44 

17,478 

236.70 

13,425 

373.48 

0 

— 

1,688 

321.09 

1986   total 

119.981 

267.40 

72,894 

233.89 

43.162 

338.75 

918 

343.14 

3,007 

306.62 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

21.248 

258.38 

14,837 

222.62 

6.140 

340.88 

10 

300.00 

261 

344.83 

2d  quarter 

35.342 

276.71 

20,533 

216.24 

14.602 

366.39 

0 

- 

207 

294.69 

3d  quarter 

31.949 

277.66 

19,743 

232.28 

10.770 

355.80 

0 

- 

1,436 

315.46 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1976 

236.615 

289.85 

125,355 

253.50 

111.207 

330.77 

53 

415.09 

0 

_ 

1979 

273.615 

370.35 

170,149 

311.91 

101,408 

470.90 

435 

351.72 

1,623 

219.96 

1980 

251,369 

345.25 

156,654 

270.02 

94,610 

469.96 

105 

200.00 

0 

- 

1981 

161.794 

313.50 

82.753 

215.32 

79,041 

416.30 

0 

— 

0 

_ 

1982 

155.826 

338.04 

71.192 

282.34 

83,966 

384.92 

0 

— 

668 

383.23 

1983 

119,662 

319.78 

64.250 

249.14 

53,814 

407.20 

0 

— 

1,598 

215.89 

1984 

117.425 

277.61 

72,805 

196.57 

44,620 

416.58 

0 

— 

0 

- 

1985 

85.981 

265.77 

58,280 

220.14 

27,701 

361.76 

0 

— 

0 

- 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

38.824 

274.44 

22,859 

240.52 

14,884 

326.12 

0 

— 

1.081 

280.30 

2d  quarter 

23.426 

244.60 

14.923 

215.91 

8,478 

294.41 

0 

— 

25 

480.00 

3d   quarter 

24,127 

267.83 

17,634 

237.67 

6,354 

351.12 

0 

— 

139 

287.77 

4th   quarter 

32,565 

297.47 

17,478 

236.70 

13,425 

373.48 

0 

— 

1.662 

322.50 

1986  total 

118,942 

273.53 

72,894 

233.89 

43,162 

338.14 

0 

- 

2.907 

306.50 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

21,220 

258.15 

14,837 

222.62 

6,140 

340.88 

0 

- 

243 

333.33 

2d  quarter 

34,118 

278.89 

19,598 

214.00 

14,352 

367.82 

0 

— 

168 

250.00 

3d  quarter 

31.821 

277.40 

19,743 

232.26 

10,770 

355.80 

0 

— 

1,308 

312.69 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  People"! 

5   Republic  of 

China 

1981 

27,159 

251.78 

18,438 

252.58 

8,721 

250.09 

0 

_ 

0 

_ 

1982 

13.153 

334.68 

3,307 

307.25 

9,846 

344.00 

0 

— 

0 

- 

1983 

12.254 

332.63 

6.428 

326.54 

5,826 

339.51 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1984 

0 

— 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1985 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d   quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3d   quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

4th   quarter 

0 

— 

0 

-* 

0 

"" 

0 

"* 

0 

" 

1986  total 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2d   quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

"- 

0 

"" 

3d  quarter 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

"* 

0 

"~ 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

Source:      U.S.   Department   of  Commerce.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce   records  at  the  end   of  each  quarter. 
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Table  38-Volume  of  softwood  lumber  exports  to  Canada 
from  the  Great  Falls  Customs  District,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Western 

Other 

quarter 

Total 

Douglas-fir 

hemlock 

softwoods 

1976 

56,451 

19,050 

3,521 

33,880 

1977 

46,488 

12,660 

3,463 

30,365 

1978 

44,612 

12,691 

2,276 

29,645 

1979 

81,671 

22,067 

1,632 

57,972 

1980 

57,556 

14,030 

1,803 

41,723 

1981 

82,933 

18,196 

1,308 

63,429 

1982 

47,418 

8,595 

690 

38,133 

1983 

69,222 

12,534 

852 

55,836 

1984 

57,574 

7.898 

683 

48,993 

1985 

34,526 

8,582 

394 

25,550 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

9.152 

1,958 

46 

7.148 

2d  quarter 

8,884 

2.377 

285 

6.222 

3d  quarter 

9,003 

1.907 

264 

6.832 

4th  quarter 

7.434 

1.971 

182 

5,281 

1986  total 

34.473 

8.213 

III 

25.483 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

8.294 

2.164 

94 

6.036 

2d  quarter 

8,303 

2.072 

39 

6.192 

3d  quarter 

8,004 

2.511 

182 

5.311 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Great  Falls  Customs  District  includes  all  ports  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 
Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  39-Lumber  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Total, 

Other 

quarter 

all  species 

Douglas-fir 

Hemlock 

Cedars 

Spruces 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To  all  1 

:ountries 

1976 

4,670,033 

542,197 

1,967,446 

467,829 

1,191,429 

499,853 

1,279 

1977 

5,860,807 

683,614 

2,364,028 

533,267 

2,269,876 

8,796 

1,226 

1978 

5,876,119 

679,566 

2,492,764 

570,796 

2,116,258 

15,674 

1,061 

1979 

5,755,532 

679,694 

2,313,186 

646,701 

1,983,829 

129,161 

2,961 

1980 

5,160,800 

498,425 

2,098,672 

988,347 

1 ,872,234 

99,624 

3,498 

1981 

4,421,519 

420,466 

1 ,805,988 

604,608 

1.495,892 

93,086 

1,479 

1982 

4,242,899 

339,932 

1 ,803,999 

635,865 

208,218 

1 ,244,341 

10,544 

1983 

4,797,419 

338,866 

2,138,634 

707,342 

193,775 

a/1,413,690 

5,112 

1984 

5,822,714 

469,278 

2,280,805 

1,113,568 

181,699 

1,760,231 

17,133 

1985 

5,856,709 

606,452 

2,166,417 

863,294 

217,340 

2,000,301 

2,905 

1986; 

1st  quarter 

1 ,580,036 

125,294 

583,986 

223,389 

47,355 

599,364 

648 

2d  quarter 

1 ,844,791 

186.206 

685,894 

275,193 

47,094 

649,871 

533 

3d  quarter 

1,379,325 

137,637 

498,954 

215,679 

31,779 

494,852 

424 

4th  quarter 

913,294 

57,152 

293,172 

147,788 

37,444 

377,364 

374 

1986  total 

5,717,446 

506,289 

2,062,006 

862,049 

163,672 

2,121,451 

1,979 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

R1 ,845,655 

R1 59,866 

R565,511 

R246,821 

69,178 

803,164 

1,115 

2d  quarter 

R1 ,929,554 

170,123 

679,343 

270,334 

R40,705 

R768,005 

1,044 

3d  quarter 

1 ,951 ,692 

182.463 

626,165 

239,358 

48,469 

854,308 

929 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To 

Japan 

1976 

633,863 

13,727 

476,927 

79,934 

61,743 

1,521 

11 

1977 

705,823 

18,530 

530,567 

90,447 

65,943 

85 

251 

1978 

779,135 

23,799 

545,983 

116,368 

92,940 

0 

45 

1979 

1,014,481 

44,021 

677,425 

158,121 

133,358 

54e 

1,010 

1980 

1,084,426 

55,800 

701 ,579 

136,130 

185,379 

4,158 

1,380 

1981 

867,636 

34,239 

577,901 

129,256 

125,324 

717 

199 

1982 

1,048,371 

44,391 

713,625 

119,900 

66,709 

103,607 

139 

1983 

898,952 

33,562 

558,412 

125,101 

62,194 

119,565 

118 

1984 

922,658 

37,181 

567,616 

125,112 

71 ,628 

119,438 

1,683 

1985 

995,661 

56,977 

579,064 

128,550 

86,587 

143,891 

592 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

246,869 

8,536 

155,444 

31,720 

19,418 

31,733 

18 

2d  quarter 

267,870 

19,549 

148,395 

41,196 

25,025 

33,657 

48 

3d  quarter 

214,259 

16,355 

112,151 

34,079 

20,678 

30,890 

106 

4th  quarter 

189,621 

11,630 

76,646 

34,215 

29,363 

37,618 

149 

1986  total 

918,619 

56,070 

492,636 

141,210 

94,484 

133,898 

321 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

R268,376 

R23,334 

144,772 

20,202 

23,375 

R56,433 

260 

2d  quarter 

R330,377 

25,273 

R191,220 

R26,043 

R28,687 

58,890 

264 

3d  quarter 

332.898 

21 ,249 

193,916 

32,414 

25,477 

59,457 

385 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 


Table  39-Lumber  exports  from  British  Columbia  ports  by  species  and  destination,  1976-87 
(continued) 

(In  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Total, 

other 

quarter 

all  species 

Douglas-fir 

Hemlock 

Cedars 

Spruces 

softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To  United  States  b/ 

1976 

2,965,011 

322,793 

978,784 

267,831 

938,185 

456,237 

1,181 

1977 

4,107,653 

529,808 

1,340,920 

333,604 

1,894,371 

7,988 

962 

1978 

4,078.666 

501,841 

1 ,443,548 

365,062 

1,751,741 

15,496 

978 

1979 

3,528,648 

462,658 

1,125,807 

382,991 

1,429,014 

126,536 

1,642 

1980 

2,590,889 

283,482 

775,428 

355,821 

1 ,079,387 

94,683 

2,088 

1981 

2,337,958 

228,856 

803,019 

394,800 

813,733 

96,305 

1,245 

1982 

2,017,725 

157,776 

637,513 

430,634 

111,314 

679,412 

1,076 

1983 

2,595,702 

187,818 

981,755 

396,363 

121,695 

906,034 

2,037 

1984 

3,227,897 

253,215 

1,120,076 

591,324 

98,306 

1,160,479 

4,497 

1985 

3,956,609 

352,433 

1,182,889 

668,897 

126,979 

1 ,623,348 

2,063 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1,050,010 

67,103 

301,512 

170,034 

27,019 

482,712 

630 

2d  quarter 

1 ,257,900 

117,029 

382,338 

210,653 

21,014 

526,393 

473 

3d  quarter 

978,051 

102,139 

309,693 

165,054 

9,587 

391 ,279 

299 

4th  quarter 

539,097 

24,246 

166,471 

103,331 

5,544 

239,280 

225 

1986  total 

3,825,058 

310,517 

1,160,014 

650,072 

63,164 

1 ,639,664 

1,627 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

R1 ,093,631 

R75,172 

R229,812 

R1 93,396 

43,080 

551,619 

552 

2d  quarter 

R1 ,352,491 

83,034 

403,873 

234,469 

R8,265 

R622,260 

590 

3d  quarter 

1 ,274,203 

111,305 

279,194 

184,262 

20,031 

678,937 

474 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  People's  1 

Republic  of  China 

1982 

43,206 

0 

28,877 

0 

624 

4,514 

9,191 

1983 

135,043 

6,274 

111,000 

0 

0 

15,907 

1,862 

1984 

116,884 

3,063 

99,706 

0 

140 

4,449 

9,526 

1985 

104,281 

672 

103.609 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

16,470 

0 

16,092 

0 

0 

378 

0 

2d  quarter 

12,850 

0 

12,850 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

5,092 

0 

5,092 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  quarter 

5,885 

0 

5.885 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986  total 

40,297 

0 

39,919 

0 

0 

378 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

5,297 

0 

5,264 

10 

0 

0 

23 

2d  quarter 

7,150 

0 

7,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d  quarter 

9,841 

0 

9,841 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Incomplete;  does  not  include  all  "Other  softwoods"  or  "Hardwoods." 

b/  Figures  do  not  include  shipments  of  railroad  crossties. 

R  =  revised. 

Source:    Statistics  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  "Canaaian  Exports  Cleared  Through  B.C.  Custom  Ports." 
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Table  40~Volume  of  plywood  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  destination,  1978-87 


(In  thousand  square  feet) 


From 

both 

From   Seattle 

From  Columbia-Snake 

customs 

districts 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Softwood, 

Hardwood. 

Softwood. 

Hardwood, 

Softwood, 

Hardwood, 

Year  and 

3/8-Inch 

surface 

3/8-Inch 

surface 

3/8-lnch 

surface 

quarter 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

To  all  countries 

1978 

242.105 

12.160 

23.284 

8.871 

218,821 

3,289 

1979 

330,018 

9.962 

27.132 

9.644 

302.886 

318 

1980 

279,003 

9.718 

20.747 

8.806 

258.256 

912 

1981 

327,967 

18.645 

65.729 

17,333 

262.238 

1.312 

1982 

221,609 

9.435 

36.268 

9,346 

185.341 

89 

1983 

322,386 

16.541 

38.008 

16,320 

284.378 

221 

1984 

156.715 

9.140 

23.663 

9,126 

133.052 

284 

1985 

94.676 

9.874 

15.691 

9,203 

78.985 

671 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

62.589 

1.200 

3.650 

1,200 

58,939 

0 

2cl   quarter 

42.842 

2.625 

3.153 

2.298 

39,689 

327 

3d   quarter 

32.065 

2.614 

3.854 

2.614 

28,211 

0 

4th   quarter 

66.740 

6.183 

15.724 

6.163 

51,016 

20 

1986  total 

204.236 

12.622 

26.381 

12.275 

177,855 

347 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

80.282 

3.341 

12.642 

3.267 

67,640 

74 

2d   quarter 

55.866 

2.904 

6.693 

2,809 

49,173 

95 

3d   quarter 

30,392 

1.797 

5.207 

1,689 

25,185 

108 

4th  quarter 

1967  total 

To  Japan 

1978 

2,821 

18 

167 

18 

2.654 

0 

1979 

6.040 

108 

931 

108 

5.109 

0 

1980 

8,301 

978 

4.158 

978 

4.143 

0 

1981 

5,056 

13 

2.162 

12 

2.894 

1 

1982 

6,720 

19 

3.152 

19 

3.568 

0 

1983 

5,680 

16 

3.973 

0 

1.707 

16 

1984 

6.429 

0 

2.054 

0 

4.375 

0 

1985 

6.050 

755 

1.310 

64 

4,740 

671 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

1.966 

0 

540 

0 

1.426 

0 

2d   quarter 

1,803 

24 

506 

24 

1.297 

0 

3d  quarter 

2,197 

0 

61 

0 

2.136 

0 

4th  quarter 

1.678 

15 

170 

15 

1.508 

0 

1986  total 

7,644 

39 

1.277 

39 

6,367 

0 

1967: 

1st  quarter 

3,192 

ea 

764 

30 

2,428 

58 

2d  quarter 

2,167 

77 

674 

0 

1,493 

77 

3d   quarter 

2,725 

139 

190 

31 

2.535 

108 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Western  Europe 

1978 

193,988 

1.722 

5.227 

173 

188,761 

1.549 

1979 

295,782 

88 

10.089 

76 

285,693 

12 

1980 

246,652 

119 

5,940 

119 

240,712 

0 

1981 

249,543 

677 

12,163 

0 

237,380 

677 

1982 

170,695 

79 

11,805 

0 

158,890 

79 

1983 

286,229 

145 

13,625 

145 

272.604 

0 

1984 

125,645 

236 

8,651 

236 

116.994 

0 

1985 

73,724 

65 

5,497 

65 

68.227 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

57,788 

0 

1,325 

0 

56.463 

0 

2d   quarter 

37.914 

0 

1,288 

0 

36.626 

0 

3d  quarter 

25.777 

0 

1,490 

0 

24,287 

0 

4th   quarter 

52.960 

304 

5,202 

304 

47,758 

0 

1986  total 

174.439 

304 

9,305 

304 

165,134 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

70.194 

346 

6,683 

346 

63,511 

0 

2d  quarter 

48,928 

0 

2,584 

0 

46,344 

0 

3d  quarter 

22.232 

0 

764 

0 

21,468 

0 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.      Columbia-Sr.ake  Customs  District  Includes  all  Oregon  ports   plus  Longvlew 
and  Vancouver.   Washington.      Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all  coastal  and  Inland   ports  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  except  Longvlew  and  Vancouver. 


Table  41 -Volume  of  plywood  exports  from  California,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  thousand  square  feet) 


Northern 

California 

Southern 

California 

Softwood, 

Hardwood, 

Softwood, 

Hardwood, 

Year  and 

3/8-inch 

surface 

3/8-inch 

surface 

quarter 

Total 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

1976 

19,696 

10,085 

92 

4,681 

5,111 

1977 

9.198 

5,148 

646 

1,818 

1,586 

1978 

6,036 

2,833 

899 

964 

1,340 

1979 

5,934 

1,638 

871 

1,946 

1,479 

1980 

9,054 

1,414 

849 

3,546 

3,245 

1981 

9,349 

2,424 

487 

2,830 

3,608 

1982 

7,464 

3,026 

1,364 

1,557 

1,517 

1983 

8,128 

3,442 

974 

1,330 

2,382 

1984 

9,405 

2,608 

513 

1,629 

4,655 

1985 

15,478 

6,239 

325 

1,720 

7,194 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

8,979 

1,467 

15 

1,896 

5,601 

2d  quarter 

8,453 

1,473 

511 

3,828 

2,641 

3d  quarter 

5,607 

321 

14 

3,507 

1,765 

4th  quarter 

4,524 

970 

8 

1,746 

1,800 

1986  total 

27,563 

4,231 

548 

10,977 

11,807 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

5,135 

1,011 

4 

1,838 

2,282 

2d  quarter 

5.739 

455 

82 

1,922 

3,280 

3d  quarter 

5,723 

284 

30 

1,401 

4,008 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

a/  Northern  California  is  the  San  Francisco  Customs  District  and  includes  all  coastal 
and  inland  ports  from  Monterey  north.    Southern  California  consists  of  the  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  Customs  Districts  and  includes  all  ports  south  of  Monterey. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Data  are  compiled  from  Department  of 
Commerce  records  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.    Revisions  that  may  have  been  made 
after  this  time  are  not  shown. 
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Table  42— Volume  of  veneer  exports  from  Seattle  and  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
Districts  by  destination,  1978-87 

(In  thousand  square  feet) 


From 

both 

From   Seattle 

From  Columbia-Snake 

customs 

districts 

Customs 

District 

Customs 

District 

Year  and 

quarter 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

3/8-Inch 

surface 

3/8-Inch 

surface 

3/8-Inch 

surface 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

basis 

measure 

To  all  countries 

1978 

112,287 

15.251 

112,150 

15,159 

137 

92 

1979 

101,900 

11.959 

99,315 

10.918 

2,585 

1,041 

1980 

97.271 

10,197 

96,517 

9.901 

754 

296 

1981 

189.980 

11,814 

185,648 

11.790 

4,332 

24 

1982 

231,303 

19,514 

148,876 

5.870 

82.427 

13,644 

1983 

292.795 

14,263 

160,267 

13,826 

132.528 

437 

1984 

266.106 

37,273 

127,697 

31,771 

138.409 

5,502 

1985 

221.547 

38,168 

153,095 

35,856 

68,452 

2,312 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

48.560 

8,600 

28,087 

8.600 

20,473 

0 

2d   quarter 

84.607 

18.857 

65,960 

18.857 

18,647 

0 

3d   quarter 

94,092 

15,661 

83,991 

14.629 

10,101 

1.032 

4th  quarter 

106,539 

20,961 

93.304 

19.047 

13,235 

1.914 

1986  total 

333,798 

64,079 

271.342 

61.133 

62.456 

2,946 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

107.264 

23,006 

88,084 

22,065 

19,180 

941 

2d   quarter 

51.317 

21.094 

43,736 

18,876 

7,581 

2,218 

3d   quarter 

58,392 

13.156 

50,400 

12,303 

7,992 

853 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

To  Japan 

1978 

34 

846 

0 

846 

34 

0 

1979 

2,625 

2.171 

1,528 

1,130 

1,097 

1,041 

1980 

5,120 

1.367 

4,938 

1,367 

182 

0 

1981 

978 

821 

0 

821 

978 

0 

1982 

82,282 

12.700 

1,487 

37 

80,795 

12,663 

1963 

105,068 

2,640 

5,311 

2,498 

99,757 

142 

1984 

110,954 

1,579 

0 

1,579 

110,954 

0 

1985 

56.238 

3,242 

268 

949 

55,970 

2.293 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

16.601 

76 

0 

76 

16,601 

0 

2d   quarter 

46,112 

1,333 

31,621 

1.333 

14,491 

0 

3d   quarter 

9.846 

2.827 

1.723 

1.795 

8,123 

1.032 

4th   quarter 

21,831 

5.788 

18.437 

4.797 

3,394 

991 

1986  total 

94,390 

10,024 

51.781 

8.001 

42,609 

2.023 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

22.114 

7,586 

8,477 

6.625 

13,637 

941 

2d  quarter 

9.449 

1,221 

4,804 

691 

4,645 

530 

3d   quarter 

14,136 

1,088 

6,905 

235 

7,231 

853 

4th  quarter 

1987  total 

To  Western  Europe 

1978 

49 

0 

33 

0 

16 

0 

1979 

1.417 

0 

617 

0 

800 

0 

1980 

3,859 

0 

3,415 

0 

444 

0 

1981 

480 

0 

480 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

14 

34 

14 

8 

0 

26 

1983 

38,570 

0 

7,567 

0 

31.003 

0 

1984 

30,122 

5,138 

2,790 

0 

27.332 

5.138 

1985 

13,093 

432 

682 

432 

12.411 

0 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

4,916 

1.272 

1,044 

1.272 

3.872 

0 

2d  quarter 

4,141 

266 

214 

266 

3.927 

0 

3d  quarter 

1,978 

415 

0 

415 

1.978 

0 

4th   quarter 

11,278 

0 

2.029 

0 

9.249 

0 

1986  total 

22.313 

1,953 

3,287 

1.953 

19,026 

0 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

5,546 

0 

141 

0 

5,405 

0 

2d   quarter 

2,474 

1,688 

0 

0 

2,474 

1,688 

3d  quarter 

914 

0 

153 

0 

761 

0 

4th   quarter 

1987  total 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.      Seattle  Customs  District  includes  all   coastal  and   inland  ports   in  the  State  of 
Washington,  except   Longview  and  Vancouver.      Columbia-Snal^e  Customs  District  Includes  all  Oregon  ports  plus   Longview 
and  Vancouver,   Washington.      Data  are  compiled  from   Department  of  Commerce  records  at  the   end  of  each  quarter. 
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Table  48— Average  stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  on  National  Forests  by 
selected  species,  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Ponderosa 

and 

Year  and 

Douglas- 

Jeffrey 

Sugar 

Lodgepole 

True 

All 

quarter 

fir 

pines 

pine 

pine 

Cedars 

firs 

species 

1976 

76.00 

101.80 

185.00 

6.50 

84.00 

23.40 

80.40 

1977 

124.30 

131.40 

168.50 

165.20 

337.90 

50.60 

121.10 

1978 

131.10 

164.70 

169.20 

136.20 

516.40 

79.80 

148.10 

1979 

186.60 

239.00 

375.40 

25.40 

497.10 

96.00 

206.20 

1980 

189.50 

206.10 

671.40 

252.80 

559.90 

133.40 

252.20 

1981 

146.70 

196.20 

224.10 

123.60 

108.20 

90.30 

156.10 

1982 

50.00 

66.90 

72.00 

27.80 

70.30 

36.30 

54.50 

1983 

63.30 

104.00 

136.70 

28.80 

84.60 

53.80 

76.90 

1984 

61.30 

122.70 

84.30 

17.00 

76.70 

48.30 

75.20 

1985 

63.00 

101.40 

109.70 

17.90 

112.90 

33.60 

69.80 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

61.60 

145.50 

151.20 

31.00 

63.30 

31.70 

84.30 

2d  quarter 

78.90 

138.30 

127.50 

9.80 

79.70 

65.50 

93.70 

3d  quarter 

64.15 

88.64 

113.27 

10.14 

170.75 

42.63 

75.85 

4th  quarter 

68.92 

169.11 

208.58 

5.44 

184.67 

54.97 

119.11 

1986  average 

66.49 

125.62 

134.43 

10.82 

132.69 

46.08 

87.23 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

84.48 

198.07 

189.08 

22.93 

217.64 

69.97 

119.61 

2d  quarter 

85.74 

238.47 

350.77 

7.94 

135.35 

38.91 

136.95 

3d  quarter 

81.44 

208.93 

330.74 

12.57 

68.03 

44.04 

118.51 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

I 


a/  Prices  received  for  individual  sales  may  vary  significantly  from  the  averages  shown  in  this  table  because 
of  differences  in  species  mix,  quality,  road  costs,  logging  and  processing  costs,  size  and  length  of  sale, 
number  of  bidders,  and  other  related  price  determinants.  Before  1984,  prices  for  stumpage  on  National 
Forest  lands  are  statistical  high  bids.    The  statistical  high  bid  is  defined  as  the  bid  price  minus  credits 
for  road  costs;  it  includes  an  allowance  for  sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds).     Beginning  in  1984,  prices 
for  stumpage  on  National  Forest  lands  are  high  bid  value.    Road  costs  and  an  allowance  for  sale-area 
betterment  are  included  in  the  bid. 


Source:     Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
California. 


Pacific  Southwest  Region  is  the  State  of 
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Table  49~Volume  of  timber  sold  on  publicly  owned  or  managed  lands,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  1983-87 

(In  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Agency 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 


Total 


1987 


3d  qtr.  1st  qtr.        2d  qtr.        3d  qtr.        4th  qtr. 


Total 


Western  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Washington   b/ 


Total 

Eastern  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.    Bur.   l^nd   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Washington  b/ 


1.153.819 

0 

13.653 

637.295 

996,173 

0 

19,587 

448,105 

699.004 

60 

25.739 

768.035 

1.136.822 

4.952 

26.421 

731.001 

363.180 
2.323 
1.303 

143.399 

121.778 

0 

13.548 

156.830 

371.819 

0 

7.290 

247.710 

227,777 
0 

19,667 
134.555 

1,704,767 

1,463,865 

1.492.838 

1.899.196 

510.205 

292.156 

626.819 

381.999 

495,326 

3,414 

165,656 

62,235 

350,177 

2,185 

106,603 

60,305 

344,653 

4,016 

227,939 

98.235 

482.848 

386 

92.765 

114.790 

167.547 
0 

22.159 
18.190 

157.008 

0 

40.924 

34.045 

53.404 

3.644 

48.693 

22.410 

114.561 

0 

27.385 

25.950 

Total 

Western  Oregon: 

U.S.   Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Oregon 


726.631        519.270 


2.179.345 

1.045,924 

2,361 

268,416 


2.271.941 

1.042.117 

3.212 

208.797 


674.843 


2.123,325 

974,921 

7,951 

198,017 


690,789 


2,613,915 

1.474.511 

6,158 

190,502 


207,896 


913.285 

473.503 

0 

54.626 


231.977        128.151        167.896 


775.166 

248.000 

0 

13.678 


705.810 

312.879 

0 

74.342 


566.752 

328.330 

1.950 

39.766 


Total 

Eastern  Oregon: 

U.S.   Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Oregon 


3.496.046     3.526.067       3.304.217 


1.148.349 

19,212 

17.370 

1,726 


1,279,703 

14.078 

73.180 

6.713 


1.099,194 

21,627 

93,700 

243 


4,285,086       1,441.414       1.036.844     1.093.031        936.798 


1.543,732  503,053  327.588  434.917  303.152 

9,519  9,519  0  929  98 

73.048  8,230  68,948  12,920  550 

8.335  5,606  0  0  6,179 


Total 

Ail  public  lands: 

U.S.   Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Washington  b/ 
State  of  Oregon 


1.186.657     1.373.674       1.214.764 


4.976.639 

1.068.550 

199.040 

699.530 

270.142 


4.897.994 

1.058.380 

202.582 

508.410 

215.510 


4,266.176 

1,000,624 

355,329 

866.270 

198.260 


1.634.634 


5.777.317 

1.489.368 

198.392 

845.791 

198.837 


526.408 


1.947.065 
485.345 

31.692 
161.589 

60,232 


396,536   448,766   309,979 


1.381.540  1.565.950  1.212.242 


248.000 

123.420 

190.875 

13.678 


317.452 
68.903 

270.120 
74.342 


328.428 
49.552 

160.505 
45.945 


Total 


7,214.101  6.882.876   6.686.659 


8.509,705   2,685,923   1.957,513  2.296,767  1.796.672 


a/  Convertible  products  only. 

b/  Excludes  sales  under  $20,000. 

Source:     Respective  agencies  listed. 
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Table  50~Average  stumpage  prices  of  timber  sold  on  publicly  owned  or  managed  lands, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  1983-87 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Agency 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


3d  qtr. 


1987 


1st   qtr.        2d   qtr.        3d   qtr.        4th   qtr. 


Total 


Western  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Washington   b/ 


Average 

Eastern  Washington: 

U.S.    Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Washington   b/ 

Average 

Western  Oregon: 

U.S.    Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.   Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Oregon 

Average 

Eastern  Oregon: 

U.S.    Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   i_and   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State  of  Oregon 

Average 

Ail  public   lands: 

U.S.   Forest  Service  a/ 
U.S.   Bur.   Land   Manage. 
U.S.   Bur.  Indian  Aff. 
State   of  Washington   b/ 
State   of  Oregon 

Average 


73.84 

61.92 

62.47 

91.06 

79.00 

99.28 

99.12 

130.35 

- 

- 

95.00 

61.64 

76.91 

- 

_ 

- 

97.71 

69.87 

54.85 

67.32 

113.28 

45.53 

43.18 

129.71 

138.41 

118.70 

111.38 

133.44 

139.29 

149.83 

194.21 

296.40 

96.82 


61.34 


132.67 


82.14 


108.20 


79.41 


65.26 


100.02 


75.37 


88.09 


87.50 


106.96 


96.02 


123.93 


136.05 


188.80 


38.60 

29.86 

28.40 

33.49 

29.43 

61.42 

46.82 

37.65 

51.84 

28.49 

31.54 

41.98 

- 

- 

61.48 

- 

127.06 

157.14 

151.94 

128.39 

220.23 

99.93 

59.60 

165.51 

67.83 

110.78 

71.27 

107.87 

67.42 

116.68 

109.61 

127.27 

76.54 


58.60 


53.09 


76.32 


63.07 


72.36 


129.33 

96.70 

81.91 

116.53 

117.73 

133.53 

135.32 

140.98 

131.14 

101.19 

82.32 

95.12 

89.91 

111.79 

114.05 

116.87 

170.20 

126.56 

156.29 

161.02 

— 

— 

— 

199.17 

165.39 

129.92 

133.07 

134.35 

134.20 

143.22 

155.71 

186.96 

85.28 


110.02 


109.22 


128.45 


130.62 


134.60 


81.70 

73.61 

83.68 

104.36 

108.97 

143.71 

109.01 

140.99 

57.58 

39.17 

32.48 

42.17 

41.72 

- 

24.21 

11.37 

140.60 

109.02 

86.41 

103.48 

77.57 

142.34 

85.00 

186.92 

59.68 

120.29 

92.93 

59.88 

69.33 

- 

- 

187.33 

82.98 


103.73 


106.84 


143.47 


108.15 


141.96 


96.45 

78.80 

74.88 

101.33 

100.65 

124.73 

116.40 

129.22 

129.56 

100.21 

81.03 

94.66 

68.90 

111.79 

113.18 

116.84 

126.74 

130.83 

127.73 

112.10 

178.78 

117.65 

62.62 

152.86 

132.13 

117.76 

106.83 

129.97 

131.20 

143.92 

187.19 

269.05 

164.71 

129.62 

149.48 

131.23 

128.16 

143.22 

155.71 

187.01 

84.96 


103.96 


101.90 


124.64 


123.94 


141.58 


a/  Prices   received  for   individual  sales   may  vary  significantly  from  the  averages   shown  In  this  table  because  of  differences  in   species  mix. 

quality,   road   costs,  logging  and  processing   costs,   size  and  length   of  sale,   number  of  bidders,  and  other  related  price  determinants.  Prices 

for  stumpage   on   National   Forest  lands  are  statistical  high  bids.  The  statistical   high  bid   is  defined  as  the  bid  price   minus  credits  for  road 
costs;  It  Includes  an  allowance  for  sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds). 


b/  Excludes   sales  under   $20,000. 
Source:      Respective  agencies   listed. 
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Table  52-Volume  and  average  stumpage  price  of  selected  species  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1987  a/  b/ 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas 

i-fir 

Ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  pines 

Western 
hemlock 

True  ■ 

nrs   c/ 

All   s 

National 
Forest 

West 

side 

East 

side 

pedes 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Western  Oregon: 
Mount   Hood- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

64.630 
29.675 
30.260 

182.25 
166.93 
183.70 

6.900 
6.560 
3.200 

37.84 
101.13 
127.38 

1.500 
3,020 
1,600 

260.25 
211.90 
294.69 

20.500 
10.775 
17.470 

84.43 

71.02 

170.97 

5.900 
2,490 
3,225 

87.57 
68.44 
80.89 

128.530 
70.220 
65.195 

124.91 
111.86 
159.69 

Total  and  average 

Rogue   Rlver- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

24.149 
29,910 
21.410 

154.25 
158.82 
163.90 

0 
0 
0 

- 

850 

860 

18 

132.13 
171.43 
170.05 

0 

0 

10 

50.03 

11,638 
8.780 
9.690 

134.70 
60.36 
68.56 

58.287 
50,470 
42,458 

140.98 
150.54 
129.82 

Total  and  average 

Sisklyou- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

54.960 
29.160 
29.040 

166.56 
114.16 
135.50 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 

0 
1,130 

25.58 

2,900 
400 
210 

16.65 
10.39 
40.13 

1,470 

0 

4,670 

50.61 
18.52 

69.047 
37.190 
44,280 

159.28 
107.91 
160.66 

Total  and  average 

Siuslaw- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

110,867 

111.797 

61.192 

133.59 
171.80 
198.29 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

6,670 
9,650 
1,820 

86.31 
105.86 
118.80 

0 
0 
0 

- 

127,536 

130,524 

87,161 

123.66 
159.88 
190,17 

Total  and  average 

Umpqua- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

89,440 
73,830 
76.390 

162.81 
156.87 
160.78 

0 
0 
0 

- 

2.200 

700 

0 

140.60 
208.29 

3,680 
1,700 
8,950 

21.25 
35.03 
26.09 

5,900 
8,300 
3,300 

13.45 
67.76 
34.01 

129,850 
121,455 
112,090 

131.55 
113.67 
125.39 

Total  and  average 

Wlllamette- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th   quarter 

149,662 
174.585 
115,118 

200.99 
193.30 
189.59 

0 
0 
0 

- 

400 

0 

300 

329.90 
235.01 

23,360 
21,850 
19.810 

41.49 
85.86 
59.17 

3,460 

720 

5,200 

14.62 
61.28 
55.67 

251.271 
262.292 
197.520 

145.24 
145.01 
127.76 

Total  and  average 

All  western  Oregon: 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

493.708 
448.507 
353.410 

170.37 
172.95 
176.86 

6.900 
6.560 
3.200 

37.84 
101.13 
127.38 

4.950 
4.580 
3.048 

190.70 
203.75 
188.31 

57.110 
44.375 
48,270 

59.57 
83.98 
95.66 

28,388 
20,290 
26,085 

60.81 
64.41 
54.18 

764.521 
672.151 
548.704 

136.84 
137.14 
143.80 

Total  and  average 

Western  Washington: 
Gifford  Pinchot- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

29,295 

104.930 

46.210 

109.32 
141.62 
182.30 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

7.040 
27,950 
13,410 

100.16 
91.79 
77.12 

7,660 
20,725 
13.390 

116.02 

78.83 

138.66 

52.475 

185.395 
92.980 

93.63 
107.82 
145.21 

Total  and  average 

Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

16.945 
11.922 
12.315 

149.58 
109.91 
183.68 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

15.775 
35.867 
15.320 

87.65 

82,85 

118.09 

1.484 

10.120 

5.800 

58.41 

84.67 

152.75 

44,131 
70,615 
51,290 

106,43 

78.76 

131.14 

Total  and  average 

Olymplc- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

4,710 
22.280 

8.825 

116.50 
116.62 
206.27 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

11.845 
68,475 
46.280 

77.83 

90.39 

120.39 

180 

300 

7,890 

12.39 
100.01 
127.06 

21,200 

108,893 

79,300 

86.42 
110.09 
117.88 

Total  and  average 
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Table  52-Volume  and  average  stumpage  price  of  selected  species  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1987  a/  b/  (continued) 


(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas-fir 

Ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  pines 

Western 
hemlock 

True 

firs  c/ 

All   s 

National 
Forest 

West 

side 

East 

side 

pedes 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

All  western  Washington: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

50.950 

139,132 

67.350 

123.37 
134.90 
185.69 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

34.660 

132.292 

75.010 

86.93 

88.64 

112.18 

9.324 
31.145 
27.080 

104.85 

80.93 

138.30 

117.806 
364.903 
223,570 

97.13 
102.87 
132.29 

Total  and  average 

All  western  Oregon  and 
western  Washington: 

1st  quarter 

2d   quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th   quarter 

544.658 
587.639 
420.760 

165.97 
163.94 
179.95 

6,900 
6,560 
3,200 

37.84 
101.13 
127.38 

4.950 
4.580 
3.048 

190.70 
203.75 
188.31 

91.770 
176.667 
123.280 

69.90 

87.47 

105.72 

37.712 
51.435 
53.165 

86.76 
74.41 
97.03 

882,327 

1,037,054 

772,274 

131.54 
125.08 
140.46 

Total  and  average 

Eastern  Oregon: 
Deschutes- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 

0 
0 

- 

4,040 
3,060 
2,590 

19.52 
50.89 
67.17 

28.270 
22.089 
23.378 

277.87 
183.67 
284.25 

0 
0 
0 

- 

9.260 
1,580 
1,230 

18.95 
39.65 
24.80 

54.105 
34.058 
55.304 

152.18 
181.47 
127.97 

Total  and  average 

Fremont- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

33.437 
30.900 
15,510 

185.82 
199.06 
207.05 

0 
0 
0 

- 

8.677 

13.450 

8,640 

38.94 
42.24 
75.20 

53.760 
51.600 
25,420 

123.95 
136.86 
153.39 

Total  and  average 

Malheur- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

6,100 

16,560 

9,605 

59.40 
16.91 
25.73 

30.239 
50.249 
38.126 

293.94 
286.20 
271.11 

0 
0 
0 

- 

2.100 
7,180 
9,000 

26.70 
15.98 
13.49 

39.879 
78.439 
61.313 

233.45 
188.43 
174.70 

Total  and  average 

Ochoco- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

6,800 
5,900 
5,600 

22.80 
44.50 
62.31 

37.200 
21.600 
22.400 

248.74 
309.28 
258.86 

0 
0 
0 

- 

3,500 
3,200 
4,500 

31.25 
45.17 
33.28 

47.500 
30.700 
32.500 

200.37 
230.86 
193.76 

Total  and  average 

Umatilla- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

13,290 
7,420 
3,700 

30.38 
31.32 
13.96 

8.720 
4,235 
2,200 

198.75 

179.93 

55.03 

0 
0 
0 

- 

12,420 

31,670 

3.625 

18.96 
31.60 
21.32 

55.840 
53,880 
23,025 

49.32 
37.28 
12.61 

Total  and  average 

Wallowa-Whitman- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

3,010 
13.920 
10.530 

15.96 
26.90 
23.67 

2.170 

9,398 

13,032 

52.64 

90.42 

140.21 

0 
0 
0 

- 

1,645 

15,460 

5,780 

6.65 
23.65 
14.81 

10.505 
66.813 
35.015 

17.94 
27.24 
63.64 

Total  and  average 

Wlnema- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

4.250 

2.700 

130 

21.60 
96.17 
36.54 

38,490 
36,070 
33,640 

273.87 
282.14 
330.37 

0 
0 
0 

- 

18.690 

16,600 

2,330 

48.25 
67.46 
34.66 

64,130 
59,670 
40,900 

180.48 
194.13 
276.14 

Total  and  average 

All  eastern  Oregon: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 

0 

- 

37.490 
49.560 
32.155 

30.40 
31.57 
33.45 

178,526 
174,541 
146.286 

249.82 
246.69 
263.36 

0 
0 
0 

- 

56,292 
89.140 
35.105 

32.46 
37.88 
34.04 

325.719 
375.160 
273,477 

148.11 
134.67 
152.84 

Total  and  average 
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Table  52— Volume  and  average  stumpage  price  of  selected  species  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1987  a/  b/  (continued) 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  scale;  value  in  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Douglas-fir 

Ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  pines 

Western 
hemlock 

True 

firs   c/ 

All   s 

National 
Forest 

West 

side 

East 

side 

pedes 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Eastern  Washington: 
Colvllle- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

16,570 
6,157 
3,157 

38.16 
38.71 
54.70 

104 
910 
456 

135.00 
144.06 
287.38 

417 
260 
370 

29.30 
10.38 
48.58 

8,440 
2,548 
1,530 

17.70 
27.98 
28.88 

39,714 

18.710 

7.058 

41.36 
55.70 
64.41 

Total  and  average 

Okanogan- 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

19,420 

0 

19.344 

51.82 
21.94 

7,410 

0 

2.936 

196.97 
118.34 

0 
0 
0 

- 

0 
0 
0 

- 

41.330 

0 

28,342 

69.50 
28.94 

Total  and  average 

Wenatchee- 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

17,267 

7,985 

23.880 

47.50 
61.28 
34.41 

11.823 

585 

8,100 

178.21 
140.75 
167.02 

170 

3,300 

0 

100.00 
91.76 

13,110 

4.450 

14.880 

59.41 
36.20 
29.28 

51,370 
19,010 
52.890 

74.72 
62.67 
52.53 

Total  and  average 

All  eastern  Washington: 
1st  quarter 
2d   quarter 
3d   quarter 
4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

" 

53.257 
14,142 
46,381 

46.17 
51.45 
30.59 

19,337 

1,495 
11.492 

185.16 
142.76 
159.36 

587 

3,560 

370 

49.78 
85.82 
48.58 

21.550 

6.998 

16.410 

43.07 
33.20 
29.24 

132.414 
37,720 
88.290 

63.09 
59.21 
45.91 

Total  and  average 

All  eastern  Oregon 

and  eastern  Washington: 

1st  quarter 

2d   quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

0 
0 
0 

- 

90.747 
63.702 
78.536 

39.66 
35.99 
31.76 

197.863 
176.036 
159,778 

243.50 
245.81 
255.88 

587 

3,560 

370 

49.78 
85.82 
48.58 

77,842 
96,138 
51,515 

35.40 
37.54 
32.51 

458.133 
412.880 
361.767 

123.53 
127.78 
126.74 

Total  and  average 

Pacific  Northwest   Region: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

544,658 
587.639 
420,760 

165.97 
163.94 
179.95 

97.647 
70.262 
81,736 

39.53 
42.07 
35.51 

202.813 
180,616 
162,826 

242.21 
244.74 
254.62 

92.357 
180.227 
123.650 

69.77 

87.44 

105.54 

115.554 
147.573 
104.680 

52.16 
50.39 
65.28 

1.340.460 
1.449,934 
1.134.041 

128.80 
125.85 
136.09 

Total  and  average 

All  of  Oregon: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th   quarter 

493,708 
448,507 
353,410 

170.37 
172.95 
178.86 

44,390 
56,120 
35.355 

31.56 
39.71 
41.95 

183.476 
179.121 
151,334 

248.22 
245.60 
261.85 

57,110 
44.375 
48.270 

59.57 
83.98 
95.66 

84,660 

109,430 

61,190 

48.67 
42.80 
42.63 

1,090.240 

1.047.311 

822.181 

140.21 
136.25 
146.80 

Total  and  average 

All  of  Washington: 
1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 

50.950 

139,132 

67,350 

123.37 
134.90 
185.69 

53.257 
14.142 
46.381 

46.17 
51.45 
30.59 

19,337 

1,495 

11,492 

185.16 
142.78 
159.36 

35.247 

135.852 

75,380 

86.31 

88.57 

111.87 

30.874 
38.143 
43.490 

61.73 
72.18 
97.15 

250.220 
402.623 
311.860 

79.11 

98.78 

107.83 

Total  and  average 

ei/  Preliminary. 

b/  Prices  for  Individual  sales  may  vary  from  the  averages  shown  In  this  table  because  of  differences  in  species  mix.  quality,  road  costs,  ioggin 

■  ■'  -  'of  bidders,  and  other  related  price  determinants.     Prices  '"-  '* —"  '"  m— -"= 

Is  defined  as  the  bid  price  minus  credits  for  road  costs 


and'  processing  "costs!  sIze^'ari'd^lencitK  of'sale, 'number^'of  bidders,  and' other' related  price  determinants.     'Prices  for  stumpage  in  National  Fores! 
■ I-    —    _i_xr_i:^-i  ,.;_,-   i_:j_       -n. _   _*-,*i_*i__i  ui-u  fc»i.j   1^   ^^ti^^M   «^  +Krt  Kt^  nri/^A   mirtiie   i^rariitc  fr\r  muri   i-nctc  j^  includes  an  allowance  for 


lands'  are   statrstical  high   bids.     The  statistical  high  bid 
sale-area  betterment  (l<-V  funds). 

c/  Does  not  Include  noble  flr  or  Shasta  red  fir. 

Source:      U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.      Pacific   Northwest  Region  includes  Oregon  and  Washington. 
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Table  55~Average  stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  on 
National  Forests  by  selected  species,  Alaska  Region,  1976-87  a/ 

(In  dollars  per  thousand  board  feet) 


Year  and 

Sitka 

Western 

Cedar  and 

All 

quarter 

spruce 

hemlock 

other  softwoods 

species 

1976 

25.10 

12.00 

67.30 

28.00 

1977 

65.00 

65.00 

4.00 

63.00 

1978 

99.17 

4.27 

136.17 

40.57 

1979 

289.50 

100.00 

161.70 

142.70 

1980 

213.30 

18.40 

437.40 

101.10 

1981 

131.60 

24.30 

4.50 

47.50 

1982 

39.00 

14.50 

35.70 

32.40 

1983 

29.00 

6.70 

8.90 

14.60 

1984 

18.83 

4.67 

76.32 

18.86 

1985 

18.78 

5.73 

29.97 

13.77 

1986: 

1st  quarter 

22.05 

17.71 

7.77 

16.75 

2d  quarter 

11.60 

24.15 

9.89 

20.58 

3d  quarter 

22.82 

3.81 

34.72 

20.85 

4th  quarter 

24.37 

10.28 

73.03 

16.62 

1986  average 

18.08 

17.41 

32.46 

18.94 

1987: 

1st  quarter 

40.87 

17.13 

27.18 

25.75 

2d  quarter 

80.02 

10.37 

12.60 

31.62 

3d  quarter 

59.54 

44.93 

134.49 

63.86 

4th  quarter 

1987  average 

a/  Prices  received  for  individual  sales  may  vary  significantly  from  the  averages 
shown  in  this  table  because  of  differences  in  species  mix,  quality,  road  costs, 
logging  and  processing  costs,  size  and  length  of  sale,  number  of  bidders, 
and  other  related  price  determinants.     Before  1984,  prices  for  stumpage  on 
National  Forest  lands  are  statistical  high  bids.    The  statistical  high  bid  is 
defined  as  the  bid  price  minus  credits  for  road  costs;  It  includes  an  allowance 
for  sale-area  betterment  (K-V  funds).     Beginning  in  1984,  prices  for  stumpage 
on  National  Forest  land  are  high  bid  value.     Road  costs  and  an  allowance  for 
sale-area  betterment  are  included  in  the  bid. 

Source:     Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Alaska  Region  is  the 
State  of  Alaska. 
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Table  58-Volume  and  average  value  received  in  British  Columbia  on  timber  billed  from  tree 
farm  licenses,  timber  sale  harvesting  licenses,  and  timber  sale  licenses  other  than  small 
business  sales,  by  species  and  by  coast  and  interior,  1982-86  a/ 

(Volume  in  thousand  cubic  meters;  value  in  Canadian  dollars  b/  c/) 


Coast  d/ 

Interior  e/ 

Species 

Coast  d/ 

Interior  e/ 

Species 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

and  year 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

and  year 

Volume 

value 

Volume 

value 

Balsam: 

Lodgepole  pine: 

1982 

2,260 

2.90 

3,450 

1.18 

1982 

2 

2.00 

10,315 

1.21 

1983 

2,410 

2.81 

3,051 

.97 

1983 

5 

1.20 

11,168 

.84 

1984 

3,342 

2.86 

4,057 

1.18 

1984 

1 

2.25 

13,752 

1.12 

1985 

2.883 

2.49 

4,059 

1.12 

1985 

3 

1.16 

13,295 

1.02 

1986 

2,878 

2.97 

4.540 

1.18 

1986 

2 

1.44 

14,679 

1.07 

Cedar: 

Spruce: 

1982 

2,871 

3.25 

1.313 

1.74 

1982 

771 

10.93 

12,075 

1.36 

1983 

3,011 

3.50 

917 

1.57 

1983 

736 

11.62 

12,944 

1.24 

1984 

4,141 

7.05 

1.580 

2.00 

1984 

720 

6.68 

15,688 

1.27 

1985 

3,880 

8.53 

1.391 

1.84 

1985 

764 

7.13 

15,066 

1.22 

1986 

3,842 

4.70 

1.246 

1.62 

1966 

689 

13.52 

14,877 

1.34 

Cypress: 

White  pine: 

1982 

387 

17.28 

4 

8.67 

1982 

25 

2.56 

164 

5.68 

1983 

281 

9.37 

4 

5.43 

1983 

18 

1.93 

126 

2.01 

1984 

574 

10.45 

2 

9.68 

1984 

22 

1.89 

137 

3.77 

1985 

465 

9.10 

0 

- 

1985 

21 

1.88 

132 

4.86 

1986 

384 

11.76 

2 

1.71 

1986 

19 

1.89 

123 

22.39 

Fir: 

Other  species: 

1982 

1,292 

6.28 

2,802 

2.03 

1982 

48 

2.98 

90 

1.97 

1983 

1,280 

4.52 

2,821 

1.14 

1983 

10 

1.40 

134 

1.14 

1984 

1,513 

3.75 

3,142 

1.40 

1984 

12 

1.38 

127 

.84 

1985 

1,489 

3.85 

3,231 

1.34 

1985 

5 

1.28 

98 

1.29 

1986 

1,760 

6.69 

3,236 

1.64 

1986 

18 

1.29 

51 

1.40 

Hemlock: 

All  species: 

1982 

5,200 

2.65 

1.313 

.91 

1982 

12,858 

4.13 

31,737 

1.37 

1983 

5,505 

2.61 

646 

.86 

1983 

13,256 

3.70 

32,082 

1.00 

1984 

7,131 

2.67 

1.188 

.78 

1984 

17,457 

4.26 

39,983 

1.23 

1985 

6,162 

2.27 

1,450 

.80 

1985 

15,672 

4.45 

39,018 

1.18 

1986 

6,354 

2.84 

1.815 

.90 

1986 

15,945 

4.41 

40,887 

1.30 

Larch: 

1982 

0 

- 

211 

1.33 

1983 

0 

- 

271 

1.22 

1984 

0 

- 

307 

1.35 

1985 

0 

- 

296 

1.32 

1986 

0 

— 

318 

1.45 

a/  Fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 

b/  Factors  to  convert  cubic  meters  to  board  feet,  Scribner  scale,  vary  according  to  size  and  quality  of  timber.    Size  and 
quality  may  vary  from  one  year  to  the  next  and  between  the  coast  and  interior  regions.    For  the  coast,  the  approximate 
conversion  factor  lies  between  5.0  and  6.0  cubic  meters  per  1,000  board  feet;  for  the  interior,  5.75  and  6.5  cubic 
meters  per  1,000  board  feet. 

c/  Average  stumpage  prices  do  not  reflect  the  effect  of  road  and  other  credits  against  stumpage  as  authorized  under 
section  88  of  the  British  Columbia  Forest  Act  of  1978. 

d/  Includes  portions  of  Cariboo,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Vancouver  forest  regions. 

e/  Includes  Kamloops,  Nelson,  Prince  George,  and  portions  of  Cariboo,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Vancouver  forest  regions. 

Source:     Province  of  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Forests  Annual  Report,  Victoria. 
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Table  59~Uncut  volume  under  contract  on  National  Forest  lands  in  Montana,  Idaho,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  1977-87  a/ 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


California 

Montana 

Idaho  b/ 

Oregon  c/ 

Year 

Northern               Southern 

Washington  c/ 

1977 

4,882.3 

1,309.9 

1,480.1 

d/  993.6 

e/  7,351.5 

e/  4,293.5 

1978 

e/  5,126.4 

61  1,331.4 

d/  1.604.9 

1,009.2 

e/  8,538.3 

e/  3,948.3 

1979 

d/  5,221 .5 

d/  1,426.0 

d/  1,525.5 

d/  939.3 

e/  8,610.5 

e/  4,730.6 

1960 

d/  5,834.9 

e/  1,468.6 

e/  1,386.6 

el  819.1 

e/  9,939.3 

6/  4,526.7 

1981 

d/  6,225.2 

d/  1,631.8 

d/  1,693.6 

d/  780.7 

12,020.1 

5,377.1 

1982 

7,365.6 

1,800.7 

d/  1,833.6 

E  756.0 

12,646.6 

5,478.3 

1983 

6,974.9 

1,848.9 

1,995.9 

807.0 

13,361.9 

5,820.4 

1984 

7,278.0 

1,752.2 

1 ,740.1 

810.0 

12,857.4 

5,312.0 

1985 

7,179.0 

2,046.0 

1 ,785.2 

61  707.0 

13,278.2 

5,362.4 

1986 

4,911.0 

1,924.4 

1,947.5 

712.3 

7,///.6 

2,970.6 

1987 

4,108.7 

1,297.1 

1,390.7 

61  612.3 

7,161.8 

2,805.3 

a/  As  of  June  30  unless  otherwise  noted. 

b/  The  National  Forests  in  northern  Idaho  are  Clearwater,  Nezperce,  and  the  Panhandle  administrative  unit  which  absorbed 
the  Coeur  D'Alene  and  the  St.  Joe  National  Forests;  in  southern  Idaho,  the  National  Forests  are  Boise,  Caribou,  Challis, 
Payette,  Salmon,  Sawtooth,  and  Targhee. 

c/  Before  1986,  the  volume  figures  included  some  buy-out  and  default  volumes. 

61  As  of  September  30. 

e/  As  of  December  31. 

E  =  estimated. 

Source:     Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regions  1,  4,  5,  and  6. 
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Table  60— Fiscal  year  sale  program  volume  on  National  Forest  lands 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  1978-88 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  scale) 


Fiscal 
year 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 


a/  This  figure  includes  California  volumes  for  Rogue  River  and  Siskiyou  National 
Forests;  this  also  includes  Washington  volume  for  Umatilla  National  Forest. 


egon  a/ 

Washington 

Total 

3,357 

1,455 

4,812 

3,609 

1,581 

5,190 

3,690 

1,542 

5,232 

3,676 

1,526 

5,202 

3,681 

1,527 

5,208 

3,389 

1,323 

4,712 

3,608 

1,320 

4,928 

3,457 

1,253 

4,710 

3,469 

1,216 

4,685 

3,874 

1,279 

5,153 

3,925 

1,317 

5,242 
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Table  61 -Allowable  annual  cut  and  uncut  volume 
under  contract  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  In  Oregon,  1977-87 

(in  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  scale) 


Uncut 

Allowable 

volume  under 

Ratio 

Year 

cut  a/ 

contract 

1977 

1,183 

2,066 

1.7 

1978 

1,183 

2,204 

1.9 

1979 

1,133 

2,224 

2.0 

1980 

1,134 

2,484 

2.2 

1981 

1,120 

2,608 

2.3 

1982 

1,120 

3,491 

3.1 

1983 

1,048 

3,520 

3.4 

1984 

1,023 

3,639 

3.6 

1985 

1,000 

3,498 

3.5 

1986 

1,574 

2,104 

1.3 

1987 

1,188 

2,129 

1.8 

a/  Allowable  cut  is  defined  as  volume  offered.    This  includes 
an  estimated  17.5  million  board  feet  for  eastern  Oregon. 

Source:     Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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Table  62~Allowable  annual  cut  and  uncut  volume  under  contract 
on  Oregon  State  lands,  1976-86  a/ 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  mle) 


Allowable 

Uncut  volume 

Year 

cut 

under  contract 

1976 

203 

428 

1977 

220 

446 

1978 

241 

443 

1979 

223 

472 

1980 

225 

482 

1981 

220 

507 

1982 

220 

676 

1983 

205 

503 

1984 

202 

555 

1985 

210 

461 

1986 

222 

389 

Ratio 


2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 
3.1 
2.5 
2.7 
2.2 
1.8 


a/  As  of  December  31. 

Source:    State  of  Oregon,  Department  of  Forestry. 
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Table  63-Altowable  annual  cut  and  uncut  volume  under  contract 
on  Washington  State  lands,  1977-87  a/ 

(In  million  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Allowable 

Uncut  volume 

Year 

cut 

under  contract 

1977 

774 

2,021 

1978 

774 

1,801 

1979 

774 

1,880 

1980 

757 

1,893 

1981 

757 

1,902 

1982 

757 

2,088 

1983 

757 

1,714 

1984 

777 

1,403 

1985 

7/7 

1,169 

1986 

880 

1,013 

1987 

880 

850 

Ratio 


2.6 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.5 
2.8 
2.3 
1.8 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 


a/  As  of  June  30. 

Source:    State  of  Washington,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
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Table  64— Small  business  set-aside  sales  on  National  Forests  by  number  of  sales  and  by  volume, 
Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1976-87 

(Volume  in  thousand  board  feet) 


Mount  Baker- 

Colvllle 

Deschutes 

Fremont 

Glfford 

Pinchot 

Malheur 

Snoqualmle 

Mount   Hood 

Year  and 

quarter 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

1976 

1 

2.263 

0 

_ 

1 

15,200 

7 

68,250 

0 

_ 

2 

8.350 

4 

10.658 

1977 

3 

13,800 

7 

63,290 

8 

69.000 

13 

192.500 

0 

— 

10 

70.450 

15 

76.379 

1978 

4 

43.500 

0 

— 

1 

357 

15 

161.500 

0 

— 

0 

— 

20 

83.836 

1979 

5 

42,760 

4 

2,150 

11 

79,460 

0 

- 

0 

- 

19 

11,575 

34 

86,586 

1980 

2 

20.400 

3 

2.032 

6 

44,360 

16 

113,140 

0 

- 

18 

6.763 

44 

26.525 

1981 

14 

39,075 

10 

7,525 

7 

38,900 

3 

290 

1 

89 

15 

12.572 

29 

41.313 

1982 

10 

38,460 

9 

9,580 

8 

13,440 

18 

30,920 

0 

— 

12 

4.400 

31 

16.246 

1983 

4 

2,495 

1 

640 

12 

56.890 

22 

18.671 

4 

1.165 

11 

11.075 

32 

16.905 

1984 

4 

3,480 

2 

3,429 

4 

17.800 

42 

42.473 

1 

545 

7 

10,510 

17 

4.882 

1985 

4 

2,896 

8 

45,616 

6 

36.960 

12 

8.960 

4 

1,060 

12 

5,025 

18 

48.940 

1986 

3 

1,022 

8 

48,504 

4 

27,800 

9 

7,180 

4 

459 

22 

63,950 

6 

3,175 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

1 

770 

5 

25.465 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1 

19 

5 

7,910 

0 

- 

2d  qtr. 

3 

1.680 

0 

- 

5 

37,900 

5 

2,495 

6 

1.789 

8 

14,930 

3 

170 

3d  qtr. 

3 

2,928 

1 

800 

1 

12,550 

6 

2.720 

4 

545 

7 

3.650 

2 

930 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

Ochoco 

Okanogan 

Olympic 

Rogue  River 

Siskiyou 

Siuslaw 

Umatilla 

Year  and 

quarter 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

1976 

3 

19,270 

2 

9.300 

5 

45,579 

18 

46,254 

7 

22.335 

17 

118.763 

6 

23,110 

1977 

0 

- 

1 

11.500 

2 

30,926 

25 

100,807 

14 

58.980 

17 

91.027 

7 

31,100 

1978 

5 

34,300 

0 

— 

6 

44,615 

47 

171,251 

13 

62,300 

39 

231.303 

0 

- 

1979 

3 

23,500 

7 

20.105 

12 

106,105 

50 

118.818 

2 

270 

16 

120.834 

4 

35,500 

1980 

1 

7,700 

2 

10.600 

12 

69,100 

31 

123,125 

7 

29,510 

7 

45.137 

3 

18,200 

1981 

5 

35,000 

2 

13.100 

6 

58,500 

54 

168,580 

24 

78,733 

44 

201.038 

7 

36,936 

1982 

3 

1,100 

3 

15,750 

4 

1,660 

26 

85,272 

33 

45,719 

44 

94.808 

1 

150 

1983 

2 

640 

0 

- 

4 

2,660 

46 

86.635 

14 

29,755 

15 

2.951 

5 

32.400 

1984 

0 

— 

0 

- 

2 

1.480 

22 

23.005 

15 

77,305 

8 

1.524 

2 

5,400 

1985 

0 

— 

2 

10,200 

1 

250 

10 

11.396 

9 

4.980 

8 

2,907 

1 

1,300 

1986 

10 

74.950 

2 

18,100 

9 

9.173 

19 

94.400 

6 

3,270 

31 

126,810 

1 

10.700 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

2 

28,100 

0 

- 

0 

— 

2 

990 

0 

- 

16 

75,719 

0 

- 

2d   qtr. 

2 

13,700 

0 

- 

3 

2,410 

9 

33.310 

1 

290 

4 

1,263 

0 

- 

3d   qtr. 

6 

23,700 

4 

7.705 

1 

900 

14 

41,670 

4 

4.630 

5 

2,070 

1 

125 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

Umpqua 

Wallowa-Whitman 

Wenatchee 

Willamette 

Winema 

All 

Forests 

Year  and 

quarter 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

Sales 

Volume 

1976 

21 

55,093 

0 

_ 

0 

_ 

19 

121,100 

5 

38.040 

118 

603.565 

1977 

29 

128,705 

0 

— 

0 

— 

48 

174,585 

8 

35.110 

207 

1,148.159 

1978 

29 

125,330 

0 

— 

0 

— 

33 

177,660 

13 

60,006 

225 

1,195.958 

1979 

35 

169,212 

0 

— 

5 

23.100 

53 

146.366 

6 

59,050 

266 

1.045,391 

1980 

31 

166,650 

7 

1.799 

4 

18.000 

83 

197.229 

4 

30,400 

281 

930,670 

1981 

49 

119,185 

16 

79.375 

9 

41.760 

63 

137.827 

8 

69.900 

366 

1,179.698 

1982 

36 

91,800 

10 

36.860 

7 

17,812 

80 

73,989 

7 

61.400 

342 

639.566 

1983 

13 

3.135 

3 

1,907 

11 

33,880 

43 

78,021 

2 

12,500 

244 

392.325 

1984 

15 

6,090 

12 

9,510 

14 

34.329 

37 

24,290 

2 

19,000 

206 

285,052 

1985 

72 

9,668 

9 

4,820 

11 

34,772 

34 

21,828 

0 

- 

221 

251,578 

1986 

16 

3,010 

9 

5.390 

5 

21,646 

50 

105.894 

7 

56.620 

221 

682,055 

1987: 

1st  qtr. 

9 

780 

0 

— 

1 

1.600 

5 

1.815 

0 

- 

47 

143,158 

2d  qtr. 

6 

2,275 

4 

31,650 

2 

8.610 

24 

97.512 

3 

23,100 

88 

273,084 

3d  qtr. 

9 

1,270 

5 

9,280 

2 

6.540 

20 

80.800 

3 

25,400 

98 

228.213 

4th  qtr. 

1987  total 

Source:      Forest  Service,    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.      Pacific   Northwest  Region  Includes  Oregon  and  Washington  and  a  small  portion 
of  northern  California. 
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Provides  cun^ent  information  on  lumber  and  plywood  production  and  prices; 
employment  in  the  forest  industries;  international  trade  in  logs,  lumber,  and 
plywood;  volume  and  average  prices  of  stumpage  sold  by  public  agencies; 
and  other  related  items. 
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The  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  multiple  use  management  of  the  Nation's  forest  resources 
for  sustained  yields  of  wood,  water,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation.    Through 
forestry  research,  cooperation  with  the  States  and  private  forest  owners, 
and  management  of  the  National  Forests  and  National  Grasslands,  it 
strives  -  as  directed  by  Congress  -  to  provide  increasingly  greater  service 
to  a  growing  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Applicants  for  all  Department  programs  will  be  given  equal  consideration 
without  regard  to  age,  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
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